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BY C VALLANCE Y, LL.D. 


** He that anfwereth a Het before he heareth it, it is folly 
“e and Jham: unto him. ý 


Prov. xviii. 13. 


——Scotiz Gallowanos, ex Callecia in HISPANIA oriundos, HIBERN IAE 
Gallowanis nomen fuum indidiffe. x 
S. BocuanT de Ant. Goffclini veter. Gallorum 
Hiftor. judicium, V. p. 1186. 


Caffterides infulz decem funt numero. —-—primis temporibus foli Pheenices 
à Gadibus có negociatum iverunt, (rantes alios iftam navigationem. 
STRABO, Lib. 3. p. 175. 


Qui peut douter que la correfpondence qu' eurent les Anciens Bretons pendant 
tant de fiecles, foit avec les Phéniciens, foit avec les Carthaginois, ne leur 
eut donné une connoiffance parfait, non feulement des moeurs & des 
coutumes, mais aufi de la Religion Phénicienne. Cc Commerce même 
n'auroit pu fe foutenir pendant un fi long efpace de temps, files Pheni- 
ciens n'euffent point eu dans ces Ifles de grands ctabliflemens, avec liberté 
dy faire profefion publique de leur Religion, qui, par conséquent, ne pouvoit 
être ignorce des naturels du pais: il eft méme tres vraifemblable que ce 
fut de ees Infulaires, dont les Saxons reçurent la connoiffance du Culte 
d’ Aftarte, c’eft-a-dire d' Ifis, par le moyen du commerce qu'ils curent de 
tout temps fur les cdtes des Ifles Britanniques. 

Abb¿ de Fontcnu, mem. de Litter, T. 7. 

I will fend thofe that efcapc of them, unto the nations, to Taríhifh, Pul and 
Lud, that draw the bow: to Tubal and Javan, TO THE ISLES 
AFAR OFF, that have not heard my fame, neither have feen my 
glory, and thcy fhall declare my glory among the Gentiles. 

Isaran, lxvi 19. 
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On confond tes terms anciens, différément éloignés du berceau du monde; 
& fi on leur fait grace de la Rapiditè, on n’y voit qn'ignerance & téne- 
bres. Mais se aaa eft en nous, qui les coanaifons mal. 

Lett. fur l'orig. des Sciences: addrefsées 
a M. Voltaire par M. Bailly. 


Les Orientaux avouent que les noms de Gog & de Magog, de Gin & de 
Magin, de Tchin & de Matchin, font fynonymes. Tchin eft le mot orien- 
tal dont nous avons fait le nom de la Chine. 

Lett. fur l'Atlantide de Platon. par M. Bailly. 


Les langues bien connues, bien étudiées peuvent donc revelcr l'ongine des 
peuples, leur parenté, lés pais qu'ils ont habités, la terme des connail- 
fances od ils font arrivés & le degré de maturité de leur efprit. 


On peut regarder les peuplesde la Grece & de l'Italie comme les deícendans 
des Pheniciens & des Phrygiens: mais les peuples du Nord, qu! parlaient 
l'IRLANDOIS & le Runique, avaient donc une origine commune avec les 
PHENICIENS. 


Les peuples en voiageant n'ont point changé de nom, ni d'idées: ils ont 
impofé à des pais nouveaux des noms anciens, des noms familiers & chers. 
Le prefent cft le fils du pafse, il lui reffemble: ce que nous lifons de ccs 
anciens tems cft l'hifloire de nos fondations en Amerique od nous avons 
tranfporté la France, l'Angleterre & l'Efpagne. 


Il ne faut pas entreprendre de lever entierement le voile d’ l'antiquite ; ce 
voile cft charge du poids de tant de fiecles, il faut tant d'efforts pour cm 


foulever unc partie ; c'ell bien affez d'appercevoir quelque chofe. 
(1bid.) 
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« i i | 

THE beginning of nations, (fays our prince of 
poets, John Milton) thofe excepted of whom facred 
books have fpoken, is to this day unknown. Nor 
only the beginning, but the deeds alfo of many fuc- 
ceeding ages; yea, periods of ages, either wholly 
unknown, or obfcured and blemifhed with fables. 
That any law or fuperftition of the Druids forbad 
the Britons to write their memorable deeds, 1 know 
not why any, out of Caefar, fhould alledge. He 
indeed faith, that their doétrine they thought not 
lawful to commit to letters; but in moft matters 
elle, both in private and publick, among which well 


may hiftory be reckoned, they ufed the Greek - 


tongue. And that the Britith Druids, who taught 
thofe in Gaul, would be ignorant of any language 
known and ufed by their difciples, or fo frequently 
writing other things, and fo inquifitive into higheft, 
Vor. IV. No. XIII. B would 
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would for want of recording, be ever children in the 
knowledge of times and ages, is not likely. What- 
ever might be the reafon, this we find, that of Britifh 
affairs, from the firft peopling of the ifland, to the 
coming of Julius Cæfar, nothing certain, either by 
tradition, hiftory, or antient fame, hath hitherto been 
left us. That which we have of oldeft feeming, hath 
by the greater part of judicious antiquaries, been 
long rejected as a modern fable *.” - 

Scripture, is certainly the only ítandard of all 
antient hiftory, and the touchítone by which the 
truth of it may be tried. Heathen writers, who, 
unaflifted by this, attempt to fearch into antiquity, 
have no ftay whereon to reft. Herodotus on all oc- 
cafions talks familiarly of a myriad of years before 
his time. The Greeks, fpeaking of their own coun- 
try and its inhabitants, thought it enough to fay 
that they ever were Aérextew, or Aborogines, and the 
antient Irifh denominated themfelves Atach-tuath +. 
In Egypt, the priefts were the poffeffors of learning, 
and intrufted with the public records. Heredotus, 
Plato and Diodorus went thither for information ; 
when they talked of the duration of their monarchy, 
the round number, the priefts generally affected to 
{peak in, was ten thou/and years ago. But they who 
pretended to be more exa&, told Diodorus, that 
from their firft king Ofiris to Alexander the great, 
were precifely 23,000 years. X 

The Greeks ftill knew lefs: they were totally ig- 
norant of the hiftory of the elder ages and remote 


* Milton’s Hiftory of England. 
T O Conor's State of Heathen Irifh, No. XII. 


countries ; 


C ee 
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countries ; therefore they made their invention fupply 
the want of the knowledge of faéts, 


quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in hiftoriis 


Yet this is the foundation of hiftory impreffed on our 
minds at fchool; and with great difficulty can we 
unfhackle ourfelves from our fchool education, when 
we come to more mature age. It is not furprizing 
that the Irifh bards and hiftorians fhould follow the 
examples of the Greeks, whofe fables are extolled to 
the fkies by our tutors : and fo wanton have been our 
own countrymen to miflead the world in our own 
hiftory, that Jofeph of Exeter, afterwards archbifhop 
of Bourdeaux, famous in poetry and good learning, 
under Henry II. and Richard I. compofed a poem 
under the name of Cornelius Nepos, where he makes 
the Britons aid Hercules at the rape of Hefione, and 
Apollo to aid them in the Trojan war." And indeed 
this critick age, (fays Selden, fpeaking of the Welfh 
Brutus) can fcarce any longer endure any nation, 
their firít fuppofed authors name, not Italus to the 
Italian, not Hifpalus to the Spaniard, Scota to the 
Scot, nor Romulus to his Rome, efpecially this of 
Brutus *.” 

And the very learned Gebelin expreffes himfelf 
thus, “on. eft tojours etonné quand on voit des 
favans auteurs s'egarer à ce point: il eft vrai que les 
Grecs eux-mémes font de mauvais guides fur l'ori- 


gin 4." 
* Selden’s Notes on Drayton's Polyalbion. 


T Hiftoria Civile du Calendrier. 
B 2 ‘How 
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How then are we to trace the origin of Weltern 
nations? Are we to follow the fabulous Greeks, 
Graci profectó, levis, inconítans, mendax, fuper- 
ftitiofa gens femper habiti; qui rergoraza ico», veritatem 
novis fubinde figmentis ita immutarunt & pené 
obliterarunt, ut &c. &c. * Or fhall we depend on du- 
bious etymology, and adopt the fyftems of Bochart, 
Heydegger, Berofus Annius Viterbenfis, &c. Can ‘it 
be proved that countries have always been named 
from chiefs, princes and dukes, in preference to the 
fituation, features, or produce of the foil? No—the 
contrary appears in ten thoufand inftances. What 
then is to be our guide? The fureft, is the language, 
laws, religion and cuftoms of the people, compared 
with thofe of other nations; “le langue d'üne nation,” 
fays Fourmont, “ eft tojours le plus reconnoiffable 
de fes monumens ; par elle en apprend fes anti- 
quitez, on découvre fon origine.” 

It is by this never failing touch{tone, that our 
great and impartial antiquary Lhwyd, takes upon 
him to declare, that the antient Scots of Ireland, were 
diftinct from the Britons of the fame kingdom ; and 
that one may obferve in Cornwall, from “the names 
of places, that another people once poffeffed that 
country; as one may from the names of places in 
fome parts of Wales, gather, that the Iri/b nation 
once inhabited there, particularly in Ote 
and Caermarthenthire F 

"By the fame guide, I judge that the antient hiftory 
of Ireland, is grounded on fact, that they are the 


* Delphi Piene hie 
T Letter to Mr. Rowland, Mona Antiq. P. 342, 337- 
immediate 
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immediate defcendants of the Pelafgi, and of the 
Tyrrheni, the defcendants of Atys or Atac, fon of 
Cotys, fon of Meon, the firít king of Lydia and 
Phrygia ; but whence the name of Atac? from 
whom do the Irifh call themfelves Atach-tuath ? it 
bears the fame meaning as Peni, and both Atac and 
Peni in the Chaldzan language imply exiles, wan- 
derers, Pheenicians.—Aiteac in Irifh alfo means a 
giant, a ruftick perfon, agriculture, (whence Attica) 
and likewife a firft born fon. Diodorus tells us from 
Sanchon. that Ofiris left the care of tillage in Attica 
to Triptolemus, which in the Irifh means no more 
than a tiller of the ground, 1. e. Treabh-talamh; and 
Tarcon who headed the Pelafgi when driven by the 
Helenifts from Mzonia, 1 apprehend was fo called 
from 110 Tarcon, a Hebrew word, fignifying an 
exile. See Plantavit’s Lexicon Synon. Heb. and 
Chald.—In like manner Diodorus, after he has given 
along detail of the genealogy of Ceres, fays it is 
only an allegory or figurative narration, for that it 
only alludes to the times, when bread corn and thofe 
fruits of the earth that are called by the fame name 
with the goddefs, were imported into Athens. Now 
this is the deity the Phoenicians worfhipped at Beth- 
Car, and is the Irifh Ceara or Kara, of which here- 


after. 
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The Oriental writers that have mentioned the 
Britannic iflands, are many. Rab. Ab. Chaija, in 
his Sphaera mundi. Abarbanel, not only calls Ire- 

B 3 . land 
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land Little Britain *, but fays, that the children of 
Mefk and Tubal inhabited both iflands : Metk was 
a name they gave to the Etrufcans, and Tubal in- 
habited Spain, from both which places the Irifh claim 
colonies. Abarbanel is known to be well verfed in 
antient Oriental hiflories ; he fays, that the chil- 
dren of Mefk and Tubal went to dwell on the 
the banks of the Euphrates, but foon removed from 
thence, and came at length to the Great Weftern 
Iflands. From hence may be derived the name 
Iber or Hiber, in like manner as the children of 
Abraham, from pafling over the Euphrates, were 
called Hebrews; and it is remarkable, that if the 
Irifh Seannachies have impofed upon us, in the date 
when their anceítors took the name of Hiber, they 
have done it with great art and cunning, making it 
correfpond with that of the Hebrews. 

Aben Ezzra fays, (in Obadiah,) that when Jofhua 
took poffefhon of Canaan, molt of the inhabitants 
retired to Greece, Italy, Gaul, and to fome weftern 
iflands. 

Sedor Olem mentions an old cuftom prevailing 
amongft the Jews of the fecond temple, of celebra- 
ting a great feaft on the 1 sth and 16th days of Nifan, 
for the expulfion of the Magogian Scythians from 
Beth-fan, by Maccabeus; for, fays he, they were fo 
very powerful, that neither Jofhua, David or Solomon, 
could ever extirpate them, upon which, the Scytho- 
polians retired to Greece, and fome very far diftant 
weftern countries, with whom they always kept up a 


* Hence Ptolemy calls it Little Britain: Strabo, lib. 1, 


© p. rro. Britifh Ierna and his antient Abridger, explains it by 


the Britons inhabiting Icrra. 
COT- 
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correfpondence *. Joannes de Fordun, certainly 
hints at this part of the Scythian hiftory, where he 
fays, ** ex variis quippe veterum fcriptis cronogra- 
phorum intelligitur, quod gentes antiquiflime natio 
Scotorum, a Graecis & Algyptiorum reliquis, ceteris 
mari rubro cum rege fubmerfis, primum czperat 
exordium 1." 
Cumberland obferves, that he believes that Lucian 
de dea Syria, points out Noah by the name of 
Deucalion Scytha : that the name of Japhet is clearly 
difcernible in the Greek "ixw«, and the Latin Ja- 
petus, as Ham or Cham's name is in Hammon or 
Chemia the old name of Egypt, the land of Ham ; 
and it falleth out well, fays he, that Paufanias in his 
Corinthiaca informs us, that the Phliafians affirm, 
that drans among them was contemporary with 
Prometheus the fon of Japetus, and three ages (or 
one hundred years at leaft) elder than Pelafgus, tlie 
fon of Arcas, or than "Avreyéss at Athens. And 
Paufaniaus moreover obferves, that the Philafians 
had a very holy temple, in which there was no image, 
either openly to be feen, or kept in fecret. So, the 
learned Dr. Baugmarten, (after proving that He- 
rodotus miftook every thing he had heard and faw 
of the Scythians) adds, ** all we know of the real 
religion of the Scythians, terminates in the worfhip 
of the invifible deity : they admitted of no images, 
but, like the Magi, only made ufe of fymbols : this 
is inconteftible from their punifhing with death, 
without refpe&t of perfons, any one who was con- 
victed of image worfhip. They certainly brought 


* See Preface to No. XII. 
t Selden Jud. dex Script. Anglic. 
three 
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three new divinities from Afia, and neither wor- 
fhipped them in images, nor dedicated to them 
temples, groves, or any thing elfe. And all the ce- 
remonies pertaining to the worfhip of thefe three 
deities, may be comprehended in the word HAMAN, 
fignifying no more than a confecration or religious 
ufage *,” 

All 


.* Baugmarten’s Remarks on the Enclih Univ. Hift. vol. ii. 
p. 121. From this mann many of our great mountains receive their 
name. Take an old Irifh fable ftill in every one’s mouth of 
Sliabh-na-Mann mountain. They fay it was firft inhabited by 
foreigners, who came from very diftant countries; that they 
were of both fexes, and taught the Irifh the art of O Shiris, or 
Ouris, that is, the management of flax and hemp, of cattle, and 
of tillage.—They all wore borns according to their dignity ; the 
chief had five horns. The word Ouris, now means a meeting of 
women and girls at one houfe or barn, to card a certain quantity 
of wool, or to [pin a quantity of flax, and fometimes there are a 
hundred together. Wherever there is an Ouris, the Mann 
come invifible and afit. When a Seiferac or ploughing, by 
joint tock of horfes, is going forward, the Mann then affifts 
in fhape of invifible horfes ;—but (add the monks) if the Ouris 
i8 begun on a Saturday night after twelve o'clock, or purfued on 
the Sabbath, the Mann moft affuredly will break the wheels, 
and {poil the crop." Compare this ftory with Cumberland's 
explanation of Sanconiatho, and we fhall find it to be his Meon 
or Ofiris, who invented weaving and ploughing, and Ofiris in 
the Chaldee was written Siran or Ciran, an old lrifh name for 
a plough. (See Ben Uzziels Targum.) and in Irifh Ois-aireac or 
Oifarac is a chief ploughman ; and man in Heb. is a plough, 
(Aratrum) and //ara/5 in Hebrew, is alfo to plough, a word 
not far diftant from our Ouris, but this word having no root in 
the Irifh, may be written O-Shiris, the S being eclipfed, forms 
Ohiris ; or as the vulgar pronounce it, Ouris. The Egyptian 
god Ofiris, fays Halleway, means, “the Giver of good things," 
and is derived from the Hebrew Hathar, to be rich. Bifhop 

Cumberland 
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All this perfectly correfponds with the doctrine of 
the Hibernian Druids ; the three Afiatick divinities, 
I believe, were Dagh, Anu and Ceara, by which 
they fignified certain conftellations that influenced 
the Earth, and all was comprized in Mann, by which 
l have always underftood they meant the invifible 
God, the all healing and all faving power, whofe 
prefence in their Oracles, was named Logh, or the 
Etherial fpiritual fire. 

* Although you may truly fay with Origen, that 
before our Saviour's time, Britain acknowledged 
not one true God, yet it came as near to what they 
hould have done, or rather nearer, than moft of 
others, either Greek or Roman, as by notions in 
Cefar, Strabo, Lucan and the like, difcourfing of 
them, you may be fatisfied. For although Apollo, 
Mars, Mercury, were worfhipped among the vulgar 
Gauls, yet it appears, that the Druids invocation, 
was to ONE ALL HEALING OR ALL SAVING POWER.” 
(Selden on Drayton's Polyolbion.) 

* And long before Cæfar’s time, Abaris, (about 
the beginning of the Olympiads) an Hyperborean, 
is recorded for Belus's Prieft (or Apollo), among 
the utmoft Scythians, being further removed from 
Hellenifm than eur Britjj5." (Malchus Vit. Pytha- 
gore. Seldon on Drayton.) 

This Abaris we have proved from good authority, 
was an Hibernian Druid. (See No. 12. Preface.) 


Cumberland fets thefe names in a very clear light, he fays, 
** When the Egyptians defigned to honour Ofiris, under the 
name of Meon, they meant to fignify the perfon or deity that 
gave them habitations, eftates, refuge, and all the benefits of a 
colony : whence the Irifh word co-mhanim, to dwell together. 


The 
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- The antiquity of the Pelafgi is equal to the times 
of the Affyrian and Egyptian monarchies (Cumber- 
land). They peopled Sicyonia, or on the N. W. 
fide of Peleponneffus: This kingdom was firft called 
fEgialea, and Herodotus affures, that the Greeks af- 
firmed, that the people of this kingdom were called 
Pelafgi Agialenfes before Danaus came into Greece, 
and before Xuthus's time, whofe fon Jon made them be 
called Jones.* Now the beginning of the kingdom of 
the Pelafgi ZEgialenfes, is 1313 years before the firft 
vulgar olympiad (Eufebius's Chronicon and Caftor's 
table of their kings by Scaliger),—and Uther fixes 
it in the year of the world 1915, about the middle of 
the third century, after the flood. 

Paufanias exprefsly teftifies that the people of 
Arcadia were all Pelafgi, and their country Pelafgia, 
before, the time of Arcas, from whom the name of 
Arcadia is derived, (Pauf. Arcad. at the beginnine). 
Now if we compare with him Dionyfius Halic. we 
fhall find that one Atlas, who formerly dwelt on 
Caucafus, was the firft king of Arcadia; and Apol- 
lodorus informs us, that he was the fon of Japetus, 
and brother to Promotheus. And fince Diodorus 
affures us that the eldeft Promotheus lived in the time 
of Ofiris, whom Cumberland has proved to be Mif- 
raim, the fon of Ham, Japhets brother, we fhall 
perceive that Arcadia is intimated by thefe Greek 
writers, to be planted about the third generation 
after the flood, not long after the planting of Egypt 
by Mizraim. But, the planters of it were then 
called Pelafgi not Arcades. Dionyf. Hal. affirms 


* Herod. Polymnia, p. 214. 
that 
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that the Pelafgi were feated in Argos, fix generations 
before they removed into ZEmonia, and he modeftly 
intimates, that in many men's opinion, they were 
fprung out of the earth about Argos. Paufanias 
fays, that when Ceres came to Argos, Pelafgus en- 
tertained her in his houfe—but Ceres was Ifis, and 
Dion. Hal. fays, that Pelafgus was the fon of Ju- 
piter by Niobe, the daughter of Phorneus, who was 
the firit mortal woman that Jupiter embraced. . 
Again, the Pelafgi are allowed by all to have pof- 
feffed 'Thefprotia, where the oracle of Dodona was 
founded, and this is confeffed to be the eldeft in 
Greece : no matter by what means it was founded ; 
Herodotus's ftory is, that when the Phcenicians pre- 
vailed in their war in Egypt, fo greatly as to come 
to Thebes, the metropolis of upper Egypt, they 
carried away captives two priefteffes, who founded 
the oracles of Jupiter Hammon in Africa, and that 
of Dodona in Threfprotia; this ftory, I fay, proves 
that there were Pelafgi in Threfprotis at that time. 
Thefe fame Phoenicians or Pelafgi, built towers, and 
gaurs, or oracles, in Ireland and in Great Britain; 
but the hiftory of thefe people in that ifland is ob- 
literated ; the art of conftructing thefe was fo well 
known in Ireland, that Merlin perfuaded king Am- 
brofe, that the ftones of Stone-henge, were brought 
to Ireland from the utmoft parts of Africa by giants 
(Atach) and from thence to England. 
Dionyf. Hal. fays, that the commerce of the 
Tyrrhenians perfe&ed the Pelafgi in the naval art, 
which they would have long enjoyed, had they not 
been obliged to give it up to the Carthaginians. 
If the Britifh iles were firft difcovered by the Car- 
| thaginians, 
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thaginians, they certainly had a right to quarrel with 
the Pelafgians for attempting a fettlement in them. 
And we fhall hereafter find the inhabitants of Ire- 
land applying to the Pelafgi to relieve them of the 
Carthaginian yoke of flavery. 


S EC T IO N Ilt. 


The lovers of Irifh antiquity will not think this 
account of the Pelafgi too prolix—the ancient hif- 
tory of this country, though blended with the fables 
of the Bards, correfponds with the moft part of the 
hiftory of the Pelafgi. 

In the preface to my laft number, I fhewed the 
miftake of Keating and the bards he had copied, in 
making the Firbolg and Tuath Dadanann, colonies. 
They were only the names of the different orders 
of priefts, that arrived with the colonies. I take 
the firft to be the more antient order. 

In a very antient MSS. of the Seabright collection, 
is the following paflage. Tangatar Fomharaigh 
(Afrigh) go h Eirinn, agus do chuirfeat daor-cios 
uirre. 1. da trian Itha, bleachta, cloine, agus uinge 
dhor on tfroin no ceann on chionn amac. Tanaig 
Luch-lanhfada o Chrotun na cuan, 1. Eamoin 
ablach, a tir Tairge, dfhurtacht Eirinn, agus ma- 
craith fidhe Tuatha Dadanann maile fris, agus do 
 dhealbhdaois Tuath Dadanann clocaha agus crain 
na talamhan a reachtaibh daoinedh, &c. &c. * that 

1S, 


* This MSS. has the name of Ed. Lhwyd, in the firt page. 
Liber Ed. Luidij ex dono R. Cl. V. Hen. Aldridge. S. T. P. 
& dis 
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i, The African fea commanders, came to Ireland, 
and impofed very heavy taxes upon the inhabitants, 
viz. two thirds of the produce of the land, of their 
kine, and of their children (for flavesj, and more- 
over one ounce of gold annually on every nofe or 
head. But Leuco—longimanus (long handed) ar- 
rived to the fupport of the Irifh ; * he came from 
the harbour of Croton, or Æmonia felix, in the 
country of Tarcon; and with him came certain 
youthful Sorcerers, called Tuatha Dadanann, who 
had the power of metamorphafing {tones and trees 
into fighting men, &c. &c. 

I fhall not take up my readers time in comparing 
the fable of the latter part of this narration with 
that of the antient Greeks, but proceed to the hifto- 
rical part. 

Etrufcorum Rex Tarcon, Graecus ex Mzonia, 
primo prefectus Tyrrheni tentum, mox ipfe rex 
fadus; fratre Tyrrheni vel filius, civitates 12 
firuxit. nomen fuum Tarquiniis indidit. Crotonce 
habitavit. (Dempíter, Gori, &c. de Etruria Re- 
gali.) 

Lectos Czre viros, lectos Crotona fuperbi 
.. 'Tarcontis domus——— (Sil. Ital. l. 8.) 


€ Edis Chrifti Decani. N. B. the contraction Tairge, in the 
lnh, has been converted by Keating to Tairgire, and then it 
reads, the land of promife, inftead of the country of "Parcon,— 
this was an excellent hobby-horfe for him to amble on. 

* Eirinn, in the original, it was called Eire, Eiris, and Eirinn, 
among other poetical'names. “And thisis the Iris of Diodorus 
Sicul, which he fays was inhabited by Britons. (Lib. 5. page 
309) —This is a ftrong confirmation of Ireland being known by 
the name of Britannia’dnd Eire, at thefame time. è 

ce 
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I cannot here país over two words peculiar to 
the Irifh in this weftern part of the globe, fignifyinge 
.afon or defcendant of the fame ftock, and to this 
day prefixed to furnames of Families. I mean MAC: 
and O, both of oriental origin. In the Irifh text, 
at the beginning of this fection we have macraith, 
1. e. youthful males. This word occurs in Genefis, 
chap. xlix. ver. s. the Englifh verfion has it tranf- 
. lated Aabitations ; Simon and Levi are brethren, in- 
ftruments of cruelty are in their habitations. Mon- 
tanus, dubious of the word, inferts the Hebrew in 
the Latin text, in Italicks, thus, “ arma iniquitatis 
eorum machara.”? Rabbi Meir who lived in the time 
of the fecond temple, gives another turn to the 
whole verfe. “ By the blefling of Jacob upon 
Simon and Levi, the weapons of vengeance are their 
termi (machirothim) children.” — ** That is,” 
fays he, “ they love weapons as their children : and 
hence," adds he, “ 4/5 mak and «pop machir is a 
fon, and the words are ufed by the inhabitants of the 
fea coaíts, and in the cities on thofe coafts.”” I fup- 
pole the Rabbi meant Phoenicia. OBrien fays, the Irifh 
write O, or UA, to imply a fon. The broad vowels 
being ufed promifcuoufly, and dipthongs and trip- 
thongs in Irifh, having the found of monofyllables 
only, they might wríte ou, ua, or oua, but O is un- 
doubtedly moft proper. O implies the Son in ex- 
cellence ; Mac, a defcendant, according to OBrien ; 
I believe he is right, for macar, in Chaldee is 
Tpondere. The learned Abbe Renaudot, fays, that 
the Egyptian name OSiris, is formed of Chiri or 
Chiris, that is the SUN, and O, (filius,) Son, there- 


fore | 
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tore OCHIRIS or OSIRIS, is le fils de foleil par ex- 
relience, the fon of the Sun. And here occurs ano- 
ther old Irifh word Chris and Chreafan, i. e. holy, 
facred. Crifean, i. e. Sagart, (Vet. Glofs.) 1. e. 
Crean is the fame as Sagart, a Prieft. I take this 
name to have been given to the Druid in his holy 
office of facrificing to the fun; it has alfo a great 
afinity to Kree/bno, the name of a Hindoo deity. 
(See Halhead's grammar of the Bengal Language, 
paze 20.) And according to Gori, Cerus in the 
Etrrufcan Language, fignifies facred: Did we ever 
hear of a Mac-Morgan or an OGriffith ? Was O, or 
Mac, a common name with the Gauls or Welfh 
Britons? How came the Erfe and Irifh by thefe 
oriental appellations? or by the Egyptian Ifis the 
moon, in Irifh Eas, and Eafconn the full moon. 


S EC TION IV. 


The next colony recorded in the Irifh hiftory, are 
faid to be the Cruiti, or Cruitni or Peacti. ** As 
a bhfhlathamhnas Eiremoin tangadur Cruitnith no 
Peacti, fluagh do thriall on Tracia go Eirinn,"— 
i.e. in the reign of Eremon, the Cruitior Cruitni or 
Peadi, migrated from Thrace to Ireland,—to which 
Keating adds, ** according to the Pfalter of Cafhel, 
written by Cormac, the reafon of this migration, 
was, that Polycornus the tyrant and king of Thrace, 
refolved to feize upon the only daughter of Gud, a 
chief of the Peacti. Herodotus places the Pactyz and 
Crithoti in Thracia Cherfoneffus. Thrace, Samos 
and Crete, had been peopled by Phoenicians, Pelaf- 
gians and Etrufcans ; Polycrates the tyrant, (pre- 

VoL. IV. No. XIII. C | bably 
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bably miftaken by Cormac for Polycornus) drove 
the Samarians to Crete, and purfued them from 
thence to different places, and at length fays Eufe- 
bius, they retired to Italy. 

The Greeks were chiefly indebted to the Thra- 
cians for the polite arts that flourifhed among them. 
Orpheus, Linus, Mufzus, Thamyris and Eumolpus, 
all Thracians, were the firít, as Euftathius informs 
us, who charmed the inhabitants of Greece with 
their eloquence and melody, and perfuaded them to 
exchange their fiercenefs for a fociable life and 
peaceful manners; nay, great part of Greece was 
antiently peopled by Thracians. Tereus, a Thracian, 
governed at Daulis in Phocis; from thence a body 
of Thracians pafled over to Eubza, and poffeffed 
themfelves of that Ifland. Of the fame nation were 
the Aones, Tembices, and Hyanthians, who made 
themfelves mafters of Bæotia ; in fine, great part of 
Attica itfelf, was inhabited by Thracians. But tho’ 
the Greeks knew they were fo chiefly mdebted to 
them both for the péopling and polifhing of their 
country, they have with the utmoft ingratitude 
and injufticc, ftyled them Barbarians. 4584» a 
word that originally only implied foreigners, from the 
Phanician “py bar, end Irifh bara, wandering, of 


another nation, dehors. * 
Thefe 


* There are many places in Ireland apparently named by this 
‘Thracian Colony, after others in antient Thrace, fuch are, 


Thrace, Ireland. 
Antrium, Antrim, the Capital of the Peacti, 
Geloni, Gailean. 
Lygos, Leighis. 


Athyras, 
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Thefe Peacti or Paétyz, are not the Picti or woad 
painted Britons, (the Welíh) defcribed by Caefar. 
They are diftinguifhed by the Scots by the name of 
Peacti, a word that founds exactly the fame as 
Padtyz. The Thracians were remarkable for 
branding their foreheads and arms, but never paint- 
ed their bodies. Tracam, in Irifh, is to brand with 
a hot iron, and probably was the origin of the name, 
and not from Thiras, as Bochart after Jofephus ima- 
gines; and perhaps Thirax, mentioned Gen. x. 
2. to be the youngeft fon of Japhet, was fo called 
from inflituting the cuftom of branding.— 


—Membraque qui ferro gaudet pinxiffe, Gelonus. 


Says Claudian. 
And, 


Inde Caledonio velata Britannia monítro 
Ferro picta genas ; 


The cuftom of fealing or branding was very anti- 
ent. God from the beginning, gave his people 


Athyras, Riv. Athir. . 
Ufcadama, Uifcedama, (OB. dictionary ). 
Elia Ely, Eili. 

Machlena, Riv. gMachlin. 

Cznica, Canic. 

Samaica, Samac, about Lough Erne. 
Zera, — Scarva. 

Lyfimachia, | Lifmac, Lifmuc. 

Ganos, Canis, 

Syraceila, Saorcill, Sarkell. 


And a hundred others, may be drawn from the fame fountain 
head, —and in other parts, the names of many places of antient 


Etruria are to be found. 


Ca typical 
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typical things and actions, which he called fjgns 5 
and fome facraments which appear to have been 
termed feals and fignets. St. Paul calls the circum- 
cifion of Abraham, a feal of righteoufnefs, (Rom. 
iv. 11.) In the fame epiftle he exhorts,—‘* Grieve 
not the holy fpirit of God, whereby ye are fealed 
unto the day of: redemption." Tfai. xlix. 16. 
* Behold I have graven thee upon the palms of my 
hands." Exod. xiii. 9. ** And it fhall be for a //gz 
unto thee upon thine hand, and for a memorial be- 
tween thine eyes." But, befides thefe public or 
ecclefiaftical feals, each man (or nation) had his pri- 
vate feal for a counterpart, or correfpondent Hiero- 
glyphic to the faid public ones; to teftify for him, 
in all his public arts, whofe fervant and fpiritual 
child he was. This, among other facred ufagcs and 
rites, the firft apoftates to heathenifm carried off 
with them, perverting and abufing the fame, to the 
laft degree of infatuation. For, they had not only 
their figns which were &ydaņala x; &3 Sav, Images and 
emblems of their Gods, in their feals, drinking 
cups, military ftandards, and many other things ; 
but, they themfelves were ordinarily confecrated to 
their Gods, by burning or branding fome name, 
mark, emblem (zac; fognature) or number of 
their faid Gods, in their own flefh, on their hands, 
necks, foreheads, and other parts. Thus Ptolemy 
Philopater, was furnamed ré»« de rò Qó»« xico 
xarisixga, becaufe he was ftigmatized in his body 
with ivy leaves, the emblematical mark of Bacchus : 
The votaries of the Sun were marked with the nu- 

meral 
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meral letters XII. for the number 608, which was 


the Sun’s number. * 

Whence alfo, the beaft in the Revelation, is faid 
to caule all, both fmall and great, rich and poor, 
free and bond, to receive a mark in their hand, and 
in their forehead. So idolaters in general, marked 
themfelves in their fkin and flefh for the devils vo- 
trs. To oppofe this abomination, God forbad ` 
his people to print any marks in their flefh, (Lev. 
ix. 27). So in Revelations xiv. 10. “< If any 
man worfhip the beaft and his image, and receive 
his mark in his forehead or in his hand, the fame 
hall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, and 
hall be tormented with fire and brimftone.” 

Herodotus and Strabo, having noticed that the 
Thracians followed this cuftom to excefs, I have 
ventured my opinion, that they might have been fo 
called from fracam, to brand, a word in the antient 
language, ftill preferved in the Irifh; at the fame time 
í acknowledge, that the Hebrew words trak "ny, 
impellere violenter, taruk, exul, tarcon expellere, dakis 
expulfio, pina & ph.nah, expellere, ghalal expellere, 
tuathath, expullus; Athak & nathak (in the Chal- 
dee,) extirpare, expellere, feem more rationally to 
be the origins of the names given by the Hebrews 
to the Tracians, Turks, Dacii, Peni or Phoeni, Phe- 
nicians, Galli & Gallati; and probably to our 
Tuath-Dodonians, and our Attach-tuath and Attac- 
cotti; for it is evident from holy writ, that all thefe 

nations or people, foon after the flood, had drawn 
the wrath of God upon them, and were told, that 


* Flalloway's Originals, Phyfical and Theological. 
the 
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they were to be a wandering and an expelled peo- 
ple: So were the Saca, whom I mentioned in my 
laft No. to be the fame as Scythz.----Sacas enim vel 
Scythas quod idem eft. (Strabo, Bochart, &c.) 

This calls to mind a paflage in Epiphanius, in his 
Epift. ad Acac. & Paul, “ from the age of Therah 
downward, Phaleg and Ragau, removed towards the 
-clime of Europe, to part of Scythia, and were joined 
to thofe nations from which the T/racians came.’’ 
Bochart, endeavours to confute this paffage of Epi- 
phanius ; I think he has failed. But certainly this 
gave room to Grotius, Salmafius, and Stillingfleet, 
_ to fuppofe that Peleg was the father of the Scythians, 
who were the firft that peopled Greece, under the 
name of Pelafgoi, and fuch a wandering people 
might have been fo called with great propriety, as 
I fhall hereafter fhew, both from the oriental and 
the Irifh languages. 

Stillingfleet confirms his opinion, he thinks, by 
etymology; I go on the fame uncertain ground. 
He fhews the affinity between the Hebrew and an- 
tient Greck, from the various dialects and pronun- 
ciations of the latter, which in the Doric comes 
neareít to the eaftern tongues; and from the re- 
mainder of thofe tongues, cfpcciall where the 
Pelafeians have been, which Bochart thought of 
Phoenician, but our Author will rather have of He- 
brew extraction. I have purfued the fame path, in 
all my publications on the Irifh language, antiqui- 
tics, &c- And fo great an affinity has the old Irifh 
with the Hebrew, that my friend and correfpondent, 
J. J. Meideck, Profeffor of Oriental languages, 


will 
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will not be perfuaded, but that a Jewifh colony once 
fettled in Ireland. 

The Scythians were certainly the defcendants of 
Magog, not of Phaleg. They mixed with the 
Phenicians of Beth-San, Tyre and Sidon. They 
conquered Affyria, and when they loft that crown, 
fome remained in Czlo-Syria, where they were 
again joined by the Pheenicians. They paffed with 
them, from thence to Crete: And it has been the 
opinion of many learned men, that the Pheenicians 
were originally from Crete. Fortunatus Scacchus, 
a very learned man, in his Arcanum, 8. 5. Myro- 
thec. chap. 17. Corethos & Pheletheos non Ifraelitas, 
fed alienigenas fuifle.—Phoenices Cretenfium co- 
lonos, eo nomine fignificari alii arbitrantur, cujus 
fententiae eft Auenor in eadem radice r43. Phe- 
nices ab Creta originem traxifle, Cretenfiumve 
coloniam Phoeniciam extitiffe, dicunt aliqui fobodo- 
rari poffe, ex Phznico porto, quem infule Crete 
adícripfiffe ferunt Ptolemzum in ora auftrali. — 

Facit etiam ad hoc probandum illud Sophon. 2Veh. 
qui habitas funiculum maris gens perditorum, i. e. 
coma M ghui or ghoi Cerethim, i. e. gens Cere- 
thim. Again in Ezech. ch. 25. Ecce ego exten- 
dam manum meam fuper Paleftinos, & interficiam 
interfectores, & perdam reliquias maritimz regionis; 
the Hebrew text reads thus, Ecce ego extendam 
manum meam fuper Philifthüm, & fuccidere faciam 
Cerethos. And in this place Aquila, Theodotius 
and Symacchus, have retained the word Cerethem 
Kigugu, but fome Greek copies have Keires, Cretas. 

This probably led Tacitus into the miftake of de- 
riving the Jews from Crete. Judaeos Creta infula 

profugos, 
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profugos, noviffima Libya infedifle memorant. 
(L. 5. Hift.) 

The Hebrew ^" ghoi, fignifies a detefted people. 
Homo gentilis. Sic Judai quem vis vocant, qui 
non eft de populo Ifrael, maximé tamen Chriftianis 
hoc nomen dedere. Nam Turcas appellant lifmeelim, 
five Ifmaelitas. Etiam unum hominem nominant 
ghoi contra verum lingue ufum, & naturam voca- 
buli; (Buxtorf Lex. Chald.) In like manner, the 
Irifh call the Saxons Guith-ban; the white detefted 
people ; and Guith-ban, became at length the name 
of England: (Shaw’s Irifh Dict.) but their own 
people and fellow countrymen, the Scots of Britain, 
they named Eilbonnac, from Eile a tribe, bonn good, 
and aice race ; and thus I believe Eilban foon became 
the name of England, inftead of Guidhban, whence 
Albania. This I am induced to think the origin of 
the word, becaufe 1 obferve in the Irifh MSS. the 
Scots feated in Dritain are named Albanac, and in 
truth, it is the name the Highlanders or Erfe diftin- 
guifh themfelves by at this day ; whereas by Eiris, 
or Eirinn, and Eirinnach, they mean the owners of 
the foil. 

Bifhop Cumberland derives the word Palaftinus, 
from wd pelas or plas, which he obferves from 
Caítle's Heptaglot. fignifies to befmear with duft 
and afhes : and therefore the proper origin of Peleus 
at the mouth of the Nile; but he allows, that in the 
Samaritan or Ethiopic, the fame word wD imports 
peregrinatio, migratio de loco in locum. So likewife 
Pleas, Phleas or Fleas, in the antient Pelafgian-Irifh, 
fignifies to wander, to which add g5oí, a people or 
nation, it forms Pelafgoi, the wandering people ; the 

very 
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very idea by which the Greeks have exprefled that 
people, quafi Pelafgoi, cranes, wanderers. The Irifh 
ftill retain the word in phleafgac or fleafgach, a 
wanderer, ftroller, having no fettled home, and with 
the modern Irifh, it implies a piper, fidler, or harper, 
{trolling from town to town, or from houfe to houfe. 

It is of no great importance, if this be the proper 
etymology of the Pelafgi or not ; certain it is, that 
the Irifh do preferve the remembrance of Plafg or 
Pelafgus, in their genealogies. In the Reim-rioghhre, 
or royal calendars, inthe fuppofed colony of the Tuath- 
Dadananns, they make Pleft or Paleft, the fifth ge- 
neration from Noah, and Pelafg or Plafg, the fif- 
teenth ; and five generations from him, they place 
Breas, who, it is faid led the colony to Ireland. 

As I think it is evident, that Phoenician, Pelafgian 
and Etrufcan colonies, did fettle in Britannia magna 
and Britannia parva, or England and Ireland, I am 
naturally led to feek the etymology of the name 
Britannia, in the Irifh language. Setting afide Geoffry’s 
idle ftory of the Trojan Brutus, we will fhew what 
others have faid of this name. And firft, that great 
etymological luminary, Bochart ; he derives it from 
the Phoenician barat ager, and anak ftannum, i. e. 
the field of tin; brot in the Irifh, means the borders 
of a country, from whence by tranfpofition of letters, 
the French border, and Englifh border. I think 
Bochart was mifled by Strabo and Ptolemy, who 
write it Berri (Brettanica) which is certainly an 
adjective, and is defective in fenfe without vives (an 
ifland) joined to it. 


Secondly, Camden, he is certainly right in the | 
termination rane (tania) which in Hebrew, Syriac, 


Irifh, 
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Irifh, and all Oriental languages, fignifies a country ' 
or region ; but he is as much at a loís what to make ' 
of the firit part of the word brit, as I am of the: 
latter part tannike, unlefs I derive it from tinam, to 
fufe, to melt, which is certainly the root of the 
Englifh word tin. 

England was called Luigria by the Irifh, and by 
the Wellh corrupted into Lloyger ; it was fo called, 
fays Lewis, before the year of Chrift 536 ; fhortly 
after which time, Leceíter, the chief city of the 
Mercians, was called Leogera; and when they became 
Chriftians, their bifhops were called Praíules Leo- 
gerenfes. ( Antient Hift. of Britain, p. 29.) 

It is allowed by all hiftorians that thefe two iflands 
were vifited by the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, 
for the lead, tin and copper, with which they 
abounded. In Irifh brutand luig fignity lead ; aon 
and tan, and ria a country, hence Brutaon, Bruttan 
and Luigria, do all imply the country of lead and 
tin; and fo much for Geoffry’s Laegrus the fon of 
Brutus. Brut in lrifh, fignifics alfo pitch, tar, or 
whatever is readily fufed, or acted on by Prot, i. e. 
fire; whence I believe the Hebrew MDY prut, 
lead, or any bafe metal. 

But fay the opponents of Irifh hiftory, there is no 
foundation in the annals of the Phoenicians or Car- 
thaginians, that they did fail to Ireland or England ; 
that remark is eafily anfwered. Nor are we without 
authority that they did come here. Gorijonides in 
his book de Hannibale, l. 3. ch. 15, fays, that Han- 
nibal conquered the Britains, who dwell in the ocean 
fea, Cn3"piN a Dwyran miona. We have no fuch 
conqucít recorded in the hiftory of Magna Britannia, 

but 
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but as I have fhewn, more than once, the hiítory of 
Ireland or Parva Brittannia, declares they did conquer 
this country, impofed grievous taxes on the inhabit- 
ants, who were relieved by their old friends and 
allies the Pelafgians or Etrufcans, from Croton. 

Thefe iflands were known to the Carthaginians, 
Greeks and Arabs, by the name of the fortunate 
ilands. They were the Elyfian fields of the Arabs 
and of the Greeks. Selden has written much to the 
purpofe on this fubject, in his X. Scriptor. Anglic. 
And Ifaac Tzetzes pofitively declares, ** in oceano 
infula illa Brittania, inter Brittaniam illam que fita 
eft in occidente & Thylen quz ad orientem magis 
vergit." * [d eft,” fays Selden, ** Britannia 
magna feu Albion quam fic collocat ille inter Bri- 
tanniam alteram feu parvam, que Hibernia eft & 
Thulen, de cujus fitu haud parum difcrepant cho- 
rographi tum veteres tum recentiores ; Huc aiunt 
(adds Tzetzes) etiam mortuorum animas tranfuchi, ad 
bunc modum fcribentes ;" to which Selden replies, ** et 
fane Tzetes hofce intelligo, in litore Britanni magna 
volunt reperiri navigia illa animabus onufta, indeque 
illa cum remigibus, impetu unico, ad HIBERNIAM 
adpelli, tunc SCOTIAM itidem vocitatam. 

Juftus Lipfius is another authority. He quotes 
the following paffage from Ariftotle. ** In mari extra 
Herculis columnas, infulam defertam inventam fuiffe, 
fva nemorofam, fluviis navigabilem, fructibus 
uberem, multorum dierum navigatione diftantem, in 
quam crebró Carthaginienfes commearint, & multi 
fedes etiam fixerunt; fed veritos primores, ne nimis 


loci illius opes convalefcerent, $ Carthaginis labe- 


rentur, edicto caviffe & poena capitis fanxiffe, nequis 
eo 
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do navigaffe deinceps vellet." (Ariftot. in Admiran- 
dis.) To which Lipfius obferves, ** quod verum 
cenfeo de una aliqua novarum infularum > quia multos 
dies navigatione impendit: neque probabile igitur 
Canarias, aut alias vicinas, fuiffe. Nofter Seneca 
(nam ille Tragedize Medez certo auctor eft) de iis 
ipfis predixifle videtur, pueris jam decantatum 


venient annis 
Sæcula feris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, & ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphyfque novos 
Deteget orbes, nec fit terris 
Ultima Thule. 


Qnod ille tamen proprié de Britannicis infulis in- 
tellexit, & in Claudii gratiam fcripfit. (J. Lipfius, 
v. lv. p. 594.) 
To this let us add the remarks of Culverius. 
** Gefta hac anno xxi, poft alteram illam Etrufcorum 
contra Cumanos expeditionem, quam fuprà memo- 
ravimus. Ac tanta quum foret eorum terra marique 
potentia, longinquas etiam navigationes extra Colum- 
nas Herculis in mare Oceanum aliquando inftitu- 
erunt. Diodorus l. 5. Hac igitur ratione Phoenices, 
inveftigando ultra Columnas oram, quum Africe 
litora legerent; ingentibus ventorum procellis ad 
longinquos in Oceano tractus funt abrepti. Ac per 
multos dies vi tempeftatis jactati, tandem ad predictam 
infulam adpulerunt, naturamque ejus ac felicitatem, 
à fe perfpectam, in aliorum deinde notitiam perdux- 
erunt. ldeo Tyrrheni quoque, quum maris imperio 
potirentur, coloniam eò deftinarunt, fed Carthagini- 
enfes 


a 
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enfes illis obftiterunt. Sed quàm magnum atque 
celebre per omnem illum terrarum orbem, qui in 
Europam, Afiam & Africam diftinguitur fuerit Tyr- 
rhenorum nomen, oftendere voluit Ariftides. (Clu- 


verius, Ital. p. 445.) 


S E CT ION V. 


The remarkable piety, morality and philofophy of 
the Hibernian Druids, added to the early eftablith- 
ment of the Orgia of the Cabiri in this ifland, caufed 
it to be named Infula Sanéta ; and the fecundity of 
its foil, and temperature of the climate, gave it the 
name of the bleffed and fortunate ifland. Is treating 
of the Cabiri, I fhall have frequent occafion to mention 
Sanchoniatho; and I muft here premife, that I believe 
the Greek tranflation by Philo. Bibl. is a mere for- 
gery, worked up with Greek ideas on a Phoenician 
allegory, mifunderítood and interlopated by Philo, 
in every page. This I venture to fay from com- 
paring the Irifh hiftory of the Cabiri, with the Phoe- 
nician, for example, why fhould Ouranus, the Hea- 
vens, marry his fifter Ge the Earth, and bring forth, 
ift, llus, who is called Cronus; 2d, Betylus; 3d, 
Dagon, who is Siton, or the god of corn; and 4th, 
Atlas ; becaufe in the Irifh ftory, Aoran the plough- 
man marries Ge, or Ce the Earth, and the firít 
plowing brings forth Ilus, weeds, ftones, orts; the 
fecond Biadhtal food, (for fome corn will require but 
two plowings) but the third produces dag, or deagh, 
great corps of wheat, when follows at//us, i. e. ruadh, 
fallow, to recover for another crop. Cronus does 

not 
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not fignify Time in this paffage; crann is a plough, 
fear crainn a plough-man. (See Shaw’s Eng. Ir. Dict. )- 
In other places Philo has hit upon the proper fenfe ; * 
for ail and cron, fignify time in Irifh. 

Strabo in l. iv. p. 198, fays, ** infulam effe prope 
Britanniam in qua Cereri & Proferpinz facra fiunt - 
eodem ritu quo in Samothracia ;?” and this he afirms - 
from Artemidorus, who wrote under Ptolomeus — 
Lathyrus, and none of the Helenick Greeks, had 
then entered Britain, as Sames has well proved in | 
his Britannia antiqua illuftrata. 

The information given us by Sanchoniatho, that 
the Diofcuri and Corybantes made improvements in 
. fhips and veffels, wherewith they paffed over the fea, 
(within the twonextgenerations aftertheflood, accord- 
ing to Cumberland) will evince us, that thus men might 
país early even into iflands and countries, feparated 
by fca from each other, which muft needs help to 
forward the difperfion of mankind into many coun- 
tries. And accordingly we find the fons of Sydyc 
called by Sanchoniatho, Samothraces, which imports 
they got into that ifland, and into Thrace, near ad- 
joining. For Herodotus fays, the Thracians were 
initiated according to the rites of the Cabiri, whom 
he records to have been in Samothrace, and hence 
to have removed with the Pe/a/gi into Attica, and 
thence into other parts of Greece, where Paufanias 
affures us, that their myfteries were upheld even to 
his time. Not that Samothrace implies the Thracians 
of Samos, but the Orgia of the Cabiri. 

From the Irifh MSS of the Scbright collection, and 
from others in my own pofleflion, I have been able 
to colle much of the Druidical religion. Of the 

Cabiri, 
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Cabiri, I fhall now only fpeak. The names and 
explanations of thefe Cabiri appear to be all alle- 
gorical, and to have fignified no more than an al- 
manack of the viciffitudes of the feafons, calculated 
for the operations of agriculture, from which names 
certain planets and conftellations were denominated, 
and from hence the origin of the figns of the zodiac. 
And thefe we fhall hereafter find run through the 
Magogian line, viz. the Tartars, Arabs, Perfians, 
Turks, Mogulls, Chinefe, Japanefe, &c. &c. and 
will account for that valuable difcovery of Mr. Call, 
who found the twelve figns of the zodiac painted on 
the cieling of a Pagoda, at Vardapetha, near Cape 
Comorin in the Eaft Indies, and in the fame manner 
we reprefent them *. Monf. Bailie has, in my opi- 
nion, proved very clearly that the Chaldee and 
Egyptian aftronomy, was but the debris of the fcience, 
and that it originated with the Scythians. Does not 
Lucian place the tranfactions of moft of his Syrian 
deities in Scythia ; Why fend Lete or Latona to 
murder her guefts in Scythia? 

The Irifh Cabiri I find mentioned as of both fexes; 
in fhort, they appear all inanimate, Aefar, Samh, and 
Samhan excepted, viz. 

Aefar, 1. dia 1. Logh, i. e. Aefar is god; the 
Logh, the fpiritual flame. Is not this the rs rasos adyor, 
&c. of Zeno? Notanda igitur, & hic 227» vocula qua 
crebró in hoc generationis re utuntur, ut Senecae, 
€ Caufa autem, id eft ratio, materiam format; in- 
corporalis ratio, ingentium operum artifex," ingen- 
tium, totius mundi, ait, incorporalis, quia mens ipfa 


* Philof. Tranf. vol. 62, Auno 1772. . 
Dei 
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Dei eft, & animus, ut fic dicam ignis *. This in fhort, 
was the bafis of all Stoic philofophy, and by a per- 
verfion of the original fenfe of the Druids, arofe all 
the nonfenfical mythology of the latter Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Etrufcans and Greeks. 

In the laft number I derived the word aefar from 
eafar the creator. I find it fince written aefar, and 
in Shaw's Irifh Dictionary Aesfhear, which pronoun- 
ces the fame ; the f with an hiatus, does not found, 
and is thrown in by the poets, to divide the fyllables. 
Dr. Hyde in his religion of the antient Perfians, ex- 
plains the name Azer, to hate fignified Abraham 
in the Zend, meaning thereby fire. Et quia Azur 
eft ignis, ideo fulmen feu fulgur-autem Mohom- 
medanus interpres hoc etiam effe ex nominibus Dei 
excelfi. (p. 64.) 1. 

Ain or Aion follows Afar, with the following ex- 
planation : 

Ain, t; Aion, 1; Mac Seathar, 1]; Seatharan, 
1. e. Ain or Aion, was the fon of Gop, and called 
Seatharan. 

Sanchoniatho tells us, that rgwriyoro- the firft born, 
was called Aia», from whom proceeded rois, and this 


Aion was the firft that gathered the fruits of the 


earth. 


* Juft. Lipfius de Stoicis. 

T Itake this opportunity of returning thanks to my learned 
correfpondent Boirimh. I acknowledge his correction in this 
word ; if poffible, his letter fhall find room in this number. 

f Samaritan, Sahar, i.c. Deus. Heb. “pp Shatai Dominus. 
Seathar, a name of God, fo called from feathar, ftrong, in the 
fame manner that E/ among the Hebrews was an appellation of 
God, from the Hebrew El, which fignifies ftrong, powerful. 
O’Brien s Irih Lexicon. 
| Difhop 


| 
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Bifhop Cumberland, to fupport a fyftem, makes 
Protozenes and Ain, two mortals, from whom pro- 
deeded Genus and Genea. Sanchon. fays no fuch 
thing ; he makes Protogonus the fame as Aion, from 
whom proceeded Genea ; but, fays the bifhop, Aion 
was the firft gatherer of the fruits of the earth, and 
of trees, confequently this was Eve, and Protogenus 
was Adam; though he acknowledges that Aion is 
made mafculine by Philo Biblyus, rə Aia», but, fays 
he, the tranícriber ignorantly confidered Aion as an 
appellative, in which notion it is maículine, and not 
as he ought to have done, as a proper name of a 
woman, in which fenfe it muft be feminine. (Re- 
marks, p. 219.) 

In the laft number, I proved Seathar to be fynoni- 
mous to Aefar, 1. e. God; now Ain in the Irifh Cabiri, 
is placed next to ZEfar, and is faid to be Mac Seathar, 
the fon of God, the Aion or Aon, 1. e. the firít, the 
only one ; from whence he was furnamed Saiharan. 
Aion *, confequently is Adam, and he was the firít 
gatherer of the fruits of the earth, which he found 
ready fown ; and fo was Seatharn or Saturn of tne 
Romans, fot which reafon he was reprefented with a 
Ícythe m his hand, Aaya, 6 K aósoc vzà Qoo, Hetyc. 
Dagon is Cronus or Saturn of the Pheenicians. Cronus 
here is our Creanm and Dagh, for Dagon was the 
god of agriculture, not of time. But then where 
fhall we find Eve. Sancomatho tells you plainly, 
from Aion proceeded Gean, by Philo written Genea; 


* Ain Aon, Aion, honourable, praife- worthy, refpectful.. 
Greek Aine, laus. (O Brien.) And fuch was the Irifh Chead-om, 
or Hhead om, the frt man, i. e. Adam. 
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but Gean in Irifh is a woman, fo called becaufe fhe is 
agan or geanach, that is, precious, dear, lovely, fair 
to behold; and the Arabic verfion would have 
called her aghanet, immerfed in love, or the effect 
of loving, and ghunnas, a perfeét beauty, and fuch 
was Eve; and from Gean a woman, the Irifh very 
properly derive in-ghean a daughter; it is fur- 
prizing the Greek word v»; a woman, did not 
occur to the Bifhop. 

Such appears the work of Sanchoniatho to an 
lrifh fcholar, and when we confider, that in the Irifh 
language, Seanachith is an antiquary, an hiftorian ; 
and Seanacha-nath, the art or fcience of an antiquary ; 
we are almoft inclined to believe Mr. Dodwell, and 
to reject Sanchoniatho as counterfeit. But furely 
Philo Byblius, Porphryry and Eufebius were better 
able to judge than any moderns: and they never 
called in queftion his being genuine. 

Here then is an ingenious Phoenician or Druidical 
ftory, literally copied from the Holy Scriptures. 
Blufh then, ye opponents of the Sacred Writings ! 
ye multipliers of Adams! ye ftand here corrected by 
a Phoenician and a Heathen Hibernian Druid. 

Ceara, 1, ainm do dhias, agus ainm don dagh, 
agus Ceara, 1; Maloith, i. e. Ceara (Ceres) is the 
name of ears of corn, and the name of a plentiful 
crop, and ceara is a flail. 

Ceara to this day is the word ufed by the Irifh, for 
heating oats in a pot, and placing them in a hole in 
the dry earth of the cabin floor, where they are 
trampled on tiil the hull parts from the feed. 

Ceara prefided over bread, corn and wheat. The 
Irifh fable gives her a daughter named Por-faibhean; 

this 
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this is the Claffic Proferpina ; the propriety of the 


name is not to be underítood, but in the Phoenician 
and the Irifh. Por ™ is feed, race for planting or 
propagating ; Saibhean 2w (avena) is oats, or fmall 
grain. Ceara, fay the Irifh poets, invented the Cearan 
or quern, i. e. the hand mill, and the cearran or 
fickle ; but Porfaibhean, (Proferpina) invented Leite, 
an excellent food, made of oatmeal, called ftirabout, 
from leite a ring or circle, or to move in a circle, 
becaufe it muft be ftirred about during the operation. 
Porfaibhean, fay the Irifh fables, eftablifhed an annual 
folemnity named Luithre or Taithre, that is, the 
harveft-home of the oaten-meal, and by the latter 
name, it is now known to the poor farmers. She 
invented or difcovered alfo, the flige or large horfe 
muícle fhell, to lift up this leite: fhe was made a 
conftellation under the name of Leithre ; thefe fhells 
fhe made into ícales for weighing the meal, and in 
this form fhe is reprefented in the zodiac. The 
Greeks robbed us of this conftellation and called it 
Litra, which is fynonimous to Libra. It has been 
underftood that tlie conftellation Libra or Litra was 
a kind of innovation; that the Greeks were not ac- 
quainted with any fuch is certain; yet we find them 
among the Saggittaries and Capricorns on the old 
Egyptian remains. (Hill's Aftronom. Dict.) 
Porfaibhean is faid to have invented another moft 
wholefome food of the hulls of oats, named Saibhean, 
pronounced faivan, and now called fowens ; a food 
well known by that name in the fuburbs of Dublin; 
eaten with white-wine and nS itis equal to the 
beft blamanche. 
D 2 It 
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It is very plain that Ceara is the Egyptian Ifis. 
** Pai d'abord foupgonné que c'étoit-la le fymbole 
que portoit l'Iis Egyptienne aux approches de l'in- 
ondation, & qu'on lui donnoit alors le nom de 
Leto ou Latone, qui eft le nom du lézard amphibie. 
Ifis prenoit de fon coté le nom de Di-Ane *, Pabon- 
dance & l'on mettoit en fa main la figure d'une caille, 
dont le nom fignifie aufi falut, fecurite row fav. 
les mots Latin falus & falvus en viennent, il fignifier 
aufi couturnix une caille. Quelquefois on trouve 
deux cailles aux piés d'Ifis, pour fignifier une entiére 
fécurité. Abbé Pluche is fometimes very happy in 
his Egyptian etymologies, and fometimes much egaré. 

Ceara is called Maloit or maloid, a flail in common 
Irifh. I doubt if fhe invented this inftrument of 
buíbandry. Mal in the Hebrew is to cut, to bruife. 
The Phoenicians had a temple to Car, Beth-Car, 
1 Sam. 7. 11. Halloway derives the word from Cor, 
the czleftial revolutions and its effects, which are the 
chief and firft fruits in animals and plants. 

5515 Carmel, Spica-plena & pinguis granis abunde 
refertur. (Plantavit's Synon. Lexicon,) this is our 
caor, a berry, a full grain. 

Carmel dicitur quafi p35 “3 pulvinar plenum, 
id eft, fignificat plenam granis. Buxtorf. Chald. 
Lex. Melila, fpica, a confricando, quafi fricatio 
confricatio ; (ibid) here is our frication invented 
by Ceara, from whence we may conjecture, Maloid, 
formerly fignified to tread the corn, and now it 
means a flail, ufed for the fame purpofe. 

Bates obferves, that Carmel in the Bible, fome- 
times expreffes a field of corn, fometimes green ears; 
and fometimes ripe ears,.fit to be rubbed in the 

hand. 
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tand. The green corn, fays he, whilft in the pulp 
will neither threfh or rub out: and corn in the full 
ear, juk cut, will rub out, but not threfh. The 
green corn they dried at the fire, or roaíted it: and 
the full ripe grain in the ear, they rubbed out and 
eat with oil. — here are three ways of eating corn, 
in bread, parched, and in grain. 

Anu, mathar dias, agus mater deorum ; non 
mater deorum, acht ro bo maith dinno biathal fi 
dias, 1. Eo-anu. Vegetation, of corn gathering into 
ear, not mother of the Gods, fays the Gloffarift, 
non mater deorum, but as fhe provides bread, corn, 
or food, bearing the ear—fhe was the eo— (good) — 
Anu—whence Juno with the Latins. Ana & anu 
in [rifh, fignify riches, abundance, continuance of 
fair weather, a drinking cup or horn, a cornucopia ; 
dear, beloved ; and Ann-oid, a temple or church — 
Aon, excellent, noble; Anann, a poetical name 
of Ireland. 

Mathar and Abar, in Irifh, are fynonimous 
words, for the frf caufe, whence, compounded with 
Azbas or Achas fignifying, good-luck, felicity, prof- 
perity, &c. they form Matharaghas & Abarachas, 
an epithet given by the Dtuids to the true God, 
thereby importing the Deity to be, the great firft 
caufe of all felicity, faith, religion, &c. &c. (See 
Ach fully explained in Pref. No. 10). | | 

From this Druidical name, is derived that ridicu- 
lous Greek myftical word ABRAXAS, fo much 
noted by the Fathers. The word was probably of 
Egyptian origin, for by the Emperor Hadrian's 
letter to Servianus, we find the primitive Chriftians - 
inthe Eaft, mixed the Gods of the Heathens with 
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the Chriftian Religion, and if they had not miltaken | 
the fenfe of thofe words, there would have been no 
crime in adopting fo noble an epithet. Ægyptum : 
(fays. Hadrian) quam mihi laudabas, Serviane ca- 
rifime, totam didici levem, pendulam, & ad omnia 
famz momenta volitantem. Illi qui Serapin colunt, 

Chriftiani funt, & devoti funt Serapi qui fe Chrifti 
Epifcopus dicunt. (Vopifcus in. Vita Saturnini 
Tyran.) 

'The Gnofticks, Bafilideans and camina iad 
the Abraxas; Irenæus, Tertullian and Auguítin, 
notice the idle fable of the Greeek letters in the 
word, compofing the number 365, and that they 
fuppofed, there were fo many Heavens. But Mi- 
thras and Abraxis, are fynonimous words for the 
the Deity, and are to be found on the fame medals, 
often with the word I A O. and ADO N AI, the 
firft ftanding for JEHOVA, the laft is a Phondam 
and Irifh word, fignifying Dominus. How then 
did Mithras make out 365: indeed, to form Aba- 
rachas into this number they were obliged to tranf- 
pofe a letter, and to turn CH into X, and then it 
was made up in this manner,. viz. æ 1. € 2. € 100. 
a I. £60. 4 1. c 200, which added together make 
up the number 365. — Brafilides eftablifhed his doc- 
trine in Spain, and there we find the name written 
Abraífes. The Etrufcans had alfo their Abraxas ; 
he is found on their coins with Serapis, Canubis, 
&c. Our Hibernian Druids alfo prefixed the word 
CAD, i.e. Holy to ABR A, and of this, the 
Gymnofophhifts, are faid to have formed ABRA- 
penne and to have made Amulets, as a 

charm 
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charm againít fevers, to be worn round the. neck in 

this form, viz. T 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR - 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
ABRACA 
ABRAC 
ABRA: 
ABR 
AB. 

I cannot help thinking this and the number 365, 
are tricks of the later monks, becaufe, St. Jerom 
expreísly fays, that by Abraxas, the Bafhlideans 
meant the Almighty God.. Bafilides qui: Omnipo- 
tentem deum portentofo nomine appellat Abraxas, 
(& eundem fecundum Grzcas literas, & annui curfus 
numerum dicit in folis circulo, contineri, quem ethnici 
fubeodem numero aliarum literarum vocant Mithram. ) 
Father Montfaucon has given fome hundeds of draw- 
ings from the various medals ftruck with this word 
Abraxas ; where he is reprefented in every diftorted 
form, of half man half beaft, the imagination could 
invent. (Antiq. Vol. IV. page 357.) Our Hiber- 
nin Druids, like their Scythian DANS admitted 
of no images. 

"i “ax An or Aun was the name of. an ob- 
je& of worfhip i in Egypt and Canaan ; Abbe Pluche, 
takes no notice of it. Gen. xli. and 45. it is An, in 
veríe 5, it is Aun. The word, fays Bates, is 
ufed for the ftrength and power of God. The 

apoftates 
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apoftates rio doubt, meant by it, the heavens, and 
the Prophets turn the word upon them, as in Amos, 
v. ver. 5. 5 El fhall become m, there was a 
Beth Aun near Beth El, Jofh. vii. ver. 2. Hof. 5th, 
the calves of Beth An, The On or Aun of the 
Egyptians, was in their more degenerate days, the 
city of the Sun, if we can truft the lxx. Ezek. 30, 
and 17. The 70 were good judges, but are not 
well underftood; the introduétion of foreign words 
ufed by idolatrous nations,’ into the Hebrew text, 
were known to the lxx. and our Commentators 
would do well to follow their explanations. 

Hence the Ban-ana plant, worfhipped by the 
Egyptians, ás the fymbol of fecundity ; hence alfo, 
‘the Irifh dealb-an-dea, ‘a butterfly; literally, the re- 
prefentation of the goddefs Anu; the Egyptians re- 
prefented air, as the caufe of vegetation, by a 
butterfly. — — 

Anu. 1. Ith. 1. lath, Anith. 1. Anann. therefore 
Ith was-mater deorum, likewife wsyp itha, Chaldee 
obítetrix.—— wmm hhita: Vita. Ith, in lrifh, is 
-wheat, bread corn; and here we find Anu joined 
‘with Ith and Anu doubled, in Anann, a name of 
Ireland. Ith or It, is derived from the Hebrew 
mon it, et, itah, wheat. This Hebrew word fays 
Bates, is ufually put under ty henut, for what 
realon doth not appear. I put it under this root be- 
caufe it 1s the only corn we always bind or tie up 
with a bandage. | | 

We find Ith or lath, in a multitude of compounds 
in our trifh Cabiri, as Anith, Jath nan Ann. 
Amudith, lomadith, Maloith whence maloid, (as 
before), Sughith. and many others----in our ditti- 

| onaries 
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onaries we find Ith, corn; Itham, to eat; Ithadias, 
an ear of corn; Ithfen, a dray for corn; Ithir, a 
corn-field, foil, land, country; Amudith, the plen- 
tiful Ith; Dearc-ith, the berry of wheat; Sugh, 
fap, juice; Sugith, wheat in fap. Ctefias fuppofes 
the Affyrian Derceto, to be the fame as Dagon, 
i. e. frumentum,----it was a good guefs of Ctefias. 

Auguttin fays, Seia, was the goddefs of new fown 
corn; and Segetia when it began to fpring up,— 
Saoi or Saoidth in lrifh, is grafs, corn in blade— 
"NN Anona, cibus, pec. equorum ut al. Victus, 
commeatus, frumentum, tributum annuum ad an- 
nonam confervandam. * . 

* Ainith, is the Anaitis of the Perfians and of the 
Copts. + But Anith or Antea was Ceres, as Mon. 
Gebelin proves. In Orpheus, there is a hymn ad- 
dreffed to Ceres or Demeter, and one under the 
name of mother Antea.  Anaitis and Zaretis, 
Diana Perfica. (Selden.) | | 

This was the Al-Itta of the Arabians, al being 
only a prefixed article. Gad autem feu Dea fimpli- 
citer eodem modo vocabitur, quo Herodotus alias 
ab Arabibus Venerem, Alitta appellari teftatur quod 
eft Dea, quamvis alii nomen apud Herodotem Alleh 
effe putant —quod Domina fit Regina noétis, hinc 
igitur denuo patet, Venerem eandem cum luna in 
Oriente habitam fuiffe. Millius, de Gad. p. 241. 

The Chaldzan Anedot, mentioned by Syncellus, 
Íeems to have the fame origin ;—and hence I think 


* Caftellus. 
T Reland in his letter to Wilkins on the Coptic. 
i Hif. Alleg. du Calendr. page 575. 
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the Greek fable of Peleus and Telamon, both born 
of the nymph Endeis, the daughter of Chariclo, i. e. 
(in Irifh Ceara-clu) the renowned Ceara,— and hence 
the ruftick Roman feaft of Anna Perenna. Hence 
alfo, the Etrufcan Ammudatis. - Ammudatis & 
Deus magnus, invenio Ammudatem Deum cultum: 
fed quis & a quibus ne CEdipus divinarit. * 

And the Syrian Mylitta 4 (or Mulita, i. e. Venus.) 
the Lus-for-oir, and the Lus-fo-iar of the Irifh, i. e. 
the light in the eaft, and the light in the weft; the Lu- 
cifer of the Greeks. and. Romans, but they knew 
not, as the Irifh did, that fhe is fo called, becaufe 
when fhe departs out of the funs rays on the weftern 
fide, we fee her in the morning juft before day 
break: itis in this fituation of Venus, that fhe is 
called the Morning-ftar, as in the other fhe is called 

the Evening-ftar. | 

But as I have reafon to think thefe dry fubjeéts 
unpleafant to my Irifh readers, I fhall give the names 
of the reft of the Cabiri in a lift, and leave to them 
to compare the names and attributes with thofe of 
other countries. .They may reft affured that the 
bafis of all the Mythology of the Eaít and of the 
Welt, lies concealed in the philofophy of the Irith 
Druids, and that there are fufficient monuments 
ftill left, to prove the affertion. 

Dagh or Dagh-da, explained in No. 12. 

Lute & Lufe, bandea, i.e. a goddefs. I believe 
the Gloffarift fhould have explained this in the maf- 
culine, a God. Louthat was the name of one of 


+, * Demplter de Etruria Regali, — 
T > Mili plenitudo. | 
the 
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the celeftial powers or good angels of the Gnofticks. 
Lahat, was an epithet of the fupreme God, with 
the Phaenicians. 

Nath, 1. dia an Cacht. Nath, the, God of wif- 
dom. Nath ainm coitceann don uile aifte eigfibh. 
(Vet. Gloff.) i.e. Nath is a name common for all 
fublime compofitions, as hymns, &c. Nath. 1. 
Tine. 1. Tin-cofg. i, teagafg. i. e. Nath, Tine, 
Tincofg, fignify teagafg, 3. e. wifdorn. This was 
allo an Egyptian Deity.’ Urbis (Sais) preeles Dea, 
fEgyptiace quidem Neit: Grzce autem, ut illorum 
fert opinio Adm (Plato in Tim.) i. e. Minerva nam 
Adve antiquis Grecis, Tufcis vero. Tina. (Gori). 
But we fee Tine and Nath, are fynonimous names 
for wifdom, in the Irifh. 

Neit, dia Catha. Neit, the God of war; neit in 
Jrith fignifies war. mE 

Neaman Dogha. 1. Uibhle tenedh. 1. Ceara. Sy- 
nonimous names of the fame Deity. Eiriu, Eire, 
Eirinn, Por, Porfaibhean, fynonimous names. Por, 
is feed or race for planting or propagating. Saib- 
hean, fignifies Oats, (fb Avena) and Eirinn, is 
fertile foil. 99 peri, in Heb. is fruit, corn. N. B. 
Eire, is a poetical name of Ireland, and is the Iris of 
Diodonus, inhabited, he fays, by Britons. 

Ain. Mac Seathair. i. e. Ain, the Son of God. 

Ain. 1. Tauladh. 1. Phan, Fen, 1. Mulach, fyno- 
nimous names of the fame Deity. 

Tath. 1. Tait. 1. Taithlann. 1. Foghmhar. i. e. 
the Deity of the harveft. (See No. 12.) 

Geamhar, i. e. the Deity. penang over corn in 
the blade. 


Raidhe. 
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Raidhe. 1. Redhe. i. e. Sub deities of Re, the 
moon. Fauns, Ruíticks, labourers in the field. 

JEdh. 1. Eth, 1. teinne, the Deity of fire. 

Samhan. 1. Samh-fhiunn, i. e. Samhan is the 
end of fummer, the clofing of the light of Sam, 
the Sun. (See No. 12.) 

Dius, 1; congo, 13 goirlog, 1; fambolg, 1 ; bolg, 
1 ; bolog, 1; comhartha, ar neamh ar clith na ma- 
dideana, i. e. Dius and the following words fignify an 
ear of corn; it is a fign in the heavens, at the left 
of the Virgin. 

See the learned Dr. Hyde on the Sibylla. In 
Arabic daufeh is an ear-of corn ; and dufhiza is the 
Perfico-Indian name of this conftellation; but here 
we are told the word implies Virgo. Secundum Phe- 
nices & Chaldaeos, autumnali tempore (quando fruges 
ad meflem maturz) preeft fignum virginis feu puelle 
fpicas in agrolegentis ; hinc, infigni Aftronomo Perfz 
Albumazar, in Sphera Pers-Indica in primo figni 
virginis decano oritur puella cui Perficum nomen 
dufhiza feu virgo. Apud Arabes & Perfas hoc fignum 
fynochdochicé vocatum eft Sumbul feu Sumbula, i. e. 
fpica que tamen proprie & abfque figura, eft tamen 
primaria hujus figni ftella fpicarum fafciculum re- 
prefentans, MYW». fibula in Hebrew is fpica erecta. 
in the modern Irifh it implies a gathering in of the 
corn, whence fabhal a barn, granary, &c. Samhbolg 
an ear of corn ripened by Samh the Sun. | 

Samhan-draoic, 1; Cabur, 13 comhceangalladh ; 
of this hereafter. 

Cann, 1; Ré lan, 1; Luan làn, the full moon; 
hence the Kann or Diana of the Etrufcans. 

. Samhan, 
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Samhan, 1; Ceifil, r; Giolla, i. e. Satan, the 
Devil. 

The Greeks were acquainted with this deitv; but 
I do not find they received him into their catalogue, 
which is the more furprizing, as they acknowledge 
him of Pheenician origin, as we learn from Damafcius 
in his Life of Hidorus. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 242, p. 1074. 
* Afklapius, who is worfhipped at Beryte, is neither 
Grecian nor Egyptian, but Phoenician; for Sdyc had 
children, who were called Diofcures or Cabires. The 
eighth was ESMVNVS, that is to fay, ASKLEPIOS. 
He was a youth of fuch exquíite beauty, that 4/4ronves, 
queen of Phoenicia, and mother of the gods, fell in 
love with him, if the fable is true. He, who took 
delight in attending the flocks, perceiving the goddefs 
attached herfelf to him fo ftrongly, that he had no 
means of avoiding her, caftrated himfelf with a hat- 
chet. The goddefs, grieved to the foul at this action, 
called the youth P Gian, (sui Thesave xesrAtorure TO» viaxiexe», ) 
and placed him among the gods, that his paffion 
fhould never be forgotten. On this account he was 
named ESMVNVS by the Phoenicians, though others 
fay he was fo called by being the eighth fon of Sadyk; 
Efmunus in Phoenician implying that number ; how- 
ever this is he who carries light in the midít of dark- 
nefs, (er exolu dioAvyio ave ¿rerbas.) 

The reader will find moft of thefe deities among 
the Phoenician and Chaldzan gods mentioned by 
Halloway. And in Relandus, he will find Beth-Car, 
Beth-Anath, Beth-Er, Beth-Ere, &c. &c. 

Lemery at the word Oriza (rice) on the faith of 
Biron and other voyagers, fays, that in India is a 
pagod, remarkable for the delicacy of its workman- 

hip ; 
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fhip ; it is the figure of one of the Japanefe divinities, 
placed in a niche, and what is moft furprizing, that 
the god and the niche, is no bigger than a fingle grain 
of rice. This work is a ftructure fo much diftin- 
guifhed, that with an eye-glafs one can fee the eyes, 
nofe and mouth, and all proportions are in the greateft 
exactnefs. This little god with its niche, is placed 
on the /pike of an ear, which grows from the rice, and 
half of another grain of rice, makes the pedeftal of the 
little idol. I take this to be a figure of Ith or Anu. 

I fhall now fay fomething of Samhain-draoic, and 
free my readers of a Y fubject on which I could write 
volumes. 

Draoic or Draoieachd, as it is now written, is 
formed of Draoi or Drui, a Druid; and is a word by 
which the Irifh exprefs magic, enchantment, forcery, 
&c. Draoitheachd, properly the druidical worfhip 
and facrifice, (Shaw) proceeding from Draoi or 
Draoith, a Druid; (ibid.) This word I thought to 
be derived from the old Perfic Daru, a wife man ; but 
] think Plantavit in his Lex. Synon. Hebr. and Chald. 
has given a more fatisfactory folution. p77 daris, 
exponere, declarare res quaefitas, unde 3,7, druida, 
quafi interpres, & expofitor. 

Samhain-draoic, is therefore the orgia of Samhan, 
I; Cabur; but Saman, as we have fhewn in the laft 
number, was the angel of darknefs, prefiding over the 
fouls of the departed; how many of theíe angels 
were concerned in the Cabiri, I do not learn, but I 
have reafon to think there were three, becaufe their 
emblem was three hollow brafs rings, called Samo- 
thracian rings, by Artemidorus, many of which are 
in my poffeflion, and many are daily dug up in Ireland. 

I have 
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I have here annexed a plate of them ; and probably, 
thefe are alluded to in the Revelations, by the three 
unclean fpirits, like frogs, coming out of the mouth 
of the Dragon, ch. 16, 13. 

Cabur, 1 ; Comhceangalladh, i. e. they were united 
to each other in the moft folemn manner; galladh 
is a promife, a vow, a pledge; geallam to promife, to 
devote ; cean, favour, fault, crime; ceangail, a bond, 
a reftraint ; ceangallach, obligatory; comh-ceangal- 
ladh, affociated together by facred obligations ; ca- 
braim to join, to write, to couple; cabhra, auxiliary. 

"133 Cabir in Hebrew, may be tranflated ftrong, 
potent, mighty ; Job, viii. 2, the words of thy mouth 
be like a cabir wind ; 15. 10. more cabir in days than 
thy father—here it means numerous. 36. 5. Be- 
hold God is Cabir,—great or abounding,—Or does 
Job here point to the Cabiri of the Canaanites ?— 
but “3m chabir, from whence the Irifh Cabur, is to 
conjoin, aflociate; to enchant, to conciliate, to 
calm, to reconcile, to footh. Gen. xiv. 3. all thofe 
chabiru, were joined inthe vale of Siddim. Ex. 
xxvi. 3. five curtains fhall be chabur together; and 
Job. xvi. 4. I could chabireh, i. e. heap up words 
againít thee: play the foothing orator againft you. 
Pfalm xciv. 20. Shall the throne of iniquity have 
chabir with thee, i. e. fellowfhip. 

This word Chabir, fays Bates, is ufed for fome 
fpecies of idolatrous divinations, conftrued con- 
juration and enchantment, as Deut. xvii. 11 that 
ufeth divination, or are obfervers of times, or an 
enchanter, or 43r am Chabir Chabir. Leigh fays, 
the word is ufed to exprefs that fpecies of pretended 
fpiritual influence or fupernatural power, like the 

real 
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real power of words and mufic over ferpents, from 
conjoining or confociating them,— but the word 
exprefly means a companion, an affociate, company, 
as Jud. xx. 1. All the men of Ifrael were gathered 
together againít the city, (Chabirim) knit together 
as one man, and Job xl. 25. ufed it in the like 
feufe, the Chabirim (companions) make a banquet 
for them. 

Bochart, Selden and Cumberland have been mif- 
led by Paufanias and other Greek writers, in explain- 
ing Cabiri to fignify Dii potes, vel Dii magni. 
Sanchoniatho tells us, from Sydyc came the Diofcuri, 
Cabiri, Corybantes and Samothraces; thefe firft in- 
vented the building of a mé», or a compleat (hip. 

Bochart acknowledges, credebantur enim iis im- 
buti juftiores fieri, & fanctiores & in quibufcunque 
periculis prafentiflimos habere Deos, & a naufragio 
maxime eíle prorfus immunes. On voyages they 
were the prefervers of fhips from fhipwreck ; our 
Druids therefore named them Di-Ofcara *, the guar- 
dian angels of travellers, voyagers, &c. Hence Jafon, 
Orpheus, Hercules, Caítor, Agamemnon, Ulyfles, 
and Pollux, fought to be initiated in the Samothra- 
cian rites. But what is ftill ftronger, Curra-bunnith 
in Irifh, implies fhip-builders, for the Corybantes 
were the facrificing priefts of Ceres, who was Ifis, 


* My readers muft not be furprized at finding different ex- 
planations of the fame Phoenician words, drawn from the Irith 
language. As new light is thrown on the fubje& by the more 
antient MSS. that have lately come to my view. "Thus, ina 
former publication, I collated the Irifh Diícir, with the Punic 
Diofcuri ; but on comparing the paflage of Sanchoniatho, with 
Bochart’s Remarks, they evidently were the Druidical Di- 
Ofcara; for Ofcara fignifies a voyager by fea or land. 

the 
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the great navigatrix, fo called for the Irifh Efs, a 
fhip. as I have fhewn in No. XII. 

The learned Spencer, that princeps Criticorum, in 
his Diff. de Origine Arce & Cherubinortm, plainly 
fhews that Cherub in Hebrew does moft properly 
imply ftrength, might, power; but that Chabir im- 
plies focii, and were often written one for the other. 
It is the fame in Irifh. Cairbre is the moft proper 
word anfwering to Cherub,whenceCairbre Liffeachar, 
and a hundred other princes of Ireland were fo called. 
That Samnos and Samnothracia were fo called from 
the rites of the Cabiri, having been eftablifhed there 
by the Pelafgi, is allowed by all authors. Bochart, 
from a paílage in Herodotus, conjectures they were 
called DYp^ 12D Samadracos, pro morione fumitur, 
quafi Samothraces Deos, id eff Cabiros, oris atque 
corporis habitur imitetur. We have feen a better 
derivation, in the foregoing pages. From what has 
been faid, I conclude, that the myfteries of the Cabiri, 
confifted in the Arkite worfhip, fo learnedly handled 
by my worthy and learned friend Mr. Bryant. 

The Greeks had confounded the Saman and the 
Cabiri, which were named Amain, or the internal 
deities, from the Coptic ament, i. e. infernum, and 
turned the name into Eumenides, i. e. the good 
minded deities ; yet they always worfhipped them in 
fear and terror. From ament, came ament-dis, the 
deities of hell. The word may be found in the 
Coptic Pfalter, pfalm xvi. ** Becaufe thou wilt not 
leave my foul in (ament) hell.” Again, in Luke, 
chap. xvi. “ And in (ament) hell, he lift up his eyes, 
being in torments ;” from this Coptic or ZEgyptian 

Vor. IV. No. XIII. E word, 
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word, are derived the Irifh amain, aimhneac, dohm- 
neac ifrein, all fignifying the infernal dcep, hell, &c. 

Another name of the Irifh Cabiri, was Tromh-dhe, 
tutelary gods, fays Shaw ; but where's the proof? 
trom, 1 ; caimfeacus, i. e. Socii. Vet. Gloff. Hib. 

If thefe Phoenician deities were known to the 
Welfh Britons, then we may conclude, that the Irifh 
and Welfh were one and the fame people : but if we 
find, (as is really the cafe) that they were not known 
to the Welíh, or to the Gauls; we muft conclude, 
either that the Irifh are of another defcent, or that 
they had an early connexion with Orientalifts, who 
did not only eftablifh their religion, but their lan- 
guage in Ireland ; which I think has been fufficiently 
proved. And thefe deities may have come to them 
by the Pelafgi or Etrufci; for, Samothracia Sacra 
Etrufcorum inventum. Dardanus eorum autor. 
(Virgil. Gori. Dempfter.) And we find moft of the 
names of the Irifh Cabiri on the Etrufcan monuments, 
as Anu, Ithia, &c. &c. 

The Pelafgi and Etrufci, became one nation and 
people. Nempe Pelafgi, cum Tyrrhenis five Etruf- 
cis permixti. (Cluverius, Ital. p. 438.) Pelafgi, com- 
munemque cum ‘Tyrrhenis terram incoluerunt. 
(Marcian. Heracl.) ` 


SECTION VL 


Before I quit this fubject, I muft reply to a general 
objeGion made to the introduétion of Etrufcan co- 
lonies, to this ifland. It is known that the Etruftans 
were a very polifhed people, of Oriental origin, and 

remarkable 
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remarkable for their fkill in architecture ; where then 
are their buildings to be difcovered in Ireland ? 

It is certain that our Druids, and the Etrufcans, 
like all other antient idolaters, firít had no covered 
temples, but made the holy fires on the tops of 
mountains, ! | 


x Mundus univerfus eft Templum Solis.” 
(Alex. ab Alex.) 


Here they worfhipped Aefar, firft towards Samh, the 
fun, and next towards the facred fires, as being the 
things in which the Logh chiefly dwelt. They directed 
their worfhip to Saman and the Cabur, in caves and 
darknefs. Such I take to be the cave of New Grange, 
fo well explained by Governor Pownall. In this 
cave were three altars, correfponding to the fuppofed 
number of the Cabiri. But I have great reafon to 
think, they afterwards made their holy fires in the 
round towers, and that the building of them was in- 
troduced by the Tuath Dadanann priefts from Etru- 
tla; becaufe we are told, that the old priefts, the 
Firbolg, oppofed the doétrine of thefe Tuath Da- 
danann ; a holy war broke out, which ended at 
length in two battles, one fought at the plains of the 
North tower, and the other at thofe of the South 
tower. All this is the exact refemblance of the 
Perfian hiftory. They firt made the holy fires on 
the tops of hilis, but Zoroaftres, finding thefe facred 
fires in the open air, were often extinguifhed by rain, 
tempefts and ftorms, he directed that fre towers 
fhould be built, that the facred fires might be better 
preferved *. 


* Prideaux's Conncétion, 8vo. vol. i, p. 306. 
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And it fo happens, that the tower of Cafhell, ad- 
joins a building called Cormac’s chapel, that is of 
true antient Etrufcan architecture. The capitals of 
the pillars are of the rude Etrufcan order ; the arch 
is femi-circular, and in fhort, there is nothing of what 
we call Gothic, in the whole building. Cormac was 
proclaimed king of Cafhel, in 902, and at the fame 
time exercifed the functions of archbifhop of that 
See. O'Brien fays, there is fufficient evidence that 
he did not build this chapel, but only repaired that 
and the two churches of Lifmore. The tradition of 
the oldeft people at Cafhel, is, that it was a Heathen 
temple. A plan, elevation and fection of this very 
curious building, fhall be given in the courfe of this 
work, when we treat of Irifh buildings in general. 

The Seanachiths, or hiftorians of Ireland, have 
recorded, that the Perfian religion thus reformed, 
was profeffed in Ireland, E. gr. Anno mundi 2811, 
do gabh Tighearmas M*Follamheim, M'Eitriail, 
M‘Iriail faidh, M“Eireamoin, rioghacht Eirin 
oir asé an Tighearmas fo do thionfgain iodhal adh- 
radh do dheanamh ar ttus do Crom chruaidh, 
amhuil do rin Sera/?res, fan Greig; i. e. in the year 
of the world 2811, Tighearmas fon of Follaman, fon 
of Eithriall, fon of Irial the prophet, fon of Eremon, 
fucceeded to the throne. It was this Tighermas ef- 
tablifhed the worfhip of the idol Crom Cruach, as 
Zoroaftres had done in Greece. I take this from 
Keating, who probably ftuck in Greece, inftead of 
Perfia ; and Crom Cruach was not an idol, as I have 
explained in my laft number. 

There was a Beth-Kerem, called alfo Beth-Akke- 
rem, (Jerem. vi. 1.) in Codice Nidda, xi. 7. this 

| place 
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place is defcribed abounding with a red fand, and 
the ftreams iffuing from it were of a bloody colour ; 
this correfponds fo perfeétly with the fabulous ac- 
counts of our Crom-cruach, that 1 could not avoid 

mentioning 1t. 
The Greeks had the name of Zoroaltres in great 
efteem, fpeaking of him as the great mafter of all 
human and divine knowledge. Plato, Ariftotle, 
Plutarch and Porphyry, mention him with honour, 
Pythagoras, an Etrufcan by birth, was the difciple of 
Zoroaftres ; Porphyry fays, “ that by him Pythagoras 
was cleanfed from the pollutions of his life paft, and 
inftructed from what things virtuous perfons ought 
to be free ; and alfo learned from him the difcourfe 
concerning nature, and what are the principles of 
the univerfe;” and Iamblicus tells us, that Pythagoras 
ftudied twelve years at Babylon under Zoroaítres, 
and in his converfe with the Magi, he learnt from 
them arithmetic, mufic, and the knowledge of divine 
things and the facred myfteries pertaining thereto. 
But, Pythagoras did nof bring this doétrine into 
Greece and Italy, with that purity with which he 
received it from Zoroaftres.. Abul-Pharagius, an 
Arabian writer, by religion a Chriftian, tells us, that 
Zoroaftres foretold to his Magi or Druids, the coming 
of Chrift, and that at the time of his birth, there 
fhould appear'a wonderful ftar, and left it in com- 
mand with them, that when that ftar fhould appear, 
they fhould follow the directions of it, and go to the 
place where he fhould be born, and there offer gifts 
and pay their adoration to him; and that it was by 
this command, that the three wife men came from 
the Faft, that is, out of Perfia, to worfhip Chrift at 
E 3 | Bethlehem. 
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Bethlehem. And fo far Shariftani, though a Ma- 


hommedan writer, doth agree with him, as that he 
tells us, that Zorcaitres torctold the coming of a 
wonderful perfon in the later times, who fhould 
reform the world both in religion and righteoufnefs. 
(Hiftoria Dynaítor, p. 54. Religio Vet. Perfarum, 
c. xxxi. Prideaux’s Connection, v. i, p. 328.) 

I mention this circumftance of Zoroaítres's hiftory, 
becaufe it is very furprizing that the Irifh Seanachiths 
fhould know any thing of Zoroaftres, if they derived 
from the Britains, and from Gaul; but more parti- 
cularly, becaufe we find in moll of the antient records, 
It is pretended that an Irifh Druid did foretell the 
coming of Chrift. And there is great probability, 
that this was borrowed from their knowicdge of the 
hiftory of Zoroaftres, through the Etrufcans. 

Another ftrong circumftance of the Etrufcan co- 
lony from Croton, having arrived’ in Ireland, arid 
mixed with the Thracian’ Pactye, feems evident 
from the name of Crutheni, Cruthi, Dalaraite, Da- 
laradia, Dalradii, Dalradii, Dalrieda,:. being the 
common name of the’ fame people feated in Ulfter, 
who afterwards pafled: over to Scotland. | 


Pergit ad terram Cruthenorum feu Dal n dhondi 
, (Vita Patricii a Patr. j jun. .) 
Dal Radii dicti Crutheni, (Colgan. ). e ed! 


Dalaradios—populos Ultoniz, Cx dun oriun- 
dus fuit S. Comgallus & qui proinde cognati ejus 
ab Adamnano vocantur, codem vocari Cruthi- 
meis. (Colgan): Here we find the Crethi or Pa&yz 
of Thrace, as mentioned before ; the name Cruthi- 
meis, fignifies Judge of the Cruthi.. ^ ` P 

^ Dalradia 


^ 
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Dalradia Regio Ultoniz, hodie Ibh-Tach. 
(Colgan.) 


Dal apud Hibernos communiter ufurpatur pro 
ftirpe, * ut Dal Raidhe, (feu Dal Raite) Dal Cais, 
&c. Ibh has the fame fignification, (OBrien’ s Dic.) 
Ibh a country, tribe, people; this is the Chald. 
IYN provincia; confequently, Dal Raite, fignifies 
the tribe of the Rheti; populi a Tufcia ducunt 
originem, a Rhato Lydorum duce ita dicti, (Demp- 
fter de Etruria Regali.) - Ibh Tach or Tagh, muft 


alfo mean the tribe or defcendants of Tages; Etruf-. 


cus divinationis per auguria inventor; hence the 
Salantini olim Dol-ates, (ibid.)—that is the Dal 
of Atys. But fays Colgan, Dalradia or Arradia, 
is faid to be fo named before the arrival of Patrick, 
from a certain king or queen, named Aradius. 
Aretium, Regia Ci/nii, Rex Etrufcorum. Arre- 
tium etiam dictum Etruriz | urbs antiquifiima, ac 
potens. Colonia erat. Arctia Jani Uxor. (Demplter.) 
In the Etrufcan antiquities difcovered by Inghira- 
mius, we find one moft curious, written in Etrufcan 
and Latin, on a fheet of lead, enveloped in wood 
and pitched canvas; it was written by Profperus, 
the Augur; and runs thus, Pater meus Vefulius 
Anti Fefulani, & Acca Cecinnz filius me non 
folum Ethrufcam, fed etiam Graecam & Hebraicam 
linguam docuit; poftea aügurandi artem & ipfius 
Nature arcanz — igitur cum ita res fe habeant, quz 


|. * [In Spanifh, Del. Arab. dal, familia, Heb, 297 dall, ex- 
tradus, pps dalith propago.—Sil, in Irifh, has ane fame fig- 
nification, Heb. Dip Shil. Arab Sil- filch. i 


apud 
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apud me funt, Romanis non relinquenda decrevi — 
quare in firmiori loco & tutiori hujus arcis cornua 
mea aurca, & omnia facra Di-Anz repofui & penates 
meos & multas fcripturas, quas omnes apud me 
habeo. 

CI9I9CCCXIX : ex Tranfalpenninis Coloniis 
magno exercitu comparato, Vulterram verfus venit. 
(Alcus.) | 

CIjI9CCCXXXIX : Crotone concilium—Adri- 
enfes obfeffi, poftquam opem à Rhethiis promiffam 
diù fruftrà expectaffent legatos ad Vulterranum fe- 
natum mittunt, orantes, ut ipfis Colonis ignofceret, 
verum non ignofcitur : donec Adrienfes praefectum, 
& defectionis duces Alco tradidiffent—Qqui dam- 
nati funt. 

"Thufcorum colonias hic reponit Fefulanus Cuftos 
hujus Scornellanz Arcis. 

Brigania—Ebodera—Ceneftiacum Czrites—Spina 
eifdem  Pelafgis fabrica Fefulenfibus———Cortona 
Crotone. 

Arretini autem habent. 

Birgiam, Ogiganum, Cirtonam, Arictiam, Al- 
benium, Ogigium, &c. [taliz habitatores funt‘ Abo- 
rigines, qui ex ZEgiptiis prodiere. i Augur. 
hoc fcripfit. 

To this let us add, that the firft Etrufcan king 
after the fabulous time of the Etrufcans, was Meleus. 
Rex Etrufcorum tote Italie imperavit: he confe- 
quently was the leader of the Pelafgian colony to 
Spina, and afterwards to Spain, where Herodotus 
finds him under the name of Melefi-genes, and 
thinks it was Homer.—Decere eum dum juvenis 
effet, regiones & urbeis vifere,——porro quum ex Hi- 

{fpania 
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fpania & Tyrrhenia in Ithacam deveherentur, con- 
tigit Melefi-genem occulis jam anté parum valentem, 
extremé laborare.—This fhews the origin of the 
Irifh Hiftory, and though I believe that part of the 
Irifh records not to be true in every part of the de- 
tail, there is good authority to fay, that fuch a co- 
lony did arrive from Spain; of which I fhall treat 


in a future number. In fhort, the hiftory of the an- 


tient Pelagi and Ethrufci, is the fame as that of the 
antient Irifh. 

It is not only in hiftory, that the Irifh fhew an 
Oriental origin, but in the arts and fciences, the 
terms, names and appropriations ;—for example, 
in the military line; with what contempt the Irifh 
troops, called Galloglafs's and Kearns, are mention- 
ed by all Englifh writers. "Words corrupted from 
Ciola-chlas, and Cearna; but thefe are Hebrew 
names occurring many times in the facred fcriptures. 
on chil, Viri ftrenui. yh chloz miles armis ac- 
cinctus. So in lrifh Culith, Charioteers. mp 
Kiiluth, Copiz militares, Türmz militum: Amufadh, 
light troops, lying in ambufh, pyyn hamus, miles 
eques levis armature & expeditus ad currum. 
Cearna, is from ve Karuain, milites evocati, qui 
precibus folum ad militiam affumebantur. ~. 

The ancient Irifh had a corps called Shililah ; 
they fought with {pears made of oak, pointed and 
hardened in the fire: thefe were a kind of light 
armed irregulars. In Chaldeé pemby fhilaha is a 
mifhle weapon ; telum, gladius, . miffile, (Caftelus) 
and pow fhelak, burnt: whence the common name 
at this day, ‘viz. fhileelah, a ftick burned at the end, 
‘carried by the Peafants to defend themfelves. 


The 
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The Spanifh narative of Pedro Teixiera, printed 
at Antwerp in 1610, who was at Borneo in 1600, 
and defcribing the weapons of the inhabitants, fays, 
“ Pero lo mas comun fon Se/ibbes que fon unos 
palos toftados tan rezios para herir como el heirro.” 
i. e. they fought with Selihhes, /icks burned at the 
end, and were as [tout to {trike with as if of iron. 
Heb. ppp filufin milites veterani, Triari.—— 
The Irifh Laineach, a ípear man, is the Hebrew 
399 lanak, whence the Latin lancea; So. Ruim- 
neach corrupté Ruibneach, a fpear man, is the 
pu» of the Hebrew, lancea, hafta, fpeculum ; 
unde Ital. Ronca. Lat. Rumex genus teli ; all thefe, 
and many more military terms common to the He- 
brew and the Irifh, may be found in Plantavit, 
under nos pue Vir belli. m 

I now take my leave of the xpires ¿2205 of Irifh 
hiftory, and proceed to occular demonftration of 
the Oriental manners and cuftoms this country can 
boaft of, by monuments ftill exifting in the king- 
dom, which could have been introduced only by 
the Phoenicians, Pelafgians or Etrufcans ; or by the 
connection of the.Magogian Scythians with them. 

My readers, by this time, are probably convinced, 
that fome foreign colonies, from the eaftern coun- 
tries, mixed with the antient Irifh; as a further 
proof of. it, I cannot pafs over the Irifk names for 
Jhoes, words in common ufe, fo different from the 
Welíh. The moft antient fhoes were made of bull. 
rufhes : this was firft practifed by the ZEzyptians, as 
we lcarn from Balduinus;—** Ad AEgyptios redeam, 
apud eos è junco, queniadmodum è papyro, ut apud 
Hifpanos € Sparto, calceos in ufu fuiffe: cum junci, 

quorum 
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qvorum feraciffima eft /Egyptus, in funes, flrata, 
corbes, atque adéo calceos, non minus quam Spartum 
Hiipanicum. Spartem autem id, è quo Sparti Calcei, 
ut & pleraque alia conficiuntur, junci fpecies eft.” 
(Calceus Antiquus & Myfticus, P24) — . 

The names for fhoes in Irifh; are bhrog, bhrogamh, 
as, gheas, foirgimh, folas; triaghim, cuarthan, nou 
heirt, galoighimh, Cuarogamh, guifeir. : : is 

In Welfh, Efgid, kuaran, ' guintas,  follak, TN 
pen, arken;—kuaran,.is-corrupted from. the. Irith 
cuarthan, i. e. cuar twifted, wound round, and the 
Egyptian and Chaldee wyp4 itana, junci’ fpecies ; 
i e. Calceus, fays R. Jehuda in Gemara. See alfo, 
Buxtorf, at the word, where he fays, “ his pedes 
involvebantur tamquem calceamentis, die propitia- 
tionis, quando prohibitum eft calceis incedere, fic 
ibidem mentio calceamentorum ex foliis daétyli, 
junci,”” &c. &c. from the Irifh cuarthan, the Greek 
and Latin cothurnus feem to be derived, fays 
Lhwyd.  Follak is from the Irifh fol-as, compound- 
ed of fol a covering, and as a fhoe; from the Cop- 
tick bep, gbefo, juncus; whence the Irifh gus/cir a 
fhoe, hofe ; and the old Perfic gu/h a fhoe; and the 
modern Irifh geas-aire & geafaidh vulgó greafaidh a 
fhoe-maker. | 

The Irifh Prog, is either from the Coptic broia 
juncus, (broia, jonc marin, St. Ifidore nous a con- 
fervé ce mot. Bullet) or contracted from beir wear- 
ing and gamb (gpa goma Chaldee) juncus. So 
is coifbheirt fhoes, i. e. beirt worn, cois on the feet. 
Foirgimh, 1s probably two Chaldee words &^5N 
phera and Ni23 goma, both implying Juncus or the 

Bullrufh, 
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Bullrufh ; or from the Irifh foir protecting, faving, 
defending, & goma, juncus. 

Their is another Irifh word, derived from the ufe 
of the bull-rufh, not to be found in the Welfh, and 
that is /remon, a rope. NJYD'D in Chaldee Simuna, 
juncus, a bull.rufh or ftrong grafs, of which ropes 
are made, fays the Lexiconifts. The only Welíh 
words for a rope in Lhwyd, under funis, are rhaf, 
tant, kord, rheffyn. The words here collated, are 
in fuch common ufe, that if the Welíh language 
had ever admited them, they could not have been loft, 
as Mr. Lhwyd juftly oberves of the Irif word ui/ce, 
water. -— 
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IODHAN MORAIN, 


OR, 


BREAST-PLATE or JUDGMENT. 


PL A T E L 


(From Kzarixc's Hiftory of Ireland.) 


A. D. 4. Do gabh Fearadhac Fionfachtnac, M*- 
Criomthain-Niadhnar, Mac Lughoi-Riabhndearg, do 
fol Eireamhoin, rioghact Eirin 20 bliadhain. Nar 
Taothchaoch inghean Loic, mac Daire do Cruithin 
tuaith mathair Fearadhac, as uime do gartbaoi 
Fearadhac Fachtnac de dobhrigh go raibh ceart agus 
firinne da ccoimead lo na linn an Eirinn. As na 
rcimbias «lo bhi Moran mac Maoin an, 1. e. an ceart 
Breithon aga raibh an lodhan Moruin aige, agus do 
bhi do bhuadhaibh aice gi be do cuirfeadh fa na 
bhraghaid 1 re linn breitheamhnas eigcirt do dhean- 
adh, go niadhadh an Iodhan go daingion timpchioll 
a bragrad, agus go mbiodh ag falzidh ara bhraghaid 
go mbearadh an bhrath choir; agus do niodh mar 
an cceadhna leis an ti do tigeadh do dheanamh 
faghnaife bhreige go hadmhail na firinne dho, gon 
on Iodhfin ata feanfhocal, mar an orduigheann neach 

' an 
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an lodhan-Moruin, do bheith fa bhraghaid an ti bhios 
ag deanadh fiadhnaifi a ndoigh go ndiongnadh firinne, 
agus fuar l'earadhach Fionfactnanc bas a Liatruim : 
that is, 

Anno Domini 4. Fearadac Fionfaétnac, fon of 
Criomthan-Niaanor, fon of Lugh-Riabhdearg of the 
line of Fireamon, was king of Ireland, and reigned 
20 ycars; his mother Taothchaoch was the daughter 
of Loich, fon ot Darius, a Cruthenian ; he was named 
Fearadac Fachtnac, becaufe of his juftice and equity 
during his government. In his time lived Moran 
(fon of Maon) the upright judge, who had the lodhan 
Morain : this ornament was worn on the breaft, and 
if any one gave falfe fentence, the lodhan Moriun 
would clofe round the neck, till he had given the 
proper verdict ; and it would do the fame if put on 
the breaft of a witnefs, if he was delivering falfe evi- 
dence. Hence it became a proverb, to threaten the 
witnefs with the Iodhan Morain, in topes of forcing 
the truth from him. 

And in another place, Keating fays, “ The famous 
Moran (Mac Maoin) was one of the chief judges 
of this kingdom; when he fat upon the bench to 
adminilter juítice, he put the miraculous Iodhan- 
Moruin about his neck, which had that wonderful 
power, that if the judge pronounced an unjuft decree, 
the breaít-plate would inftantly contract itfelf, and 
encompaís the neck fo clofe, that it would be im- 
poffible to breath, but if he delivered a juft fentence, 
it would open itfelf, and hang loofe upon his fhoul- 
ders. 

Where the monk found the name of this king, or 
ef his judge, does not appear. O'Flaherty makes no 

mention 
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mention of them; however, we are obliged to 
Keating for the prefervation of the name of this cu- 
rious breaft-plate; the ftory is evidently made out 
of the following lrifh words : 

Iodh, Iodhan, a chain, collar, gorget, breaft-plate. 

Iodhan, fincere, pure, undefiled. 

lodhana, pangs, torments. 

Jodhadh, a fhutting clofing, joining. 

It is evident that the lodhan-Morain was the breaft- 
plate of judgment. That I now prefent to my readers 
is of gold, of the fize of the drawing ; it was found 
twelve feet deep in a turf bog, in the County of 
Limerick, on the eftate of Mr. Bury, and is now in 
the pofleflion of Mrs. Bury, of Granby-Row, Dublin. 

It is made of thin plated gold, and chaced in a very 
neat and workman-like manner ; the breaft-plate is 
fingle, but the hemifpherical ornaments at the top, 
are lined throughout with another thin plate of pure 
gold : thefe are lefs expofed to injury when on the 
breaft, than the lower part; there muft have been a 
particular reafon for lining thefe circular concave 
pieces, which I think will appear hereafter ; about 
the center of each is a fmall hole in the lining, to 
receive the ring of a chain that fufpended it round 
the neck ; and in the centers in front, are two fmall 
conical pillars of folid gold, highly polifhed. The 
chain was found and fecreted by the peafant from 
Mr. Bury. In cutting the turf, the flane or fpade 

ftruck the middle of the ornament, and bruifed it, 
as reprefented in the ii ; every other part is 
perfect. 
The whole weighs Gt yd guineas. 
Another 
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Another was found fome years ago in the County 
of Longford, and fold for twenty-flx guineas. 

The breaít-plate of the high prieft of the Jews, 
was named tn chofhen, Exod. xxviii, 4. and in 
Exod. xxviii. 15. DBCO wn chofhen mefhephot, 
that is the breaít-plate of judgment. The Greeks 
name it 267, i. e. rationale, Guia ad pectus, rationis 
quafi Tedem, fuit appofitum. 

It is very particularly defcribed in Exodus xxviii, 
and 15th verle, ** Thou fhalt make the breaft-plate 
of judgment with cunning work, after the manner 
of the Ephod thou fhalt make it; of gold, of blue, 
and of purple, and of fcarlet, and of fine twined 
linen fhalt thou make it. Four fquare fhall it be, 
being doubled. And thou fhalt fet in it, fettings of 
Ítones, even four rows of ftones, &c. And thou fhalt 
make upon the breaft plate chains at the ends, of 
wreathen work and pure gold, and two rings of gold, 
and thou fhalt put the two wreathen chains of gold in 
the two rings, &c- and thou fhalt put in the breaít- 
plate of judgment the URIM and the THUMMIM, 
and they fhall be upon Aaron's heart when he goeth 
before the Lord. 

There is no miftaking this defcription of the 
breaft-plate of the Jews; the chains excepted, it has 
no refemblance to that of our Hibernian Druids. 

Looking into Buxtorf's Chaldee Lexicon, I found 
Ioden fignified the breaft plate; and that Moran, did 
the fame ; but I could no where find Ioden-Moran 
compounded. The commentators in my poffeffion, 
afforded no information; I then applied by letter 
to R. J. J. Heideck, Profeflor of Oriental Languages, 
and reccived the following anfwer : : 

«€ Sir, 
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ec Sir, 


* [ find param sem chofen hemefphot, or the 
breaft plate of judgment, named Jay )"* Ioden 
Moren, by Rab. Joda in Talmud Sanhedrim, p. 134. 
And in Comm. Ein Jacob, p. 150, it is derived from 
the imperfect verb wwr which he fays is Moren, and 
bbws he fays is the fame as Ioden, and he adds, that 
the words Urim and Thummim have the fame fignifi- 
cation ; but Rab. Simon in Ejus: p. 135 and 1'5t, 
more plainly fays it is Moren Ioden, which according 
to Rab. Solomon larchis, is alfo Ioden Moran. Rab. 
Meir calls it Doen Moren. The Rab. in Talmud 
fay, that the Meffias fhall be called Ioden Muren. . 
for he fhall be the judge, as in Ifaiah xith. Thus, 
Sir, it 1s very plain that the Irifh name is derived 
from the Chaldee Chofhen Hemefhpot, or Ioden 
Muren *. | 

I am, &c. 
Temple-bar, -~ Jonn Jos. Heipeck, 
It July, 1783 — Prof. Ling. Oriental. 


In the Irifh language Dunn is a judge, and Maor, 
a lord or chief. The explanation given by Buxtorf 
to Moran or Maran, fo perfeétly correfponds to 
Keating's picture of Moran, one would think the 
Irth word had originally the fame meaning. 3% 


€ The Irifh word is often written Iodh, and I think has the 
fame meaning as Urim, viz. an oracle. Heb. “y iad, oraculum, 
prophetia, as in Ezek. iii, and xxii. And the ¡ad of the Lord 
was there upon me ; iad is a hand, and thus it is tranflated in 
the Englifh ; but the commentators all explain the word by 
prophetia. Domini. 

VoL. IV. No. XI. F Maran ; 
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Maran; Dominus dicitur autem de politico & ec- 
clefiaftico domino, id eft, doctore excellente, reli- 
quorum fapientium capite: qui fimul judicandi babet 
poteftatem. Maran de fummo, qui przerat reliquis 
fapientibus quem etiamnum hodie communes Rabbini 
vocant Morenu. Inde & Chriftus vocatus fuit per 
excellentiam Maran. Hinc vox ifta Syra in N. T. 
Maranatba Dominus venit, qua cxtremum anathema 
indicabant. 

All the Hebrew writers confefs themfelves igno- 
rant of the materials and of the form of the Urim 
and Thummim. Kimchi obferves, it is no where. 
explained te us what were the Urim and Thummim ; 
it is plain from the Scripture, they ditfered from the 
{tones of the breaft plate. (in voce "PN.) 

` Munfterus fays, what they were no mortal can tell. 
Sirachis thinks they were gems ; and Schindler us, 
that it was only an infcription or writing of the name 
Jehovah, or fome other word, introduced between 
the linen of the breaft plate. Some affert the words 
were written upon a plate of gold. 

Many opinions might be collected, but fays Rab. 
David, he fpoke beft, who ingenuoufly confefled, 
that he knew not what it was. 

, That it was an inftrument of divine redisse 
is very plain. . And according to Jofephus, this 
oracle ceafed. about 112 years before Chrift. We 
learn from the Holy Scripture, that God revealed 
himfelf chiefly by four ways; 1ft, by Nebuah, i. e. 
by vifions and apparitions ; 2d, by Ruach Hecodefh, 
i. e. the infpiration of the Holy Ghoft ; 3d, by Urim | 
and Thummim ; 4th, by Beth-Kol, i. e. the daughter | 
of a voice or an echo. The Hibernian Druids pre- 

tended 
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tended to enjoy the fame divine honours, calling 
hem by the fame names, except the laft, which they 
termed Mac Col or the fon of a voice, 1. e. an echo *. 
The anfwer to thefe oracles were always delivered 
from the Dar, the facred oak tree. Mr. Hutchinfon 
has fhewn, with a great deal of learning and judg- 
ment, that the Heathens, in fome of their facred trees, 
recognized the very tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil; and alfo, more particularly thought he faw 
frequent mention of it in the old Teftament, under 
the name of "T1 hadar, i. e. the refplendent tree; but 
we are no way informed of what fpecies of fruit the 
Wi dar was. (Holloway Orig. Phyf. & Theol.) 

The antient Britons call the oak dar and derw, 
perhaps from "17 for its durablenefs ; from a con- 
tration of their dar an oak, and dewin a prophet, 
they feem to have formed Derwiddon, the famous 
Oak Prophets called Druids. (ibid.) f 

The prophets and their actions mentioned by 
Mofes, which were before him, or which are occa- 
fionally mentioned by others after him, prove that 
there were feveral before the flood and the patriarchs, 
and fome few others afterwards ; of whofe predic-' 
tions, fome are recorded, *till Mofes who was like 


* Breith-call is an oracle in Irifh; correfponding to the 
Chaldce «5» FAN Birath Kola, i. e. filia vocis: from the Irifh 
Aireacal, the Latin Oraculum. Callemhuin is another name of 
an oracle, meaning the voice of Man, i. e. Deus. 

T There cannot be a ftronger example of the Welíh and Irifh 
languages having been the fame origina!ly ; and of the corruption 
of the Welíh. I have elfewhere fhewn the derivation of Dru or 
Draoi, a Druid. the plural of which is Draoith, whence the 
Welh Drwiddon, perhaps with Dunn in the termination. 

| F 2 the 
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Maran; Dominus dicitur autem de politico & ec- 
clefiaftico domino, id eft, doctore excellente, reli- 
quorum fapientium capite: qui fimul judicandi habet 
poteftatem. Maran de fummo, qui przerat reliquis 
fapientibus quem etiamnum hodie communes Rabbini 
vocant Morenu. Inde & Chriftus vocatus fuit per 
excellentiam Maran. Hinc vox ifta Syra in N. T. 
Maranatba Dominus venit, qua extremum anathema 
indicabant. 

All the Hebrew writers confefs themfelves igno- 
rant of the materials and of the form of the Urim 


and Thummim. Kimchi obferves, it is no where. 


explained to us what were the Urim and Thummim ; 
it is plain from the Scripture, they ditfered from the 
ftones of the breaít plate. (in voce PN.) 

" Munfterus fays, what they were no mortal can tell. 
Sirachis thinks they were gems ; and Schindler us, 
that it was only an infcription or writing of the name 
Jehovah, or fome other word, introduced between 
the linen of the breaft plate. Some affert the words 
were written upon a plate of gold. 

Many opinions might be collected, but fays Rab. 
David, he fpoke beft, who ingenuoufly confeffed, 
that he knew not what it was. 


, That it was an inftrument of divine yevelinone 


is very plain. ..And according to Jofephus, this 
oracle cealed about 112 years before Chrift. We 
learn from the Holy Scripture, that God revealed 
himfelf chiefly by four ways; 1ft, by Nebuah, i. e. 
by vifions and apparitions ; 2d, by Ruach Hecodefh, 
i. e. the infpiration of the Holy Ghoft ; 3d, by. Urim 
and Thummim ; 4th, by Deth-Kol, i. e. the daughter 
of a voice or an echo. The Hibernian Druids pre- 

tended 
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by fome of their mouths to predict, &c. and as far 
as it was in their power to know, I think it may 
realonably be fuppofed, while there was an oracle 
and prophets before Chrift came, the devils might 
be permitted to do what they could among the apof- 
tates the Heathen, in thofe points. And as when 
the divine oracle had long ceafed, and prophecy alfo 
ceafed with the apoftles, &c. there was no further 
pretence to oracles, prophets, &c. among the Hea- 
thens. It almoft amounts to evidence, that there 
had been fomething of that nature, and that it was 
no longer permitted : whether this be not one of 
the caftings out of Satan defcribed. under various 
names in the Revelations, may be confidered.* 
Whether our Magogian Scythians received the ufe 
of the Jodhan Morain, whilft they remained in the 
Holy land, or if it defcended to them fince by com- 
munication with the Phoenicians, Thracians or Car- 
thaginians, I cannot determine. Certain it is, they 
imitated the Urim and Thummim in the ornament 
before us. The Jews borrowed or were permitted 
to ufe feveral ornaments in their church, common to 
the Heathens. They alfo named them in their own 
language, fo as to correfpond as near as poflible with 
the Egyptian or Phanician language in found. + 
Such may have been the words Urim and Thum- 
mim, which are fuppofed by fome, to fignify light 


* Hutchinfon Data in Chrift. See alfo, Princerus de divi- 
natione, 

+ The learned Millius is of a contrary opinion: unde colligo 
facra gentilibus cum Ifraclitis communia, non a gentilibus ad 
líraelitas, fed ab Ifraelitis potius ad alias gentes manalle. 

and 
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and perfection; but why then are the Hebrew words 
in the plural number. The 7otranílate them by Axe 
Xj 'AXifuas, 1. €. manifeftation and truth, becaufe the 
anfwers given by this oracle were alays clear and 
manifeft. 

In Irifh, uram and urm is to refolve, and tumam 
to enquire into diligently, and fo to diftinguifh : In 
the preamble of the Seamacafmor, or great code of 
Irifh laws, (the oldeft the Irifh have) are thefe words, 
ag tumas ole on maith agus maith on olc. i.e. en- 
quiring into and diftinguifhing good from evil and 
evil from good, that is, the oracle.—Thefe word is 
{trong in the compound Brei-thumnas, an oracle. 
Dr. Hyde, derives the word from Qon thamur, fa- 
crificium juge. Such fays he, was the Urim & 
Thummim, which the Arabs call temima. In Bux- 
torf's Chaldee Lex. we find myn thamam, abiol- 
vere, perfeci, compleri. Halloway under the He- 
brew Hhartum, a magician, fays, it partakes of 
taman to hide and conceal. 1 believe it rather 
means to difclofe a thing hidden. Ireland, till lately, 
abounded with Tamans. I know a farmer's wife 
in the Co. of Waterford, that loft a parcel of linen: 
fhe travelled three days journey to a Taman, in the 
Co. of Tipperary,—he confulted his Black-book, and 
affured her fhe would recover the goods ;-——the 
robbery was proclaimed at the chapel, otfering a re. 
ward, and the linen was recovered ;—it was not the 
money, but the Taman that recovered it. 

'The learned Dr. Spencer, thinks the Phefal and 
Mafach of Micah made of the two hundred fhekels 
of filver, to have been the fame as the Urim and 

Thum- 
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Thummim. * Urim, autem inftrumentum conca- 
vum decore fabricatum Theraphim antiquitus ap- 
pellatum fuiffe videtur, - Urim & Thummim per 
apertum duplicati Peétoralis latus immifla concavum 
ilius medium occupafle & quia nonulli Urim 
& Thummim voces tantum inertes lamina quadam 
aurea exaratas, & in pectoralis arcano reconditas : 
alii ea duas tantum virtutes. 

Chrift. a Caítor tells us, they were two images, 
which being fhut up in the doubling of the Breaft- 
plate, did from thence give the oracular anfwer by 
a voice: and Dr. Spencer is alfo of this opinion. 
Dr. Pocock treats this as a conceit both abfurd and 
impious, as favouring more of heathenifm and ido- 
latry, than of the pure inftitution of a Divine 
Law. 

Dr. Prideaux, thinks the words Urim and Thum- 
mim, only meant the Divine virtue and power, given 
to the Breaft-plate in its confecration, of obtaining 
an oraculous anfwer from God. 

In Levit. viii. and 8. we find the Urim and Thum- 
mim, mentioned without the twelve ftones, viz. 
he put the breaít-plate upon him; alfo he put in 
the breaít-plate the Urim ou Thummim. And, 
Deut. xxxiii. and 8. Let thy Urim ou thy Thum- 
mim be with thy holy one: Here is no mention made 
of Breaft-plate or Stones. 

The Hebrew copulative particle 1 ou, fignifies 
or, as well as and. So that Urim & Thummim, 


* Judges, chap. xvii. 4. and 5. 
confufion, 


- + — —— — — ze 
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may be fynonimous words, correfponding to the 
Irifh Uraim or (vel) Tammam. * 

The High Prieft was not to confult the Urim for 
any private perfon, but only for the king, for the 
prefident of the Sanhedrim, for the general of an 
army, or for for fome other great prince or public 
governor in Ifrael; and not for any private affairs, }/; 
but for fuch only as related to the public intereft of H: 
the nation, either in Church or State. | 

Our Hibernian Druids never confulted the lodhan | 
Morain, but in the courts of juftice, or on affairs of | 
{tate ; to all their decrees Urraim, i. e. implicit obe- | 
dience was paid. 

In dubious cafes, or where the intereft of the Bj 
"Church was concerned, or the eleétion of a king, B 
they confulted the LiarH MzisiciTH, or Liath B 
Fail. | 

* To avoid this confufion, the Irth language either prefixes 
ce, ke, i. e. feeing that, or affixes gus, i. e. fact, deed, truly ; 
ex. gr. ceo, keo, and: from whencethe Greek za; : ougus, contra. 
ed to agus: or, ouzdea, i. e. and in truth, contracted to andea 
it isremarkable that agus is only to be found in the Egyptian 
Bafc, or Cantabrian 3 and in the Irifh, Erfe and Manx: 


from oundea, is formed the German unde, the Teutonik ende 
and the Englith and. 
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This very curious monument af antiquity, is the pro- 
perty of Y. Kavenach, Elq; of Ballyborris, iz 
the County of Carlow. 


I T is a box, the fize of the drawing, and two inches 
deep, it is made of brafs cafed with filver : it con- 
tains a number of loofe fheets of vellum, on which 
are written extracts of the gofpel and prayers for the 
fick, in the Latin language, and in the Irifh charac- 
ter. There are alfo, fome drawings in water colours 
of the apoftles, not ill executed : thefe are fuppofed 
to be the work of Saint Moling, the patron of that 

part of the country. 
In the center of the lid is a large cryftal,* the 
ze of the drawing and one inch and a quarter 
thick ; 


* Crioft-al in lrifh, fignifies a holy ftone; and is probably the 
true etymology of the word, and not from xpuvd-, frigus, for the 
Greeks could not be ignorant, that cryftal was the produce of 
hot countries as well as of cold, —the beft is found in the ifland 
E Madagafcar :—the dd cryftallizations are formed by 

cat. ~ 
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thick; this is the Meificitb: it was originally let 
through the cover, fo that the light could país 
through : on the back of it, there is now a foil of 
tin, moveable, evidently the work of a modern 
day. At the right hand corner at top, is another 
cryftal on a red foil; next to it a bead of a tranf- 
fparent compofition : the ornament that ftood next 
is loft: thofe of the two left hand corners have 
been taken out, and the fockets filled with common 
glafs on a red foil. At the right hand corner at 
bottom is an oblong piece of cryftal on a red foil; 
next it a tranfparent bead; and laftly, an amethift- 
drop of a deep purple colour : there have been orna- 
ments at the two ends of the Meificith, which are 
alfo loft. 

The box reprefents the Roman Thuribulum, in 
which the incenfe burnt during the facrifice. Se- 
veral drawings of thefe may be feen in Montfaucon. 

I am favoured with drawings of feveral boxes of 
this kind, fabricated fince chriftianity, being orna- 
mented with crucifixes: this has no marks of that 
kind, and appears to be the Druidical Liath Meifi- 
cith or Liath Fail, in which they pretended to draw 
down the Logh, the effence or fpiritual fire, and pre- 
fence of Aefar, (God) whenever they confulted 
this Oracle. 

Hence the ayos, the articulate voice or fpeech in 
man, (in its kind or degree) what the Divine 
Asyes, Word, is to the effence, viz. the Irradiaion ad 
extrà of the mind or foul. The fame notion, there- 
fore, the Heathens had of their God, the folar light, 
and called it accordingly, by the fame name »i«. 
(Holloway's originals, v. i. p. 222.) With fubmif- 

fion 
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fion to this author, the word Logos was applied by 
John in oppofitioh to the Druidical Logh, for John 
wrote againít Cerinthus, a converted Druid, and 
therefore very properly ufed this word; from Logh 
is derived the Irifh and Coptic Lo, day, the light of 
the day. 

How this fire was communicated, I cannot pre- 
tend to fay, but, as it is well known, that Cobalt 
ground up with oil, will lye an hour or more in that 
unctious ftate and then burft into an amazing 
blaze: * it is probable that the Druids, who were 
fkilful chimyfts, (for their days) could not be igno- 
rant of fo fimple an experiment. A fire lying fo 
long concealed, would afford them ample time for 
prayers and incantations. 

Nothing could fo well fuit the purpofe of the 
Druids as bringing fire from oil. Oil was the em- 
blem, the facrament of that complex vertue, of 
wifdom, juftice and mercy, called Holinefs. ** Myf- 
tice fic intelligentibus, Oleum eft ipfe Dominus, 
aquo ad nos pervenit mifericordia." + Specimen 
quoddam divinatis in oleo prz omnibus terre, at- 
que arborum fruétibus, veteres omnes agnoviffe 
quamdamque excellentiam divinitus quodammodo 
in eo oleo collocatam oftendunt. { And thus pro- 
bably the facred fires were lighted. Juftus Lipfius, 
thinks this was done by an inftrument like a fun- 

nel 


* Experiment lately made in London, before Mr. Banks. 
(Letter to me). 

T Clem. Alex. p. 129. 

f Schac. Myroth, p. 224. ibid. p. 567. See alfo Eufeb. 
Demonttr. Ev. l. 3. ; 
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nel, collecting the rays of the fun in a point ; a thing 
impracticable in this climate. The fire was facred, 
“ nofter ignis, actionem divini ignis imitans quic- 
quid materiale reperit in facrificio deftruit, & admota 
purificat, & a vinculis materiz folvit, ac propter na- 
turz puritatem ad Deorum communionem idonea 
facit." 

Chriftianity took its name from the emblematical 
inftitution of oil. The emblem was ‘pw, oil; the 
action was anointing: the perfon anointed, was 
mw Mefuh : 'thofe who anointed or conftituted, 
are pr: The word conitantly ufed in this cafe, 
is pw Meffiah, rendered anointed. Whence the 
Greek Micerius, Xps505, the Meffias, Chrift. 

Mr. ODonnell, of the Barony of Innifhowen, in- 
forms me, there was in the hands of the Rev. Mr. 
Barnard, of Fahan,a precious box, fet with ftones $; 
called in Irifh, Meefhac, a word fuppofed to be He- 
brew, and to fignify a Vow. 'This is ornamented with 
a crucifix and the twelve apoítles: Another is de- 
{cribed by Sir Henry Piers, in his hiftory of Weft- 
meath *, by the name of Corp nua, that is the new 
prefence, the new body : a name given by the firft 
Chriftian miffionaries, in oppofition to the Druidical 
Aelar, or Logh, the fpiritual light of the Godhead, 
they pretended to draw from Heaven. 

The cryítal ftone in the center, is named Liath 
Meificith ; or the Magical ftone of fpeculation. 

Liath, i. e. Lith, i. e. Seod, i.e. Liath & Lith, 
fignify a gemm. (Vet. Gloff. Hib.) 


* Celle&anea Vol I. We fhall give drawings of thefe, in the 
courle of this work. 
Meifi, 
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Meifi, i. e. Dealbha Sithbheara, i. e. Meifi fig- 
nifies, magical reprefentations. (ibid). 

Meifi, a judge, fairies, ghofts, hobgoblins. (OBrien 
and Shawe.) 

Lith, folemn, feftival. (OB. & S.) Lith lai, fefti- 
val days. Lia fail, the fatal ftone. (ibid.) 

Leice, (corrupted of Liath-cith) a precious ftone, 
a diamond: In the highlands of Scotland, a large 
cryftal of a figure fomewhat oval, which priefts kept 
to work charms by; water poured upon it at this 
day, is given to cattle againít difeafes ; thefe {tones 
are now preferved by the oldeft and moft fuperfti- 
tious in the country, (Shawe). They were once 
common in Ireland: I am informed the Earl of 
Tyrone, is in poffeflion of a very fine one. 

Ades, gemma, politus lapis ; hence Philo-lithos, qui 
gemmas amat. (Pliny). 

Mais & Meifi, have both the fame fignification in 
lrifh, viz. Draoidheaé, * i. e. Druidifm. Cith, is a 
vifion; whence cim, I fee; ocitear, feeing that. 
The correfponding Hebrew words are yyy mala, 
prophetia dura, yyy maza invenire, comperire ; 
m chi, revelatio ; Chald. mm chitfeh, videre ; Arab 
khei, a phantom. 

The ufeof thisftonewasftri&ly forbidden to the Jews 
by Mofes, in the xxvi. chap. of Lev. ye fhall make you 
no idols nor graven image, neither rear you up a 
ftanding image, neither fhall ye fuffer the ftone 
novo mafhcith, to be within your dominions. 


* Every term appertaining to the tenets of the Druidical re- 
ligion, is tranflated draoidheacht, by our modern Lexico- 
graphers, 

l The 
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But fays Millius, we muft diftinguifh between 
ym mezceh, de rudi & impolito lapide and the 
mow mafhcith. " Obfcurius eft vocabulum & variis 
expofitionibus obnoxium. He then fhews where | 
Onkelos, Bechai and Maimonides, have miftaken 
the meaning of the word, and quotes Manilius, who 
thought it was teffelata pavimenta; and concludes 
his opinion that the word Mafhcith is derived from 
sy, afpicere, profpicere --1d eit, lapidem adfpectus. 
Et mihi expofitio Ebn Mafcith, placet, lapides in- 
genio & arte ficti & formati :—id eft opus ingenio- 
fum & artificiofifimum ; etiam lapides intelligam 
Magica arte parata; which is evidently our Liath 
Meificith, here reprefented. | 

The compofition of cobalt, ground with oil, muft 
fometimes have failed and, from various caufes, — 
not blaze: then probably the Aefar was difpleafed ; 
and vengeance was denounced on the ftate, or per- 
fon offering the oblation. 

This feems to be well reprefented on two an- 
tient Etrufcan Releivos, engraved in Dempfter's 
Etruria. Tab. xxxvii. 

No. 1. Reprefents a facrifice or thurma, for a 
bounty recieved. The fire blazes on the altar, one 
man is pouring on wine or oil; another holds 
a lamb ready for the Sacrifice, and a third is bring- 
ing turma, or a difh of the fruits of the earth. An 
old man richly dreffed in a lay habit, attended by a 
domeítick, ftands by the altar: behind are mufi- 
cians,—All is joy. The Etrufcan Infcription is, 


ALILAV 


l 
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INNE CAC .LEF ISEF ETITVA 
in Irifh 


AITITE FEISI. FEIL CAC EINNI . 


i. €. 


The joyful feaft for any bounty. 


No. 2. Reprefents an altar without fire; the 
artift has placed a fmall blaze on the ground, to 
hew the difappointment. A woman ftands by the 
alar with a lamb in her arms, to point out the in- 
tention of the facrifice. The fame old man and his 
attendant are retiring from the altar in hafte and 
confufion. A Druidefs leans over the altar lament- 
ing and explaining the caufe of the ill omen. The 
Infcription in Etrufcan, is, 


AIHTI .S:VC.EA ISEF * ETITRF 


In Irifh 
FRITITE. FEIS. AE. CVC. S. ITHIA. 


be ee 
Returning unfuccefsful from the feftival facrifice of 
the Lamb (vowed) to Holy Ithia. 


N. B. The Etrufcan Infcripion is to be read from 
right to left. 


VoL. IV. No. XIII. G THE 


"T urs little image of brafs, is of the fize of the 
drawing; it was found under the root of a tree, that 
was grubbed up in the County of Rofcommon; it has 
been gilt, but the gilding is worn off in moft places. 
It is in the collection of the Mufeum of Trinity 
College. 

This image has the appearance of an idol; the 
hands hold the corners of the beard, like the Etruícan 
Silenus in Gori's collection ; but, the pofition of the 
arms and feet have every appearance of its having 
been the ornament of a crucifix. 

The Irith Druids, like their Scythian anceftors, 
permitted no image worfhip. "The unchifelled ftone 
was the emblem ufed by all antient nations. The 
Chinefe and Indians ftill retain this ftone, though 


- their pagodas are crowded with images, and Paufanias 


declares that all the antient Greeks had no other 
emblem of their deities. 
Maximus 
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Maximus Tyrius fays, that before the time of 
Mahummed, the Arabians. had no other; and the 
Mater Deorum of the Romans, was a black sough 
fone. The.Etruícans claim the art of making jma- 
ges ; they certainly learnt it of the Agyptians; but the 
Etrufcans were the firft that formed them after nature; 
the Egyptians deferve no eulogium on this account, 
their figures are clumfy and unnatural; thofe of the 
antient Etrufcans are as bad ; but the figures of the 
more modern artifts of that wonderful people, are 
equal to the works of the moft celebrated Grecian 
artifts. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for December 1742, 
is an account of two filver images found under the 
ruins of an old tower, which had raifed various con- 
je&ures and fpeculations amongít the antiquaries. 
They were about three inches in height, reprefenting 
men in armour, with very high helmets on their heads, 
and ruffs round their necks, and ftanding on a pedeftal 
of filver, holding a fmall golden fpear in their hands. 
Theaccountistaken from the Dublin papers; the writer 
refers to Merrick's tranflation of Tryphiodorus, an 


| Ægyptian (that compofed a Greek poem on the de- 


ftruction of Troy, as a fequel to Homer's Iliad) to 
fhew that it was cuftomary with the antients, at the 
foundation of a fort or city, to confecrate fuch images 


. tofome tutelar guardians, and depofit them in a fecret 


part of the building ; where he alfo inferts a judicious 
expofition of a difficult text of Scripture on that 

fubject. 
The defcription of thefe images correfponds exactly 
with the Etrufcan ftatues, fee Gori's Mufeum Etruf- 
G 2 cum, 
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cum, pl. 40, 45, 108, 117, where the helmets are : 
nearly half the height of the figures. 

If any gentleman in Ireland is poffeffed of thefe 
images, the author of the Colleétanea, will think 
himfelf greatly obliged, if he can be indulged with 
a fight or a drawing of them. 
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THE horn from which this drawing is made, is of 
ivory, has fixteen fides, and is mounted with brafs, 
indifferently gilt. Round the mouth piece is the 
following infcription: QLíguraníus £Dlaban me 
fecit Deo gracias, í, D. €. Tiguranius O Lavan * 
me fecit Deo gracias, I. H. C. that is, Tiguranius 
made me for the love of God. It was the property 
of Thomas Kavanagh, Efq ; of Ballyborris, in the 
County of Carlow, who has generoufly added it to 
the College collection. 

The famous horn of York, is alfo of ivory, and 
like ours has fixteen fides; it is fomewhat larger 
than this, and is flung with a belt; ours is made to 
ftand. Drake in his antiquities of York ftiles that, 
* the famous horn made of an elephant's tooth, 
“ which is indeed the greateft piece of antiquity the 


* Probably O Laffan, and anceftor of the Laffan family, now 
refident in the County Kilkenny. 
“ church 
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& church can exhibit, having been beftowed by king 
“e Ulphus, the fon of Torzidus, who by reafon of a 
es difference like to happen between his eldeft fon 
* and his youngelt, about his lordfhips when he 
** fhould be dead, prefently took this courte to make 
* them equal. Without delay he went to York, and 
“ taking with him the born wherein he was wont to 
* drink, he filled it with wine, and kneeling down 
* before the altar, beftowed upon God and the 
*€ bleffed St. Peter, all the lands and tenements *.” 
In antient times theré are feveral inftances of eftates 
that were paffed without any writing at all, by the 
lord's delivering of fuch pledzes as thefe, a fword, a 
a helmet, a cap, a horn, a bow, an arrow. ‘* Nuda 
verba abfque fcripto vel charta, tantum cum domini 
gladio, vel galea vel Gornu," are the exprefs words 
of Ingulphus. Cornua note religionis & fanétitatis 
erant, res & perfonas peculiari fanétitate donatas, & 
religiofus obfervandas indicantia. Hence Keren or 
Koran in Hebrew and Chaldee, and Cearn, Corn, in 
Irifh, fignify a horn, cup, glory, majefty ; whence 
kearn, victory ; kearn airdhe, a trophy ; kearn duais, 
athletick laurel; Jerem. ii. and iii. ** he hath cut off 
in his fierce anger all the korin (glory) of Ifrael ;” 


addit cornua pauperi vinum. 


Hence horns were ufed as marks of religion, 
fandlity, and of things and perfons devoted to religion, 
and an indication of religious obfervations: they 
were dedicated to deities, and often hung upon the 
crcann naomhtha, or holy trees of the groves. So 


* Sce alfo Camden’s Britannia, 


the 
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the Egyptians in their hieroglyphics expreffed Ifis 
by horns, and the Etrufcans and Greeks ornamented 
their deities with horns. Dr. Spencer fhews, that 
long before the age of Mofes, the horn was the em- 
blem of ftrength and royalty, of dignity, and excel- 
lency. Arnobius fays, rivers were reprefented by 
horned ftatues ; and Porphyrius, that every facred 
image had its particular horns allotted them ; but 
the learned J. Douglas (in his Annal. Sacr.) proves 
that the altars of the antient heathens were made 
entirely of horns; miror & innumeris ftructam de 
cornibus aram. (Cydippe, Ov. Ep. 20.) whence the 
lrifh words carn an altar, carnac a prieft, fuit-cearnach 
a donation to a religious purpofe, and hence the Latin 
Carneus Apollo. Jupiter’s nurfe Almathza, (i. e. 
the Irifh Am-alt-itha or the mother nurfing Itha) was 
reprefented by a horn full of fruits and flowers, a 
cornucopia, which ftill paffes for a fymbol of plenty, 
though the phyfical reafon and ground of the device, 
has been long fwallowed up in fable and romance, 
while nothing more was fignified by it, than that 
plenty of the rich fruits of the earth is produced by 
the operations of the horns or rays of light, and one 
name in Hebrew for that fire at the orb of the fun 
was tim chriun, whence the Irifh chrian or grian, 
the fun, the folar heat, and the Latin Granneus 
Apollo ; hence alfo the Irifh Cruinne, the Mundane 
fyftem. 

There is a curious paffage in Inghiramius’s Etrufcan 
antiquities, tranflated into Latin from the Etrufcan, 
that not only points out the origin of our Anu *, 


* See Preface. , 
rom 
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- from whence the Latins formed Diana, but fhews 
that the great Meufe deer was common in Italy as 
well as in Ireland, but at that diftant age, was an 
animal unknown to the Etrufcans. The infcription 
was written on lead by Profperus Fefulanus in Ul- 
terranenfi Collegio Augurum Socius, and runs thus : 
—“* poftridie, dum foderent in loco, ubi futura erat 
porta, inventa funt Cornua Cervina immenfe magnitu- 
dinis, que eum ad fex cubitos fepulta effent ; vifum 
eft omnibus prodigium; cornua Di-Anz folemni 
ritu & facris ceremoniis dicata fure; zdificata arce, 
Mutius Maurus primus cuftos, aurea cornua eorum 
loco pofuit fuper aram, & qua inventa fuerunt fubter 
aramad tres cubitosintemploipfiusDi-Anz." Thefame 
is recorded by Alcus Filaccus; and the infcription con- 
cludes with thefe words, ** demum defperata falute 
hic ea repofui, qua ad Di-Anam pertinent, né eis 
Romani potirentur. Profperus Cuftos Arcis." 
Thefe horns were facred to Ana or Anu, who with 
Ith and Dagh prefided over the produce of the earth 
~ and waters, and were denominated Mathar, i. e. firít 
caufe, whence the Romans formed their unknown 
gods, the Dez Matres, that Spon takes for deified 
women, who while living, were thought to have the 
gift of prophecy ; but the Druids taught they were 
only the Adhbhan or Abhan, compounded of abbar, 
the caufe or inftrument of fertility, acting under the 
power of Æfar (God) and hence they were deno- 
minated Aufanii. But the etymology of Anu is in 
the Irifh language fignifying a cornucopia; a cup, 
plenty, &c. The fub-druids always carried an Anu 
with them, and it was held facred, that every fpring 
in Ireland, fhould be fupplied with a horn chained 
E to 
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toaftone. Sir John Chardin remarks, that the der- 
viles of the eaft always carry with them the horn of 
a goat or of an ox. 

In the third vol. of the Archzologia of the London 
Society of Antiquaries, are the drawings of fix horns, 
and a very ingenious diflertation on the Charter 
Horn, by Mr. Pegge. The Pufey horn (there de- 
{cribed) is that of an ox, tipped with filver, and 
mounted with feet, like ours; on the middle ring is 
this infcription in black letter. 


King Knowde geve William Pewfe 
This Horne to holde by thy Londe. 


The horn of Corpus Chrifti College Cambridge, 
is alfo that of an ox, and mounted with feet. The 
charter horns of Carlifle cathedral, as they are im- 
properly called, are fuppofed to be the teeth of fome 
verylarge fifh; they were given by Hen. I. to the prior 
and convent of Carlifle, with a large eftate to be 
held per quoddam cornu eburneum. Lord Bruce's horn 
is an elephant's horn or tooth; it is a hunting horn, 
lung, and moft elegantly ornamented. 

The Earl of Ormond's horn is remarkable. In 
his will, dated July 31ft, 1515, he makes particular 
mention of it, as in this extract, taken by Thomas 
Aftle, Efq; from the regifter called Holder, in the 
Prerogative Office, viz. ** I Thomas Butler, Knt. 
erle of Ormond do make this my laft will and tefta- 
ment, &c. Item I give and devife to my dar dame 

Anne St. Leger—to my dar dame Marg: Bolin, late 
the wife of Sir Wm Bolin Knt, my manor of Newhall 
in Effex—Item when my Lorde my father, whofe 
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foul Gods affoile, left and delivered unto me a lytle 
whyte borne of ivory, garnifhed at both thendes with 
: gold, and corfe thereunto of whyte fylke, barred with 
barres of gold, and atyret of gold thereupon, which 
was myn auncetours at fyrít time they were called to 
bonour, and hath fythen contynually remained in the 
fame blode, for whych caufe my feid lorde and father 
commanded me upon his blefling, that I fhould do 
my devoir to caufe it to contynue [till in my blode 
as far furth as that myght lye in me foo to be done 
to the honor of the fame blode. Therefore for the 
accomplifhment of my feid father's will, as farr as it 
is in me to execute the fame, I woll that my execu- 
tors delyver unto Sir Tho. Boleyn, Knt. fon and heir 
apparent of my faid dar Margaret, the faid lytle white 
horne and corfe, he to keep the fame to the ufe of 
thiffue male of his body lawfully begotten. And for 
lack of fuch iffue the faid horne to remayne and be 
delyvered to Sir Geo. Seyntleger Knt. fon of my faid 
dar Anne, and to the ifue male which fucceflively 
fhall come of the body of the faid George. And fo 
to contynue in the iffue male of the bodies of the 
fame dame Margaret and dame Anne, as long as fhall 
fortune any fuch iffue male of the body of any of my 
faid daughters. And alls for default of ifue male of 
the body of any of my faid daughters, the faid horne 
to remaine, and to be delivered to the next ifue male 
of my faid auncetours, fo that it may contynew ft yl 
in my bode hereafter, as long as it fhall pleafe God, 
lyke as it hath done hytherto to the honor of the fame 

blode.” 
The antiquity of our horn may be judged by the 
letters I. 11. C, which are either the three firít of the 
Greek 
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blode.” 
The antiquity of our horn may be judged by the 
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Greek word IHCOC, or ftand for I. H. S. i. e. Jefus 
Hominum Salvator. The antient Greeks ufed c for 
f, as in that infcription, 


GEOIC ACIAC KAI EYPQnHAC. 


And this continued to the firft ages of Chriftianity. 
In the Symbolz Litterariz Opufcula of the Floren- 
tine academy, vol. iii, are defcriptions of many 
antient croffes, where c often is found for f; indeed 
the / feems to be formed of c, foftened as in the 
modern French and Spanifh ç; but on an infcription 
in the Bafilica Vaticana, erected by Conftantine the 
great, we find both letters ufed on the fame marble, 
viz. MAYAOC. nETrOS, that is, Paulos, Petros, and 
on a crucifix in the fame church 


1HCorC, xPICTOC, oEoV, rioC, CoTHr, 


that is, Jefus Chriftus Dei filius Salvator. It is 
remarkable that Soter is here ufed in the fame 
fenfe as Seatbar in lrifh, meaning god, ftrength, 
faviour. The author of the effay concludes in thefe 
words, ** Queri hinc coeptum eft, in ideo in 
facris litteris inditum fit Chrifto fervatoris xwriges 
nomen, ut conftaret Chriftum fictitiis inter Deos, & 
homines fervatoribus nunquam hon opponendum, 
potiorque & optimo jure Dei zs & Regis xorigos 
five Aotewrs nomen obtinere ?" * I therefore con- 
clude, this cup was made about the fifth century. 


* P. M. Pacidius, in the fame vol. p. 222. 
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PL ATE V. 


Tu E harp from whence this drawing was made, 
was handed to me with the following anecdote : 
« Brien Boiromh being flain in the eighty-ninth year 
of his age, at the clofe of the moft memorable and 
renowned victory he had gained, over all the united 
powers of the Danes, on the plain of Clontarf near 
Dublin, on Good Friday, in the year of our Lord 
10143 his two fons by his fecond wife, viz. Teige 

and Donogh, fucceded to their father as Coregnants 
on the throne of the two Munfters (Thomond and 
Defmond.) Teig being treacheroufly flain at the in- 
ftigation of his brother Donogh, anno 1023, Donogh 
took upon himfelf the fole government of Leth- 

Mogha, and foon after became chief king of all 

Ireland ; but, after great loffes and humiliations, he 

was dethroned by his nephew Turrlogh, fon of Teig, 

anno 
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anno 1064 *. He then went to Rome to crave the 
remiffion of fins, particularly of the murder of his 
brother Teig, and carried with him the crown, harp 
and other regalia of Brien Boiromh, which he laid at 
the feet of the pope. The holy father took thefe 
prefents as a demonftration of a full fubmiffion of 
the kingdom of Ireland, and one of his fucceffors 
Adrian IV. (by name Brakípeare and an Englifhman) 
alledged this circumftance as one of the principal 
tiles he claimed to this kingdom, in his Bull of 
transferment to King Henry II. Thefe regalia were 
depofited in the Vatican till the reign of Henry VIIL 
when the Pope fent the harp to that monarch, with 
the title of Defender of tbe Faith, but kept the crown, 
which was of maffive gold. Henry fetting no value 
on the harp, gave it to the firft Earl of Clanrickard, 
in whofe family it remained till the beginning of this 
century, when it came by a lady of the De Burgh 
family, into that of Mac Mahon of Clenagh, in the 
County of Clare, after whofe death it paffed into the 
poffefhon of Counfellor Macnamara of Limerick.” 

In 1782, it was prefented to the Right Hon. Wm. 
Conyngham, who has depofited it in the Mufeum of 
Trinity College. 

This Harp is thirty-two inches high & of extraor- 
dinary good workmanfhip : the founding board is 
of oak; the arms of red-fally : the extremity of 
the uppermoft arm in front, is capped with filver 
extremely well wrought and chiffelled: it contains 
a large cryftal fet in filver, and under it was another 


* See Annals of Tighernach. Chronicon Scotorum. Annals 


of Innisfalan, and Law of Taniftry. Collectanea, vol. 1, p. $40. | 
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fone, now loft: the buttons or ernamental knobs 
at the fides of this arm are of filver. On the front 
arm at a, are the arms of the O'Brien family, 
chafed in filver, viz. the bloody hand, fupported by 
lions: thefe are reprefented as large as the original 
in the corner of the plate at a. Ov the fides of 
the front arm, within two circles, are two Irifh wolf- 
dogs cut in the wood: -—the holes of the founding 
board, where the firings entered, are neatly orna- 
mented with fcutcheons of brafs carved and gilt : — 
the large founding holes have been ornamented, 
probably with filver, as they have been the obje@ 
of theft. This harp has twenty-eight keys, and ay 
many {tring holes, confequently there were as many | 
ftrings. The foot piece or reft is broken off, and 
the parts to which it was joined are very rotten. The 
whole bears evidence of an expert artift. 

In Montfaucon's Egyptian antiquities, * is a wor 
man playing on a triangular harp, about the fize of 
our lrifh Harp. Polyd. Virgil, fays, the harp of 
the Hebrews, was in the form of a Greek delta A 
and had twenty-four {trings +. The fabulous hifto- 
ry of the Chinefe informs us, that Fou-hi took the 
wood of Tong, made it hollow, and formed a K;ze 
(harp or lyre, fays Gouget) of twenty-feven ftrings 
of filk ; it was three fect fix inches high: this inftru- 
ment he called Li: be took the wood of Sang, aad 
made a Seb or Se (harp, lyre or guitar) of thirty- 
fix ftrings: But Niu-aua (the Eve of the Chinefe) 
made feveral inftruments of mufic. Seng and the 
boang, ferved her to communicate with the winds. 


* Pompe d'Ifis, Vol.4. + De invent. rer. L 1. c. xv. 
by 
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By the Kouene, fhe united all founds into one, and 
made concord between the fun, moon and ítars. 
She had a Seb of fifty ftrings, whofe found was fo 
afeding, it could not be borne; therefore the re- 
duced them to twenty-five. * 

Here are fo many old Irifh words fignifying mu- 
fick, melody, harp, &c. one would be inclined to 
think, that the Chinefe had borrowed thefe terms 
from the Scythians. The antient Irifh had four 
names for the Harp, and probably each was of a 
different conftruction, viz. 1. Clar-feh or Clarfeach, 


4. Cionar, or Cionthar. 3, Crut or Cruit. 4, 


Crabtme Cruit or Creamtine Cruit. Clar, fignifies 
atrough, a defk, a table, a board; and feh, fighe 
and feach, is harmony, melody; Arab. fhook, har- 
monious ; fo that Clarfeach implies the melodious 
tables. Cionar is evidently the Hebrew and Chaldee 
ny Cinura unde ,,5,;  Crut is alfo the Chal- 
dee pn» Kithris, undé Cithara, 454,4 & guittara ; 
but the Creamhtine Crut or Cream-Crutin, by the 
name, imports the harp ufed at potations or carou- 
fls; whence ‘Creamh-nual a noify drunken com- 
pany, which exaétly correfponds with the defcrip- 
tion given by Midras Rabba in Echo, of the Chaldoe 
von Krut or Krutin; it is, fays he, a profane mu- 
fica] inftrument ufed in drinking houles and mute 
houfes. 

- Lemna is a cord or ftring of a harp, whence 
Lomnoir, vulgarly, a Harper. Tead, is alfo a cord 
or ftring, and tead miotalte, the {tring of a harp; 


* Chinefe Hiftory by Le Roux des Hautcs-Royes, Royal 
Profeffor. 
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becaufe made of wire, it is literally the Chaldee 
ww KIM metallicum netum, or wire; hence 
Teadidhe a harper, and Teadh-loin a harp; that is, 
the merry making ftringed inftrument, from /oize, 
merriment, cheerfulnefs; loin-dubh, a black-bird, 
i. e. the black harmonift ; loineach, a chorus, a 
highland catch, (Shawe). Arab /an placidus. The 
Irifh Teadhloin, pronounced Tealoin or Telin, is 
certainly the etymon of the Welfh Teylin, a harp; a 
word I can find no derivation of, in that language ; 
and I think, proves from whence they borrowed 
both.the inftrument, and its name. 

The Irifh diftinguifh.very plainly between the 
ftrings of the harp and thofe of the fiddle; the laft 
they name feith or feidh, * that is a fnew; whence 
feidhlin, a fiddle; and perhaps the Englifh fiddle, 
phiol, violin. Feith is litterally the Phoenician and 
Chaldean qm phetha, i.e. nervus; Perfic phei. 
Feith in Irifh is alfo chord, a rope, and there is 
every reafon to think the Eaftern people made their 
firft chords of finews, as we find in the Chaldee, gid 
fignifies a finew, and gidlim & gidal, a rope : iather, 
a finew and a rope: pheth a finew, and phethil a 
a rope, &c. 

Mr. Barrington in the Archzol. Vor. III. and Mr. 
Evans in his differt. de Bardis, think that the 
Crwdd or Crwd was peculiar to the Welfh nation. 
I believe the only honour they ‘can have, is the in- 
vention of playing on this inftrument with the bow: 
yet this feems to have been known to the Irifh alfo, 


* Hence the Latin fides, fidium ; the ftrings of a mufical in- 
trument. 
for 
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for in our common Lexicons we find Cruit, a harp, 
a fiddle, a crowder. Montfaucon in his fixth Vol. 
collets upwards of twenty Latin and Greck names 
for harp and lyre, and obferves that many of them 
fignified the fame inftrument. 

** The fecond kind of Britifh bards,” fays Selden, 
* are thofe that play on the harp or crowd: their 
mufick for the moft part came out of Ireland 
with Grufith ap Conan, prince of North Wales, 
about king Stephen's time. The Britons affected 
the mind, compofing Dorick ; which is fhewed in 
that part of an old author (Marc. Heracleft.) affirm- 
ing that suspórsos ydp», 1. €. to make them gentle 
natured, the weftern people of the world conftituted 
the ufe of mufick in their affemblies, though the 
Irifh, from whence they learned, were wholly for the 
fprightly Phrygian.” * 

In an antient MSS. in my peffeffion, called the 
Romance of Cearbhall, is this paffage, “ agus ro 
boi Cearbhall an tan fin ag orphideadh d’ Aofar 
cumtha idir anda codhlai: i.e. and at that time 
Cearball was playing on his harp to the Almighty 
Aofar (God) after his firt fleep.”” N. B. this paf- 
fage occurred to me fince the explanation of the 
Etrufcan Aefar in my laft number. 


THE ¡CROWN. 


The Crown here reprefented, is copied from an 
engraving given by the tranflator of Keating in the 


* Remarke on Drayton’s Polyolbion, p. 1759. 
Vou. IV, No. XIII. H frontif- 
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prince, for in all our Lexions, OBrien's excepted, 
we find coron, crun, fleafg, cruineacan, fynonimous 
for a crown ; and I cannot help thinking that Catir 
was a fictitious name, from the Hebrew or Perfian 
"n3 Kater or Keter, for both Vafhti and Efther, 
were crowned with Keter Malcuth, that is, the 
crown or diadem, or enfign of the kingdom, the 
Citaris and fillet onit. Both the vulgate and LXX, 
turn thefe words diadema ; and fome will have Ceter 


in Efther, to be but the fame word from whence . 


Citaris was firt made. However, the Hebrew com- 
pared with the profane writers, fays Selden, 
juftifies clearly that there was a crown of gold, as 
well as a fillet for a royal enfign in Perfia. Aifon 
or afun in Irifh, properly fignifies any royal enfign 
as a fcepter, or ftaff of dignity, (in Arabic Afa). Ex, 
Gr. foidis dino an tuafal Jacop Jofeph oirnindte agus 
afun ina laimh. 1. flat in a laimh, (Leabhar breacht) 
i. e. Straightway the noble Jacob fent his fon Jofeph 
properly arrayed, and with a ftaff of dignity in his 
hand: Here afun is explained by flat, a rod, a 
fceptre ; and this word in Hebrew, fignifies to go- 
vern. Saobhath is another Irifh word for a Druid’ 
Rod, from the Hebrew ps yy fhebet, which implie. 
Virga, fceptrum tribus. 


PLATE 
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piece of antiquity, and would unavoidably have been 
melted down, had it not been preferved by Jofeph 
Comerford Efq; a curious gentleman, defcended 
from a youriger brother of Comerford, of the county 
of Stafford, who attended king John in his expedition 

into Ireland. | 
Another clofe crown of gold fimilar to this, I am 
informed, was found fome years ago, on the eftate 
of Mr. Stafford. A cow plunging in a bog, trod 
on the crown, and piercing it with her hoof, carried 
the crown on her leg into the gentleman's farm 
yard. The balls of this crown were not chafed, but 
raifed almoft globular, like thofe reprefented on our 
Vifcounts Coronet's. Mr. Selden remarks, ** that 
teftimonies are not clear enough in credit, that tell 
us Dunvallo Mulmutius, king of the old Britons, 
and the old kings of Scotland, even from Fergus the 
firit, wore golden crowns; but it feems from old 
Britifh monies, that the diadem or fillet perhaps of 

pearl, alfo was worn by king Cunobelin.” 
OFlaherty in Ogygia, page 46; fays, the antient 
kings of Ireland, from whom Fergus defcended, 
wore golden crowns; that the Irifh name of fuch 
crown was Aifion, and afterwards Coroin ; and he 
particularly mentions a gold crown of king Catir, 
who reigned A. D. 174. Now Aifion in Etrufcan, 
is the name of the golden crown placed on the 
heads of the dead princes. Corona aurea nobiliores 
defun&i ornabantur, (Gori) ypy afun in 
Hebrew is death, mors, exitium ; & aifion, in Irifh, 
is alfo a relick ; as, aifiona na naomh, holy relicks ; 
ailine, a fhroud. 1 believe O“Flaherty has mif- 
taken the diadem of the dead for that of the living 
H 2 prince, 
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Fic. 1. AN D 2, are of Gold, 


Tur Center pieces or handles are folid, and 
e. terminate in cups. Fig. 1. weighs 
ie puces eighteen penny-weights, and is in 
and lege Mufeum. Fig. 2. weighed ten ounces, 
as fold to a goldímith, who informs me he 
e teg down feveral of this form; one weighed 
Were o p Bees : he found fome, the handle of which 
4 are filver chafed with plated gold. Fig. 3. and 
ing dc ifo of gold, but differ from the firft in Hav- 
Circular ends flat, and the handles or bow 
dreula, a tmented. Thefe are evidently fibula: the 
i far heads paffed through the button holes and 
a the body, and the chafed or ornamented 
de 3 turned to the eye. In the Archzologia of 
ofthe ae fociety, Vol. IL, are drawings of two 
cupe, ES inftruments, varying in the form of the 
The y !€h of one, are perfectly hetnifpherical. 
BIN E Bifhop Pococke, prefented thefe drawings 
Society, &c. by his rhetnoir, we find he 
thought 
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thought thefe alfo were a fpecies of fibula. I am of opi- 
nion, Mr.Simon, (author of the effay on the Irifh coins) 
judged right, in thinking they were ufed in the religious 
ceremonies of the Irifh Druids. I think they were 
patera: one of a moft delicate conftrudion, Fig. 
7. was fent to me fince the former were engraved : 
this, from its make, could not have been a fibula ; 
it weighs exactly two guineas; was -found in a bog 
on the eftate of James Cuffe, Efq; of the county of 
Mayo, and is now in the poffeffion of Judge Hellen: 
hitherto, nothing fimilar to thefe inftruments, has 
been reprefented or defcribed in any book of an- 
tiquities. | 

Fig. 5. was drawn from an urn of baked earth, 
and of very rude workmaníbip; it was found near 
Baalnamolt, on the mountains between Clonmell 
and Capoquin, under a fmall tumulus, with the mouth 
downwards, covering fome black earth ftained by 
the burnt afhes of the corps, and part of the jaw 
bone and fkull of a youth not burnt: it was prefent- 
ed to me by the Rev. Mr. Ryan, parifh pricft of 
Baalnamolt, aud is now in the mufeum of Trinity 
College. The Irifh MSS. mention, that in times of 
Paganifm, the dead bodies of Princes and Druids 
were burnt, but that thofe of chiefs and generals, 
were buried with their arms, &c. So that like the 
antient Etrufcans, * the Irifh ufed both modes of 
burial at the fame time. 

Fig. 6. Is a drawing from a vafe of baie ; it was 
found in a bog twelve feet deep, near the ruins of 
Grey Abbey, in the Ardes of the county of Down, 


* P. Bonarota. Epift. Tho. Coke, page 35. 
on 
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on the eftate of William Montgomery, Efq; A. D. 

742; it is in the College Mufeum. The form of 
LA vafe is much in the ftile of the antient Etruf- : 
cans : I think. it was a przfericulum ufed by the 
Druids in their facrifices. Montfaucon, in Vol. V. 
has an antique brafs vafe, a trois pieds, that much 
refembles ours,—he thinks that ferved as a preferi- 
culum and for culinary ufes alfo, 


THE 


CROTAL, CORABASNAS or CIBBU AL. 
PLA TE VI.——fig.I. 


Is the drawing of a mufical inftrument ufed in the 
chorus of the antient Irifh: the circular plates are of 
brafs, and the brafs wire or worm part, round the 
fhanks, jingled, when the plates were ftruck upon by 
the fingers. Six of thefe were found in 1781, in 
digging up part of the park of Slane, the feat of the 
Right Hon. William Conyngham; one of them is 
in the College Mufeum. In the firft volume of the 
Academy of Cortona, are two plates of various kinds 
of Etrufcan Crotole, ** inftrumenti da fonare, detti 
dagli antichi Crotala." “ Crotola quoque dici 
fonoras [pharrulas, que quibufdam granis interpofitis 
pro quantitate fui, & fpecie metalli fonos edunt." 
(Jof. Sarifber. Policart. l. viii. c. 12.) This is the ex- ` 
act defcription of our Samothracian rings, of which 
hereafter. Crotala is an Irifh word, formed of crot, 
or crut, the hand, and ala to /hake. Cibbual has 
the fame fignification, viz. cib the hand; bual to 
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inke; i. e. inftruments ftruck with the hand. 
Corabafnas is formed of cor mufick ; and bafnas of bes, 
tid, keeping time, and nafc a rmg, a circle, i. e. 
i.e. an inftrument wherewith to mark the time in 
mufick. 

The antient Irifh had alfo a bafe called cornan, 
rgd cronàn, a word formed of cor mufick and an 
or anan, bafe, chorus. Chaldee 3444 enan chorus, 
there was another named iachdar-channus, Latin 
Cantus Baffus, of all which I fhall treat fully, when 
deicribing the mufick of the antient Irifh. — 

They had alfo a Cibbual or Corabas, compofed of 
many {mall plates of brafs, or of fhingles of wood, 


_ hened with a thong, that was held in one hand and 


fruck on the palm of the other, vulgarly now called 
aclapper or rattle; this was the antient fyftra of the 
Egyptians, named in Scripture menahnabim, agreeable 
tothe Hebrew idiom, fignifying the /baking-/Paking 


 Wíüruments, tranflated by LXX xw cymbals. 


David had this inftrument, among others, founded 
belore the ark of the Lord, when he fetched it from 
Keriath Jearim, 2 Sam. vi. 5. but he would not ufe 
the fame that the ZEgyptians did; therefore as theirs 
were of brafs, his are faid to be of fir, with addition 
of thin plates of fome metals *. 

Whether our ]rifh Corabas may ferve to explain 
the following lines in Virgil, which Servius and 
Pius think were altered from the original, I leave 
my readers to judge. 

Hinc mater cultrix Gybele, Corybantiaque aerea, 
Idzumque nemus 


| JEneid iii, v. 3. 


* Holloway’s Originals, vol. i, p. 146; : 
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Tubam "Tyrrheni primi invenerunt; laudatoque 
Virgilio deinde addit: hanc a Tyrrhenis praedonibus 
excogitatam dicunt, cum difperfi circa maritimas oras, | 
| non facile ad quamque predz occafionem voce aut 
buccina convocarentur, vento plerumque obftrepente. 
Hinc poftea bellicis certaminibus adhibita eft ad de- 
runcianda figna bellorum, ut ubi exaudiri praco 
pre tumultu non poterat, fonitus tubz clangentis 
attingeret, (id. 1. 17.) denique dividendis vigiliis, 
ineundo preelio, &c. &c. in all which fervices, I believe 
the fpeaking trumpet, not the mufical, muft have 
been ufed. 

Acron will give the honour of this invention to 
Dirczus, from thefe lines of Horace, 


Poft hos infignis Homerus 
Dirczufque mares animos in martia bella, 


Dirceus, 1 believe, was a. horn-trumpet maker, and 
took his name from the Irifh adarc, a cow’s horn. 

Thefe trumpets being found in the carns and raths, 
(fepulchres and forts) belonging originally to Irifh 
chiefs, Dr. Molyneux attributes them to the Danes, 
with much the fame fucccís as Dr. Plot. does the 
brazen Celts found in England to the Romans. The 
figure of that given by Molyneux in his Natural. 
Hiftory of Ireland, differs from this, in having two 
rings near the fmall end to fufpend it. 

The Earl of Drogheda has one, with four fmall 
braís pins or fpikes within the mouth or greateft end, 
feemingly to hold faft a fecond joint, that probably 
terminated in the form of our modern fpeaking 
trumpets. 

| ] la 
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In the fecond vol. of the Archzlogia of the London 
Society, is a differtation on the round towers of 
Ireland, by Mr. S. Brereton, that perfectly defcribes 
not only the ufe of thefe towers, but of the trumpets, 
his words are, ** When I lately made the tour of 
Ireland, I faw feveral of thofe buildings called Peni- 
tential towers ; not one of them had either belting or 
girting, nor the leaít fign of there having been any 
room in them, till within ten feet of the top; that 
room had windows exactly facing the cardinal points, 
from thence downwards to the entrance, which is 
about fifteen feet above the furface of the ground, 
only a few flits were cut, juft to give light to perfons 
going up or down ftairs. Thefe towers are all built 
of ftone, and exceeding ftrong, the ftones and mortar 
remarkably good; and in general they are entire to 
this day, though many churches, near which they 
ftood, are either in ruins, or totally deftroyed.” 

“<I think them rather antient Iri/b, than either Pictifh 
or Danifh (tructures, having never heard of one like 
them in Denmark, or any other part of Europe, ex- 
cept in Scotland; I faw one at Abernethy, near 
Perth, which exactly refembles thofe in Ireland. Upon 
looking into Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale, 
I find his opinion is, that it was the work of the Picts * 
"What reafon there is for fuch a conjecture, I do not 
fee; I rather think we may conclude, when the Irith 
made their incurfions into Scotland, they built the 
two towers there, after the model of fo many they 
had left behind them in Ireland. However, 1 deem 
their antiquity to precede the ufe of bells, caft ones 


* Of the Pea&i a Thracian colony, fee Preface. 
at 
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at leaft, in that country; and from their fituations 
near churches, and having a floor and windows only 
at the top, I verily believe their principal ufe to have 


| been to receive a perfon to call the people to worfhip 


with fome wind inítrument, which would be heard 
from a much greater diftance than fmall uncaft bells 
pofhbly could: one of thefe towers at Drumifkin, is 
at this day made ufe of as a belfry. In Mahometan 
countries, the voices of their Muezins, or callers to 
prayers, who ftand for that purpofe on turrets, much 


higher than their mofques, are heard to a very great 
` ditance." 


“The Agyptians at this day, proclaim the time of 
worfhip with fome wind inftrument from a high 
place ; which I rather take notice of here, becaufe 
the late Bifhop Pococke often mentions the amazing 
conformity he had obferved between the IrisH and 
the Egyptians in many inftances.”’ 

The trumpet and the horn were founded on the 
tops Of the hills and of the towers, on any approach. 
ing danger ; and on the declaration of war againft a 
neighbouring {tate ; on this occafion the Druid lighted 
a number of {ticks called crois-tara, at the holy fire, 


| with thefe, the people ran from place to place, and 


followed the horns to the hills. Croiftara, fays Mr. 


‘| Shaw, in his Irifh Lexicon, is a fignal to take up 


| arms, by fending a burning ftick from place to place 


with great expedition. This word is of Chaldee 


| origin, Di chris, the folar fire, and N^ tara, an 


affembly *. Gabaltara was another Irifh name of 


* Hence Tamhar, the feat of the Irifh monarchs, was named 
TARA, becaufe of the triennial affembly of the ftates there. 
this 
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this ceremony, from gabal, burning with great flame. 
Whence the Pheenician and Irifh Uilegabal and the 
Arabic Algabil, unum effe € Dei epithetis. (Bochart) 
and the Greek Heliogabalus, the prieft of the SUN, 
a word that originally had not one Greek letter 
in it. 

The troops being aflembled together by this 
means, as foon as they came within fight of the 
enemy, they fet up the war cry, the CRIOM-ABU, 
two words of Chaldee origin yyy tyr chirom- 
ubau; the firít fignifying bellum, internecio; the 
fecond exultare, and then rufhed on to Catha, Chal. 
dee err See Job xxxviii. 23. In latter ages, 
each tribe had their particular abu, but the antient 
general term, is preferved in the Leinfter family, by 
the motto, CROM ABU. See Criom or Griom 
further explained in Pl. XL 


TO a BEER UE a 


Fig. 3. is the drawing of a brafs fword in my pof- 
fellion ; it is twenty-two inches long: in the College 
Mufeum is one about three inches longer. Many of 
thefe are found in our bogs, that from which this 
drawing was made, was found with about two hun- 
dred others of the fame kind, in the bog of Cullen, 
in county Tipperary. The handles were of wood 
or bone, and were rotted away, the rivets only re- 
maining. 

The weapons of the antient Irifh were all of brafs 
or copper, mixed with iron and zinck; fo were 
thofe of all other antient nations ; for although they 
had iron, it being a metal very difficult to be ex- 

tracted 


| | 
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traded and fufed, they only mixed fuch a quantity 
with the copper as to harden it; this metal, fays 
Montfaucon, became as hard as iron, all kinds of 
cutting tools and inftruments were made of it, but 
the art of tempering this mixture is now loft. 


Where with our brazen fwords————— 
di (Drayton's Polyolbion) 


The Author (fays Selden) thus teaches you to 
know that among the antients, brafs, not iron, was 
the metal moft in ufe; their little fcythes where- 
with they cut their herbs for inchantments ; * their 
Prielts razors, plow fhares, their mufical inftru- 
ments and fuch like; how fpecial this metal was, it 
is with good warrant delivered. Nor with lefs how 
frequent i in the making of fwords, fpear and armour, 
inthe heroick times. As among other authorities, 
that in the encounter of Diomedes and Hector 
manifefteth, | 

Adyx in Vard yarxopi gros. Iliad a. 
braís rebounds from brafs. | 

And Goliah had an helmet of brafs upon his head, 
and he was armed with a coat of mail, and he had 
greaves of brafs upon his legs, &c. 


Sed prius ZEris erat quàm ferri cognitus ufus. 
Lucret. l. 5. 
— eratum quatiens Tarpeia fecurem. 
JEn. xi. ver. 656. 
Erateque micant pelte, micat zreus enfis. 
ZEN. vii. ver. 743» 


* Sce one of thefe, Pl. X. Fig. 4. 
The 
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The fpears of the Lufitanians, fays Strabo, were 
pointed with brafs; the Cimbrians and Gauls had 
brafs for their weapons; the Danes made their fhort 
fwords, arrow points, fpurs and knives of brafs. * 

When iron became known, and its fuperior hard- 
nefs acknowledged, it was fcarce. The Sarmatians 
had no iron in all their country. f. The Germans 
had none in Tacitus’s time; and in Britain, iron 
was very fcarce, as Czefar fays, fo that it is no won- 
der that antiently their weapons were made of brafs. 

The Caledonian heroes of OSSIAN, fhone in 
polifhed STEEL!! 

According to the Arundelian Marbles, iron was 
mot found out till 188 years before the war of Troy. 

Some of our brafs-fwords were fent to governor 
Pownall, who has given the following accurate de- 
fcription of them in the Archzologia, Vol. iii. page 
5553 * that the fociety might have a precife and 
philofophical defcription of the metal, E applied to 
the mafter of the mint; and by his direction, Mr. 
Alchorn, his Majefty's Affay-mafter, made an ac- 
curate affay of the metal. It appears, fays he, to be 
chiefly copper, interfperfed with particles of iron, 
and perhaps fome zinck, but without containing 

either gold or filver: it feems probable, that the 
“metal was caít in its prefent ftate, and afterwards 
.reduced to its proper figure by filing. The iron 
might either have been obtained with the copper 
from the ore, or added afterwards in the fufion, to 
give the neceflary rigidity of a weapon; but I con- 
.' fefs myfelf unable to determine any thing with cer- 
. tainty.—Thefe fwords are as exactly and minutely 


* Worm. Mon. Dan. 48. + Paufanias, Attic. l. r. 
to 
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to every apparent mark, the fame with thofe of Sir 
William Hamilton’s collection, now in the Britifh 
mufeum, as if they came out of the fame armoury : 
the former found in the fields of Cannz, are faid to 
b CARTHAGINIAN: thefe, therefore, by 
panty of reafon, may likewife be faid to be of the 
fime people. It does not appear, as far as I know, 
that the Romans were ever in Ireland either as 
foldiers or merchants. The Carthaginians, or at 
lat the GADITANI, certainly were there.” 
To this accurate account of the Governor's, 
(which perfeétly agrees ‘with the Irifh hiftory) I 
hall only add, that the Irifh name for a fword, is 
di cliabh, cliath & clidamh ; all oriental words, 
ain Hebrew +93 cli, Phoenicean m$» claph, an 
axe, mo 3w.clath, a fword ; Coptick keiebin, an axe: 
—from cliabh or cliav, is derived the French glaive, 
and the Welfh klodhw, a ford; and probably ca- 
iburn, the name of the fword of the Britiíh king 
Arthur. The Irifh had alfo the fcymeter or crook- 
edfword, named airben; fo called from its repre- 
kriting the form of airbe a rib: I have not yet feen 
one, but this is certainly the Thracian harpe or 
ad i. e. brevis gladius in arcum curvatum. 


^ (Juftus Lipfius) 


VoL. IV. No. XIII. I PLATE 


P L A T E VII 


FIG. r. 


I S the bitt and headftall of a bridle, both of b 
it was found in the county of Rofcommon, an 
now in the College mufeum. The bitt is of ex 
ordinary neat and curious workmanfhip: a c 
brated artift of Dublin, affured me, that it was, 
pothble to make a better joint, at this day, thant 
of the center of the bitt. The curb and chains w 
of gold, but were fecreted by the peafant that fou 
it. On the top of the head‘tall, an elegant pillar 
braís is erected, to which a plume of feathers a 

faftened. | 


Fig. 2. Is a brafs fpur neatly wrought; in pc 
feflion of the Rev.. Mr. Archdall. 


Fig. 3. A furprizing large fpur of iron, in th 
College mufeum. 

Fig. 4. A brafs fpur of the College mufeum, the 
fhape is fingular, and by experiment, this fpur mutt 
liave been worn low on the heel, in the floping po- 
fition here reprefented, the circular part being 
chamfered off within-fide, for that purpofe. 
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fiction here reprefented, the circular part be 
chamfered off within-fide. for that purpofe. 
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Tuagh Snaighte——Chip Axes. 
PLATE IX. 


REPRESENTS feveral tools of brafs found in 
our bogs, called by the antient Irifh Tuagh-fnaighte, 
or Chip Axes, from the Chaldee pyy tuach to ftrike, 
whence the Arabic Tufh, an Axe. Multitudes of 
thefe inftruments are daily dug up in Ireland. In 
this plate and the next, I have given the drawings of 
every fpecies I could colleét. Some are in the Col- 
lege mufeum, but the greateft collection is in the 
poffefion of the Rev. Mr. Archdall. Some were 
ufed with handles, part of the wood adhering ftill to 
the bottoms of the fockets ; and thefe had loops for 
the convenience of taking them off readily to be 
ground. Thefe are all drawn of the fize of the 

originals. | 
Fig. 1. Has a fquare focket; this refembles fig. 
2. taken from a drawing in the chief d'Ouvre d'un 
inconu; fome peafants digging in Normandy, 
found as many of thofe in one fpot, as loaded a 
hofe. Monf. Dela Roque, the Antiquary, was pre- 
I2 fent, 
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fent, he thinks they were Roman; for, fays he, in 


his letter to Mr. Hearne, “ you have jultly obferved 
thefe are neither arrow hcads, or Britifh axes, or the 
heads of Roman Catapults; they are neither Gawli/h, 
Saxon or Danifb, nor yet facrificing hatchets ; and 
you juftly conclude, that although thcfe inftruments 
were not military arms, they were carried by the 
Roman foldiers for the exprefs purpofes of afhler- 
ing and chifleling the ftones, with which they faced 
the intrenchments of their camp." 

Fig. 5, and 8. Are gouges or femi-circular chiffels ; 
the fmall one has no loop, nor has the fmall flat 
chiflel ; thefe were for flight work, and had fuffici- 
ent holding on a wooden handle. Montfaucon, 
properly claffes all thefe with implements ufed in 
in architecture. 

With fubmiffion to Mon. Dela Roque, Mr. Hearne 
and Dr. Plot, thefe inftruments are not Roman ; 
they are neither Gaulifh, Saxon or Danifh, nor 
Britifh or Welfh ; but the manufacture of an anti- 
ent people that poffeffed thefe iflands and the Con- 
tinent, long before the Romans were a nation, or 
the Welfh arrived in Britain. For, as the ingeni- 
ous Dr. Haviland obferves, * the migration of the 
Gomerites, (the anceftors ofthe Welfh) into Europe, 
is not related as planting colonies, and furnifhing 
them with inhabitants, but as a warlike expedition, 
as an invafion and irruption. They are reprefented 
as conquerors, fubduing and driving the former 
inhabitants out of their poficflions,:or where there 
was room enough, incorporating with them; and, 


* Differt. on the peopling of Britain. Archzol. V, l. 
Eo P as 
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as is always ufual with conquerors, compelling them 
to obferve their laws and cuftoms; to learn and 
fpeak their language, and take their name. This 
feems to Mr. Haviland, to be the cafe of Britain and 
the neighbouring continent. They were invaded 
and fubdued, and obliged to take the names of their 
conquerors, and to quit the original name of their 
family ; which, being by the filence of hiftory wholly 
loft, was abforbed in the appellation of Celts, Gauls, 
Germans, &c. who having gotten poffeffion of the 
country, afterwards affumed the claim to be the 
aborigines of it; whilft thefe who were really fo, 
might be induced to refign willingly their preten- 
fions to it, and to change their names out of a va- 
nity, either of being thought the defcendants of the 
eldeft branch of Noah’s eldeft fon, rather than a 
younger; or elfe ftom imagining the appellation of 
a conquering, more honourable than of a vanquifhed 
nation And he further obferves, that Javan and 
his family, came into Europe about four hundred 
years at leaft, before the Gomerians bcgan their 
migration ; a period fufficient for ftocking all the 
fouthern and weftern parts of Europe with inha- 
bitants; he then proves them to have migrated 
from Thrace and Italy to Britain, agreeable to the 
antient Irifh hiftory, explained in the Preface to this 
work. Thefe are the people, thefe great Welíh an- 
tiquaries Lhwyd and Rowland, difcovered by the 


names Of places fo have exifted in Britain before. 


the Gometites ; and thefe are the people, thruft 
by the Welfh into Mann, Ireland, and the Highlands 
of Scotland; deftroying their records and monu- 
ments of antiquity, aud leaving them to cut each 

others 
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others throats, in the idle difpute of which nation 
defcended from the other. In fhort, thefe are that 
mixture of Scythians, Phoenicians, and /Egyptians, 
known by the Greeks by the name of Pelafgoi, who 
gave the name of Bruttan, to Britain, becaufe it 
abounded in Lead ; and of Korn bhuabhal or Corn 
vuaval, to the promontory of Cornwall, becaufe 
formed like an ox's horn ; who named feveral other 
promontories in Ireland, fheep’s-head, wolf-head, 
mutton-ifand, cow and calf, &c. &c. and the de- 
{cendants of thefe peopie are now fettled in Ireland, 
Mann or Mona, and the north of Scotland ; fpeak- 
ing their primitive language, and (till adhering to 
feveral oriental cuftoms, unknown to the reft of 
the weftern world - they are the ancien peuple per- 
due of Monf. Baily. 

Dr. Borlafe defcribes many of thefe brafs inftru, 
ments found in Cornwall: he rejects the opinion of 
their being Roman chiffels for cutting ftone, and 
adopts Thorefby’s of their having been the heads of 
offenfive weapons, originally indeed of Britifh in- 
vention and fabrick, but afterwards improved and 
ufed by the provincial Romans, as well as Britons. 
I believe the Britons did not trade with thefe to 
Herculanum, or to Carthage; at both places they are 
found in great numbers. The Doétor piques him- 
felf on his obfervation, that none of thefe inftru- 
ments had been found at Herculanum: fince the 
Doctor publifhed his hiftory of Cornwall, they have 
been difcovered there ; Count de Caylus, faw them 
and has given drawings of them, by which we are 
convinced of their form and fize, being exact. 
ly the fame as thofe found in thefe llands. 
Mr, 
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Mr. Lort has given a great variety of brafs 
inftruments found in Britain, in the sth Vol. 
of the Archzologia, he calls them Celts ; he fays, 
Dr. Borlafe faw plainly, that, as heads of offenfive 
weapons, they were too aukward to have been in- 
vented and fafhioned by Romans, and too corre& 
and fhapely to have been the work of Britons, be- 
fore the Julian invafion. But as they had been 
often found in Roman {ftations, accompanied with 
Roman coins ; he fuppofes them to have been of 
Roman workmanfhip, after the old Britifh models. 
Dr. Borlafe and Mr. Lort, had feen brafs cafes of 
thefe inftruments, which fitted them as exactly, as if 
they had been the molds in which the inítruments 
were caft. I cannot conceive why thefe gentlemen 
hefitate to call them molds; as a certain proof that 
they were manufactured in Ireland, where the Ro- 
mans came not either as friends or foes, the molds 
are found in our bogs : they are of braís alfo, mixed 
with a greater quantity of iron, or in fome manner, 
tempered much harder than the inftruments : half 
of a mold is reprefented in the next plate; it is much 


burnt " conftant cafting of the hot metal. 


Tuagh 
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PLATE X 


Fig. r. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 


REPRESENT different forms of thefe bra 
inftruments found in our bogs. Fig. 3, and-g. are 
fmoothed at the fides, and formed to fit the hand, 
being ufed without handles; the reft were handled 
with cleft fticks, part of the wood remained in the 
bottom of feveral fockets. Fig. 4. is a fmall fecuris, 
called by the lrifh a Searr, to cut herbs, acorns, 
mifletoe, &c. it has a double edge very fharp. 

Fig. 10. Is the half of a mold, defcribed in the 
foregoing Plate. | 

Fig. 11. Is a chiffel of that fpecies of black ftone, 
called by the French piere de touche, or touch 
ftone; being ufed by the Goldfmiths for trying the 
colour of gold and filver. This is in the College 
mufeum, moft of the others are in pofleffion of the 
Rev. Mr. Archdall, in whofe collection is alfo, the 
Coopers adze or axe, of brafs, reprefented at the up- 
per corner of the plate; it has been much ufed, 
but from its form I do not think it is antique. Our 
Coopers ufe the fame inftrument, in barrelling up 
gunpowder. |. 
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Orneis Ghriom—7Z mplements of War. 
P L A T E XI ——Fig. I, 


THE head of a javelin or dart, formed of a very 
hard black ftone, very fkilfully wrought with a tool; 
it is drawn of the fize of the original, in the College 
Mufeum, and is the largeft I have feen; fixed toa 
fpear and thrown with force, this weapon muft have 
brought more certain death than a mufket ball. 

Fig. 2. An arrow head of the fame, of the fize of 
the original ; thefe are found of the fize of one third 
of this; the peafants call them Elf arrows, and fre- 
quently fet them in filver, like this figure, and wear 
them about the neck as an amulet againít being 
aithadh or elf-fhot. The ícale will [new the fize of 
the ref. 

Fig. 3 and 4. Braís fkians (fcians) knives or dag- 
gers ; the handle of 3 is broken; 4 is caít in one 
piece, the rivets being either ornamental, or to ftop 
againft the top of the ícabbard ; POW fcin, a knife; 
Prov. xxiii, 2. 

Fig. 5. The brafs head of a hunting fpear, very 
neat, called in Irifh laighean fealgach. 

Fig. 
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Fig. 6, 7, 8, gand 10. The brazen heads. of 
Laineach-catha, or military fpears. Chaldee 737 lanek, 
afpear. Another Irifh name for thefe is Roimhne ; 
thefe were thrown at the enemy, fo named from the 
Phoenician rima, to caft, jacere, whence MD rimahh, 
a lance, Greek joupa, Arab. rumh, and Latin framea. 

Fig. 11. The brafs head of a Tuagh catha, a 
general name for the war axe, from the Chaldee ri 
tuach to {trike, whence the Greek thuein, the French 
tuer, to wound, to kil, and the Arabic tawur, a 
battle-axe or halbert ; the Irith ca-h a battle, fkirmifh, 
compounded with arbhar, a hoft, forms catharbhar, 
commonly written catharb, “as if contracted. of cath 
and treab, a tribe, but it is undoubtedly the Syriac 
and Phoenician Nanyna catharba ; turma mixtionis, 
is a bad tranflation of this word hy Bochart ; hence 
the caterva of the Romans. Perfic kaw, warlike ; 
Khefh, war ; Arabic ketal or katal a foldier ; whence 
the Irifh proper name Cathal, by which they tranflate 
Carolus, quafi Cath-areolas, expert in war. 

The Irifh had three names for the Tuagh catha, 
or battle axe, whether they were different weapons, 
or Ícvcral names for the fame, I cannot determine. 
1ft, Tuagh deilfgiathanach, i. e. bipennis. 2d, Tuagh 
deilbhealach, literally the axe that kills at the meeting 
of two roads, before and behind, having two edges, 
and is probably the pic-meallach or mbealach, or 
Lochaber axe of the Erfe. "The large rivets of this 
weapon, fhew it was mounted on a very ftrong fhaft. 
itwas an excellent weapon for the defence of an 
intrenchment. 

As the Irifh cath, is derived from the Hebrew 
JUS agioth, bellum quod ante urbem geritur, fo is 

griom 
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griom or criom, from the Phoenician and Etruícan 
NO" cherme, i. e: bellicofo, e lo crede un fopranome 
dato dagli Etrufci a Perfeo *; hence the Irifh grim- 
carbad, currus falcatus. Grim-cliath, hurdles ufed in 
feges. Griamhuil, martial. Griamht, grit or greit, - 
a champion ; whence the proper name Garat, 


* Bronzi de Ercolano, vol, ji, p. 133. Gori, v. ii, p. 247. 


PURIN. 


Purin.—Seic Seona.— Cloch Tag. 


PL ATE XI. 


Ir is with great reluctance this and the following 
plates are introduced in this work: they were referved 
for a complete effay on the religion, philofophy, and 
fuperítitious ceremonies of the Hibernian Druids, for 
which the Irifh MSS in my poffeffion, afford ample 
materials ; a fubje& moft defirable to the literati of 
Europe. 

Purin was a fpecies of divination by fmall ftones 
or bones, in number five, fo called from the Chaldee 
"1D pur, lot, (fors) in the plural 7955 purin. Efther 
ch. ix. And they caít pur to confume them; where- 
fore they called thefe days Purim. Pur, a confrigendo, 
ex ufu Perfico, unde phors, fors & fortuna. (Plantavit. ) 
This kind of divination, is known in Arabic by the 
word Makton, i. e. Ariolus,. qui glares, filicumque 
jactu vaticinatur. (Cafítelus, p. 2212.) It is now played 
as a game, by the youths of both fexes in Ireland. 
Niubur faw it practifed by the boys on the banks of 
the Nile, and thought it worthy of a full defcription. 
See his Voyages. 
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It was named Seic Seana or Seona, when bones 
were ufed. Seie is a bone, and feana or feona, di- 
vination, charms; hence feuna a charm for protec- 
tion; feunta enchanted ; fean-aini, an order of the 
Hibernian Druids, or Diviners; whence the Latin 
Senones ; Chaldee 334 fhinu. Arab. fenat, a myftery, 
miracle; Perf. fen holy. Gearog is another Irith 
word for Sors, and hence I believe the Calabrian 
Lingari, (i. e. Seangearog,) Gypfies, who are 
fuppofed to fpeak an Oriental diale& * ; but certainly 
their name for a bag-pipe, viz. Cormali, is the Iriíh 
cora mufic, and mala a bag ; the mufical bag. : 

The Irifh Seic Seona, (Shec Shona) was readily 
turned into jack-ftones, by an Englifh ear, by which 
name, this game is now known by the Englifh in 
Ireland. 

Cloch Tag is certainly the ftones of the Etrufcan 
Tages ; it has another name amongít the vulgar, viz. 
gob ftones, becaufe one part of the ceremony is, to 
convey them into the gob or mouth. 

In the memoirs of the Etrufcan academy of Cortona, 
isthe drawing of a pi&ure found in Herculanum, 
reprefenting a marriage; in the front is a forcerefs 
calling the five ftones: the writer of the memoir 
juftly thinks fhe is divining: the figure exactly cor- 
refponds with the firft and principal caft of the Irifh 
purin; all five are caít up, and the firt catch is on 
the back of the hand, the drawing is here copied ; 
on the back of the hand ftands one, and the remaining 
four on the ground ; oppofite the forcerefs, is the 
Matron, attentive to the fuccefs of the caft. 


* Swinburn's Travels into Sicily, 
In 
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CEAD RAI R E 
| PLATE XIII —-Fig. 1. 


THESE golden ornaments of the Hibernian 
“Druids, are frequently found in our bogs : they repre- 
fent the moon at the firft quarter, whence the name 
cead firft, rai quarter, or divifion, Ré Moon. They 
were carried in the hand by the Druids in many re- 
 ligious ceremonies, particularly when in procefhon 
to cut the facred mifsletoe, which was always per- 
formed on the firft quarter of the moon’s age. Pliny 
fays it was on the 6th day of her age, ante omnia 
fexta luna, que principia menfium annorumque his 
facit. 

This ornament is extremely well expreffed on a 
bas-relief, found at Autun, and was engraved by 
Auberi in his antiquities of that place. Auberi died 
after the firft book, and part of the fecond had been 
printed off; the work being then imperfect, was fold 
for wafte paper; there are very few copies now to 
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CEAD RAI RE. 69 


be found of what was finifhed.' Montfaucon had one, 
which he thought the only complete copy in the 
world : he has copied the engraving of the bas-relief, 
and thus defcribes it: | 

* Here we fee two Druids ; one crowned with 
* leaves of oak, agreeable to Pliny's words, Druidas 
“fine ea fronde nulla facra conficere ; this is pro» 
“ bably the arch Druid, having a fceptre in his hand. 
“ Near him is another Druid, not crowned, holding 
“in his hand the figure of the moon, fuch as fhe 
“makes on the 6th day of her age. I think no one 
“can doubt, that thefe figures reprefent the Druids 
“proceeding on that ceremony. They were great 
“ aftronomers, and as it was effentially neceffary to 
“ perform it on the fixth day of the Moon's age, an 
“ altronomical Druid here holds a crefcent, to fignify 
“ that the feftival is arrived. This explanation of a 
“ monument, hitherto undecyphered, 1 expe& will 
“ meet no contradiction." 

So far from contradiéting the Reverend Father 
and Antiquary, I perfe&ly agree with him, and have 
copied the figure, carrying the crefcent at Fig. 2. 

The fcrupulous, awful regard, which the Druids 
paid to a few plants, as the Mifletoe, Samolus, and 
Selago, which they accounted facred, and the extra- 
Vagant opinion they had of their virtues, may be 
reckoned among the greateft abfurdities of their 
Íyltem : yet in this they imitated the antient Perfians 
and Maffagetes, who thought the Mifsletoe fomething 
divine, as well as the Druids *. 


* Borlafe's Cornwall, p.147. Hyde, p. 249, 255. 
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There is another kind of golden crefcent often 
found in our bogs, much refembling the former, 
except that they have fmall buttons at the extremi- 
ties, and the blank part is radiated with a tool. I 
have feen one, that inftead of being tooled, was plait- 
ed like a lady’s fan into radii from the center. 


The following figure will explain the firít kind. 


One of thefe is reprefented in Montfaucon, on the 
head of the great Sphinx of the Egyptian Pyra- 
mids; * another broken on an Egyptian head, Vol 3. 
Plate 14 ;—but a perfe& one may be feen in that 
author on the buft óf the Apotheofis of the emperor 
Claudius, drawn from a Roman marble ; + the head 
1s here copied at Fig. 5. 


* Vol. 4. T Vol. 9. plate 129. E 
cic 
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Thefe were worn on the head behind the ears, 
and by the Druids in their facrifices and other cere- 
monies behind the oak-leafed crown, and faftened 
with a ftring behind, looped to the buttons. I have 
tried one of thefe on the head of a man fix feet high, 
and it fitted well in that pofition. Xenophon, in his 
Cyropzdia fays, the Tiara was fometimes encom- 
paffed with the diadem, at leaft in ceremonies, and 
had frequently the figure of a half moon on it: 
others are of opinion, that the diadem was in figure 
of a whole moon, and that from thence the Tiara 
was called Lunetta; others again, that the Tiara 
was in form of a half-moon. Pafchalius, de Coronis, 
diftinguifhes no lefs than five different kinds. The - 
figure here reprefented, was probably the form of 
the Tiara, and might be defcribed by fome as a half- 
moon, and by others as a full moon. 

On this Plate, at Fig. 4. is the drawing of a beau- 
tiful braís vafe, dug up in the barony of Inis- 
Owen, and county of Donegal; this and the Lu- 
netta, are of the fize of the originals. The Rev. 
Mr. Marfhall, of the parifh of Fahan, thus defcribes 
the vafe; **Inthe year 1769, in deepening a ditch 
along the highway, about three hundred feet from 
the church of Fahan, I found an urn of braís open at 
both ends, with two ears of fnakes pretty vell wrought, 
about two feet under the furface of the earth, and 
near it, a ftratum of human bones about eighteen 
feet long and. eight inches thick, and of uncertain 
breadth, as. we did not open more than five feet 
wide." This urnis now in pofleflion of the Right 
Hon. John Beresford; the outline of it is in 
the true antique Etrufcan tafte ; the extremities of 

K 2 the 
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the handles are horfes heads, extremely well exe- 
cuted; it had three feet, formed of the heads of 
animals ; two are broken off ; but has neither top or 
bottom. 1 conjecture it was ufed, to cover the 
burning incenfe on the altar at facrifices: it is cer- 
tainly the workmanfhip of an expert artift. 

- The urns defigned to contain human bones, were 
of gold, filver, brafs, marble or glafs, but general- 
ly of pottery ware: among the barbarous nations, they 
were of rude fafhion, and coarfe clay, and rather 
fmoked than burnt, fuch as reprefented in Plate VI. 
Patroclus’s was of gold, * Corineus’s of brafs, + 
but the ftern Lycurgus, confined the Spartan urns 
to the more fober drefs of olive and myrtle. From 
the elegant form of our braís urn, 1 attribute it to 
the Etrufcan colony from Cortona, mentioned in 
the Preface. 

The handles of this Vafe, are very fimilar to thofe 
of the brafs Lamp dug up at Herculanum, a city that 
once was poflefed by the Etrufcans.— On voit des 
morceaux de chainettes tenant aux áiles de deux 
Aigles adaptées par le moyen d'une piece de métal 
aux deux cotés de cette lanterne; laquelle a auffi 
fon anfe en forme de col & de téte de Cheval. — Cette 
Ville ayant été habitée, dés les fiécles les plus an- 
ciens, par les O/ces, & occupée depuis par les Etruf- 


ques. 1 


* Il. 23. ver. 253. T Ain. 6. ver. 226. 
[ Rec. Gen. Hiftorique & Crit. d" Herculane, p. $8 and iii. 
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PL A T E XIV. 


No author, unacquainted with the language of the 
Exe and Irifh, and with the records of that antient 


people, was better qualified to write on the tenets,. 


rites and fuperftition of the Druidical religion, than 
the late Dr. Borlafe; to great claífical learning and 
extenfive reading, he joined a knowledge of the 
Cornifh, Welfh and Breton dialeéts, and his fituation 
was in the center of monuments of that wonderful 
let of Druids, the wifdom of the common people, or 
veneration for the architects that built them, have 
left undifturbed to this day. How infufficient the 
language and writings of the Welíh, are to explain 
thefe monuments, is plainly proved from the Doétor's 
Hiftory of the Antiquities of Cornwall. From the 
authority of Cæfar, he piques himfelf, on the inftitu- 
tion of the Druids being firft invented in Britain. 
Cefar was right; Druidifm originated from that 
mixed colony of Pheenicians, Pelafgians, Magogian 
Scythians; Etrufcans and Thracians, we have fhewn 

in 
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in the couríe of this work, to have formed one co- 
lony in the Britifh ifles. From them it defcended to 
the Gomerian Welíh, who having conquered and 
expelled the primitive inhabitants to Scotland, Ireland 
and Man, retained but the debris of that religion, 
they fo much admired in their enemies. This will 
account for the Doctor's furprize, that though the 
Welíh were of Celtic origin, in common with the 
Swedes, Germans, &c. &c. he was not able to find 
the leaft traces of Druidifm in any other branches of 
the Celtic tribes. 

Thefe primitive inhabitants, who gave a name to 
Britain, from words in their own language, fignifying 
a country abounding in lead, and to Cornwall, be- 
eaufe a promontory, in form of a cow's horn, were 
not afhamed, (like the Britons) to promulgate the 
tenets of a religion, they thought pure and undefiled. 
Like the antient Phoenicians, ZEgyptians and Scy- 
thians, they acknowledged one true God, Creator of 
all things, omnifcient and omniprefent ; forbidding 
the ufe of images, they worfhipped the fun and moon, 
as the good and evil fpirits, and as the Cad-maol or 
facred minifters of Aefar, the living God; and under 
them they thought there were innumerable genii, or 
aerial beings, empowered to rule and govern all 
fublunary matters. This was the religion of the 
Phoenicians *, Scythians, &c. and this was the religion 


* We are very much inclined to think the fun and moon were 
the two great objects of the worfhip of the Phoenicians; 
they certainly once had a knowledge of the true God; 
their idolatry and fuperftition were borrowed of the Affyrians, 
Babylonians and Perfians ; how far they retained, or loft, a due 
fenfe and notion of the true God, is hard to determine ; and of 


their idols we know nothing particular. Eng. Un. Hift. v. ii, p.333. 
| grew 
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grew out of that mixt body, the firft inhabitants of 
the Britifh iflands, which had in fome meafure diffufed 
itfelf with its colonies into Gaul. It was not fur- 
prizing therefore, to find the Gauls in Cæfar’s time, 
referring to Britain in matters of a religious nature ; 
but from Britain, the appeal was made at that period, 
to the heads of that order, the Welfh had thruft into 
Ireland and Mona, (ifle of Mann.) Hence, when the 
Saxons, in their turn, had conquered the Welfh, and 
driven them to Anglefea and Cornwall, where their 
Druids had re-eftablifhed academies and feminaries 
of learning, the conquerors declined feeking to them 
for inftruction, but fent their youth to the fountain 
head, to Ireland, for education. 

Doétor Borlafe, was furprifed at the great confor- 
mity in temples, priefts, worfhip, doctrines and divi- 
nations, between two fuch diftant people as the Britifh 
Druid: and the Perfian Magi. ** Whence it could 
* proceed, fays he, is very difficult to fay ; there 
* never appears to have been the leaft migration, any 
* accidental or meditated intercourfe betwixt them, 
* after the one people was fettled in Perfia, and the 
* other in Gaul and Britain ; and whether the Celts 
* (much lefs the Gauls and Britons) can ever be 
“ proved to have been one and the fame people with 
* the Perfians, fince the general difperfion, (which 
* 1$ a time too early to produce fuch a minute con- 
“ formity) is much to be queftioned. This ftri& 
* agreement betwixt the Perfians and the Weftern 
“ nations of Europe, was too obvious to efcape the 
" notice of the judicious and learned Pelloutier ; 
“ therefore he takes it for granted that the Celts and 
“ Perfians were one and the fame people :—but this 

| * union 
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union muft have been fo early, (for we have no 
tracks of it in hiftory) that it can only account for 
an agreement in the eflentials of religion, which 
in the firit ages of the world were few, fimple and 
unadorned, and fpread into all parts, and there 
continued in great meafure the fame as at firít. 
We had our inhabitants from Gaul, as the neareft 
part of the continent to Britain, and with the in- 
habitants came the Celtic language, but the Druids 
had no being when this ifland was peopled, their 
difcipline being invented afterwards, as is plain 
from the Germans, Danes, Swedes, and Ruíhans, 
who were branches of the Celts, and yet have no 
Druids ; they were a regular order of priefts, not 
fetched from abroad, but inftituted and formed at 
firít, either in Britain or Gaul, and peculiar to thefe 
two nations; an order gradually fafhioned and 
fhaped, partly by their own invention, and partly 
from the adopted precepts of fome philofophers 
they converfed with, increafing in learning and 
authority, age after age, till by its luxury in both, 
it attracted the eyes and admiration of all the 
curious and learned. To fix the æra of their an- 
tiquity, would be a vain attempt, and therefore. 
I fhall only make this general obfervation, that if 
the Druids were really Celtic priefts, they would ' 
have fpread with the feveral divifions of that 
mighty nation, and their traces would confequently 
appear equally ftrong, and lively in every country 
where the Celts fettled, but as we have no warrant 
from hiftory to fuppofe this priefthood fettled an- 
tiently any wherebutinGaul and Britain, they cannot 
be fo antient as they are fuppofed by the Germans. 
** The 
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“© TheDruids were probably obliged to Pythagoras for 
* the doctrine of tranfmigration and fome other 
* particulars, and as that great philofopher had been 
* a difciple either of Zoroaftres, or fome of that 
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Perfian's immediate fucceffors, there can be no 
doubt but he was learned in all the Magian reli- 
gion which Zoroaftres prefided over, regulated 
and eftablifhed in Perfia; it was with this Magian 
religion, that our Druids maintained fo great an 
uniformity. Now we can well imagine that fo 
curious a traveller as Pythagoras, could be induced 
to traverfe almoft the then known globe, in order 
to converfe with Brachmans and Druids. I would 
only obferve, that what is faid here, is agreeable 
to the general character of that indefatigable phi- 
lofopher. He firft travelled into ZEgypt to converfe 
with their priefts ; thence into the Eaft, to hear the 
Brachmans,thepriefts of India ; and it is not at all 
improbable, that his infatiable curiofity would not 
let him reft till he had feen alfo the other extremity 
of the world, to converfe with the Druids; gather- 
ing every where, what he thought divine, good 
and wife, and communicating the doctrines he 
treafured up, where he found the people docile 
and willing to be wifer. 

* ABARIS formerly travelled from an ifland 
oppofite Gaul, and moft likely Britain, into Greece, 
and renewed the antient league of friendthip with 
the Delians. Now this prieft of Apollo is reported 
to have been very intimate with Pythagoras, who 
made no Ícruple to communicate to him freely 


* (what he concealed from others in fables and 


enigmas) 
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** enigmas) the real fentiments of his heart, and the 
* deepeft myfteries. 

** In the next place it may be obferved, that the 
& Phoenicians were very converfant with the Perfians, 
** and nothingismore likely thanthat the Phoenicians, 
“ and after them the Greeks, finding the Druids 
€ devoted beyond all others to fuperftition, fhould 
“© make their court to that powerfnl order, by bring- 
« ing them continual notices of the Oriental fuper- 
* ftitions, in order to promote and engrofs the 
“ lucrative trade, which they carried on in Britain 
« for fo many ages. The fame channel which im- 
« ported the Perfian, might alfo introduce fome of 
* the Jewifh and Egyptian rites: the Phænicians 
** traded much with /Egypt, and had Judæa at their 
‘© own doors, and from the Pheenicians, the Druids 
** might learn fome few Egyptian and Jewifh rites, 
** and interweave them among their own; this is 
* much more probable than that the Druids fhould 
** have had their whole religion from Egypt, as fome 
* think, or from the Jews, as others with as little 
“ reafon contend." 

This extra from the learned DoGor's work, 
fupports the Irifh hiftory, whilft in my humble opi- 
nion, it tends to confute his own fyftem of the origin 
of the Druidical religion. Partiality to the Cornifh 
and Welíh Britons, has carried the author to fuch 
a length, as to affert, that the Druids were an order 
of priefls peculiar to Britain and Gaul; at the fame 
time, and in almoft the fame page, when he produces 
a long ftring of fuperftitious ceremonies, in order 
to fhew the very great refemblance betwixt the 
Druids and the Perfian Magi, he is obliged to borrow ` 

moft 
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moft of his traditions from the Irifh and the Scots; 
yet not one word of the Druids of thofe countries. 
He firft fhews very plainly that the Gauls and 
Britons were the only Celtic branches, that had this 
order, and then carries Pythagoras to inftru& the 
northern Nations.— Would not the doGrine have 
been common to them all in that cafe? would the 
ambition of Pythagoras, have permitted him to have 
been filent of fuch a journey; Abaris, we have 
proved was an Hibernian Druid, acknowledged by 
Pythagoras himfelf, capable of inftruéting, inftead 
of being inftruéted. Abaris was a Philofopher of 
an order eftablifhed in Ireland, ages before Pytha- 
goras was born. Pherecydes Pythagora preceptor 
primus publicavit Druidarnm argumenta pro anime 
mmortalitate. * Ceterum cuilibet vel modicé per- 
fpicaci patebit Druidas philofophatos plus mille annis 
antequam Eruditio Pythagora innotuiffet in Italia. 4 
Plus octingentis ante annis Philofophati funt quam 
Greci elementa literarum Cadmo fuerint affecuti. { 
Ariftote avoit ecrit en fon Magicien (felon que 
Laert le reconte) que la Philofophie a pris fon 
origine de Semnotheis des Gaulois anciens. $ 

The learned Doétor faw thefe evidences againft 
his fyftem, and therefore candidly acknowledges, 


* Hoffman's Di&. (in verb. page iii.) N. B. Phearcadach 
or Fearcadach, was the name of an Irifh Druid. I do not fay he 
was the mafter of Pythagoras, yet not impoffible. He is faid to 
have been the Author of an Uirecheacht, or Grammar. 

T Step. Forcatulus, de Gall. Imp. & Philof. page 41. 

1 Jo. Picardi Celtaped. 1. 2. page 199. 

$ Coutumes des anciens Gaulois La Ramee par Caftlenau, 
Page $2. 

that 
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that it is extremely probable, that there were Druids . 
remarkable for their learning, and even antiquity, . 
before the time of Pythagoras, who lived 600 years . 
before our Saviour; and in another place, he fays, - 
Druid is formed of the Irifh draoth or druith, wile | 
men, magi:—had the Doctor been acquainted . 
with the Irifh MSS. he would have found many . 
other fynonimous general names for this order, viz. . 
Bolgith, Dadanann, Maghi, &c. &c. and that the 
Druidical Oracular Stone called Loghan, which yet | 
retains its name in Cornwall, and as he confeffes, . 
is not to be explained in that or the Welfh dialect, is 
the Irifh Logh-onn, or ftone into which the Druids 
pretended that the Logh or divine Effence defcend- 
ed, when they confulted it as an Oracle. Nor can 
J think with the Doctor, that fuch wife and philofo- 
phic men as the Britifh Druids, did ever worfhip 
ftones and Rocks, as Gods. It is true, that in our 
modern Irifh Lexicons we find Art a ftone; and to 
fignify alío God; but Art, God, is a corruption 
of the Chaldee greg Ar-aritha unum è Dei 
nominibus apud  Cabbaliftas notaricé fignificans 
unum principium unitatis fuæ ; principium fingula- 
ritatis fuz, vicifitudo ejus unum: quo fignificant 
Deum efle unicum, immutabilem, $ fibi femper 
fimilem : hence *4,45 divina potentia (Hefych.) Many 
fuch miftakes are committed through want of know- 
ledge in the antient language of thefe iflands : for. 
example, thofe Porticos of great ftones, in Ireland, 
formerly the Adytum to the Dabir-Granu or Oracle, 
now called the leaba or beds of Darby and Granny. 
=»33 dabir, adytum feu Oraculum, pars templi verfus 
occafum in qua erat arca & thuribulum. y», Goren, 


Arca. 


FAINIDH-DRAOIEAGH, &c. $1 


Area. Some have thought, with great plaufibility, 
thefe Dabir granu were cells, in which the Druids 
inffru&ed their difciples. Docent Druida multa 
nobiliffuilmos gentis clam & diu, vicenis annis, in 
fpecu, aut in abditis faltibus. The Druids teach 
the firft of the nobility, long and fecretly, for twenty. 
years together, in caves, cells and the moft hidden 
receffes of woods. (Pomponius Mela.) | 
Neither the Irifh or Britains, owed any of thefe 
fuperftitions to the Greeks, is plain from Strabo, * 
who quotes Artemidorus, to prove that the Samo- 
thracian Orgia, were eftablifhed (in infulam prope 
Britanniam) in an ifland near Britain, eodem ritu 
quo in Samotbrace. Now Artemidorus wrote in 
the time of Ptolemzus Lathyrus, when all the 
learned agree, the Greeks had not navigated into 
Britain. A cargoof Egyptian and Jewifh ceremo- 
nies, would have been but an indifferent traffick for 
lead, tin and copper ; and the Greeks I believe would 
have efteem ed this a contraband trade. | 
Where did the DoGor read of this commerce, 
betwixt the Greeks and the Brittanic Ifles. Orpheus, 
or rather Onomacritus, indeed, mentions Ireland, 
but, fays the learned Bochart, he learned the name 
and fcite of it from the Phoenicians: the Greeks at 
that time had not failed into thefe parts. Nempe 
edodtus à Phoenicibus. Graecis enim tum tempori- 
bus hac loca erant inacceffa Onomacritus lived. 
560 years before Chrift. Polybius who lived only 
124 years before Chrift, acknowledes they knew no- 
thing of the northern Nations. Itaque multa po- 


* Lib. 4. Bochnrt Phal. page 722. " 
tuitic 
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tuiffe illis effe perípeéta de occidentalis Oceani infa- 
lis que Polybius ignoraverit; fays Bochart, fpeak- 
ing of the trade of the Phoenicians to thefe Iflands. 
Caffiterides, as I have faid before, was not a Greek 
name, the Greeks borrowed it from the Pheenicians, 
yD) gaíteron, id ipfum eft quod xesviripor (Bux- 
torf). In Arabic kafdir ; and in Irifh keafda, tranf- 
lated by our modern Lexiconifts, iron inftead of 
If the great affinity here produced betwixt the 
Irihh and the Phoenician languages; if the many 
authorities of the ancients here quoted to prove the 
inhabitants of the Brittanic ifles, could borrow no 
accomplifhments in arts and fciences of the Greeks ; 
if the acknowledgments of the beft Welfh antiqua- 
ries are not fufficient to prove that the primitive in- 
habitants of Brittain, were Irifh; if the authority of 
the Irifh hiftory, agreeing in all points with the 
writings of the Orientals, does not prove, that the 
antient Irifh, received Colonies from the Eaftern 
Nations, feated in their firft ftage of migration, in 
the Mediterranean fea; I muft conclude with the 
old adage, “ there is no one fo blind, as be that will 
not fee." —Britain and Gaul, looked up to the nor- 
thern hive ; the modern Irifh hiftorians, have erro- 
neoufly followed their example. <$ Cavar un chiodo 
& piantar una cavicchia ;" it was cutting down an 
oak and fettting up a ftrawberry. Ireland knew no- 
thing of the northern nations, till over-run by the 
Danes and Norwegians. 


SOILT EACH. 


| 
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SOILFEA C H.—Fig. 1. 


Is an amulet of brafs, commonly called Soilfeach : 
this was worn on the arm: it may be feen on all 
the Etrufcan ftatues. 


AINIC DRUIEACH or TAIR FAINE.—Fig. 2. 


The Druids ring or Ainic Druieach: they are of 
brafs and hollow: are found in our bogs of vari- 
ous diameters : the largeít I have feen, and from 
which this drawing is made; is in the colleGion of 
Trinity College. The Irifh Druids never walked 
abroad without thc ring and ítaff. 'The Brachmans 
of India do the fame,—geftabant annulum & bacu- 
lum ;*—N'oublions point les Brachmanes, qui por- 
toint toujours un anneau & un baton. Artemidorus 
calls them the hollow brazen rings of Samothrace, 
for divination : In his Oneirocritica, he fays, it is 


. unlucky to dream of them. Annuli vacui enim 


cavique & qui divinum ac facrum quippiam intra fe 
habent, dolas & infidias fignificat, ob id, quod in | 
fe continent occultatum*. Montfaucon fully de- 
{cribes them, as a rings ufed in divination; but he 


* Philoftratus in vita Apollon. Tyan. l. 3.—-— Photius, 


P. 7026. 
t Oneirocritica, l. 2. c. 5.——Danet’s Greek and Roman 


Aniq. 
had 
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had not feen them ; erant etiam annuli incantati, 
tefte Clemente Alexandrino, (Strom. 1. page 399.) 
quibus futura profpicieabantur: tales erant duo an- 
nuli Excefti Phociorum Tyrranni, quibus utebatur 
alium contra alium impingendo, ut ex fono quid 
fibi agendum, & quid fibi obventurum effe edifceret. 
Ille tamen infidiis oppreffus occifufque fuit: annuli 
namque illi incantati, qui ipfi mortis tempus indica- 
verant, ejus vitandz modum non docuerunt. * 


IOGH DRAOACH, or INCE DRAOACH. 
IOGH EOLAS or TAIR PHIAMH. 


Fig. 3. 4- 5. 
Thefe Chain-rings of the Druids, chains of know- 
. ledge, or chains of divination, as the words exprefs ; 
are of brafs, hollow, and united by a flender plate 
of brafs. They are found in our bogs in great 
plenty; fome are in the College colle&ion, fome in 
my poffeffion, and many in the collection of the 
Rev. Mr. Archdall. They confift in general, of one 
large and two fmall rings: fig. 4. reprefents one 
that probably had four fmall rings annexed to it. 
Some imagine thefe reprefented the fun, moon and 
earth, and that the large ring in the center was the 
earth: Others that they reprefent the Sun, 
Venus, and Mercury; but all agree, that fome 


* Montfaucon, Vol. VI. page 226. 
of 
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of the planets were intended to be thus repre- 
fented. 

The Jews had fome Talifmen of this kind, as 
we learn from Rabbi J. Karo,—figure folis & lune 
& fiderum tam plane quam prominentes interdicta 
funt. At vero, fi fiant difcendi, docendi, re/que 
dubias decernendi gratia, licite funt omnes, idque 
etiam prominentes. * The Thracians and Illyrians 
had the fame matbematico factum. Kimchi, Selden 
and St. Auguítine, think the Teraphim which 
Rachael ftole from Laban were of this kind. 

The Teraphim of the Bible, which. we tranflate 
Gods, all the Jewifh Rabbies own to be a word 
of no Hebrew Etymology. The 70 tranflate it fome- 
times an Oracle; and fometitnes vain idols. Some 
think it to bean Egyptian word and the fame with 
Seraphis: but it is moft probably of Chaldee 
origin. The name certainly paíled to images of the 
human form: fuch was the Teraphim, Michal put 
into David's bed, to reprefent him there,—that 
which Rachel ftole from her father Laban, was 
fomething fo fmall,as to be concealed under her as 
fhe fat in the tent. Laban was a true believer; 
we can fcarce think he had images of the human 
form. Genef. xxxi. ver. 37. they are called the 
inftruments of his temple, ver. 30. his Gods.— 
Judg. xvii. ver. 5. they are confulted by the 
Danites, and a true anfwer returned from God, which 
induced them to take them away, and fet them up 
for public ufe, which they continued poffeffed of, 
even under Samuel and David: furely thefe were 


* Tn Shulcan Aruch. ib Jore Dea. c. 141. 
VoL. IV. No. XIII. L not 
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not images. Hofea iii. ver. 4. The children of Ifrael 
fhall abide many days without a king, and without 
a prince, and without a facrifice, and without an 
image and without an Ephod and Teraphim. 

The Teraphims were afterwards univerfally known 
by the name of Talifmen, as they are to this day 
ali over India. The Perfians call them Telephim, 
a name not unlike Teraphim. They were made of 
different metals and fizes, caft under certain con- 
Jicllations, with figures of fome planets, and magic 
characters engraven upon them. Such is that at 
figures g. and 1c. They were to be confulted and 
prayed to at certain times, under particular afpects 
of the planets, from which the Jews aver, they partly 
received that power, and partly from the chara&ers 
engraven on them. * One Rabbi goes further, and 
pretends that they gave anfwers viva voce, and 
attempts to prove it from the words of Zechar. 
* the Teraphims have fpoken vain things.” chap. x. 
ver. 2. 

Sanchoniatho, fays, that the firft idol made to be 
worfhipped andthe firft moveable Temple in Phoenicia, 
were madcin the ninth generation: thefe, Philo tranf- 
lates erp spordis. Now let usconfiderthewordsofAmos, 
chap. v. ver. 26. But ye have borne the tabernacle 
of your Moloch and Chiun, your images, the far 
of your God, which ye made to youríelves ; 
this is again recorded in the Acts of the Apoftles, 
chap. 7. ver. 45. Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of 
Moloch, and the fur of your God Remphan, figures ` 
which ye made, to worfhip them :—from hence I 


* Kimchi. T R. Eleaz. c. 36. 
conjeCture 
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E nd 


conjecture the firt Teraphim was no more than 
fome fuch thing as our Druids chain or Tair-phiam, 
introduced by the Phoenicians, and reprefenting cer- 
tain planets; Jacob probably forefaw, that thefe 
would one day become fuperftitious inftruments of 
idolatry, and therefore, when he made a reformation 
in his family, he buried them and all their ear- 
rings under an oak, which was by Shechim. Genef. 
xxxv. ver. 4. 

Berterus is of opinion the Serapis, and Talifman, 
were of the fame kind ; inde Teraphim, & Arabum 
Talifme & Egyptiorum Serapides, & Appollonii 
Thyanzi, Annuli quibus fpiritus familiaris inclufus 
fuerit-* Hottinger proves that the Syrians and 

Chaldæans 


* Page 196. M. Gebelin, thinks the Greek Telefma is de- 
rived from by Tfelem, a refemblance, a portrait ; images des 
Dieux; that may be, for the Phonicians and our Druids, fi- 
gured the Deity by a circle, the Ægyptians by a ferpent curled 
in a round; the words of Sanchoniatho in the Pheenician Jans 
guage coined by Hutchinfon or fome other, are, 


Phænician. 
Zus hu afphira acranitha meni arits chuia ; 


Tranflated by Hutchinfon. 
Jupiter is a feigned Sphere, from it is produced a ferpent. 


The correfponding Irifh, is, 
Sos ‘ha afpeir acreannaith miana airfad chua, i. e. The Om- 
nifcient of the well formed firmament, is exprefied by a circle. 


Phoenician. 


Afphira hu chial d’Alha dilh la ftrura ula fhulma ; 


Mr. Hutchinfon. 
The Sphere fhews the divine nature to be without beginning 
or end. 


L 2 Irióh 
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Chaldzans had thefe Teraphim before the time of 
Abraham, and that they were of Chaldee origin 5 
Et fané Ifraclitas non ab ZEgyptiis ut vitulum au- 
reum, fed a Cananeis & Amorrhzis accepiffe, et in 
[Egypto intuliffe." What feems to confirm Berterus's 
opinion, is that paffage in xx. Exod. ver. 25. NE 
Shall not make with me Gods of filver, neither fhall 
ye make unto you Gods of gold." —here the Chaldee 
Bible has pap tob 2ophenim ou Seraphim, 
ie. wheels, circles, rings, or feraphim. Munfter 
tranflates aophanim angels; but yx is a wheel, 
circle or ring, and is always ufed in Chaldee to ex- 
prefs the celeftial circles, as the zodiac, equator, &c. 
in the fame language «4 Tair fignifies divination, 
fors; whence the Irifh Tair.—t15w “ve Tairaphin 
might have been the original word, formed by the 
Hebrews into Teraphim. yp tara, in Chaldee is 
vinculum, catena, a chain. 

But what, in my humble opinion, fets this in a 
clearer light, and proves that the Spee were a kind 
of chain, compofed of hollow brafs rings, is a paflage 
quoted by the learned Selden ; in his difcourfe de 
Teraphim, he quotes the Chaldee Paraphraíts in 
thefe words, ** de iis autem oracula Chaldaica ita 
praecipiunt yu api ilo spóparor here he would 
change ekatinon to i44«» and thus tranflate it, 

eperare 


| Irifh. 
A fpeir *ha ciul dà? Alla, duile la flara uile fhuilmor. 


The firmament is the circle of God, the elements are therein 
fufpended in all fplendor. 


N. B. "yy, round, is the only word in Irifh for the fir- 


mament. 
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eperare circa Hecaticam /pherulam. | Hecate was cer- 
tainly a Chaldean Deity, under the name of «pg 
Achad, by which they fignified the Moon, as Millius 
has well explained ;* but if the word is to be chang- 
ed, I beg leave to read it xeline, that is a chain, + 
a word formed evidently from the Chaldee sy 
ghadan, Catena pretiofa, unde Hifpan. Cadena. 
And scour is the fame as popada, gyrus, a circle 
or ring, and this might have been written in Chal- 
dee b39 pyw yy, i e. Catena circulis inflatis ad 
arcumferentias : the exact defcription of our chain 
made of hollow rings: Again, the Paraphrafts ex- 
plained this by irrraz an ZEgyptian word, corref- 
ponding with the Irifh jogh, ince, jonga, a chain. 
Bifhop Cumberland, in his remarks on Sancho- 
niatho, page 270, explains a paflage much to our 
purpofe, --- ** To prevent miftakes, fays he, it muft be 
noted, that /nacbus here mentioned as the fame with 
Pofidon, and father of gialeus, is about 250 years 
before that Inachus who was founder of the king- 
dom of Argos. ` And to me it is no wonder that 
this name, or rather title, fhould be given to feveral 
men, becaufe I believe it is derived from the eaftern 
pay anak, and fignifies Torquatus, a man that wore 
a chain as a badge of honour. The Anakims in 
Phoenicia long after, were called fo on the fame ac- 
count." | 
Anak is the root of the Irifh ince, a chain: 
whence muince, a chain or collar, worn about the 


* Differtatio vi. de Idolo “ire, 

t Meurfii Gloff. Grzcum. Theodorat. Hift. Ecclef. 1. 2. 
chap. 8. 

$ Plantavit. Lex. Synon. Chald. Hebr. 


(muin) 
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(muin) neck : Ince feems to be the root of many 
things wrought in metal as ionga, a nail; 1onang an 
anvil; iugir an anchor; ingleid a hook; ionga 
an ingot ;. and henger in old Perfic is a (initis — 
whether /Egialeus, was fo called as the Eorna or 
wearer of our jog-eolas or chain of knowledge, and 
Pofidon, from our Pifa-iodan or Urim and Thum- 
mim, I fhall not pretend to determine. . 

.. In the preface to this number, I have faid, that 
the work af Sanchoniatho, muft appear a forgery to 
a perfon fkilled in the Bearla-pheni diale& of the Irith 
language: indeed, it rather appears to be the work 
of an Irifhman, ill explained by a Greek. Mont- 
faucon has given his opinion of it in the following 
words, ** Fabulam putant eruditiores effe, quidquid 
Eufebius poft Philonem Bybl: refert, & Sanchonia- 
thonem nunquam extitiffe. Nec defunt qui fufpi- 
centur ipfum Eufebium & Sanchoniathonem & inter- 
pretem ejus confinxifle. Non puto autem hanc frau- 
dem poffe in Lufebium conferri, quandoquidem 
Porphyrius ab Euícbio allatus, p. 485, de Sanchoni- 
athone loquitur ejufque aetatem adícribit. | Expectat 
fortaffe lector, dum quid de Sanchoniathone ejufque 
interprcte fentiam, expromam: meam fententiam 
paucis aperio: Sanchoniathonem puto nunquam €x- 
titiffe, {ed decernere non aufim utrum Philo Byblius 
fefe Sanchoniathonis interpretem confinxerit, ut 
fabulas profezret fuas: an vero quifpiam alius falla- 
cia auctor. Philonem Byblium ementitus fit, quem 
quam quidam, ut diximus, nunquam extitifle ut nec 
Sanchoniathonem putant." Vol. iv. page 385. In 
fine, Aftor-ith, Derc-ith, Eag-ala-bal, & Gealach-bal, 


are Irifh names for the moon; Ulle-gabal, € Mea- 
lach-bal 
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lach-bal or Moloc, are Irifh names for the Sun, 
words which could have been introduced by that 
nation only, that worfhipped the moon under the 
names of Eafc, (i. e. Ifis) Aftorith, Aítarte, Derceto 
& Ré; and the Sun under thofe of Elagabalus, Ag- 
libolus & Malachbelus. The vulgar Irifh at this 
day, retain an adoration to the New Moon, crofling 
themíelves, faying, * may thou leave us fafe as thou 
baf found us,”—imo ipfi Lunam ut deam adora- 
bant: hi Lunam adorabant ut deam, alii Lunam 
ut deum*. 

As a proof that our Irifh Druids did not borrow 
the terms of their religion from the Celts, but from 
the Egyptians, Syrians or Phoenicians, take the fol- 
lowing examples. The great fpirit (God) is ex- 
preiled by the word T1, as Ti-Mon ; or Fo-T1; i. e | 
the great {pirit; the prince of Spirits: it is the fame 
as the Chinefe Tr; the Phoenician ymo phta; 
the ZEgyptian ql. phta. The wicked or evil fpirit 
is named CISEAL ; it is the Phoenician Sp, He- 
brew 5pm chifel, i. e. blafphemavit.+ So likewife 
the {rifh Magh and Maghan, an epithet of God, is 
the Hebrew psp magon, nomen Dei, i. e. the fhield 
or buckler. Eilegabal in Irifh, exprefles the reli- 
gion or fect of fire da 533 moy ela- 


* Montfaucon, ver. 4. page 391. 

T Do lcdar uile re Cifeal, they were all led de Satan. See 
the Diétion. of OSB. and Shawe ; hence Chafil is the name of 
the Locuft in the Bible: fa&um ett a verbo Spp chafal, quod 
confumere fignificat. (Jonath.) confument te ut Chefil. Na- 
hum, ch. 3. ver. 16. 

t Eile, in Irifh and Arabic, exprefcs not only a people, but 
their Religion. 

gabal, 
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gabal, Sacerdos Solis inter Phoenices. (Bochart). 
Algabil, unum effe é Dei.epithetis inter Arabes, 
(idem). Ré the moon in Irifh, is the ¿Egyptian 
pı the Sun. There are very many words to be 
found even in our common dictionaries, exprefling 
Divination, that cannot be explained in the Celtic 
language, yet are all found in the Oriental tongues. 
Such are Adhab, 4«y — Seona-faobhtha, Afar- 
lachad, Garl-lachad,—Thefe three are evidently 
Hebrew words; 1 Kings chap. 1c. yaw "39^ 
sg, Ou ilacad fhebet Benjamin, & cecidit fors 
tribus Benjamin, the 70. Sortitum eft ,,544,,,, Ben- 
jamin ; or, capta eft Virga Benjamin, according to 
Schacchus, who obferves, that wherever the Vulgate 
has fortior, fortiris, the Hebrew is always exprelled 
by 455 lacad, a word that imports to take in the 
hand ; to lay hold of.* as in Jof. chap. vii. 1 Kings, 
chap. x. and xiv. 

Rings and fuch trinkets ufed in Divination, might 
havebeenimported from the Eaft, and with themtheir 
oriental names ; but when I can produce upwards 
of three fcore other words on the fame fubjeét, that 
cannot be explained in any of the Celtic dialedis, 
can there be a doubt of a communication, in former 
days, between this Ifland and the Eaft. In the a- 
bove examples, you have Goral, this is not Celtic, 
but it is Chaldee 54334 gural, fors; — This again is 
compounded with an, a charm, in the Irifh and the 
Perfic languages; and in the Irifh forms fean-garal, 


* Arcanorum Sacr. Script. Myrothecium, chap. 13. Inagu- 
rationis Oracula, qua forma ab Lfraclitis fortibus quzrerentur, 
page 835. 

contracted 
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contracted to fean-gearrog, fean-gaire, bona for. 
tuna, bonum omen: hence I fuppofe, the Zingari 
or Gypfies of Calabria. So Coic an omen, a mif- 
tery; bais the palm of the hand; Coiche-bais, Le- 
gerdemain ; Perficé choko-baz, whence the vulgar 
Englifh Hocus Pocus ;—the laft is Celtic, and it is 
Perfic, the former are not. The Phonican words 
Adonai and Adonathadh, fignifying fovereign, and 
lovereignty, were never admitted into the Celtic 
diale£ts, or we fhould meet with them in antient 
Authors, as we do Ric and Bren, &c. &c. but the 
former words occur frequently in the Brehon laws 
of the antient Irifh and in the common Diétiona- 
ries. * 

That great luminary of learning, Monf. Gebelin, 
bas given the original Celtic, fo great a fcope, that ac- 
cording to him, we might fay, every word is Celtic 
and Hebrew: however, when he comes to detail 
the remains of the Celti, he omits (very properly) to 
mention Ireland, as if he was fenfible, he could not 
rank the language of this country with thofe of 
Wales, Bas-Breton, or Cornwall. ** The Celtic," 
fays he, ** was the fame in its origin as the Eaftern 
* tongues: it was the firft language fpoken in 
* Europe, where it foon fplit into various dialects, 
“* in proportion as Europe was peopled, and as thefe 
* became a roving or fettled people, or had more 
* or lefs communication with each other." From 
hence, it muft be concluded, that as Ireland was at 
the extemity of Europe, it was laft fettled, and confe- 
quently the language of the people moft corrupted, 


* See Brehon’s Laws, vol. 1. and Shawe's Irifh Di&ionary. 
molt 
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moft different from the Eaítern original: but that 
is not the cafe; it is the moft pure, molt like the 
original, and confequently, there muft have been 
fome communication with the mother tongue, to 
have reítored it to its primitive roots. Again, our 
learned Author fays, ** from the Celtic fprung the 
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antient Greek or Pelafgian, before the days of 
Homer and Hefiod—from the fame fprung the 


Latin; the Etrufcan; Thracian, Phrygian, or 


Trojan ; the Teutonic; the Gaulifh, which in- 
cluded the Alps, France, Paybas, Switzerland ; — 
the language of the two Britains (I juppate. he 
means Ireland and Britain) the Cantabrian or 
Old Spanifh; and the Runic. It is true, that 
France was at one time over-run by a Scythian 
people named Alani or Teifaliani, headed by 
their king Goar ; thefe almoft fwallowed up the 
name of Gauls and their language; the remains of 
thefe Scythians actually exifted in the 11th cen- 
tury, on the borders ‘of Poitu and l'Aulnis : 


. Moft of the Gauls mixt with thefe conquerors, 


and formed one people, infenfibly lofing all traces 
of their origin; fome few retained their liberty 
and language : ift, Thofe that fled to the extremi. 
ty of the great Peninfula called Bretagne: 2d, 
lhofe who dwelt in Britain, the country after- 
wards poflefled by the Englifh, who forced the 
Gaulith Britains to the mountains of Wales, and 
to the rocks of Cornwall, oppofite to Bretagne in 
France: thefe again reunited with the Bas-Bretons. 
Thus difperfed in. inacceflible mountains, and 
amongít barren rocks, their conquerors did not 
think worth fharing with them, this fhadow of 

“ the 
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* the great Celtic nation, retained their antient 
* cufloms and fpeak a diale& foreign to that of their 
** conquerors; but this is again fplit into three 
< other dialeéts, the Welfh, ae m Bas- 
* Breton.” * 

I believe Monf. Gebelin, will find many learned 
authors, to oppofe his fyftem of the Pelafgian and 
Etruícan languages being of Celtic origin : and as 
to the Irifh, I muft here obferve, that fo far from 
the antient Irifh allowing themfelves to be of Gaulith 
origin, they have uniformly uled the words gall, 
i.c. ghoi-eile, gallna, & gallda, to exprefs a fo- 
reigner, or one fpeaking a different language, al- 
ways diftinguifhing the Erfe.and Irifh by Gaodhlag. 
Heb. 9) ghoi, a foreigner. Chaldee 93) Chiluni, 
foreigner, y53 gala migrare. E | 

The ingenious Mr. Cleland, faw clearly that the 
antient Druids of thefe iflands, had a correfpondence 
with the Eaít: it was fuddenly cut off, fays he, by 
the intervention of fome powerful nations, but at what 
period is uncertain: it might have been hiftorically 
or figuratively expreffed in the Ægyptian annals, by 
ATLANTIS, an ifland of immenfe extent, be- . 
ing fwallowed up by an earthquake, with all its in- 
habitants, which probably means no more than a 
natural or moral feparation of Britain, perhaps both, 
from the continent. 4. ‘The following affertion of 
this author, requires to be authenticated, —1t feems 
to open a new light to northern hiftory, if a fact. — 
Not more than twenty. years before Julius Caefar 


A 


A 


A 


* Gebelin. Prelim. Difc. to his Etv mological Dictionary. 
+ Way to words by things, and to to things by words, p. 11. 
NL. inv aded 
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“ invaded Britain, one ODIN or Woden, had 
** raifed a party in Britain, to thake off the yoke 
** of Druidifm, and to put the civil power into the 
** hands of the laity. But he was fucceisfully re- 
** fifted by the majority, whofe attachment to their 
** old laws, engaged them to reject the innovation. 
“ WODE N and his partifans, being over-power- 
& ed, retired out of the land, and made their efcape 
* to Germany, where they obtained a fettlement, 

& and preferved the Britifh manners and language, 
. * among the lefs cultivated nations, which furround- 
** ed them. Woden did more; he propagated his 
* new ideas of government, and drew the whole 
* north to his party; and I have fome reafon to 
* think that the E D D A or Icelandic records, con- 
* tain Woden's fy{tem of innovation.” 
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FIG. 6.—Is of Brafs. 


I take it be a triangular Talifman; one of the 
ftar-like ornaments is loft. irrraAz, ers ¿Quépexor, 


ters mpiyovos. " 
-—— 
FIG. 7.——AISIN. 


Thin plates of gold joined together by a femi- 
circular piece: thefe were fufpended by a ftring 


* Obfopeus, de Oraculis Chaldaicis. 
round 
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round the neck, and hung at the breaft: they may 
be feen on the Etrufcan Tages, and many ftatues of 
their Augurs, which Gori and Dempfter have very 
good naturedly turned into Gods and Goddefles. 
On the external plate is a fmall loop, into which 
was fixed a flender golden wire, on which perched 
the Augur's favourite bird: The Hibernian Druids 
fixed on the Wren, an Englifh word derived from 
drean, i. e. Draoi-én, the Druids bird; it was alfo 
named  Draolén, i. e. Draoi-ol-én, the fpeaking 
bird of the Druid. Toithén is another name, fig- 
nifying the bird of Toth or Thoth. The Druids re- 
prefented this as the king of all birds, hence he was 
called by the vulgar Breas-en, king bird; Righ- 
beag, little king; Ri-eitile, flying king ; and laftly, 
Briocht-én, the bird of witchcraft. The fuperftiti- 
ous refpect fhewn to this little bird, gave offence to 
our firft chriftian miflionaries, and by their com- 
mands, he is ftill hunted and killed by the peafants 
on Chriftmas day, and on the following (St. Ste- 
phen’s day) he is carried avcut, hung by the leg, 
in the center of two hoops, crofüng each other at 
right angles, and a proceíffion made in every village, 
of men, women and children, finging an Irifh 
catch, importing him to be the king of all birds ;— 
hence the name of this bird in all the European 
languages, Greek reixido-, Carirsos Trochilus, Bafi- 
leus; Rex avium, Senator; Latin, Regulus; 
French, Roytelet, Berichot; but why this nation 
call him boeuf de Dieu, I cannot conjecture.— 
Welfh, Bren, king; Teutonic, Koning vogel, king 
bird ; Dutch, Konije, little king. 

| FIG. 8. 
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FIG. 8—BOIL-REANN. 


Solid rings of brafs: they are found fingle and 
double: they paffed as money in the Brittannic 
lands. Cæfar makes mention of iron rings and 
pieces of brafs, ufed by the Britons as money. In 
Irifh, they are called Buillreann, to diftinguifh them 
from other rings. Boil!, round, circular, a ring ; and 
reann, bargain, fale, covenant: from boill, probably 
the Latin obolus ; which Plutarch, from affinity to a 
Greek word, thinks to have fignified rods, and that 
the firft money was in that fhape. Some of thefe 
may pofübly have had the value engraved on them, 
e3yo3 biliona Chaldee, figura vel fculptura annuli. 
The Greeks had alfo ring-money. Annuli iis pe- 
cuniæ facculi & cibi obfignati. * 

There is a paffage in Ruth, chap. iv. ver. 7. gives 
room to think the ring was ufed by the Jews asa 
covenant: the words in the Englifh are, “ Now 
this wes the manner in former times in Ifrael con- 
cerning redeeming, and concerning changing, for 
to confirm all things : a man plucked off his pray 
narthik, and gave it to his neighbour, and this was 
a teftimony in Ifrael: and therefore the kinfman 
faid unto Boaz, buy it for thee, fo he drew off his 
narthik :” the vulgate have tranflated it Shoe; 
Drufius fhews the word is Chaldee, not Hebrew, 
and implies a cafe; fo he tranflates it a Glove, and 
Arias leaves you in doubt what he means by vagina. 


* Gronovius Thef. Grzc. Antiq. Vol. 6. page 169. 
In 
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In Irifh, Nuirt is an amulet worn on the finger or 
arm, a ring. Ollamh-nuirt, an amulet; or bracelet 
given by the Ollamh, to be worn asa charm. Sphzra 
folis eft Narthik, fays Buxtorf, in his Chaldee Lexi- 
con. Quando egreditur fol è py] Narthik fua.t 
it there fignifies the horizon. That the Jews ufed 
rings and amulets for this purpofe is plain from 
Hottinger. Sunt nempe Amuleta, Talifmz & alia 
id genus, quibus Oriens ita fcatet,—plerique enim 
tales nummi in fcriphone habent. Nummus facer 
eft & Ecclefiafticus, vel politicus & civilis, vel kab- 
balifticus, vel denique magicus € fuperftitiofus.—alii 
ferrum adhibebant, ftannum, orichalcum, conchylia, 
lapides, offa demortuorum. In like manner, rings, 
amulets, bracelets, and even houfehold ftuff, was 
ordained to pafs for money: in {mall occurrences, by 
the Brehon-laws of the antient Irifh. f 
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FIG. 9. 1o. 


Are drawings of a medal of brafs lately found 
in a bog at Allenftown in the county of Meath : the 
drawings are the fize of the original : there is a fquare 
hole pierced through in the middle, feemingly to fit 
iton fome other apparatus. On the face Fig. 
10, is an infcription in old Syriac charaders; the 
bottom line feems to be compofed of Olaph (capital) 
& Olaph (med.) Cquoph, Lomad, Tau. On the 
reverfe fig. 9. appear to be Aftronomical characters. 
I take it to be a Talifman, and can give no further 
explanation. 


4 Joma, fol. 54. + Colle&anea, Vol. 1 
Plate 
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Plate XIV. was engraved and worked off, when 
another medal or talifnien, was put into my hands by 
the Rev. Mr. Archdall. Itis of brafs, and in fize, 
exactly the fame as that reprefented at fig. 9. and 10. 
in the 14th Plate. This was alfo found in our bogs. 
The infcription on one fide, is the fame as that at 
fig. 9, which I believe to be aftronomical characters. 
The infcription on the other fac2, is in two lines 
as in fig 10, aud that over the íquare hole is the 
fame, which I read P U R, i. e. Sors: but the in- 
fcription under the fquare hole, is totally different, 
from that under the fquare hole of fig. 10. The 
letters may be found in the various Syriac alphabets 
of Claude Duret, and Dr. Barnards tables, but they 
do not all exift in ány one alphabet. "The infcrip- 
tion on this face is exactly delineated in the follow- 
ing figure; am explanation is earneflly entreated 
from the learned. 


FIG. XL 


A fingle medal with an oriental infcription, be- 
ing found in any part of Ireland, would not have 
eftablifhed its currency: one piece of that kind 
might have been dropped from the pocket of a cu- 
rious perfon; but, when a fecond is produced, fimi- 

lar 
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lar to the firft in metal and figure, and a third is 
found in Dublin, of copper, with the fame infcription 
as at fig. XI. on one face, written apparently in the 
Mendean or Tartar characters (which feem to have 
been formed from the old Syriac); and all have the 
like chara&ers on the reverfe, which feem to be 
Chinefe ; there is great probability, that thefe are 
Chinefe medals imported to this country, by our 
Eaft-India fhips. 

It is not furprizing, to find a Chinefe medal with 
a Syriac infcription on it. The learned Kircher 
has fhewn, that infcriptions on ftone, in Syriac 
Eftrangelon characters, interlined with Chinefe, are 
to be met with in China; and he has explained a 
remarkable one of this kind, in his Prodromus Cop- 
tus : from whence he thus argues, ** An illud for- 
* fitan quod è Syria in 7Egyptum & Æthiopiam 
* utpote confines regiones traducte Colonie & 
* Linguz Syre & characterum fuerunt traditrices? 
* certé argumenta quamplurima conjeCture facta 
* veritatem comprobare videntur.----Verum operz 
precium faciam, fi hoc loco Syriacam inícrip- 
tionem iifdem characteribus Strangelicis, quibus 

in China expreífa fuit, una cum interpretatione 
“ ejus exhibeam." 
Hac tibi Gogque,Magogque aliifque exordine cunétis. 
Maríon atque Aggon tibi quot mala fata propinquant. 

Sibylla. l. carm. 

(See his chapter De expeditione ZEgyptiorum feu | 
Coptitarum in India, China & reliquas Afiz regiones 
facta. ) 
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* Les Chinois n’ont qu'une feule monnoie de mauvais cuivre, 
qu'on appelle cache ; elle offre un trou quarré dans le milicu, qui 
fert a Penfiler. — Sonarat Voy. á La Chine. p. 36. 

Vor. IV. No. XIII. M I mutt 
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I muít take this opportunity of begging Father 
Keating's pardon, for faying at page 2. that 
O'Flaherty had not mentioned Moran: In the 
Ogygl page 300, at A. D. go, (inftead of A. D. 4, 
as Keating has it). 1 find Moran named, and: the 
IODHAN MORAIN or Breaft-plate of 
Judgment, there transformed into a Ring: a frefh 
inftance of the miftakes of out Irifh- antiquaries. 


I now fubmit this inveftigation of the antiquities 
of Ireland to the judgment of the impartial public. 
Senfible as 1 am withal, that the nature of the fub- 
'je& is rather curious, than entertaining ; the little 
reafon I have to anticipate any thing better than a 
cool reception, or total difregard of the many, can 
be but a recommendation the more to the few, in 
whom a love of literature is not the lefs, for the ge- 
neral neglect and ftate of languor, in which they fee 
it in this kingdom. 

If in the courfe of my refearches, I have failed in 
etymology, I have done no worfe than Plato, Cicero, 
Vofhus, Hodore, Perron and Bullet, have done be- 
fore me. The antient hiftory of Ireland, had been 
mifreprefented ; its monuments of antiquity unex- 
plored ; if my readers think, .1 have mifemployed 
my time and trouble; I can only fay, that I am 
forry E have not been able to offer more than a rufh 
light, inftead of the torch I propofed to carry for 
them, into the dark depths of the hiftory of a remote 
and antient people ; and I am unhappy in that Ë carr 
only fhew what I. have been aiming at, and not what 
I have hit. | 

DUBLIN, December, 1783. 
P OS T. 
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The reader will find a further illuftration of the hollow 
brafs Rine, fig. 2, 3, 4- and of the hollow Rincs 
Cain fig. 5, Plate XIV. in the following Authors, 


VIZ. 


In Sonnerat’s voyage to the Eaft-Indies and to 

China, Vol. I. Plate 73, * is the figure of a Tadin, 
a religious mendicant of the fect of Vichnou; he 
is dancing and finging 1 in honour of his Deity ; with 


. one hand he beats time on a fmall tambourin, and 
with the other on a brafs Crotal, (before defcribed). 
. On the ankle of each leg, is fixed a hollow brafs ring, 


—— ++: - æ 


in which fome round pebbles have been introduced 
to add to the mufick. The Indian name of thefe 
Rings is Chelimbou. “ Le Tadin va mendier de 
“ porte en porte en danfant & chantant les louanges 
* & les métamorphofes de Vichenou: pour s'ac- 
“ compagner, il bat d'une main fur: une efpéce de 
* tambour, & quand il a fini chaque verfet il bat fur 


* Voyage aux Indes Orientales & a la Chine, fait par ordre 
du Roi, depuis 1774 jufq'en 1781. Par M. Sonnerat. á Hats 
1782, 3 Tom. 4to. 

M 2 * un 
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** un plateau de cuivre avec une baguette qu'il tient . 


* dans les deux premiers doigts de Pautre main: , 
€ ce plateau lui pend au deffous du poignet, & . 
* rend un fon trés-fort & tres-aigu. Sur le che- , 
* ville des pieds, il porte des anneaux de cuivre . 


* que l'on appelle Cbhelimbou: ces anneaux font - 
* creu & remplis de petits calloux rond qui font . 


“ beaucoup de bruit.” (Vol. I. page 258.) 
Plate 77. reprefents another fe& called Poutchan, 


D 


devoted to the worfhip of Manarfuami, which is for- : 
bidden by the Brahme's as being idolatrous. This — 
fect go in groupes, commonly three together. . 
Whilft they fing their hymns, one rings a fmall | 
hand bell, another beats a tambourin, and a third ` 
ftrikes two hollow brafs rings together, lifting the - 
right hand. high above his head, and holding the - 


other near his center. (Vol. I. page 259.) 


Of the Rinc-Charns, Kircher has treated largely | 
in his CEdip. Zgypt. Theat. Hierogl. Vol. IV. this _ 


extra& is made from page 563. 


Catenarum quas Syras vocant, Origo. 


« Symbola Hieroglyphica uti ex omnibus mun- 
* dalium rerum clafibus aflumpta fuerunt, ita 
* magnz quoque virtutis & efficaciz, ob miram & 
& occultam cum fupramundanis caufis connexionem 
* fuiffe, ex /Egyptiorum opinione amplé in hoc 
* opere demonfiratum ex omnigena eruditione fuit : 
* neque enim quisquaw fibi perfuadeat, primos 


* hujus leteraturze inftitutores temerè & fortuito 


* quarumlibet obviarum rerum imagines ad facra 
s fculpturze inftitutum adhibuifle, fed eas fibi po- 
* potiffimum, quas longo ftudio & experientia ex 

*€ abditis 
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< abditis naturalium characteris morum figillis, ad 
* mundanas geniorum catenas magnam habere fi- 
* militudinem, proprietatem & analogiam norant, 
* affumendas duxerunt." 

* Quz quidem tanto putabantur efhcaciores 
“ quanto majorem ad mundanz alicujus Catena nu- 
“ men choragum fimilitudinem exprimebant; ut pro- 
* inde binc, numinum Catena, quas Syras vocant, 

* originem traxerint; ad quas omnia ea, qua five 
* in Sidereo, five Hylæo mundo, in quadrupedi- 
* bus, volatilibus vegetabilibus, mineralibus, ad 
* numen certæ Catene cujufpiam præfidem, analo- 
* giam quandam virtutibus fuis præfeferre videban- 
* tur, tanquam numini iftius Catenz tutele com- 
** miffa, aflumerunt.” 

* Hoc pacto Catena Ofiriaca, Hermetica, Ifiaca, 
* Serapica, Memphtza, atque innumerz aliz, quas 
* in Aftrologia & Medecina adduximus, erant certee 
* quadam rerum ex diverforum mundorum ordi- 
* nibus affumptarum claffes, in quibus fingula res, 
* quantumvis etiam difparate, Numinis Catena 
“ alicui prefidentis virtutes & proprietates expri- 
* mebant." 

This learned author in ZEgyptian antiquities 
reckons various kinds of chains from three links or 
rings, to feven: this accounts for that of five rings 
in our plate XIV. Thofe of three rings he thinks 
were dedicated to Ofiris, Ifis and Ammon. 

To this we will add the explanation of Yoga by 
Zoroaílres. 

* isyys enim multe afcendunt lucidos mundos 
* infilientes & in quibus fummitates tres funt, fub- 
* je&um ipfis princeps, fub hoc alie, que patris 

*€ opera 
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** operaintelligentes intelligibilia fenfibilibusoperibus 
e“ & corporibus revelerunt.” (page 481.) ** Quas 
& quidem catenas tante effecacim ^ poteftatis elle 
& credebant, ut mox ac myítici corum charaderes, 
** juxta legum facrarum preicripuonem, timulachro 
_© fuiffent infculpti, hoc ipfo virtutem acquirere ad- 

* mirandum contra omnes adverfarum poteftatum 
«© machinationes putarent." (Kircher. ) 

This accounts for the multitudes of thefe chains 
being found in Ireland. I have in my poffeffion a 
filver ring for the finger; the device is one of thefe 
ring-chains: it was found in a bog near Athlone,— 
it contains alfo fome Egyptian characters, 
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From CHARLES O'Conor, Elq; fe 


CoLoNEL VALLANCE Y. 


SIR, 


Y OUR favourable reception of two letters of 
mine, on the Pagan ftate of Ireland, encourages me 
to offer you a third, and I offer it with fome confi- 
dence, as what I have written, and what I have now 
to add, will be found to receive no mean fupport 
from your own learned refearches on the origin and 
literature of the antient inhabitants of this country. 
Your knowledge on this fubjeét, was drawn from va- 
rious, but clear fources: mine muft be more con- 
fined, as it has been extracted chiefly, from the 
documents ftill preferved in our antient language. 
In the darknefs which enveloped our earlieft domef- 
tic accounts, I found fome obje&s vifible, and in- 
deed diftin& enough, to enhance expectation, that 
thofe on which time had caft a fuller light, would 
be worthy of attention. I have endeavoured to 
fhow, that many facts expofed in our more antient 

reports, 
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reports, are not the inventions of our old Bards, 
but the remains of fome memorable tranfaétions, 
over which poetic licenfe had fpread a garb of fa- 
ble, in the times which preceded the more en- 
lightened periods of civilization. In labouring to 
feparate the true from the falfe, I had the exam- 
ple of many able antiquaries to juftify me, as I had 
the example of others to guard againít, who on the 
prefent fubject, publifhed little elfe, befides their 
ignorance and confidence. In the moft celebrated 
countries of Europe, as well as in this detached 
ifland, many important truths regarding the early 
. ftate of mankind, have been obícured in the fables 
of the poets, our firft hiftorians. It was thus even 
in Greece, whofe old inhabitants borrowed the ele- 
ments of their knowledge, from nations they after- 
wards ftyled Barbarians. Their earlieft accounts 
are fhrouded in fiction and mythology, and to ftrip 
off that covering, has given employment to fome 
great names of the laft and prefent century. They 
laboured with great advantage to literature, and 
added to the fum of our knowledge. They would 
ftill add more, had they undertaken the prefent 
fubje&, and previoufly ftruck out for themfelves, 
the lights you have ftruck out for others, who may 
hereafter employ their abilities upon it, to difcover 
the antient courfe of government and manners in 
Irclard, through the feveral ftages of youth, matu- 
rity and decline. But this fubject fhould be under- 
taken in the prefent age, before the documents we 
have left are loft, or rather before the few who can 
read and explain them, drop into the grave. 

Some 
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Some of thofe materials difperfed in England and 
France, cannot readily be confulted. Some that I 
have been collecting for many years are valuable ; 
and of fome equally valuable, put into my hands by 
Col. Cunningham and yourfelf, I have (I think) 
made fome good uíe. I was far from being dif- 
couraged by an idea induítrioufly propagated, that 
the old annals of this country, are unproduétive of 
the inftrution which hiftory fhould afford, for rec- 
tifying civil legiflation, or fecuring the juft rights of 
individuals in every degree of fubordination. I was 
as little obítructed by another idea, which undoubt- 
edly has plaufibility to countenance it. Many fen- 
fible men cannot conceive, how a nation of iflanders, 
cut off fur many ages, from intellectual intercourfes 
with Greece and Rome, could antecedently to the re- 
ception of Chriftianity, tranfmit any hiftorical me- 
morials of themfelves, while the other northern na- 
tions of Europe tranfmitted none, "till inftructed by | 
the example of their Roman conquerors. This ne- 
gative argument, and the great pains taken of late, 
to fhew its fuficiency, might have weight with your- 
felf, fir, on your revolving this uncommon circum- 
ftance firft in your mind. But on reflection, you 
did not think it enough, to reft upon a bare nega- 
tive, and you found no difficulty in fuppofing, that 
this nation undifturbed through many ages, by 
foreign invafion, might in their Pagan ftate, obtain 
the elements of arts and literature, from inftructors 
different from thofe of Greece and Rome. On ex- 
amination, you difcovered ftrong marks of fuch an 
event, and they led you to conceive, that this fe- 
queftered people, might in favourable conjunétures, 

improve 
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improve the rudiments of fcience they fortunately 
received ; and that once poffeffed of the means, they 
did not negle& the practice, of regiftering the opera- 
tions of their own minds, on every fubje& that oc- 
curred to them. Examples of fuch improvements 
in other countries, and in early times might be pro- 
duced, and fatally, fome examples alfo, of a relapfe 
to the favage ftate, through conquefts and extirpa- 
tion. But fuch calamities, in the extreme, were 
never experienced in Ireland. 

On this fubject you have been almoft fingular in 
hitting on means of inveftigation, the moft effectual 
for obtaining the certainty which removes doubts, 
and filences controverfy. "They are means which no 
Britifh Antiquarian, before you, the excellent Mr. 
Lluid excepted, had the patience to employ. To 
your knowledge of the Hebrew, Syro-Chaldaic, and 
other oriental tongues, from which the Phenician 
was derived, you have with great labour, added the 
knowledge of our own Iberno-Celtic, as preferved 
in our old books ; and thus enabled to compare the 
latter with the former, you could on finding in the 
language of Ireland, a much greater number of 
Hebrew and Punic terms, than could fall in by mere 
accident, conclude that the tradition among the old 
natives, of early intercourfes between their An- 
ceftors and the Orientals, is well-grounded. You 
made the trial, and, very probably, fucceeded be- 
yond your expectation. This led you to examine 
whether the writings which contained the words, 
had retained any facts alfo, which might be quoted 
as additional proofs of thofe early intercourfes. In 
this refearch likewife, you had fuccefs: Prepared by 
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no prejudice in favour of our domeftic reports, you 
have examined them with the circumfpection, and 
with the doubts alfo, of fevere criticifm. On more 
than one capital point, you found their evidences 
confiftent: You found them fatisfactory alío, and 
the lights you received impelled you to feek for 
more. In the ancient religious rites of Ireland, you 
found fome that were not of Celtic, or pure Druidic 
extraction, but in oriental hiftory, you immediately 
difcovered the fource, from whence thofe religious 
rites have been borrowed. 

On fuch fouridations, the confronting of domeftic 
with foreign teftimonies, muít be found ufeful. 
Some confronted by myfelf in former effays you 
have not rejected; on the contrary, your fuperior 
erudition brought additional force to fome of the 
facts I have paralleled: and doubtlefs, it is not a 
little extraordinary, to find feveral reports of our 
oldeft bards, confirmed by old Greek writers: 
though it could not appear fo, but that we know, 
the reporters on one fide, could not poffibly hold any 
communication with the reporters on the other. 

By comparing the languages of nations, you could 
trace the fpeakers of each, to their true origin. The 
language of the Phenicians, you found to have a 
clofe kindred with the Hebrew ;----that of the an- 
tient Iri/h to be Scytho-Celtic, derived from the pri- 
moeval language brought into Europe by the Celtes and 
Scytbians. How, therefore, the language of Ireland, 
(a country vaftly remote from the neareft parts of 
Afia) could be mixed with a great number of orien- 
tal terms, you have accounted for.--- You have proved 
from authentic hiftory, that in an early age, a {warm 
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of Scythians have fettled themfelves on the con- 
fines of Paleftine and Phanicia, where they had an 
opportunity of adopting fome rites of the Hebrew 
Theology, and of learning fome oriental Arts. 
What ftay they made in thofe parts, before they 
took another flight is not known, but that they mi- 
grated weftward, and traverfed various regions from 
time to time, which bordered on the Mediterranean, 
Tyrrhene,and Ægean leas, you have fufficiently fhewn. 
That a party of thefe Scythian rovers fhould in the 
courfe of ages, find their way to the Britannic-i/les, 
we need not deny, as the fa& is poffibe; and - 
denial will be vain, when the fa& is proved true. . 
It will reduce fome modern hypothefes into a heap 
of ruins. 

Several of thefe facts extracted by you, fir, from 
foreign documents, are paralleled by fimilar paflages 
in our book of Migrations. ‘Therein we have a re- 
cital, that the leaders of the laft heathen Colony, 
who poffefied Ireland, were of Scythian extraction, 
and named themfelves Kinca Scuit, i. e. defcendants 
of Scythians. That in the eaft, they learned the 
ufe of fixtecn letters from a celebrated Phenius, from 
whom they took the name of Phenii or Phenicians ; 
that the defcendants of this Phenius traverfed feve- 
ral countries, particularly, thofe bordering on the 
Mediterranean and Greek feas, that they failed 
through the ftraights of Hercules, landed on the 
ifland of Gadir [Cadiz], and having failed along 
the weftern coafts of Spain, fettled there among the 
Celtes of that country, and particularly in Brigantia: 
that finally, they failed from Spain to Ireland, where 
they have put an end to their peregrinations and 
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difafters, and made a lafting fettlement. I need not 
inform you, fir, that thefe accounts are fwelled with 
the fabulous and marvellous: It is enough that 


fome of the principal facts are fupported by parallel 
relations from foreign hiftory. - 

Of this origin of the Scots from Scythians, and of 
their mixture with the Celts of Spain, and of their 
arrival in Ireland from that country, the tradition 
has been invariable. It has been invariable among 
the * Scots of Britain alfo.+ Nennius the Welfh anti- 
quary has recorded it, and the excellent Mr. Liuid,{ 
has from refearches on our Celtic tongues, de-+. 
clared the expedition of the Scots from Spain to 
Ireland, an indubitable fad, In my former letters 


* Of the expedition of the antient Scots from Spain to Ire- 
land, and of their eftablifhing colonies in future times, in North- 
Britain, all the hiftorians of the latter country have been full, 
down to the feventeenth century. John de Fordun, Hector 
Boethius, Bifhop Lefly, and Chancellor Elfinfton, have been 
unanimous on this head. So conítant a tradition amongft the 
old Caledonians was far from being rejected by Bucbarman. 
Thus he begins his fourth book, ** Cum noflre gentis hifloriam 
aggrederemur, pauca vifum ef fupra repetere: ea potifimum, que 
a fabalarum vanitate abeffent, et a vetuftis rerum fcriptoribus non 
difentirent. Primum omnium conftans fama efl, quam plurima 
etiam indicia confirmant, Hifpanorum multitudinem, five a poten- 
tioribus demo pulfam, five abundante fobole ultro profeciam, in 
Hiberniam tranfmififfe : ejufque infulz loca proxima tenuiffe, &c. 

+ Novifimè venerunt Scoti a partibus Hifpauie ad Hiberniam, 
Nen. edit. per Bertram. A. D. 1757. 

I Ninius and others, wrote many ages fince, an unqueflionaMe 
truth when they afferted the Scotifh nations coming out of Spain. 
See Mr. Lluid's tranflation of his letter to the Welfh, in Bifhop 
Nicholfon’s Irifh Hiftorical Library, page 228. 
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to you, fir, I have examined this matter more in de- 
tail, and to thofe I refer. 

Iíhall now take a fhort view of our infular af- 
fairs, and begin at the commencement of the Revo- 
lution now mentioned. After fome fharp conflicts, 
the foreign invaders brought the old natives to fub- 
mit to their authority, and to a monarchical form of 
government eftablifhed, under very limited powers. 
It is remarkable, that the Scytho-Celtic diale& intro- 
duced by thofe ftrangers, was fo intelligible to the 
old Belgian and Danan inhabitants, as to require no 
interpreters between them. ‘This fa& ufeful to hif- 
tory, is of ufe in chronology alfo. In the times an- 
tecedent to the Roman conquefts in Gaul, the feveral 
Dialects of the Celtic, or Scytho-Celtic, underwent 
no great variations in the weft, from the fhores of 
the Baltic to the pillars of Hercules. It was only 
when nations quitted the roving ftate, for fixed fet- 
tlements and regulated government, that thofe dia- 
lects were formed into diítin& tongues of different 
fyntaxes, and that the copioufnefs and ftrength of 
each, was in proportion to the degree of improve- 
ment made in the civilization of the Tpeakers. Of 
thefe Celtic tongues of different conftruction, only 
two remain at this day preferved in old manufcripts ; 
one in Ireland, and the other in Wales; the latter, 
formed from the old Celtic of Gaul, and the former 
from that of Spain, mixed with Phenician or Cartha- 
ginian terms. In both, we find a community of 
Celtic words, both being certainly derived from the 
primoeval language of the greater part of Europe ; 
but the different fyntaxes of thofe words, prove de- 
monfítrably that the old Scot; of Ireland, and old 
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Cambrians of Wales, originated from different Celtic 
ftocks. 

The firft inhabitants of Ireland being fwarms 
moftly from Britain, {poke the Briti/h-Celtic un- 
doubtedly; but they fpoke it in its original fimplicity, 
and with fmall variations---confined to a few words, 
as the fpeakers were to a few ideas, it was adapted 
to the rudenefs, and accommodated to the igno- 
rance, of the earlier ages. Until the introduction, 
or rather improvement of literature, the primceval 
Celtic was a language of great fterility. It fplit firft 
into dialeéts ; and when civilization and letters were 
introduced, thofe diale&s (as I obferved before) 
were gradually formed into different tongues.---- 
The diale& brought into Ireland by the Scots, took. 
the lead (fo to fpeak) in forming the language of 
Ireland : But it took a long time, undoubtedly, be- 
fore it arrived at the energy, copioufnefs and har- 
mony we difcover in fome fragments of the heathen 
times, which are ftill preferved. 

In faét, the tongues of Wales and Ireland on the 
Introduction of letters, and in the firft ftages of 
improvement, were no better than the uncouth dia- 
leds of a people emerging from antient rudenefs. 
They muft expire with the caufes that gave them 
exiftence; and had they furvived in monumental 
infcriptions to this day, they would be no more in- 
telligible to us, than the Latin jargon in the days 
of Numa Pompilius, would be intelligible to the Ro- 
man people in the times of Auguftus. — ,. 

In this, and my former letters, 1 have been, per- 
haps, more minute on this fubjeét of-the antient 
languages of Britain and Ireland, than an epiftolary 
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correfpondence requires. With your leave, I 
thought it proper (as another opportunity might 
not foon offer) to oppofe facts, to fome late hypo- 
thefes eftablifhed on very precarious authorities, and 
rendered voluminous by loofe conjectures and ex- 
tended declamations. Ihave been equally minute 
on the origin of the laft heathen colony that poffefled 
Ireland; and the more, as in their pofterity, they 
became a moft diftinguifhed nation in the weft, by 
the name of Scots. Their arrival from a Scytho- 
Celtic province of Spain, as well as their defcent 
from Scythians, who travelled in an early age from 
Syria to Europe, are facts which required to have 
ftrong lights thrown on them, as the excellent writer 
of the hiftory of Manchcfter, has pronounced thofe 
facts fabulous. In fhewing his miftake, I owe much 
to your afhftance. m | 
` Though this laft pagan Colony have arrived from a 
country long poffeffed by the Phoenicians and Car- 
thaginians, and imported hither the elements of arts 
and literature; yet it muft not be forgot, that they 
alfo introduced the courfe manners of their Scytho- 
Celtic anceftors, and that on their arrival in Ireland 
they mixed with a ftill coarfer people than them- 
felves. ^ The arts in which they were initiated were 
yet in their infancy, and often neglected in the 
cradle. We are told, that after the conqueft they 
made of the old inhabitants, their chief occupation 
confifted ih cutting down woods, and making room 
for themfelves in a country almoft covered over with 
forefts. That they alfo employed a part of their 
time in building of Duns, {tru€tures of more than 
ordinary convenience for the habitations of their 
! leading 
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leading princes. — This account may be well credit- 
ed. Without fuch occupations, thofe New-comers, 
would foon degenerate into a nation of hunters and 
favages. 

The clearing the country of woods, fhews that 
agriculture was not neglected : But the form of go- 
vernment muft prove a great impediment to the 
improvement of arts. On the demife of Heremon, 
denominated the firft king of Scots; we meet with a 
catalogue of fucceffors, taken occafionally from one 
or other of the four families who claimed: a right 
to regal elevation. Election became the fource of 
bloody contentions, and a monarch rather intruded, 
than chofen, was neceffitated often to govern, and 
to be governed, by a fa&Gion. Scarcely any came 
to the throne of Teamor, but through the blood of 
his immediate ` predeceffor. ^ The conftitutiod in 
fome periods became a fpecies of military govern- 
ment. We meet with princes of legiflative genius, 
who fought a temedy to fo great an evil, but ob- 
fru&ed by cuftoins too prevalent to be removed 
thoroughly, théy “only could apply palliatives, and 
the temporaty advantages adminiftered in a long 
reign, under. 2 Wife and popular prince. Such ad- 
vantages under fuch a government come but fel- 
dom. ‘Fhe body-of the people imprefled with their 
own importance, in the frequency of elections, 
could not ‘be brought to part with a ruinous liberty, 
wherein they could not, or would not fee the flavifh 
dependence on which they held rt. In the excefs of 
the diftemper, an Ultonion prince named Achay, 
emphatically ftyled Ollam-Fodla mounted the throne, 
in the- manner of his predeceflors: But what he 
ei N obtained 
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obtained by violence, he merited by his admirable 
adminiftration. 

He reigned long, and as one of his inftitutes had 
a happy effe& in tempering the manners of the peo- 
ple through the turbulent times which followed, a 
few obfervations on his condu& as a legiflator, may 
not be improper in this place.— Through an in- 
fluence which military power can never obtain, that 
martial prince prevailed. in the inftitution of the 
Teamorian Fes; an aflembly of the ftates, to be 
held triennially, for promulgating laws, and repreí- 
fing the crimes, which generate from civil affocia- 
tion, after quitting the favage ftate. Of the parti- 
cular. ordinances of this firft Teamorian Senate, we 
have very few memorials: They muft be imperfeét 
no doubt, as neceffarily conformed to the prejudices, 
and adapted to the manners, of a people emerg- 
ing from barbarifm, and perhaps {till agitated by 
by the malevolence, which commonly fubfifts be- 
tween an old nation and its recent conquerors. In 
the convulfions attending ‘divided interefts, and in- 
truding ambition, Ollam-Fodhla, | forefaw infrac- 
tions, of his laws; and in confequence, a fre- 
quent fufpenfion of the National Fes, or fenate, 
which he inftituted :  Senfible, moreover, that le- 
giflation would be hurtful from ignorance, and rui- 
nous from the partialities of a faction, he applied 
the beft remedy that could be devifed in. fuch cir- 
cumftances. He ftudied with afliduity, and he 
brought others to ftudy the extent and proper ufes of 
the mental faculties, as preparatory means, for ob- 
taining the ends of good government. In this idea, 
he ere&ed the Mur-Ollavan at Teamor, a receptacle 
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for the order of Fileas, under whom the principal 
youth of the nation were to receive their education. 
His own example furnifhed a rule, and his patron- 
age ferved as an incitement to philofophic exertion, 
in this college of the Fileas. He endowed them 
alfo, with inalienable property, and obtained immu- 
nities for them, which fuperceded every care, but 
fuch as attended the duties of their profeffion. 

For a long time the condu& of the Fileas was ir- 
reproachable. They began with fimple, but folid 
maxims, fuch as fearching minds eafily difcover, 
Happily they departed not from fimplicity in the 
progrefs of their improvement, but taught what to do, 
and what to avoid, without entering into metaphy- 
fical refinements, which oftener darken than en. 
lighten, the knowledge we ftand moft in need of : 
They foon became refpeéted by the chiefs of the na- 
tion, and their privileges, like thofe of the Druids, 
were held facred. — Even in the fierceft domeftic 
hoftilities, their diftri&s were fpared, as any viola- 
tion of their property, or infult to their perfons, was 
attended with indelible infamy: a moft happy im- 
prefhon this on the public mind, which in particular 
communities fecured the advantages of civil fo. 
ciety, amidít the horror of domeftic warfare, and 
prevented the evils of univerfal depravity. 

. Under Ollam-Fodbla, and his fucceffors, the Druids 
had their feparate fanétuaries alfo, for protecting 
others, as well as their own order from political 
perfecution. As minifters of religion, their authority 
with the people was great, and crimes which hu- 
man laws could not reach, they in fome degree pre- 
vented, or at leaft leffened, through the fanétions 
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of future punifhments in a future ftate. They 
preached the rewards of virtue alfo in another life, 
when attended with no reward in the prefent. In 
this fervice the Druids were aífifted by the Fileas; 
the truths of. natural religion were the lefs departed 
from, and probably the wife Ollam-fodla intended 
they fhould be a check alfo, on an order of men 
who fhewed a ftrong difpofition to ftrengthen their 
power over the people, through the effetual means 
of fuperftition and ignorance. ‘That in the progreís 
of time, great corruptions took place among the 
Druids, fome of our old annals inform us, and that 
they have been oppofed, and oppofed with fome 
fuccefs, by the Fileas, we are affured alfo. 

The compofitions of the Fileas, hiftorical and 
moral, were delivered in poetic numbers, adapted to 
the variations in the compofitions of their Orfidies, 
as the muficians were denominated. — Whatever the 
fubjed ; the heroic, the mirthful, or the dolorous, 
correfpondent mufic was prepared. In their pub- 
lic entertainments, in private affociations, in funeral 
meetings, verfe and fong in union, excited the paf- 
fons intended to be raifed. The foul was either 
{welled to an enthufiaflic imitation of a martial an- 
ceftry, or humanized, by attending to tbe diftrefles 
of unfuccefsful heroes. In no nation had the. union ` 
of poetry and mufic more powerful effects, and they 
operated to the times near our own. Spehfer, the 
belt poer, and confequently the beft judge of poetry of 
the fixteenth century, acknowledged the excellency 
of our Irifh compofitions, and as to our mufic the 
three fpecies of it were admirably fupported in 
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the prefent century by Carolan, a fine natural genius, 
who died in 1758. 

The inítitution of the order of Fileas was the refult 
of profound reflection, undoubtedly. Whether they 
difcovered a capital truth, or occafionally miftook 
error for it, in their inveftigation of the mental 
powers, we may conclude from their undifturbed 
repofe, that their efforts were vigorous, and in moft 
inftances fucceísful.— We are however informed, 
that in courfe of time, they deviated from their ori- 
ginal principles. From being inftruétors indiffe- 
rently to all parties and mediators in their publie 
conteíts, they became incendiaries, and incendia- 
ries, of the worft kind, from the influence of their 
eloquence. In the firft century of our era, they 
were expelled, as nuifancies, out of four of our 
provinces. Through the power and interpofition 
of Concovar Mac Neffa, king of Ulfer, they were 
reftored to their former immunities, but put under 
a new reform, on the firft principles of their inftitu- 
tion, which for a confiderable time had a good effect, 
In the third century, during the reign of the philo- 
fophic Cormac O Cuinn, they afifted that monarch in 
his conteft with the Druids, and edified the public 
by their conduct, from that time down to the re- 
ception of the gofpel, and for a whole century after 
that happy change to true religion. In the fixth 
century they relapfed again to the old corruptions. 
They inflamed domeftic contentions by virulent in- 
veclives, and invidious panegyrics. Public admi- 
niftration was infulted, and its miftakes were exag- 
gerated ; private characters were invaded, and the 
peace of families public and private, was equally 
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deftroyed. A remedy was applied in the great 
Council of Drumkcar, A. D. 590. Through the in- 
terpofition of fome princes, afiifted by the celebrated 
Columb Kille, the Fileas were again reduced to order. 

Ollam-Fodbla died at Teamor. He was fucceeded 
by three fons who reigned one atter the other in 
regular fuccefhon. The wifdom of their adminiftra- 
tion kept a turbulent people in quiet ; but the fpirit 
of their father's government, did not defcend to his 
grandfons. One confpired againít a reigning uncle, 
and ufurped his throne. The ufurper fell in the 
war raifed againít him by another of thofe grandfons, 
who likewife feized on the government of the king- 
dom, avenging a father’s death, and gratifying his 
own ambition at the fame time. Thus did Mifrule 
commence, in the family which laid the foundations 
of law and of aregular civil conftitution. The third 
grandíon of Ollam-fodla, who waded to regal power 
through the blood ofhis predeceffor, was cut off inturn 
by his fucceflor. The pofterity of the U/tenian le- 
giflator was for the prefent excluded from the throne 
of Teamor. The Heremonian line was reftored to 
its former regal authority in the perfon of Siorna, 
though advanced to a great age. 

This revolution which brought about a change of 
family, had good confequences during the life of a 
wile and old monarch. But after a reign of twenty 
one years, public peace was difturbed by the am- 
bition of Rof2cacia, prince of the Momonian He- 
berians. He made war on Sicrna, killed him in 
battle, and had his victory rewarded by being ele- 
vated to the throne of Teamor. This new revolu- 
tion involved fatal confequences. The claims of 
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four families, who formerly had a right to regal fuc- 
cefhon, were revived. Through a period of near 
two hundred years, the nation had hardly any re- 
pofe; the greater part of the time was wafted in 
bloody contefts, nor have we now any documents, 
which make a proper diftinétion between the legi- 
timate monarchs of the nation, and the intruded 
monarchs of a faction. We have before us only a 
catalogue of kings, moft of whom were fet up, and 
acknowledged, by their feveral parties; princes of . 
_ whom nothing is recorded, but that they killed one 
another in battle, and obtained power from violence, 
rather than law. Their civil diforders offer us no- 
thing but confufion and obfcurity. 
Civil evils brought to fuch an excefs, neceffarily - 
produce fooner or later a change for the better. 
In the inftance before us a remedy was applied by 
three able and popular princes, whofe names deferve 
to be recorded. Aodh roe, Dithorba and Kimbaoth, 
of the Ultonian line. They fet up a fpecies of Re- 
publican monarchy of which we have, I believe, no 
example in hiftory. With the fenfe of the nation 
on their fide, they agreed to rule alternately by 
leptennial adminiftration. Kimbaoth was the laft, 
and the ableft of thofe adminiftrators. He erected 
noble buildings at Eamania, which thence forward 
became the feat of the provincial kings of Ulíter ; 
| feveral of whom are much celebrated by their good . 
government, and their patronage of ufeful arts. 
Kimbacth, the founder of the Eamanian regulations, 
was fucceeded in the throne of Teemor, by Macha, 
his queen, a moft extraordinary heroine ; who to 
the amiable qualities of her own fex, added every 
mafculine 
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mafculine endowment which could recommend the 
other, to popularity and affection. She was the 
only female that the nation ever; permitted to reign 
over the whole kingdom. 

That queen, conjundly with her hufband Kim- 
baoth, preferved the Heremonian line (which became 
almoft extinct) in the perfon of young Hugony. 
They adopted him, and his natural talents rendered 
him worthy of the education they gave him. Macha 
warred upon by Reachta Ridarg of the Munfter 
Heberians, commanded her troops in perfon againít 
that prince, and falling in battle, ended her reign 
glorioufly. Her adverfary feized on her throne, 
and diftinguifhed himfelf by martial adventures in 
North Britain. Hugony, having arrived at full ma- 
turity, called him home, to defend by arms, the title 
he obtained by arms; Reachta fell in the engage- 
ment with this young adverfary. Hugony revenged 
the death of his proteétrefs, and by a general adop- 
tion of the people, was proclaimed monarch of the 
whole ifland. | 

This was a great revolution, becaufe it was pro- 
ductive of great actions. Before I enter on the 
changes made by Hugony, 1 fhall, with your leave, 
take a retrofpect of the antecedent times from Here. 
mon to Kimbaoth, and his adopted fon. Tigernach, 
and other antiquaries have pronounced our accounts 
of thofé times uncertain ; and thus it is doubtlefs, 
in the infancy of all profane hiftory. Our antient 
genealogies of the four royal families of the Mi- 
lekan Race, vary from each other, and are very 
inaccurate in the copies. Several generations are 
foifted in, to countenance the fcheme of technical 
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chronology, which fome fenachies have formed, for 
eltablifhing a higher antiquity of the Irifh monarchy, 
than is confiftent with the ftate of arts and civiliza- 
tion in Europe before the commencement of the 
Perfan empire. Tigernach therefore, and the anti- 
quaries 1 have mentioned, are in a general view, 
very right in their judgment: yet in the obícurity of 
the earlier periods of our hiftory, fome characters 
appear with brilliancy. -Amergin, one of the leaders 
of the colony of Scots from Spain, has been through 
all the fucceeding times, celebrated for his knowledge 
even in the infancy of fcience. Uchadan of Cuala 
has been celebrated alfo for his fkill in metalurgy, 
and his ereCting his fmelting forges on the banks 
of the Liffey. In the fame early age, we read of 
the art of dying cloaths, in the reign of the mo- 
narch Tigernmas, who difgraced himfelf by the in- 
troduétion of idolatry into the Druidic religion; 
finally, we read of O/lam-l'odb/a, confpicuous in; a 
particular manner, through his legiflation, and his 
endowment, as well as regulation of the order of 
Fileas. Such men are vifible in the darkneís fur- 
rounding them: like beams of fun fhine, which 
through the opens of a dark fky, enlighten the 
{pots of ground they fall upon. 

Hugony began his reign by bringing the ftates of 
the nation to confent that for the future,the monarchy 
fhould be confined to one royal family only; and 
they all have bound themfelves by the moft folemn 
religious tefts, to continue the regal authority in 
Hugony's pofterity. It was feemingly a wife inftitu- 
tion in a country long torn by inteítine divifions, 
occafioned by the claims of feveral families to a par- 

ticipation 
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ticipation of regal power: but through the neglect, 
or perhaps the difficulty of eftablifhing the right of 
` fucceffion by primogeniture; this conftitution of 
Hugony failed in the third generation. 

The art of navigation introduced by the Phæni- 
cians, and by a colony from Spain, was not loft for 
a confiderable time in Ireland, nor exchanged for 
the wicker vefiels (of later ages) covered only with 
cow hides. With a well appointed fleet, Hugony 
failed along the coaít of Gaul, where he landed, and 
foon efpoufed the daughter of a Gallic prince, by 
whom he had a numerous offspring. Thence he 
failed into the Mediteranean and Tyrrhene feas, and 
from this voyage we have a proof that the people 
‘of Ireland had {till kept up intercourfes with Spain 
and with the Carthaginians, who were mafters of a 
great part of that country. Had we the detail of 
Hugony's voyages, they would doubtlefs, throw 
very confiderable, and ufeful lights, on our antient 
hiftory. 

Before Hugony's time, Ireland was divided into 
five provinces, each governed by a prince of great 
family and connections, with privileges and powers 
alío too great,for the proper exertion of monarchical 
authority, over thofe fubordinate ftates. To remedy 
this evil, Hugony had fufücient influence to diffolve 
thofe provincial governments. He parcelled out 
the kingdom into twenty-five diftriéts, named from 
twenty-five of his own children he appointed for 
their goverment. On thefe diftri&s the revenues of 
the monarchs, were for a confiderable time ceffed, 
and collected. 


This 
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This change from an Oligarchical, to an Arifto- 
cratic monarchy, had at worft, a better effect than 
the former conftitution ; and.during Hugony’s own 
time, it produced the good intended. On the mur- 
der of that great prince, by the hands of a brother, 
Laogary Lork, a younger fon of Hugony, feized on 
the throne of Teamor, in prejudice to his eldeft bro- 
ther Cobtach: A civil war was the confequence, 
and it defcended fatally to their pofterity. The na- 
tion diftreffed by their contefts, fought a temporary 
relief, at leaft, from recalling to the throne, the fa- 
milies excluded, by the late law of fucceflion. Mo- 
corb (Grandfon of Reaéta Ridarg mentioned above) 
was favoured by the people in making war on Melra, 
the reigning monarch, and had fucceís. On de- 
feating and killing his fovereign again in battle, he 
was proclaimed monarch of the whole ifland. 

Between Mocorb's pofterity and thofe of Hugony, 
cvil wars for dominion were continued ; and the 
people fenfible, too late, of fighting for the heads of 
parties only, called the Ultonian Race of Ollam-Fodla 
to the throne. Ruderie, king of U//?er, by defeat- 
ing and cutting off the Hugonian reigning monarch 
Crimtban Cofgracb, took the general confequence of 
fuch viétories. His troops led him to Teamor imme- 
diately, and was there (about eighty-five years be- 
fore the chriftian era) proclaimed king of Ireland. 

On this laft revolution, the Hugonian fucceffion, 
ratified in its inftitution by the moft folemn, civil, 
and religious tefts, was utterly fufpended, and in 
appearance abolifhed. After Ruderic’s death the 
government of the kingdom was contended for, be- 
tween the families of Ulfter and Muníter, through 

fix 
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fix reigns. General mifrule made way finally, for 
the reftoration of the Hugonians in the períon of 
Achay. 

Achay owed his elevation to his conduét and cou- 
rage, through his victory over Fachtna, the reigning 
Ultonian monarch; who like his predecellors, 
would not outlive the loís of his diadem ; but fell 
in battle. His fucceflor began his reign, by a ftrain 
of policy, which to us at this diftance, appears unac- 
countable. He utterly abolifhed the Hugonian Ari- 
ftocracy, and reftored the antient provincial govern- 
ments. By entering into matrimonial alliances 
with fome of the new provincial kings, and ftrength- 
ening the Degad Hugonian family in the government 
of Muníter, he provided for the quiet of his own 
reign ; and if heobtained regulations for keeping the 
governors of provinces, within bounds confiftent 
with monarchical authority, it is certainthat they had 
no long duration. After the happy reign of his fuc- 
ceflor Conary (A. D. 60). Crimthan Nia Nary, 
gained renown in his foreign expedition, at a time 
when Yulius Agricola fucceeded in fubduing the Pics, 
allied at that time, with the /ri/b Scots. Notwith- 
ftanding the great fuccefs of the Roman general, yet 
our old books inform us, that Crimthan returned to 
his kingdom laden with fpoils. As he kept his 
court at * Ben-hedar, he probably, had fome fuc- 
cefs againft a Roman party in the neighbouring ifle 
of Anzicfey, then called Mona-Conain. 

The death of Crinthan (A. D. go) by a fall from 
his horfe, was fuccecded by a revolution, which 


* Now the Peninfula of Howth, near Dublin. 
threatened 
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threatened deftruétion to the royal lines which go- 
verned /reland for feveral ages. The princes of the 
Milefian Race, endeavoured at this period, to re- 
duce the Belgians, and other tribes of the old Briti/h 
inhabtiants, to a ítate of fervitude; a policy the 


. more extraordinary, as the like was never attempted 


before, in this or in any other northern country. 
It was intolerable to the Be'gians, who ftill were 
pofieffed of a power in Leinfter and Connagbt, and in 
all the provinces had formed the majority of the 
people. The weakeft parties among them, though 
tripped of power, had always preferved períonal 


. liberty, and improving the opportunity for a general 
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revolt, they arofe under Carbry, a bold and 1kilful 

leader, and fubduing all oppofition, they feated him 

on the {tone of Deftinyat Teamor, and proclaimed him 

king of Ireland. After this fuccefs, Carbry reigned 

o.er the Irifh nation for five years, and died on his 

pow ; an end which was íeldom the fate of any of 
his M ilef an predecellors. 

Moran the fon of Caróry did not mount a throne 
which his father obtained by an ufurpation, juítified 
by the neceflity of the times. By a greatneís of 
foul, of which little men are incapable, Moran pre- 
vailed in difpofing the people-to call Feradach, fon 
of the late monarch Crimthaa to the throne of his 
Anceílors. Feradach was not ungrateful; on his 
acceffion, he put his reftorer at the head of his coun- 
cils, and between them was experienced, one of the 
happieft reigns, recorded in Irifh hiftory. Under their 
adminiftration, a good ufe was made of the Yodhan 
Morainn of which you give fo clear an account in 
your learned refearches. 

i In 
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In a few years after the deceafe of Feredach (fur- 
named the juft) the body of the people, headed by 
the provincial kings, hoftile to the Hugonian line, 
began another infurreQion, and placed Elim, king 
of Ulfter on the throne of Teamor. Tuathal, the 
fon of Fiacba-finola, and grandíon of Feradach the 
juft, was obliged to fly into North Briton; where 
he was protected under his grandfather king of the 
Picts, till parties at home were formed for reíto- 
ring him to the dignity, and to more thanthe power 
of his royal Anceítors. In the year 130 (as I have 
noticed in my former letters) Tuathal, with a body 
of forces, landed in Ireland, fubdued all his ene- 
mies, and reigned during a period of thirty years. 

The lights which you, fir, have from your orien- 
tal erudition, caft on the origin, religion, and litera- 
ture of the antients of this weftern country, incited 
me to refume, and I truft will incite others to begin, 
inquiries into the internal ftate of manners and go- 
vernment among its inhabitants, from the times 
wherein they were obliged to truft folely, to the im- 
provements they could make on the elements of 
knowledge, which you have demonftrated to be im- 
ported hither in an early age. I have in a particu- 
lar manner been attentive to the laft Pagan people 
who took pofleffion of this ifland, and brought its 
old Britifh inhabitants to fubmit to their fupremacy. 
This colony have denominated themfelves Scuit or 
Scots, and in the progrefs of their power they were 
known by the fame name to the Romans. ‘The 
Epocha of their arrival cannot be afcertained with 
any precifion, through the inaccuracy in our regal 
genealogies, and through the vanity of fome Sena- 

| chies 
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chies alfo, who to gain a high antiquity, have made 
no diftinétion between intruders and legitimate mo- 
narchs, but put them in regular fucceilion to each 
other, as a fon fhould fucceed to a father in a 
courfe of hereditary right. This catalogue has been 
juftly rejected by Tigernach, and other of our antiqua- 
ries, from the reign of Heremon down to the Eama- 
nian æra; and of the monarchs who fucceeded to 
that era, Tigernach mentions but a few from the 
reign of Kimbaoth, tothe revolution under Tuathal 
tbe acceptable. We may therefore reft fatisfied, that 
the Irifh antiquaries, who date the arrival of the 
Scots, from the time which followed the commence- 
ment of the Perfian empire under Cyrus the great, 
come neareft to the truth. 

In this, and in my former two letters, addreffed to 
you, fir, I have endeavoured to convey fome ufeful 
idea of the ftate of this ifland through the revolu- 
tions anterior to the fecond century of our chriftian 
era. From the beginning, one monarchy was efta- 
blifhed on principles abfolutely neceffary to civil 
affociation. But our government was originally de- 
fedive, through the omiffion, or perhaps the difh- 
culty, of putting liberty itfelf under proper legal re- 
ftraints. In a word, the antient ftate of Ireland 
may be compared to one, by turns thriving and 
fickly in his infant ftate, gathering ftrength with his 
growth, but fubje& to convulfions, though with fome 
intermiffions, in his moft flourifhing ftate. The firít 
part of this defcription regards chicily the times an- 
terior to the fucceflion of Tuathal the acceptable, 
the fecond relates to the three ages which preceeded 
the miffion of faint Patric, by far the moft inftructive 

part 
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part of Irith hiftory : Of that enlightened period 1 
purpole to trouble you with a fourth letter, fhould 
you think this worthy of a place in the Collec- 
lanea. 


You isse: fir, from what materials I ME bor- 


rowed moft of what I have hitherto advanced, on 
the pagan ftate of Ireland. In an advertifement pre- 
fixed to my frit letter, the chiefeft are enumerated, 
and fome of my deficiencies may be accounted for, 
through want of accefs to other valuable documents 
{cattered in France and England, written in the an- 
tient language of this country ;. intelligible but: to a 
few, and I may fay neglected by the far greater 
number of my countrymen, moft of what is ufeful 
in thofe manufcripts, may be foon loft to the pub- 
lic; and the flight put upon them, has encreafed the 
number of wild fchemes lately publifhed, on the 
fubjeét I have undertaken in thefe letters ; of thefe 
fchemes, the author of Osstan, and his namefake 
Dr. Mac Pherfor have been the moft confpicuous 
fabricators; but in juítice;. we muft own, that our 
countryman Mr. Beauford; has pitched the bar be- 
yond all our artifis in dia hiftory. 'In repre- 
tenting the antient Sects, “ as an aggregate of vaga- 
*€ bonds, who fo late as the tenth céntury, had iN 
€ SOME MEASURE, confined their Ref dence to parti- 
** cular fpots;? he publifhes his ignoric>. and 
through the far greater part of his topozrsehv of 
Ireland, he publifhes his dreams, withow: «ev mafk 
-of plaufible argument, to fet off the imnerapee er rhe 
dreams: If indeed, it be a merit, thir he eis out 
the lcaft labour for an adverfary, be dovimies en- 
joys it, beyond any writer antient or modern, 

Your 
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Your merit, fir, is of «hother kind; you ‘have 
cut out work, no doubt, for critieifin and | curiofity : 
bat it is to fubdue incredülity; and to gain advería- 
nes to your fide, by foie capital fá&s, which will 
bear no controverfy,.as well as by probable faéts, to 
which, in your manner of applying them, few erities 
will object. All this is well, relative to the fourcés 
from: whieh you have derived the materials of our 
antient ‘language,-the-rudiments of our antiént lite- 
rature, and -the fandamentals of eur antient theo- 
logy, but ell this is net enough, relative to our ih- 
ternàb liftery, from the time that the inhabitants of 
this ifland-beeame a detached people; exéluded: from 
all intellectual intercourfes with the polifhed nations 
of Europe. The public will expect a knowledge of 
our infular ftafe, mot from. fufpeGted reprefentations, 
from me, who have been born in this country, or 
even from yourfelf who have been born in anotber ; 
but from the hifforical matter {till preferved,in our 
old books, and that, in the original and fimple form, 
with a Latin or Englifh tranflation in a feparate co- 
lumn. This is what Mr. Burke has recommended 
in his letter to you of Auguft laft. In this asin 
imoft other inftances, the judgement of that truly 


great man is detifive, and happy will-thefe -nations 


' "be, if guided by his judgment in greater matters. 


‘In relation to your undertaking he obferves, that, 
* Yowhavsinfiñite merit in the tafte you have given 
* gf fome of our manuftripts, in feveral of your 
$ celle&ions;" ¡but:he adds, ** with equal juítice, 
** that your extracts enly encreáfe the curiofity, and 
© the jut demand of. the public for fome intire 
c piecess”- and' he further adds, “that: "till this. is 

‘Vou. IV. No. XIII. O « done, 
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*€ done, the antient period of Irifh hiftory, which 
& precedes official records, cannot be faid to ftand 
* upon proper authority." In fatisfying this de- 
mand of the public, no man has been more a&ive 
than your worthy friend Col. Burton Cunningham. 
He has been equally active in improving the modern 
ftate of his native country, in every practicable mea- 
fure, and particularly, in labouring to open to it, an 
inexhauftible treafure long neglected, and yet with- 
in our grafp, on our fea coaíts, I mean our fifhery : 
Of the honour done me under his roof, as well as 
: under yours, I fhall ever retain a grateful memory ; 
I therefore need not affure you that I am, 


SIR, 
Your very faithful, and 
| . Obliged Servant, 


BELANAGAR, 


| Dec. 10, 1783. CH. OC ON OR. 


N O T E. 

There cannot, in my opinion, be a ftronger tefti- 
mony, of the truth of the Irifh hiftory, relating 
to the time of Hugony, as extraded by Mr. O’Conor, 
in the preceding pages, than in the name of Hugony, 
or leon, Ugs.ne or Again, as it is written by the 
Iníh. The learned Dr. Swinton, has noticed this 
name in a pellage of Homer, and proved it to be of 
Oriental origin, in fo able a manner, I fhall here 
tranícribe the Do&or's words, from page 7, of his 


D a. de — Etruria Regalis Vernacula. 
| 66 Linguz 


| 
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“ Linguz Pelafgica & Hebrea vel una eAdemque 
“ fuere, vel parum inter fe diffimiles—Quod Phry- 
* gum & Lydorum linguam attinet, de hac vix quic- 
“ quam certi ab authoribus traditum invenimus ; at 
“ Orientales plurimum redoluiffe fuadent cum tefti- 
" monia fupra allata,tum ejufdem rarz, que ab Home- 
“ ro & Herodoto aflervantur, laciniz. Quippe quum 
* Phoenices, Pelafgi, Phryges, & Lydi vel pro parum 
“ diverfis, vel pro uno eodemque habeantur populo, 
“ut ex prius obfervatis faltem fit verifimile, quo 
“ jure colligitur Phrygum & Lydorum linguam vix 
* leviter è Phoenicia & Pelafgica difcrepuiffe : neque 
* Phrygas & Lydos diverfas fuiffe nationes primitus 
* fas eft fufpicari, cum contrarium liquido evincat 
* Herodoti, Diodori----Siculi, Rindari, Paufaniz, 
* Strabonis, & Plutarchi authoritas ; quod duximus 
* notandum, ne fidem hiftoriz hac in re negligen- 
* tius videamur fecuti, unde propofito nos minus 
" fatisfeciffe: viri doéti arbitrentur. His pofitis, ut 
* lucidior appareat veritas, vocabula quaedam Phry- 
“ giz Lydizque originis, ad Homero & Herodoto 
* defumpta, jam in medium proferemus: primus 
* jgitur Homerus in arenam defcendat, canens, 


"AM ov Tor y tds, Did, UmtAv0ao dir, 
^Qx' 'ExaTéyxupor xarivac i gaxp?» “OAvuwoN, 
“Ov Bpidptws xaAisci Osol, ropas Q6 TS Tarro 

A iate . yàp nvTi Bin, E maTpos Aya. 


“ Loquclam duplicem hoc loco & alibi memorat 
* Poeta ; alteram Diis propriam, hominibus alteram. 


“© Priorem fuiffe Hellenicam vel inde patet, quod 


* fingule cjus voces, quarum  ufpiam meminit 
* Poéta, funt mere Hellenicz ; pofteriorem vero 
O 2 «€ vel 
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< vel ipfiffimam Phrygiam, vel diale&um Phrygiz 
* quam fimillimam, ex fummo quoPhrygastractarunt 
* Greci faftu & arrogantia, licet concludere. Si 
* nomen Bpass duabus voculis Hellenicis conftat, 
* Wiz. pj; & “Apes, ac fortem denotat, vel ftrenuam; 
* cui necefle eft ut Ayaw eequipolleat, cum utrum- 
* que robori, quo patre evafit preeftantior, ES 
** debuerit gigas, fi fides Poeta & ejus fcholiafta: fit 
* adhibenda. Nomen autem hoc ab Hebrea ra- 
** dice deducendum quis: non videt? Verbum py} 
* Gaa vertit Schindlerus. 1. Magnus, fpedtabilis, 
* ftrenuus fuit, ftrenue fe gefit. 2. Incamuntt, fu- 
* perbiit, arrogans fuit, &c. Adie&ivumn igitur wt) 
* Ga, vel YRI Gaiwn, Latine fonat frenum, 
* fortis, EC. At win principio Hebraris, Chaldeis, 
ye Syris & Arabibus nomina verbalia formare; quin 
* & in lingua Arabica pro articulo yy Emphatico 
faepius ufurpari ignorat nullus, qui vel primis at- 
“ tigit labiis literaturum Orientalem : quamobrem 
* fubftantivum yey. Agaion virum ftrenuum, 
* fortem, &c. vel Emphatice virum robore pracel- 
es lenem, admodum: fortem, &c. commode potet 
* defignare, ac idcirco defcriptioni Homerice & 
** notiori nominis Grzci Bpdpws fignificatui ad 
* amuffim reipondere. Sed & id nobis eft ani- 
* madvertendum, quod duas fortitur fignificationes 
& verbum s,,4. (cui cum voce gyZueg arétiffima in- 
* tercedit neceffitudo) binis verbi mw 3 Gaa fenfi- 
* bus prorfus accommodatas ; nec quenquam latere 
* puto ih literis Gracis mediocriter verfatum, duo 
* reperiri nomina, quibus haud raro apud Grecos 
* infisnitur monftrum ab Homero hic indudum, 
€ yiz. ToQuy & Bpiptws) que di&is fenfibue omnino 

** conveniunt. 
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“ eonveniuBt. Nomen igitur proprium Ai» à 
* fente Hebreo profluxiffe, & ad linguarum Orien- 
* talium normam exigendum tuto concludamus." 

Hence the Irifh name Bri-an, Bri-air, O’Brian, 

&c. Brie, (Heb.) filius Afer, Num, 26. 2. from 
the Hebrew jr fortis, robuftus, firmus. 

: Prom the fame Oriental fountain, flows the fol. 
lowing names in the Irifh catalogue of monarchs, 
which whether real or fictitious could not have been 
given or invented by Gauls or Welfh Britons ; and 
which 1 cannot print in Hebrew for want of type. The 
Oriental readers wil know them, and to all others, 
itis a matter of indifference. 


viz. 
Of the FirBoLG Line. 


Gann, Sean-ganz, Gannann.| Explained in the 
foregoing by Dr. Swinton. Add, Gen-thon, nom, 
viri. Exod. 10. pode; 2 Machab. 12th. Genubath 
fil. Adad, 3 Kings, li. 

Loic, Laic, Luic.] Leci fil. Semidz, 1 Para. y. 
Lacad, fubjugare. Lachem bellum. Etruícan Luco- 
mo. i. c. magnus Loic. vel Heros. 

Agnamain.| i.e. Pugnator (caufa) Meeni. Ag- 
ag, nomen Regis Amalec. 1 K. 15. Age, pater 
Semma.  Aggi fil. Gad.---Hence Agamemnon. 

Bras, Breas.| i.e. Bri-as, nobilis & fortis. Beri - 
fil Supha 1 Para. 7. Beria f. Afer, Gen. 46.  Berfa, 
rex Gomorrhz, Gen. 14. Brie f. Afer, Num. 26. 

Eat, Ead, Ead-lam.] Eddo nomen viri Efdr. 8. 
Eder f. Mufi 1 Para. 13. Ethai nom. vir. 2 Reg. 
15. Etheel nom. v. 1, Efdr; Ethi, 1 Para 12. 

Lamad 
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Lamad valde. Henc Arg-ead-lam, a name tlie 
Bards have miflaken for Airgid-lamh; i. e. filver 
handed, and trumped up a {tory to accord with 
their blunders. 

Plofz.] Explained in the Preface. 

Lar-coig.] i. e. Heros belli. Etrufcan Lar, Dux. 

Nath, Ned. | Nahath f. Rahuel, Gen. 36. 2 Para. 
31. Noadia nom. v. 1 Efdr. 8. Nad-ab, f. Aaron, 
Exod. 6- 

Lucurg.] i. e. Laoc-arg, heros heroum, hence 
Lycurgus. 

Libon, Liburn.] Laban, frat. Rebecca. Gen. 24. 
Lobana nom. v. 1 Efdr. 2. Lobni, f. Gerfon, Exod. 
6. Libernia, navis bellica. 

And from the fame fountain flows the Pelafgian 
Ogyges, the name of Noah ; in Irifh Oig-Uige, heros 
navium. Whence Uig-inge, an aflemblage of fhips, 
a fleet. Ard-taoifeach  Uiginge an Admiral. 
roy—y dag-ugith, navis Pifcatoria. syy dugia 
navis Piratica. Thefe and a thoufand other words 
may be produced in the Irifh language, flowing 
. from the Hebrew, that never did exift in the lan- 
guages of the Gauls and Welfh Britons. And I 
cannot bring a ftronger proof, that the Fir-bolg of 
Ireland, were not Belgians, than the few examples of 
proper names, in the above quotations. 


C. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The AuTHor takes this Opportunity of ac- 


quainting the Pusuic ; 


T H AT the Provoft and Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin ; have appropriated a very handfome 
and fpacious room, to anfwer the purpofe of a 
PUBLIC MUSEUM; andit is hoped that 
the people of Ireland, for whofe ufe the eftablifh- 
ment is made, will contribute whatever may ferve 
to render it valuable or curious. Among many 
objeéts of attention, the foffils of Ireland afford a 
copious and almoft unexplored field for difcovery, 
and thofe various inftruments of war and peace, 
thofe rich and curious ornaments of drefs which are 
every day found buried in our lands, prove valua- 
ble memorandums of the antient ftate and condi- 
tion of this kingdom. 

Any information on thefe or other fubjeéts of 
this kind, with fuch circumftances of place, fitua- 
tion, &c. as may give additional light, addrefled to 
the Rev. William Hamilton, F. T. C. D. will be 

attended 
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attended to:---any accidental expence of carriage, 
&c. from remote parts of the kingdom, will be chear- 
fully defrayed by thé college :---arid gentlemen who ` 
do not wifh to deprive their family of fuch matters 
of curiofity as have an intrinfic value, fhall receive 


(if defired) an accountable receipt. 


PROP O. 


PROPOSALS 


FOR COLLECTING 


MATERIALS 


FOR PUBLISHING THE 
ANTIENT ano PRESENT STATE 
OF THE SEVERAL 
COUNTIES or IRELAND, 
IN 
Defcriptions Natural, Civil, Ecclefiaftical, Hiftori- 


cal, Chorographical, &c. With a Table of Quz- 
RIES annexed. 


Tu E neceflity of fome fcheme, like what is here 
propofed, will appear to every man, who reads 
Mifon's Travels through England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, printed London 1719, The prefent State of Great 
Britain and Ireland, London, 1738, and other 
Writers antient and modern : fome extraéts out of 
which have been made in the Preface to tbe antient 
and prefent fate of the County of Down, in order to 
fhew how the Irifh nation have been mifreprefented 
by writers of other countries ; notto mention their 
grofs miftakes in refpe& of the Ecclefiaftial and 
Civil State of this Kingdom. To remove therefore, 

the 


~ 
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the prejudices wehave laboured under, and to do juf- 
tice to this country, is a part, and only a part of 
this defign; while more material advantages muft 
necellarily flow from it. It is acknowledged that 
the numbers of inhabitants are the riches of a coun- 
try, and that Ireland is not halí, nay, not a fourth 
part peopled: What then are the motives that in- 
vite ftrangers to a country, either with a view of 
travelling, refidence, or trade? The ornaments and 
natural advantages of ít the fertility of the foil 
the healthinefs of the air the fitnefs of the 
country for carrying on different kinds of manufac- 
tures—navigable rivers ftored with fifh, and har- 
bours large and commodious for trafhick. Ireland 
is happy in all thefe particulars; to which may be 
added the hofpitality and civilized manners of the 
inhabitants, the equal adminiftration of juítice by 
the execution of mild and wholfome laws, and a 
perfe& fecurity of our religious and civil rights, un- 
der the government of a juft and gracious king. lt 
may be fufficient, at this time, to hint at thefe ad- 
vantages to engage gentlemen to enter into this 
{cheme, the expence of which is fo fmall, and the 
benefit of it fo gteat. 


Ir Is THEREFORE PROPOSED, 


That until a few gentlemen of this country, can 
be formed into a fociety, to confider of proper me- 
thods for acquiring and propagating a competent 
knowledge of Ireland, in its feveral parts, from 
their ‘own experience, correfpondence or other- 
wife. 


"That 
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That every fecond publication of this Corrzc- 
TANEA, Íhall be allocated, to record fuch anfwers, 
to the following quaries, as fhall be communicated 
to the author, without waiting for the completion 
of any particular province or county: to be confi- 
dered only as the depót of materials and informa- 
tion for future hiftorians. 

At the requeft of the author, three thoufand 
«opies of thefe quzries were printed and diftributed, 
in the year 1773, at the expence of the Dublin So- 
ciety. The committee appointed to digeft the an- 
fwers, in daily expectation of as many, as would 
complete a certain diftrict, poft-poned their publi- 
cations. The committee was difolved and moft of 
the anfwers have been miflaid. 

The author here offers a fecure depofit of fuch 
anfwers, he fhall be honoured with; and it is de- 
fired that they may come free of the expence of 
poftage, addreffed to him under cover to Mr. L. 
White, Bookfeller, Dublin. 


QUERIES 


QUERIES 


RECOMMENDED To tus CURIOUS, 


To enable them to make proper Enquiries into Natural 
and other. Matters relating to the feveral Counties 
of Ireland, /o far as they lie in their refpettive 
Neighbourhoods or Knowledge.. 


Bh Å 1 R. 


Its Qualities for Health, with what Conftitutions it 
agrees beít.— Ls Qualities for Sickneds, Difcales 
Epidemical, &c. 


What is the fituation in general of any county 
with refpe& to feas, lakes, bogs, mountains, and 
the points of the heavens, viz. E. W.N. S.. 

Extraordinary phanomena, — as meteors, nes 
fatui, He. l 

Experiments on mountains by Barometers. 

Fempefts, hurricanes, thunder, lightning, and 
efic&ts, and accidents from them, 

Echo’s, by fimple, double, Ye. Refledtion. 


9. WATER 


RivERs. | 
Their breadth, fource, progréfs, end,—whether 
gsavelly, —ftony, —muddy,—fandy ?—Whether re- 
markable 
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markable for whitening? Whether fubje& to inun- 
dations ? 

Navigation of them, how far ? — Where obítrud- 
ed ? — How to be remedied ? 

‘Remarkables belonging to them; as fubterrane- 
ous paflages, cafcades, waterfalls, &c. 

With what kinds of fih replenifhed ?----T heir 
plenty, feafons, way of breeding, haum, manner of 
taking them, &c. 


2. LAKES. 


Their compafs,— qualities,-----what foil at bot- 
tom,—-with what kinds of fifh replenifhed, &c.—- 
whether ftumps of trees, buildings, &c. are dif- 
covered in them ?--—How fupplied with water,---- 
whether by rivers or fprings ? 


3. FOUNTAINS.. 


1. Medicinal, and whether Saline, difcoverable 
by their tafte.--Su/phureous, difcoverable by their 
ftink, and tinging filver of a black or copper co- 
lour.----Vitricline, known by their rough acid tafte, 
and turning blue with galls.---Chalybeate, known 
by their turning purple, or fome fhade of purple, 
or red: with galls, green tea, an oak leaf, or any 
auftere vegetable ?----Their kinds, qualities, and vir- 
tues, and their mechanical ufes, as in dying, &c.--- 
What forts of earths they pafs through ? 

2. Reputed Holy Wells.----To whom dedicated.--- 
When, and by what numbers vifited ? 
| | 3. Petrifying 
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3. Petrifying Springs.---What proofs of them ?---- 
Leaves, mofs, &c. petrifyed to be preferved, and 
communicated. 

Bays — Difference of faltnefs in divers of them— 
How, and with what fort of fifh ftored ?-— When firft 
vifited by herrings, pilchards, &c.---Plants, infects, 
&c. to be found in them?---Tides, currents, whirl- 
pools, &c. . 

Harbours and Creeks,---Obfervables about them. 
--——Their depths, fhallows, fhelves, banks, bars, &c. 
Whether clay, Ouzy, or fandy ? 

Shores.---What noted fifheries on them ?---How 
furnifhed with oar-weed, fhells, fand, or other ma- 
nures ?---Whether kelp be burned on them, and 
in what quantities 

Promontories.----Of what ítone or foil formed? 
Whether low or bold ?----Whether hawks, eagles, 
&c. breed in them ?---How ufeful to mariners. 


3 EARTH or SOIL. 


The qualities in general, — whether black,— red 
—white—-fandy----ftony----gravelly----mixed---depth 
or fhallownefs of the mold. ' 

Chalk. What Mixtures in it? 

Clay. Whether fullers—potters—brick— pipe— 
umber, &c. 

Medicinal, as Ochre, Irifh flate, &c. 

Corz-land. Of what grain productive? Fertility 
—barrennefs — methods of cure, manures, &c. 
What fort of tillage is carried on in your neighbour- 
hood? With what fuccefs, and in what manner? 

What 
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What manures are ufed ? In what proportion to the 
acre? And which anfwers beft 

Meadows. High or low,-—-greates or leder pro- 
duce. Experiments m improving them-—--with 
what manures! 

Pafiure. Whether fitteft for rearing or fattening, 
—-Íor butter or cheefe ? 

Moor and Bogs. Whether red----black---Mofly? 
How improved, or improveable ? What timber trees, 
thrive beít in them? Trees, horns, &c. found buried 
in them, and at what depths? 

“What are the different divifions of land ufed, and 
the quantity reduced to acres, as nearly as poflible. 

Mountains. Their heighth in repute, or -on trial, 
eithet in gradual afcent, or perpendicular heighth, 
by the 'loricelhan tube, or any other method. 
‘Whether they extend N.-or E. S. or W.-H Vukca- 
noes in them? ‘Whether profitable or ‘barren? 
Their produ& as to minerals, vegetables, ani- 
mals, &c. | | | 

Vallies. ‘Their extent, fruitfulnefs, or barrennefs. 

Marles. Their forts, properties, colours. Whe- 
ther they yield an ebullition by immerfing them in 
vinegar or other acids ? 


4 STONES USEFUL. 


Lime-ftone. White;. ----- black---«rey«—--Spotted. 
Eafe or difficulty im burning. What ‘kilns ufed ? 
Alabafter. | 

Porphiry~--~Marble. ‘Their qualities------colours 
----propertics. 

Flints. 
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Flints. Black, tranfparent, flefft-coloured, &c. 
Pebbles. Tranfparent----red ----- white-----bltue----- 

black, &c. Whether they take a polifh? | 
Free.ffone, The different forts. Whether fit for 

columns, door-cafes, mouldings, vafes, malt-kilns, 

citerns, &c. Whether it endures the weather or 

fweats ? 

— Whetflones , Ragftones, Millones, =e Slates. 

The ditterent forts, fizes,. or colours. 


5. S'roNzs Curious, naturally formed. 


In fbape. Refembling -thell-fith----other fifh---- 
birds-—--plants----Parts of creatures----and their Coe 
leurs---refembHrig artificial things; as buttons---fhioes 
— wheels; &c. 

In Colour. : As Kerry-fones.-. Chriftals--- Aftroites 
——Selenites«^Lapis Jud&téus, Sic. Their colours, 
fizes, figures, &c. 


6 PLANT S. 


- Woods. The kindi-<- whit now: flanding--their 
extent. 

Frees. Different’ forts of the fame fpeeies---un- 
common accidents attending them----remarkable: in 
kind, fize, &c. Any peculiarities belonging to 


them----What foils they thrive belt in? What ani- ~.. . 


mals or infects they produce? To what ufe applied, 
as meat, phyfick, dying, &c.---Fruit-trees. 
VoL. IV. No. XIII. P Shrubs, 
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Shrubs, Herbs. Uncommon-----curious-----medi- 
cinal . | | 
Grafs. Foreign, as clover, fain&tfoin, ryegraís, 
lucerne, &c. and with what lands they agree beft. , 


4, MINERALS. 


Silver, copper, lead, iron-oar, coals, tale, Sc, 
Obfervations on mines, as quantities, goodnefs ofore, 
how wrought, &c. Indications of mines, &c. Whe- 
ther trees thrive well or ill where they are ? Any 
petere colour in the leaves ? 


8 ANIMALS. 


Birds of Paffage, infects, fifbes, quadrupeds. Whe- 
ther unufual or extraordinary in colour, fize, fhape, 
&c.----The fkins of curious birds or quadrupeds to 

be ftripped off, ftuffed, and communicated. 


9 MANUFACTURES. 


Woollen, Linen, Hempen, &c. Where in reputation, 
or carried on with fuccefs ? In what manner? Whe- 
ther any and what improvements have been made 
therein? If fifheries, or falt-works are carried on 
in jou country, in what manner, and with what 
fuccefs ? 


10. BUILD- 


BUILDINGS, &. 15 


i0. BUILDINGS. 


Publick. As remains of monafteries, churches, 
&c. towns, villages, and incidental obfervations 
on the errors in maps. 

Private. As gentlemens feats and improvements. 


11. PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


Charity-foundations. Public fchools----libraries——- 
infirmaries-----hofpitals-----work-houfes----by whom 
built or endowed ? How fupported? Are the poor 
fully employ’d? If not, how to be remedied ? | 


ANTIQUITIES 


I. What is the antient and modern name of the 
parifh, and its etymology, and in what county is it 
fituated ? 

Il. What number of towns or villages are in it, 
their names, etymologies, and fituation. 

III. What antient manor or manfion-houfes, and 
by whom built ? 

IV. Are there any particular cuftoms or privi- 
leges, or remarkable tenures in any of the manors 
in the parifh ? 

Pa V. Are 
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V. Are there any wakes or patrons, or other 
cuftoms ufed in the parifh, any annual proceflions 
or ambulations, and on what days of the month, 
and on what occafion ! ? 

WIL Are there any traditions, remains, or ruins 
of monafteries, colleges, or feminaries of learning, 
or of religious houfes ? Give the beft agcount there- 
of you can. 

VIL Are there any croffes or obelifks in the 
parifh ? or any TEN on ops. or wood § ? Give 
an exact copy of them 

VIII. Are there any ppt E or a any 


AN 


ing of them, if you can. 

IX. Have there been any TN coins, or other 
pieces of antiquity, dug up in your parifh ; when, 
and by whom ; and in whofe cuftody are they ? 

X. Have there been any remarkable battles 
fought, on what fpot, by whom, when, and, what 
traditions relating thereto? — 

XI. Arethere any Kearns, Druidical temples or 
altars, tumuli, ftone coffins, or other antient burial 
places? pleafe to defcribe them, and add a drawing 
of each, if you can; have any been opened and 
what difcoveries have been made therein? - 

XII. Are there any vaults or burial places, pia 
liar to antient, or other families ; what are they, an 
to whom do they belong ? 

XIII. Are there any antient, or modern remark- 
able monuments, or grave ffones, in the church 

or 
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or chancel, &c.? Pleafe to give the infcriptions and 
arms, if any, on the fame, if worthy of notice, 
efpecially if before the 16th century. 

XIV. Are there any antient manufcripts in 
the parifh, what are their contents, and in whofe 


poffeffion are they ? 


A LET- 


te 


A. | E 
L ET T E R 
Enos 
DAVID.MACBRIDE, M.D. 
P 
JOHN WALSH, Ef, F.R.S. 


Accompanying two Letters from Mr. Simon to Dr. 
MACBRIDE, concerning the Revivifcence of fome 
. SNAILS, preferved many Years in Mr. Simon’s 
Cabinet. Read at the Royal Society, May 5, 1774. 


DEAR SIR, | ws Dublin, 22 Jan. 1774- 


I INCLOSE to you two letters, which I received 
from Mr: Srucxzy Simon, concerning that extra- 
ordinary fa& in Natural Hiftory, which you feemed 
to regret had not been fufficiently authenticated to be 
communicated’ to the public, in the Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions of laft year.—'The Royal Society 
are undoubtedly in the right to be extremely cau- 
tious of allowing any thing, fo very much out of 

the 
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the hitherto-obferved courfe of nature, as this is, to 
appear in their publications, without the fulleft 
evidence. 

In Mr. Simon’s letter of the 26th of November, 
you will pleafe to obferve, that he mentions a par- 
ticular hell, whofe fnail had come out repeatedly 
four different times, in the prefence of different peo- 
ple; each of whom have affured me that they faw 
it. That gentleman having done me the favour to 
dine with me, a day or two after the date of that 
letter, he brought the identical (hell (as he declared), 
in order that we might try if the fnail would again 
make its appearance. 

The company were not ‘difappointed ; for, after 
the fhell had lain about ten minutes in a glafs of 
water that had the cold barely taken off, the: {nail 
began to appear; and in five minutes more we 
perceived half the body fairly pufhed out from 
the cavity of the fhell. We then removed it 
into a bafin, that the fnail might have more fcope 
than it had i in the glafs : and here, in a very fhort 
time, we faw it. get above the furface of the wa- 
ter, and crawl up towards the edge of the bafin. 
While it was thus moving about, with, its horns 
ere, a fly chanced to be hovering near, and, pet- 
ceiving the fnail, darted: down, upon it, The little 
animal inftantly withdrew ifelf within the (hel 
but as quickly came forth again, when: e found the 
enemy had: gone..off,. We allowed ig to wander 
about the bafin for upwards of ap hour; when vs 
returned X into a ¡wide-mouth phial, wherein Mr. 
Simow had lately been yfed to keep, it. Fle was le 
obliging, as to prelent me with this remarkable - 

] | an 
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and I obferved, at twelve o'clock, as I was going to 
bed, that the fanail was ftill in motion: but next 
morning, I found it in a torpid ftate, fticking to the 
fide of the glafs. 

In a few weeks after the time above-mentioned, 
I took an opportunity of fending this fhell to Sir 
Jonn PrincLE, who fhewed it at a meeting of the 
Society ; but, as he has been pleafed to inform me, 
fome of the members could not bring themfelves to 
believe, but that M.. Simon muft have fuffered him- 
felf to be impofed on by his fon, who, as they ima- 
gined, fubftituted frefh fhells, for thofe which he had 
got out of the cabinet. 

When Sir Jonn PrincLE acquainted me with 
this difficulty, I wrote to Mr. Simon, and that pro- 
duced his letter of the 4th of February. I after- 
wards alfo examined the boy myfelf; and could 
find no reafon to believe, that he either did, or 
could impofe on his father. 

Mr. Simon is a merchant of this place of a very 
reputable charaéter, and undoubted veracity. He 
lives in the heart of the city, a circumftance which 
rendered it almoft impoffible for the fon (if he had 
been fo difpofed) to colle& frefh fhells. The fa. 
ther of Mr. SrueREeY Simon was Mr. James 
Simon, a fellow of the Royal Society; who, being 
a lover of Natural Hiftory, as well as an Anti- 
quarian, made a little collection of foffils, which is 
Ril in the fon’s poffeffion, and contains amo: arti- 
cles that are rather uncommon. 


Should 
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Should Mr. Simon’s letters be inferted in the 
Tranfactions, they will no doubt be the means of 
exciting Naturalifts to enquire into the extent of 
vitality in the lower orders of animals. 

l am, dear Sir, your moft obedient, 
and very humble fervant, — . 
DAVID. MACBRIDE. 


Mr. STUCKEY SIMON to Dr. MACBRIDE. 


SIR, | Dublin, 26 Nov. 1773. 


. AN accident having brought to light what fome 
Naturalifts have not had an opportunity to examine 
into, and. which has been a fubjeét of fome conver- 
fation amongít gentlemen to whom 1 have men- 
tioned it, has made me commit to writing the fim- 
ple facts, in order to put others on making fur- 
ther experiments on the fubjeét -- About three 
months fince, I was fettling fome fhells in a drawer; 
amongít which were fome fnail-fhells. I took them 
out, and gave them to my fon (a child about ten 
years old), who was then in the room with me. 
The: Saturday following, the child diverted him- 
felf with the fhells, put them into a flower-pot, 
which he filled with water, and next moming put 
them into a bafin. Having occafion to ufe it, 1 ob- 
ferved the fnails had come out of the fhells. Iex- 
amined the child. He affured me they were the 
fame I gave him fome days before ; and faid he had 

a few 
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a few more, which he brought me. I put one of 
them in the water; and, in half an hour after, ob- 
ferved him put out his horns and body, which he 
moved with a flow motion, I fuppofe from weak- 
neís. 1 then informed Major Vallancey and Dr. 
Span of this furprifing difcovery. They did me 
the favour to come to my houfe the Saturday fol- 
lowing, to examine the fnails; and, on putting 
them in water, fonnd that only one had life which 
was that I put in water, for he came out of his 
Shell, and carried it on his back about the bafin. 
The reft, I fuppofe, died by being kept too long in 
water; for, on the firft difcovery, I let them re- 
main in the water until the Monday following, 
when I poured off the water, the fnails being 
ftill out of their fhells, and feemingly dead. They 
lay in that ftate until Tuefday night, when I 


found they had all withdrawn into their fhells; - 


and, though I feveral times fince put them into 
water, they fhewed no figns of life. Dr. Quin 
and Dr. Rutty did me the favour, at different 
times, to examine the .fnail that. is living; and 
were greatly pleafed to fee him come out of his fo- 
litary habitation: in which he has been confined. up- 
wards of fifteen years, for fo long I can with truth 
declare he has been in my poffeffion; as my father 
died in January 1758, in whofe collection of 
foíflils, .thofe nails were, and for what I know 
they might have been. many years in his poffef- 
fion before .they came into my hands. The fhells 
are Ímall, and of one kind:. white, ftriped with 
brown.——Sirice this. difcovery, I have kept this 
{nail in a, fmall 'phial, with. a cover with holes, 

M to 
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to let in air; and he feems at prefeüt véry 
frong, and in health. I fhall be extremely glad, 
if this plain account I have given you would induce 
gentlemen to máke fome further experiments on 
this fubje&. px 
"n | I am, Sir, 
| Your moft obedient, 
hunibe fervant, 
STUCKEY SIMON. 


Mr. SFUCKEY SIMON to Dr. MACBRIDE. 


DEAR SIR, ` Sirid.freet, 4 Feb. 1773 


I RECEIVE D your letter; and fee that Sit 
Jonn PniNeLE received the fail fafe. You fay 
that fome gentlemen are inclined to. think, my fot 
has impofed on me frefh thells, im the ftead of 
thofe 1 gave him. He had no: opportunity to get 
any other fhells, being at the time and. for feveral 
days after, confined: ta the houfe with a cold. 1 
am pofitive they are the fame I gave him, have 
more of the fame fort of fhells m my cabinet, 
nearly the fame fize. pow 0 v 

The nine fhells, which produced the fmaily, art 
of the fame kind as thc one you fánt to: Sir Jorn 

PRINGLE 
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PrincLE; and I now fend you one of them, with 
the {nail in it, which I take to be dead. Having 
put it in water feveral times, it became foft; and 
a part of it pufhed out of the fhell, but fhewed 
no other fign of life. I would have fent you a 
few more of the fhells, but that the Bifhop of 
Derry, and fome other friends, have begged of 
me to give them a fhare. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Your moft obedient, 
humble fervant, 


STUCKEY SIMON. 
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Page i, for correfpond read corzefponds, _ 
x, line 14, for if read it. 

xi, note, for pofletati, read ¡leña 

18, (note m) for "Tatteffus read Tarteflus. 

32, line 1 3, for mutt allowed read muft te allowed, 

145, (note 1) for ee read fee. 
160, line left, for Eocad read Eocad illdathac._ __ .. 

176, line 12, for aboat read about. 

201, line 23, for fout read font. 
—— ~ 24, for Ancéctens read, Ancétres. > 7 1 
—— line laft, for quum read qu'a, "o... -- 

— id. for feu read fur. 

208, line 24, for their read their. — 

: 265, 3d line of-note (r), for wave read interweave; 
275, line 29, “for transfetentes raad transférentes. . 
305, line 6, for purfed read purfued. 

314, line 27, for prohpetia read prophetia. 
333, line r5, for tran read tranilated. 

- 339, line. 10, for according read-accordingly. - -- 
345, Notes, line 2, for town read tower. | 
346, line 14, for penuriam read penuriá, - 

= 418, line 27, for eelebris read celebres. 
434, line 1, for ¡0 read ios. 


447, after Fileagh, add Filek, in Perfic a Magi of the 
Sun-worfhippers. 


470; live 17, for ftand read ftands, 

518, line laft, for Sudela read Suadela. 
41, (note K) for warmths read warms, 

544, line 25, for urfus read urfa. 
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HE Irifh Manufcripts contain a more perfe& ac- - 

count of the emigrations of the Armenian-Scy- 
thians, or Perfians, &c. from the banks of the Cafpian 
and Euxine Seas to Perfia ; to the lílands of the Medi- 
terranean, to Africa, to Spain, and to the Britannic 
lles, than any hiftory hitherto known. - 

The detail of thefe emigrations perfe&ly correfpond 
with the Punic Annals, tranflated out of the books of 
King Hiemfal’s library for Salluft ; they agree with the 
traditions of the Brebert, alias Showah, alias Amazing's, (a) 
of the Mountains of Barbary, even in the name of their 
leader ; they agree with the moft ancient Armenian Hif- 
tory, written by Mofes Choronenfis (b), in names and 
fads, and with the ancient hiftory of the Perfians ¿ and, 
laftly, they correfpond with the moft authentick Spanifh 
Hiftorians. = 

Confequently, thefe Mff. cannot be the forgeries of 
iih Monks of the oth and 1 th centuries, as has been 
alerted by fome modern writers too haftily. | 

Many of thefe Mf. were colle&ed into one volume, 
written in the Irifh language, by Father Jeoff Keating. 
À tranflation of this work into Enelith appeared man 
Years ago, under the title of Keating’s Hiffory of Ireland. 

The Tranflator, entirely ignorant of ancient Geogra- 
phy, has given this hiftory án  nglifh drefs, fo ridicu- 
lous, as to become the laughing-ftock of every rcader. 


- (a) See fome curious accounts of this people at the end of chap. 4th. 
(b) An author of the fifth century. 
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The Euxine Sea, of the original, becomes the Baltie 
in the tranflation ; the Ifland of Sicily, Gothland ; Ga- 
diz is France ; and Frange, or Farangah, (as the Arabs 
write it) that is, Turqueftan, alias Touran, is tranflated 
into Gaul. 

Thefe blunders gave room to a modern author (c) te 
obíerve, that the Irifh hiftorians jumped from the Baltic 
to the Nile, and from the Nile to the Baltic, as eafy as‘a 
man fteps over a gutter. He fhould have learned the 
language of the original before he had ventured to cri- 
ticife.  - 

Thus has the Irifh hiftory been looked upon as the mott 
fabulous of all hiftories, and on that account unworthy 
of attention. 

If fable in ancient hiftory is made the criterion of its 
validity, we muft explode that of all other nations, ex- 
cept the Jews. The Arab writers have met with a good 
reception in the learned world, yet their works are fult 
of fabulous narrations, wonders and incredibifities = they 
not only deal in fi&ions, but difcover a moft remarkable 
ignorance in Chronology. Yet thefe faults have not fo 
far prejudiced the learned againft them, as to think them 
ny no particular deferving of credit. The Authors of the 
Englifh Univerfal Hiftory declare the ignorance of the 
Arabian writers, in chronology, cven when they treat of 
Events that happened not many centuries before the 
Hejra! And Niebuhr who lately travelled in Arabia, with 
advantages that fall to the fhare of few of our modern 
travellers (being both a fcholar and a philofopher) in- 
forms us, that the Arabs were utterly ignorant of the an- 
cient hiftory of their own country. 

The Greeks, to whom we are much indebted, are ftii 
more fabulous : they knew little of the Geography of the 
Globe ; and the Ramans lefs. To ufe the expreffion of, 
a learned Orientahft (d), they were like a fine tuftre in a 
large hall: they might diffufe their rays a great way 


(c) The writer of the Southern Tour in Ireland, 
(4) Richardíon's Difertation on Eaftern Lang. p. 291, 


around : 
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around: but they could not illuminate all the extremi- 
ties: they could not throw light into every dark recefs. 
es Herodotus, the oldeft Greek hiftorian, knew no- 
thing of Britain ; and the Phenicians, who traded hither 
for tin in the carlieft times, always concealed the name of 
the place, in order the better to fecure fo gainful a trade 


to themfelves, calling it the Caffiterides, or Tin Iflands, 


without any other defignation. 2 

<¢ The Britons themfelves, from their firt plantation 
here under the Tyrian Hercules, by Phenicians from the 
Red Sea and Arabia, had been fecluded many ages from 
the reft of the worlds and as this plantation took place 
before Gaul was peopled, there was therefore the lefs 
chance of their learning from the reft of the world, any 
thing more than what they happened to have brought 
over with them.” (e) — We cannot agree with the Doctor, 
that our Scythian Pheni were in poffeffion of thc Britan. 
nic Ifles before Gaul was peopled. The Irifh hiftory dc- 
clares thefe iflands were inhabited when they arrived 
here, and confequently Gaul was alfo, from whence the 
firt inhabitants paffed over to Britain. 

The judicious Quintilian thought he paffed not too fe- 
vere a cenfure when he wrote; Grecis bifforicis plerumque 


poetica fimilem effe licentiam. And Strabo 15 yet more fe- - 


vere. ** Though the Greek hiftorians have pretended 
“ to give a hiftory of Cyrus, and his particular wars with 
* thofe who were called Mefagete: yet nothing precife 
** and fatisfa&ory could ever be obtained: not even in 
* refpe&t to the war. There is the fame uncertainty 
** with regard to the ancient hiftory of the Perfians, as 
* well as that of the Medes and Syrians: we can meet 
“ with little that can be deemed authentic, on account 
* of the weakne/s of thofe who wrote, and their uniform 
* love of fable. For finding that writers, who protef- 
“ fedly deal in fi&ion without any pretenfions to truth, 
** were regarded : uv thought that they fhould make 
* their writings equally 

“their hiftory they were to introduce circumttanccs 


(e) Dr, Stukely’s Memoir to Soc, Antiq. Dec. 3d, 1761. 
b 2 which 


acceptable, if in the fyftem of: 
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which they had neither feen, nor heard, nor received 
«c upon the authority of another perfon: proceedin 
*« merely upon this principle, that they fhould be mo 
** likely to pleafe people's fancy, by having recourfe te 
** what was marvellous and new. On this account we 
s may more fafely trut to Hefiod and Homer, when they 
es prefent us with a lift of demigods and heroes, and even 
** to the tragic poets, than to Ctefias, Herodotus, Hella- 
** nicus, and writers of that claís. Even the generality 
** of hiftorians who write about Alexander are not fafely 
** to be trufted: for they fpeak with great confidence, 
** relying upon the glory of the monarch whom they ce- 
** lebrate, and the remotenefs of the countries in which 
** he was engaged; even at the extremities of Afia, ata 
*« great diftance from us, and our concerns. This ren- 
** ders them very fecure ; for what is referred to a dif- 
** tance is difficult to be confuted. (f )" 

In another place Strabo goes on in the fame ftrain. 
* The writers, who muft neceffarily be appealed to, 
“© were in continual oppofition, and contradidted one another. 
** And how could it be otherwife ? for if they erred fo 
** fhamefully when they had ocular proof, how could 
** they fpeak with certainty, where they were lead by 
* hearfay ?" (g) 

The Grecians, fays Mr. Bryant, were grofsly igno- 
rant in refpe& to foreign events, they were a bigotted 
people, highly prejudiced in their own favour ; and fo 
devoted to idle tradition, that no arguments could wean 
them of their folly. (h) | 

After fuch a weight of evidence, fays Mr. Richardíon, 
is there great prefumption in fuppofing, amidít fo much 
error, fome amendment poffible ? Can there be any im- 
propriety in the enquiry, how far the records, and the 
hiftorians of a people might, in refpe@ to their own an- 
nals, corre& the miftakes and the fiGions of (trangers ? 
Or, can there be much harm, in direGing, if poffible, 


(f) Strabo, Lib, ii, p. 774. 
(g) Lib. xv. p. 1006, 
(h) Mythology, vol. I. p. 100, and 143: 
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the attention of ingenious and learned travellers to the 
difcovery of fuch ancient materials, as might tend either 
to authenticate, or to confute the hiftorians of more mo- 
dern times (i)? How flender, indeed, were the beft pre- 
tenfions of the Greeks to any real knowledge of the hif- 
tory, language, or manners of ancient Perfia! Xenophon 
and Ctefias were amongít the few who could have even 
an opportunity of confulting authentic records ; yet, by 
a fingular fatality, there are not two produ&ions of anti- 
quity more queftioned than the Cyropedia of Xenophon, 
and the Annals of Ctefias. 

* Notwithftanding the fentiments of Plato and Cicero, 
the Cyropedia has been followed, as an authentic hif- 
tory, by PESEE AE Uther, Prideaux. And 
the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory confider its autho- 
rity as far preferable to that of Herodotus. Scaliger, Eraf- 
mus, and many others, look upon it, on the contrary, as 
a mere colle&ion of figments. Dr. Jackfon, declaring it 
to be more feigned than real, fays, ** it has mifled every 
** writer who has attempted to follow it.” The Do@or, 
at the fame time, ftyles Herodotus the moft accurate and 
faithful hiftoriam, and confiders Ctefias in a very diffe- 
rent light from the learned in general. To Ctefias, on 
the other hand, Sir I. Newton pays fmall regard ; but to 
Herodotus, notwithftanding the anathema of Strabo, he 
looks up with high refpe&. He calls him, after Cicero, 
the Father of Hifiory, and endeavours to reconcile with 
him every point of early chronology. When fuch men 
differ, who can decide (k) ?—Ubi tanta eft contentio, ibi 
vel nullam vel incertam effe veritatem. (1) 

Yet, as St. Paul faid in another cafe, I think we may 
fay in this, That God hath not left us without a witne/s, 
but hath given us certain notes and marks, if we were 
fo diligent as to mark them, whereby we may eafily point 
out the original habitations of the firft colonies of man- 
kind. Among the various expedients by which learned 


(1) Differt, p. 396. - 
k) Ib, p. 300. 
1) Voffiug. 
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men have tried to clear up the mift that hangs over the 
early accounts of all nations, none has been fo generally 
approved in theory, or fo fucceísfully applied, as that 
which makes ideniity or remarkable fimilarity of lan- 
uage, manners, and religious obfervances, its principal 
estis Both ancient and modern critics, proceed- 
ing on this plan, have made fuch deductions from very 
fcanty premifes, as almoft challenge the certainty of 
ftri demonftration. | 
The fubje&, however, is by no means exhaufted : in 
the extenfive field of etymology efpecially, there is am- 
ple room for every proficient in every tongue ta exercife 
his induftry as well as ingenuity. hoeyer will be at 
the trouble of comparing the common Irifh, fpoken ver- 
nacularly at this day, in the weftern fkirts of Europe, 
with the languages of the Eaft now in ufe, and with 
thofe which for ages paft have been prelerved only in 
books, will not eafily be perfuaded that chance ever pro- 
duced the plain analogies that every where prefent them- 
felves to an obfervant eye. Chance may, and often docs, 
produce refemblances ; but whole tribes and fpecies of 
relatives and correlatives muft have their foundation in 
nature, whofe works are varioufly uniforin. | 
It is unreafonable to fuppofe, that the proper names 
of men, places, rivers, &c. were originally impofed in 
an arbitrary manner, without regard to properties, cir- 
cumítances, or particular occurrences : we fheuld rather 
think, that in the earlieft periods, and cfpecially where 
the ufe ot letters was unknown, a name ufually conveyed 
a brief hiftory of the thing fignificd, and thus retoned: 
as it were, by a method of artificial memory ; manifeft 
and numerous inftances of this are the Patriarchal names 
recorded by Mofes. | 
The pocts were alfo the only hiftorians of the Herote 
Ages; and they, imitating the former ufage, are full of ` 
epithets expreffive of remarkable qualities, properties, or 
local exploits. The firft profe writers ftudied more to 
pleafe after the manner of the Poets, than to inform their 
readers ; and therefore are their works filled with impro- 
bable ftories, faid to be preferved by tradition, and with 
| ex- 
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extravagant fi&ions, chiefly calculated for amufement. 
Even the moft approved ancients muft be read with ex- 
treme caution, compared with others, and with them- 
felves, fifted by the rules of juft criticifm, and: fome- 
times fubjeGed té the fevere torture of etymological dif- 
quifitión. (n) MEE 
After this conceílion, the moft fanguthe advocates for 
the authenticity of the ancient Irifh monements, ftill re- 
maining, cannet take it ames that we apply the fame 
teuchítone to domeftie as tó foreign vouchers. By fuch 
analyfis perhaps fome rays may be admitted, whereby to 
difcover ** who were the ancient inhabitants of mot only the 
e Britifo Tes, but of e confderáble part of Wefern Bu- 
7 : | | DE 
Add thís is not the only advantage we hall reap by fuch 
an invefligatión : many paffages, in the writings of the 
infpired penman, become elucidated thereby. (n) Reti- 
ious cuftóms and ceremonies, borrowed by the Jews 
om the idelatrous nations in the Eaft, atc often ex- 
preffed by a fingle word, the true fignification of which 
ts net to be found in the Hebrew, Chaldean, or Arabic 
languages : the fame words are frequently to be met in 
the Irifh MSS. denoting the fame ceremony, and this 
fe deícribed, as to leave no room for conje@ure; for ex- 
ample, Samac, Smac, or Smag, in Irifh, is the palm of 
the hand: at the coronation of a King, or the ordination 
of a Pricft, the Chief Prieft paffed the palms of both 
hands down the temples of the Prince or Prieft, and he 


(m) The Fafterns aH wrote their hiftories in Ænigmas’s. The 
JEgyptians had their eparinas isoptas, hiftorias Sacerdotales, aad 
in every templo were ¿Eu)utal Interpretes, as Clememens Alex- 
andrinus ealis them. The Greeks imitated the Z7Egyptians in write 
ing hiftorical ZEnigmas,—Ullos inter Graecos, qui fapientia famam adep- 
ti funt, res non fermone perípicuo propofuiffe, fed snigmatibus invol- 
, vie, (Paufan. in Arcadicis.) Hiftory informs us that the old Scythi 
. were remarkable for their ¿Enigmas and Hieroglyphics; the modera 

Irifh writers net able to difoover this mode ‘of writing, have underítood 
their Seanaches literally, and hence flow the abfurdities in the Irjfh hif. 


tory. 
(2) Quis hoc crederet ut bárbara Getarwm lingua Hebraicam quaeret 
veritatem ? (Hieron. Ep. ad Sunniam & Fret, fub init.) 
was 
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was then faid to be fmac’d; hence fmacd ot /mad, fignis 
fy authority ; one fet over the. people: crioch-fmacd a 
Government, from crioch a Territory ; and, as a verb, 
fmacdam is to govern. “The fame word is ufed by Mofes, 
when he put Jofhua in authority, with the fame ceremo- 
ny. “ And Jofhua the fon of Nun was full of the fpirit 
- ** of wifdom ; for Mofes 3D famach'd him, laying his 
<< hands upon him : and the children of Ifrael hearkened 
** unto him, and did as the Lord commanded Mofes.” 
(Deuter.34. v. 9.) A fecond example is in the Irifh word 
amarcall, i. e. Signum X, that is, the fign with which the 
Emir, or Noble, was anointed on the forehead between 
the eyes; it istheancient Hebrew, Samaritan, and Inth 
X Thau ; and hence arofe the office of the Jewifh Pricfts 
. called Immorcalim, or Immarcalin. Thefe, and man 
other examples, will be fully detailed in the courfe of this 
work. (0) See Note A. 
- The annals of Ireland teftify, that the ancient Irifh 
were the defcendants of Magog, coníequently they were. 
Scythians. As fuch they have been efteemed an illiterate 
and favage people. The Authors of the Univerfal Hif- 
tory, to fupport a fyftem, and too clofely adhering to 
Greek authorities, deny the pfe of letters to the Scythi- 
ans; yet when they come to treat of the Tartars (the 
defcendants of thefe Scythians), they confefs, it is more 
than probable, that the Tartars had the ufe of letters, 
from the earlieft times; and a modern author jnfifts, that 
the Irifh had not letters, before the coming of Patrick into. 
the Ifland: the reader will And fuch undeniable proofs of 
the ancient Irifh having had the ufe of letters, and of 
having been fkilled in all the íciences of the times, as 
will leave great room to regret the deftru&ion of records, 
monuments, &c. by our zealous Chriftian miffionaries 
on their arrival in that Ifland. . | 
As Scythians, the inhabitants of the Britannic Tíles, 
prior to the final fettlement of the Cymmerig, or Walíh, 
from Gaul, were to be deemed a barbarous people. The 


(o) The Coptic fmarerd, benedictus, is alfo the Irifi fmaorrod, anoing- 
ed, Smeared in Englith, p% i 
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modern hiftorian making no diftin&ion between the No- 
made or Northern Scythian, and the civilized or Sou- 
thern Seythian of Armenia, has treated them as the Great 
Montefquieu has the Tartars, and drawn conclufions 
which are by no means fupported by their manners or 
their government. ^p) 

Few circumftances, fays Mr. Richardíon, have been 
lefs attended to, by fome of our greateft writers, than a, 
proper diftin&ion between the ruder and the more polifh- 
ed people who fill the immenfe extent of Tartary. Men 
totally diffimilar are grouped together under one indifcri- 
minate character, merely becaufe they are known in Eu- 
rope by one general name. (q) 

With the Greeks, all were barbarous but themfelves. 
The Hebrews, whofe ancient Schools and Academies 
fhone in all the Icarning of the Ages in which they flou- 
rifhed, were yet barbarous in the eyes of the Grecks. 
Judzos barbarorum effe ineptiffimos : ideoque folos illos, 
nullum inventum vitz utile, peperiffe. (Apollonius, 
ap. Jofeph. contra Apion). | | | 

(p) Thefe Scythians, we fhall (hew from good Authority, formed the 
Perfian Nation, and are now known by the name of Touranians. — T hefe, 
fays Sir William Jones, are the Scythians of our ancient Hiftories who 
are faid to have invaded the Kingdom of the Medes ahout 640 Years be- 
fore Chrift ; but sur bef biflorians are apt to confound them with the Scytbian: 
ef tb: North, (Hiftory of Perfia, p. 45.) = 

The King of thefe Touranians or Scythians feems properly to have pre- 
ferved the title of Afrafiab that is, Father of the Perfians: The family of 
Othman, who now reign at Conftantinople, are willing to be reputed def- 
cendants from this King of Touran, and are flattered with the Epithet of 
Afrafiab Jab or powerful as Afrafiab, (Jones Hift. of Perfia, 44.) But 
this Title there is reafon to think defcended to them from T Lenins Pbarja 
King of Pontus, of whom in the following Hiftory, Pbars from whence 
Afrafiab was the general name of thefe Southern Scythians, from their 
great Anceftor Pherius Phara, "s . 

(q) Differt. p. 146, It feems probable from Herodctus, that neither 
the Scythians nor the Thracians were unacquainted with the Affyrian let- 
ters. (Un, Hift, vol. XX.) A confiderable part of the Scythians had a 
body cf laws, to regulate their condu& by, is attefled by Ephorus. (Item, 
Hiftory of Turks, Tartars, &c,}, The Scythians have been highly extol- 
led by Ephorus and Strabo, for their wifdom, juftice, integrity, and moft 
fublime friendhip—it fhould feem therefore, that this people had not only 
an excellent fyftem of civil and religious inftitutions, but likewife a moit 
powerful motive to an obfervance of them, (Idem.) 

The 
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The Spaniards, whom Strabo allows to have been 2 
lettered people from an early period, were ftill denomi- 
nated Barbarians, by the pedantic Greeks. 


Grecia Ilamava Barbara a la gente 
que fus Ciencias, 1 Ritos, no bevia, 
de que fingió en Parnafo tener fuente. 

Roma, quando ufurpo la Monarquia, 

i junto con las ciencias, a fu Erario 
el Teforo del Mundo concurria. 

Al inculto Efpanol fu tributario — 
tambien le llamó Barbaro, 1 agora 
es nombre de ignorantes ordinario. 


(Lupercro Leonardo. p. 74-) 


In the following pages, if will appear, that the bedy 
of Magogian Scythians, of whom we treat, were a po- 
lifhed people before they left Afia ; the firt aftronomers, 
navigators, and traders, after the flood, and courted by 
the Árabs, the Canaanites, the Jews, and Egyptians, to 
fettle among them. That, from their firft fettlement in 
Armenia, they foon paffed down the Euphrates to the 
Perfian Gulph, round the Indian Ocean, to the Red Sea, 
up the coaft of the Mediterranean almoft to Tyre. The 
Greeks knew them by the names of the Phoenicians of the 
Red Sea, by I&hyophagi and Troglodytz : in Scripture 
they are called Am Siim or Ship people, and Napbutb De- 
ri or Maritime folks. (r) 

Thefe foon mixed with the Dadanites and Canaanites, 
allied with them, and were abforbed under the general 
name of Pheenicians 3 yet ftill among themfelves were 
diftinguifhed as the fons of Japhet Gadul. Thefe affer- 
tions the author of this Vindication thinks can be well 


fupported by facred and profane hiftory, and with great 


deference fubmits them to the learned reader. 

(r) The Dori fettled on the Coaft of Gaul,—Aborigines primos in his 
regionibus quidam vias effe firmerunt Celtas nomine Regis ambabiles & 
matris ejus vocabulo Galatas dictos ; ita enim Gallos fermo Graecos ap- 
pellat : Alii Dorienfes antiquiorem fecutos Herculem Oceani locos habi- 
tale confines. (Amn, Marcell. L. 15.) 

The 
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"Fhe Greeks (and the Latins their Copyifts) have made 
ftrange havock of the names Gethi and Scythi: (s) from. 
a fondnefs for the letter 8, they frequently prefixed it to 
the proper names indifcriminately with other words, and 
thus confounded two nations as different in their origin as 
any two people can be ; this has been juftly obterved by 
the learned Jre. Lex. Suio Goth. in voce Goter. viz. 
** id tantum monebo, Græcos qui vocibus fepe S prepo- 
** fuere, Gothorum nomen in Scytharum commutafle, 
** quippe qui docent, ipfofmet indigenas nominc Scytha- 
* rum femet non appellaffe.” 

"To a common reader, it muft appear the’ reveries of 
an etymologift to compare the language and deities of the 
Brahmans with thofe of the ancient Irifh ; but to the phi- 
lofopher, who has perufed the works of that learned aftro- 
nomer, Monfieur Bailly, there will appear folid reafon 
for lo doing : the Brahmans and Guebres were originally 
a mixture of Dedanites and Perfians, or Sevthians. Fo- 
hi, the civilifer of the Chinefe, was a Scythian. ‘The 
Japonefe were Scythians. | 

Anacharfis, a Scythian, was admired by Solon, for 
his learning. Abaris, an Hyperborean Scythian, and 
Prieft of Apollo, was revered by all Greece for his pro-- 
found wifdom and learning. Suidas teftifies that he 
wrote a Treatife on Theogony, and feveral other works. 
Hunc Abirim, tefte Suida, preter alia multa, fcripfiffe: 
'Theogoniam ; ideoque Mundi orgines: mam ca con- 
junéta erant apud veteres. (Burnel: Archzo. Phil.) 

Deucalion, who carried the worfhip of Adonis into 
Syria, was a Scythian. Zoroafter, if not a Scythian, 
at leaft ftudied Aftronomy in Scythia; Aftronomy took 
its rife in the Lat. of 49° or 50% ; here the Arts had their 
birth, and from thence fpread towards the South, 

It will not be furprifing to find a people, at length fix- 
ed in a fequeftered corner of the Globe, whofe hiftory by 
their frequent migrations muít confequently depend much 


{s) A mala enim vulgi pronunciatione mala feriptio, & mala fcriptio 
errorem tradit poffetati. lo, de Laet, Et verba valent ufu fecut nummi: 
(Quint.) f 

on 
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on tradition, work up the events of their anceftors in 
Armenia, Perfia, Affyria, Spain, &c. into onc hiftory 
of the country they at prefent poffels: nay even to bor- 
row events of their other Colonies, which never were 
tranfa&ed by themfelves : it is a foible common to all 
other nations. ! 

. It is to be obferved, fays Mr. Bryant, that when Co- 
lonies went abroad and made any where a. fettlement, 
they ingrafted upon their antecedent hiftory the fubfequent 
events of the place. Andas in thofe, days they could car- 


ry up the Genealogies of their Prince to their very fource, - 


it will be found that the firít King in every Country un- 
der whatever title defigned, was the Patriarch, the Fa- 
ther of mankind. (Memoire read at A. S. London, 
1772.) "E 

- I muft beg leave to repeat, that, whenever I mention 
the /rifo, I mean alfo the Erfe, or Highlanders of Scot- 
land. From a long attention to their ancient hiftory, 
manners, religion, antiquities, and languages, we pro- 
nounce them to have bcen one people; the poffeffors of 
the Brittannic Iles, before the arrival of the Cymmeri, 
and by them thruít to the North of Scotland, to Ireland, 
end to Man ; in vain, therefore, do thefe nations difpute 
ferfeniority. — . . 

. Many plaufible arguments have of late been ufed, by 
the writers of Scotland, to prove the antiquity of the Erfe 
aver the Jrifo. The moft ingenious are thofe of Dr. 
Macpherfon, whofe errors I beg leave to reétify (t). ** He 
$ fays, that the indigenal name of the Caledonians is the 
** only one hitherto known among their genuine defcen- 
** dants, the Highlanders of Scotland- They call them- 
** {elves Albansch to this day. All the illiterate Highlan- 
** ders are as perfe@ itrangers to the national name of 
** Scot, as they are to that of Parthian or Arabian. It 
** a common Highlander is afked of what country he is, 
** he immediately aníwers, that he is an A/banich or Gael. 


ft) Critical Differtations on the origin, antiquities, &c. of the Caledo- 


mans, by John Macpherfon, D, D. minifter of Slate, in the Ifle of Sky. 
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** It is unneceffary to produce authorities to fhew that 
the ifland, which now goes under the name of Britain, 
was in early ages called Albion. “To fearch for a He- 
brew or Pheenician etymon of Albion has been the fol- 
ly of fome learned writers. In vain have fome at- 
tempted to derive it from the White Cliffs near Dover, 
or from a Greck word, which fignifies a certain fpecies 
of grain, or from a gigantic fon of Neptune. 

<< [n the Celtic language, of which fo many different 
diale&s were diffufed over all the European nations of 
the Weft and North, and, let me add, the Scythians 
of Afia, the vocable “ip, or Alba, fignifies high. OF 
the Alpes Grajz, Alpes Peninz, and the Alpes Baf- 
tarnicz, every man of letters hasread. In the ancient 
language of Scotland, Alpes fignifies, invariably, an 
eminence. The Albani near the Cafpian Sea, the 
Albani of Macedon, the Albani of Italy, and the Al- 
banick of Britain, had all the fame right to a name 
founded on the fame characteriítical reafon, the 
heighth or roughnefs of their refpeGtive countries. The 
fame may be faid of the Gaulifh Albici near Maffelia. 

< It was natural enough for man, who had been once 


fettled in the low plains of Belgium, to give the name’ 


of Alba, or Albin, to Britain, on comparing the face 
or appearance of it to that of their former country. 
And it is to be obferved, that almoft all the local names 
of the Celtic tongue are energetical, and defcripiive 
of the peculiar properties or appearance of places. 


« That all the territories once poffeffed by the old Ca- - 


ledonians were formerly called Alba in Galic, and 
Albania in the Latin of the latter ages, is certain be- 
yond contradiétion. But had the Scots of Britain come 
originally from Ireland, their Latin name would have 
been very probably Hiberni, and their Gallic one un- 
doubtedly remain Eirinich. 
« To ftrengthen the obfervation I am to make, it is 
almoft needlefs to mention the Ionians of Afia, the 
Phoczans of Gaul, the Boii of Germany, &c. all 
thefe, and other innumerable colonies, who left their 
native countries, and planted themfelves in foreign 
recons 
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‘© regions, made a point of retaining the proper names 
“s of thofe nations from which they were originally 
es fprung. 

sé Had the Scots of Britain been a colony from Ire- 

« land, in fpite of all the hard things faid by Strabo, 
«s Mela, Solinus, and others, to the prejudice of the 
« old Hibernians ; nay, if the univerial coníent of 
** mankind, inítead of three or four ancient writers, had 
sc agreed in calling the Irifh Savages, Cannibals, &c. 
** the Scots, notwithftanding, would have admired their 
** anceftors fuperftitioufly, and retained their name, 
** rather than degrade themfelves into Aléanich. But no 
«c Britifh Scot has ever yet called bimíelf an Hibernian 
** in a learned language, nor Eirinich in his own mo- 
* ther tongue. Every Scot who underftands the Galic 
“© calls himfelf, as I obferved before, either Gael, that 
** is, one of the Celte, or Albanich ; in other words, a 
‘© genuine Briton.” 

The Do&or firt produces good authority, that the 
name of Albania was common to the whole Ifland, and 
not locally confined to the Mountainous parts of Scot- 
land. ‘The general features of England are not moun- 
tainous, particularly that part oppofite the Continent 
would not appear foto a Belgian. Confequently, Al- 
bania was not derived from 4/6 or “lp, high. We muft, 
therefore, feck the Etymon in fome other language. 
The learned Do&or has forbidden any refearches for 
the word in the Oriental tongues: this is prefump- 
tive ; he muft not exclude that of the Peno Hi- 
berni, the Inhabitants of the Ifland before the Britons 
arrived + thofe inhabitants who gave names to all the 
great features of the country, which Lihwyd obferves, 
are not derived in the Welfh Dialed. 

. In the Erfe or Irifh we find ’4an,,.the corruption of 
Laban, to fignify light; the word 4- Phenician and 
Chaldee, from 329, laban, inflammare, whence 105, 
Alban, Lux matutina, Oriens, Aurora. (Bochart (t).) 


a 


a 


(t) In like manner 33M, or Lux, lumen, fplendor, iliuminatio, Lux 
matutina, mane, diluculum Ignis accenfus et lucens, flamma ; focus, 
As a verb, "PN, and AN, or and ar, luxit, illuxit “Py hir, illumi- 
navit, lucem emifit, illuftravit, lucidam fecit: inflammavit. i 
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In like manner from the Hebrew 255 lahab, ''omaffin 
derives tnb lahet, whence Lux, lumen ; Saxon Leoht, 
Angl. Li ht. 

The divifion of the Country between the Euxine and 
Cafpian Seas was into Iberia and Albania, i.c. ay Ebr. 
and pbx Alban, or Welt and Eaft; hence Iberia, a 
name of Spain and Ibernae, or Hibernia, the Ultima 
habitatio, or habitatio Occidentalis (u). 

The local pofitions of the two Britannic Iles confe- 
quently gave the names of lernia and Albania ; that is 

mk Aharun-ai, the Weftern Ifland, and "j25X 

n-ai the Eaftern Ifland—from the firt comes" Aopr&, 
the Lake, near Tarteffus (w); and hence Lough Ahern, 
now called Erne, in Ireland, which difcharges into 
the Weftern Ocean. The Chaldees wrote this word 
wn Aoria (x), whence the Irifh Zar, the Weft (y) ; 
from Alban we have the Albus pagus, a Myofhorno diftat 
duobus, aut tribus curfibus, veríus ad Ortum (z). 

Hence alfo, I think, ts derived parny- Pe-harun, 
i. €, the Ripa Occidentalis, now the Pyrenzi, becaufe 
they extend to the Weftern Shore, as the 3378, Alban, 
or Alpes, do to the Eaftern of Gaul (a). | 

I acknowledge that Alp, or Ailp, in the Irifh and 
Erfe, do fignify high; but I deny the words were. ever 
applied to Topographical defcriptions, becaufe they do 
not betoken a great eminence or altitude ; Alp in that 
cafe became Alt, as /fit-O:fin, i. e. Offian’s Mountain 
in the County of Donegal, which the Scots would re- 
move to their own Country if poffible ; the root of 


(u) Bochart, G. S. C. 654. 
(w) Bochart, Geo. Sacr. C. 605. 
(x) NWN Occidens in ufu Perfico per antiphrafin. Plantavit in 


uin or Fuineach was another name of Ireland, fynonymeus to 
Jerna from the Syrian Fenia or Phenia, occafus folis. In a former 
work, I have obferved that the Irith might have named the Erfe Eile- 
bonnach, or the good tribes, to diftinguifh them from the Britens 
whom they named Gui-ban, or the white foreigners, i. e. J 2793- 

(z) Ptolemy. 

(a) The Spanifh name of the Pyrenzans, is Montes de A/pa, from 
DSN aphas terminus finis. Vefper. Heb, Aphfe-Erets finis terre, &c. 
The Spanifh name correfponds with Pe-barus. 

which 
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which is »y Ol, or Hol (b), i. e. excelfus; or fuch dri 
Eminence was expreffed by Mul, as the Mul of Cantire 
in Scotland ; the Mountains of Bela-Mulach, in the 
County of Waterford in Ireland, &c. &c. from byn Mol, 
Exaltatio, Eminentia. Alp implies a fmall altitude, a 
hill, an afcent, and is expreffed by the Letter A ; fee the 
Irifh Di&ionaries : hence it fignifies a Cart, a Waggon, 
a Chariot, becaufe it elevates the rider. It is the Orien- 
tal Alp or Alep, the firft letter of the Alphabet, which 
fignifies in Chaldee the Trunk of a Tree, out of which 
all the reft of the alphabet did grow ; it is therefore ex- 


preffed in Syriac and Arabic by a fingle ftroke 1, ! ; 


in Samaritan it refembles the trunk and branches m2. 
As it fignifies the trunk of a tree in Chaldee, fo it ex- 
preffes a fhip, not only becaufe the firft Veffels or Canoes 
were made of the trunks of trees, but becaute it refembles 
Navis ingens, a large Ship with its trees or matts, with 
an additional Alep, as xo) ; whence, in Syriac, A/phra 
a Sailor, and probably the name Alphred, Alphric, &c. 
hence A in Irifh a fmall eminence, and x in Hebrew, - 
fuper. 

Thefe names were evidently given by an Oriental 
people, who colonized the Weftern part of the World, 
who called that divifion of the Globe any orb, whence 
Eorp or Europa, and the Hebrides on the Welt of 
Scotland. 

"W ho, on difcovery of the Britannic Ifles, named thc 
Eaftern Albania, and the W eftern Jerna, or Iberna. 

W ho finding the North of Scotland (that is, the Nor- 
thern part of the Eaftern Ifland), cold and barren, nam- 
ed it Choledinah, i. e. 519 Chol. terra frigida, ficca & 
fterilis 31 denah, Orientalis; Who ftill finding a coun- 
try more eaftward, named it Dinahmarchk, 1. e. mi 
denah, Eaftern, pmyo merhk, more diftant, (hence 
Mace-donia quz eft Albania.) 

Who finding the Scylly Iflands to be ‘barren rocks, 
called them weo-nmdw Sulah-rafh, i. e. the barren head 


(b) Gebelin. Di&, Etym, Latin. 
land, 
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land, whence Silures ; and who finding Britain to a- 
nd in minerals, named it IN PIM aprutinai, i. e, 
(c) Terra mineralis, whence the Irith name of it Brutan- 
aoi; and who finding an Ifland centrica] between Bri- 
tain and Ireland, named it yn Mendz, whence Manx, 
or the Ile of Man; yet the pocts derive the name from 
Mananann, or the God of the Sea, as hereafter (d). 
Who gave the name Caftiraoi to the Silures, becaufe 
they abounded in tin, a name-.brought with them from 
Caucafus ; for Cau or Co fignifies a mountain, and Cas 
oar, iron oar, Cafir, tin, lead, i. e. Royal Oar, con-. 
cealed in the earth, whence the Chaldaic and ..rabic 
NYDDp Caftira (e). l 
Who, for diftin&ion fake, named another Ifland on 
the Weft coaft of Scotland ma Bua, i. e. Occafus Solis, 
whence ^w Ai regio, infula & Bua, formed the name 
Euboca, both on that coaft and in the Mediterranean, 
their fituation being all to the weftward ; hence Bua Sace, . 
the Weftern Navigators, or Bafques, or Bafcanians of 
pain, a name given them by the Tyrians, from their 
being the firft navigators to the Weft, a name they glo-. 
ried in, and (till preferve. 
is derivation of the name of Britain is not novel : 
we find it given by the ancients to many Countries 
abounding in mines, and we likewife find it to be the 
allowed origin of the name of Britain by our Englifh 
Antiquaries. | z 
* There were the »yty*3. Britini on the Gold Coaft, 
near Cape Cantin, where the glve a weight of Gold for 
alike weight of Salt. (Abr. Paital Itin. Mundi, writ- 
ten in Hebrew)—There are, fays the fame Author, the 
Britini on the Æthiopic Coaft, known by the name of 


(c) Plantavit at yan. 3 | 

(d) Irifh Meahon, Perf. Miyané, the center, Et opes habitantes 
(mendz) in medio umbilico terrse. Ezek, xxxviii. 12. Chaldee, 

(e) Sclavonire Koffiter, ftannum. Suio.Gothice Kafter plumbum, 
Gr. Xac7i|Tspog. Vide Tommaffin, Gloff, Hebr, Ihre. Lex. Suioe 
Goth.) N. B, Cas or Ceas is Oar in general. Iron fione often lies 
above ground, but lead and tin are caftir, concealed in the earth 3 hence 
the learned "Tomaffin derives the Chald, Caftira, quafi TDD, celare, 
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Senegæi Britini, andin this kingdom, adds Peritíal, I am 
períuaded wasthe Ophir of Solomon, where he fent his 
fleets to, from the Red Sea.” Hence Bretini or Bertini 
in Italian fignifies copper-coloured ; like one working 
with Ores.— Ubi viri aliquantulum nigri ficut Bretint 1. €. 
Mclatti & Criolii. Hyde Syntag. p. 152.— 

Hence the Irifh Zrutb-oir a refiner of Metals.— 

This name was given to our Scthi when inhabiting 
Caucaíus, 1. e. Co-Ceas, the Mountain of mines, as the 
name fignifies in Irifh and Arabic. 

The ingenious Mr. Fofter, in his travels on the Con- 
tinent, found a Map wherein the inhabitants of Mount 
Caucafus, on the confines of the Euxine Sea, are deno- 
minated Britons. On the 13th Nov. 1766, this Gentle- 
man prefented a Memoir to the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, on this people, thinking them the origin of the 
prefent Britons. 

- On the 20th Nov. following, he exhibited the Map, 
and in the Minutes of that day's proceedings 1 find the 
following remark: ** The Map is on a large Scale, and 
s the diftri@ affigned to the Britons is very clearly 
** marked out—but, as Mr. Fofter has never been on 
** the fpot himfelf, and is totally unacquainted with any 
** words in the language of that people, and refts the 
** credit of the whole of his authority on the vouchers 
** cited by him, and his reafoning thereon, the Society 
$€ poftpone their opinion on this Subje@. 

Laftly, we find this Derivation acknowledged by the 
Englifh Antiquarian, who probably had it by tradition. 

In the laft edition of Leland. V. 4. is the following 
éxtra& from the Bibliotheca Eliote.  ** A written book 
** óf 20 leaves founde in an hollow ftone, kyveried with 
** a ftone in digging for a foundation at Yvy Chirch by ` 
«* Saresbyri. Britania quafi Brytania becaufe it was fertile 
** of mines of Metalle. Eliot will have it to be Pritainia.” 

Verftegan writes it Pritaina and the ancient Welch 
wrote it Prydyn. We fhall fhew the origin of the ftory 
of Brutus in the firft Chapter of this Work: Our Sou- 
thern Scythians or ancient Irifh were well fkilled in mi- 
nerals : there is every probability that they were the firft 

: difcoverers 
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difcoverera of Tin, and ef the-att of making Glafi, be- 
caule: the Oriental names of thefe metals, are allowed td 
be foreign, not of Hebrew origin, and: we (hall prove 
them to lie Scythian or Irith. | 

1. Tin. Bach obferves, the Orientalifts had fà many 
ways of writing Keaftir (Tin) it is a proof of its being a 
foreign word. In the Chaldce we find it written Gtyfrun à 
im the Arabic we have Kulac, Rufas, Arzeez, Reez, all 
hgnifying fufible. In the Iria Ceas or Keas fignifies the. 
Ore, but Janna or faonadh, is to flow, a fufion, whence 
flamma, the Vat to receive the firft running of beer in 
brewing. Hence the-ald Englith /een an earthen.veffel : 
(till ufed in London to contain fmall beer. Pliny there- 
fore rightly defines Stannum (Tin) to be, is qui primus 
fuit in fornacibus liquor —Stannum appellatur. (Hift. 
Nat. L. 34. ¢. 36.) Hence Voffius attempts to deriva 
it from sat» fluo, whilft Perottus goes the contrary way 
to work, Stannum, inquit, a ftando di&um videri poteft, 
quod in fornacibus primum fluat, ac per le fiet. 

The Irith /fansam to flow, is certainly the Chaldee 
pu Stan, whence pnwn heffain, mingete, - urinare, 
& Stan i. e. Urina, is now ufed in ho other fenfe. _ 

2. Glafs, In Irifh Gloine, Gline, or Glaine from 
Glina, pure, clear, light, bright, the iky : hence glaina 
more bright. In the 3d ch. of l(ai. y. 23- we read of - 
yd. glinim glatfes, looking-glaffes, Some Lexi- 
conifts derive it from n3 gelah, i. e. revelare, nam fpe» 
Cula revelant maculas faciei, Others, fecing the word 
fignified tranfparent, have ftrained hard to make this 
word fignify tran/parent /mocks, quoting Horace, nà core 
pus pené nudum videri queat; even Kimchi faveura 
this ridiculous conjedure. — 

Synonimous to Gleine is the Irith Scgth and Seathan, 
which more diftinétly implies a mirror, from Scath, -AR 
image, a fhadow, a refle&ion : jt is the Hebrew 3v fkih, 
Unago, pi&ura. The Tyrians, to whom our Scythiang 
imparted the art, made fad havock of this word, writs 
ing it ay Zkukitb, i. ¢. Vitrum, mirror; hence 
this word in Job, 23. 47, is taken for cryftal, fuppofing it 
to be derived from p xak, clear, In the Erga d: 
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find the word corrupted into zgwgithe and in ‘Targum 
Jobi 28. 18. it is faid to be fynonimous to zkakith : but 
the original word is the Irifh or the Scythian Scath. 

Dr. Stukely giving an account of a glaís urn diícovered 
in the Ifle ed Ely in the year 1757(f), obferves, that 
the Britons were famous for glafs manufa&ory, which he 
looks upon as a ftrong prefumptive proof, that Britain 
was originally peopled from Tyre. ‘That the inducement 
the Tyrians had to come and fettle there, he thinks was 
the Cornifh Tin, and that Hercules of Tyre brought the 
firt Colony thither.”-——** He further obferves, that he 
readily difcovers the Erfe and Irith to be the remains of 
our old Britifh race, who built Abury and Stonehenge, 
and are buried in the magnificent Barrows around there.” 

The latter part of the DoGor's conje&ure I believe to 
be perfe&ly right, and that the Erfe and Irifh were the 
inhabitants of Britain before the Cummerig or Welch— 
and that they built Stonehenge was the tradition of the 
country, when the Saxons firít poffeffed Britain, is 
clear from the Saxon Chronicles quoted by Abp. Ufher. 
. But as to the manufa&ure of Glafs, I muft diffent 
from the learned Doétor, that the Britons, meaning the 
Welch, were ever poffeffed of that art. It is evident 
from the venerable Bede, they were ignorant of it: his 
words are too explicit, to admit a doubt. ** Anno ato. 
Ecgfridi Regis A. D. 674. Benedi&us Bifcop Abbas 
Minumathenfis, Galliam petens, Cementarias abftulit, 

ui lapideam fibi Ecclefiam juxta Romanorum morem 

ferent Perfe&o opere, mifit Legatarios Galliam, qui 
Vitri fa&ores adducerent, Britannis incognitas artifices, 
ad cancellendas Ecclefie feneftras."—And Stubbs in his 
A&s of the Bp. of York fays, that Wilfred jun. who 
died A. D. 711, was the firft that brought workers in. 
ftone and glafs windows into England. | 

If the Welch Britons had ever poffeffed this art, they 
would not have loft it, becauíe glafs beads was an or- 
nament of the Sacerdotal drefs of the Britifh Druids ; 
we may therefore conclude they purchafed them of the 


(£) Min. of Añtiq. Soc. London, 19 Mar. 1762, 
| un | Erfe 
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Brje or lrifb, or. of their allies the Dorites fettled in 
aul. EPI 
It is not prefumption to derive thefe Oriental names 

from the Scythick or Irifh language ; the Scythians we 

treat of were Perfians and Parthians, and their language 
was Pheenician, Syrian or Chaldaic. Lin vel una 

Syriaca feu Chaldaica Parthis, Medis, Perfifque necnon 

& Elamitis communis erat. (Thommaffin Gloff. Un. 

Hebr. Pref. 9. 1v.)——Hec autem Syriaca feu Chal- 

daica lingua ea eft, quam paulo poft Babylonice captivi- 

TE ERIS fponte & ultro Judei omnes didicerunt. 
- ib.) 

In vain do the Erfe and Irifh endeavour to boaft of 

their antiquity over each other ; both were in poffeffion 

of the Britannic Ifles at the fame time; both were driven 
to their prefent abodes in the fame inftant. One, inha- 
biting the Eaftern Ifland, called. himfelf Mbanich; the 
other, inhabiting the Weftern Ifland, properly named 
himfelf Jarnacb, or Eirineach ; but both preferved the ge- 
neral name of Gaedbl, or 513 Gadul, i. e. the defcen- 
dants of Japhet, by Magog, to diftinguifh themfelves 
from the Sons of Gomer, &c. with whom they mixed in 
their migrations. In vain do the Scots make a diftine- 
tion betwixt Gaodball and Gaé/ ; their anceftors wrote it 

Gaedal and Gaodhal, as the Irifh, but by a vicious pro- 

nunciation, not long introduced, the d was afpirated 

and loft its found (g). . | 
e“ Tar-ghael (properly AE fays Dr. Mac- 

** pherfon, is that divifion of the Weftern Highlands 

** which is partly comprehended within the County of 

** Argyle. It plainly fignifies the Weftern Gael, or 

es Caledonians, in contradiftin&ion to the Pi&s and 

** Caledonians, who poffeffed the Eaf coat of Scot- 

s land.” Can there be a ftronger proof of our deriva- 

tion of the name Caledonia ? | 


(£g) By Gal or Gall, the Erfe and Irifh mean a foreigner; hence, 
im all their writings, Gall an Englifhman or low country Scotchman; 
Galldachd, the low country of Scotland. (See Shawe's Dict, of thx 
Erfé and Irih ) Guuidhyl, Scotia, et Hibernia, Lexicon Geogr, Fer- 
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. © “They never caflcel ithemfelves Scots,”. the "DoBor 
fays; yet he inform: us, ** that the procurators, fent by 
*« the ftates of Scotland, to plead their caule againít 
** King Edward; before the Court of Rome, contended 
ec ftrenvo-dly, that the Scots:were deícended from Scota, 
tes :the/daughter of Pharaoh King of Egypt. That this 
** 'Scota came into Scotland, ‘together with her fon Erc, 
46 whom he had by Gathelus, or Gadelus. “That Ar- 
« gadia, or rather larghael, derived its name from the 
** progeny of that fon and father. In fine, that the old 
* name of Albania was changed into that of Scotia, as 
** foon as the Scots were fettled in that Ifland ; and the 
w Scots did, ever fince that period, retain their name 
** ‘and mdependance, while the Britons of the Southern 
ne divifion changed their name and matters frequent- 
E dy (hj? : l 
— Ths is the Miftory df the Irith, and of all the Gaed- 
Mal. ¡In the following pages we (hall fhew the allegori- 
dl: meanmg of'Scota, Pharaoh's daughter, and the true 
derivation ‘of the name-of Scythians. 

[f^this was not the general antient hiftory of all the 
Southern ‘Scythians, ‘how -comes ‘it that the Caledonian 
‘hiftory fhould-correfpond in áll particulars, fabulous and 
teal, ‘with that -of the Trifh? Tf the ‘Caledonians had 
-tedlly:toft 4ll-reeords of «their origin, can ‘it ‘be thought 
that: (o whe a people would, in-the ‘13th Century, have 

borrowed of the Irifh a hiftory, that in all appearance ts 
full of-Remence - ~ 13 

"The fa@:is, it was the tradition of the-bards and fean- 
achies.of'both nations, who'were onc ‘people from their 
"departure ‘from the ‘Cafpian ‘Sea (many ages: before the 
thirth:of'Chrift), till the 16th Century of the prefent Æra, 
«when it'was thought proper to make a diftin@ion through 
national. prejudice. . ak E 

Very little is to be found in hiftory, :facred or pro 
fane, of the Sons of Magog, exprefsly by name; al 
"agree that he was the ‘father of the Scythians, and orr 
;ginally planted in Armenia with Mefoech and Tubal. 


(h) Differtation, p. 14. 
Berofus, 
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Berofus, a Chaldean by birth and a very ancient hif- 
torian, affirms, that Scytha was the firt King of Arme- 
sia; and that his hiftory was collected from the books of 
the Scytbians and Chaldeans. From hence they extended 
into d Baétria, and Eaftward to Hindoflan, 
Z bibet, Tartary, and to China and Japan. Sace, na 
& Ba@rianam occupaverunt, & optimam Armenig RE 
lurem, quam a fe Saccafenam denominaverunt (i). 

The Brahmins are fuppofed by Monf. Bailly to have 
been originally from Caucafus, and laftly from Babylon ; 
and the Miffionary Father Georgius proves the Tibetans 
to have been Scythians. In my opinion both thefe peo- 
ple proceeded from that mixture of Scythians and De- 
danites recorded in the lrifh hiftory. The Dedanites 
are called Tuatba Dadann, the pé t of Cufh ; and 
they accompanied the Scythians weftward to Phoenicia, 
and thence to Spain and to Ireland. The Books of the 
Brahmins relating to Philofophy are faid to be written in 
Cbaldaic. - In the Min. of the Soc. of Antiq. of London 
is the following extra@ of a letter from a merchant in the 
E. Indies, to his friend Mr. Hollis, dated Benares, 2d 
Dec. 1765. — | | 

** Cafbi is the Univerfity of the Bramins, fituated on 
the S. Side of the Ganges in a fine Country, 600 miles 
from Bengall.—The city is large, well built, the houfes 
of hewn Rone. The inhabitants are much more cone 
verfable than thofe of the province of Bengall. Among 
them are faid to be many men of learning, who teac 
the Hanícrit and Perfian languages. But what is mot 
extraordinary, there are fome who ftudy the Chaldaic, 
in which it feems their Books of Phyfick are chiefly 
written. (Min. A. S. 19 Feb. 1767.) | 

The Empire of the Scythians over Afia was 1500 years 
anterior to that of the Affyrians (k). "The Scythians 
having at different times very remote, poffeffed diffe- 
rent parts of Afia, their Colonies frequently changing 


(i) Strabo, L. XI. p. 511. 
(k) Recherche fur l'origine des Arts de la Grece. The Arabian 
writers are of the fame opinion, as we thal! thew hereafter. 


their 
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their name, eafily loft the remembrance of their origin(1). 
The Scythians conquered India and Afia before the time 
of Abraham, the father of the. people of God. He is- 
modern comparatively fpeaking with the Sece : with 
them we muft feek for the moft remote antiquities, and 
their hiftory is the moft, ancient of all hiftories (m). 
The Monguls, deícended from the “ace, live at prefent 
in the fame Country poffeffed by their anceftors. The 
Kalkas, a tribe of the Monguls, inhabit the ancient Serica, 
watered by the Kerlon and Salinga Thefe Ka kas extend 
to the Indias, to Thibet, and to the frontiers of China (n). 
The Faponefe, deícendants of the Scythians, ftill pre- 
ferve the name of “are, in Sakai one of their principal 
Cities. Nangan-Sakai, Amanga-Sakai mark the Nang 
and Amang of the Scythians, trom whom many of the 
Mountains, Rivers and Traéts of Country of Japan, have 
taken their denomination. 

Armenia was originally of great extent ; the Irifh 
hiftory extends it from the Ca/pian and ' Euxine Seas 
to the jun&ion of the Tigris and Euphrates, and from 
the Tigris Weft to the Mediterranean Sea. De Herbe- 
lot fays, that the Eaftern people often gave the name of ` 
'Armeniab to thofe nations, the Greeks and Romans 
called Parthians, or Perfians, for both derive from the 
fame Origin; the letter th is pronounced as S. by the 
Turks and Perfians ; and in another place he fays, the 
Country of Armenia was the ancient Parthia. 

mayor Arminah, (Armenia) Vir Gog nuncupatus, ex 
Magoga Provincia (Dav. De Pomis. p. 16.) The Mago- 
gians were Scvthians. Armenia unde primüm hebraizan- 
tes populi ptodierunt. (Thommaffin.) They fpread from 
the N, E. Coafts of the Cafpian Sea, between 40 and 50 


(1) Idem, ij l 
(m) Idem. | j 
- (n) Idem. This author is fupported in this fettlement of the Scythians 
in Japan by feveral Arabian writers, and by Dr. d. G, Scheuchzer in 
. his Hiftory of Japan. The Do&or had refided in China and in Japan, 
and having fhewn that they differed from the Chinefe in language, reli- 
gion, manners, and cuftoms, draws their origin from the Northern 
banks of the Cafpian fea, See our collation of the Japonefe and Irifh 
languages, Collectanea, No. X. “cc ^ — 7 | 
| ub degrees 
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degrees of N. Lat. as far as the borders of Kitaja. The 
Tartars of Cafan, the Bofcarian Tartars, the Dagaftan 
and Nagajan Tartars are all deícended of thefe Scy- 
thians. The Kifilblecs or Noblemen in Perfia value 
themfelves mightily upon their being of this Turcoman 
or Scythian extra&ion. The famous Tamerlane was an 
Ufbekian Scyth, and the Ottoman Emperor, the Great 
Mogul, and the K. of Sopra, are all of this extra&ion : 
thefe Scythes were the mother of many glorious nations, 
a nurfe of illuftrious heroes, and a ftem of mighty Mo- 
narchs. | 

Arminah the Arabic name of Armenia. This diftri@, 
according to Eaftern Geographers, is much more exten- 
five than the Country fo called by Europeans, being in 
general confidered as nearly the fame with ancient Par- 
thia. Richardfon’s Arab. Diftionary. See alfo Mofes 
Choronenfis. 

Hieronymus & plerique Hebreorum, omnes Aramzos 
Syros elle credunt, ab Aram filio Semi genus & nomen: 
fortitos. Quod quia bis per omnia cum antiquerum 

at fententiam, quam Plinius € monumentis vetuftis 
‘in lucem revocavit, viz: ** ultra funt Scytharum populi, 
** Perfz illos Sacas in univerfum appellavere a proxima 
“ gente, Antiqui Aramsos.”———Quo tamen utrique 
parti fit fatisfaétum, . concedamus Arám:eos alios effe ab 
Armenis, & cos quidem quos Greci Syras vocant; He- 
braorum lingua Armsos, ab Armo dici : illos autem, 
quos Scythas nominamus, antiquitús dios, & illos qui- 
dem Aramzos, effe; verúm non Hebraica, fed fua, id 
eft, Scythica lingua—confitendum cerit a Judzis totam 
Scytbicam, Armeniam vocari. (Goropius Becanus Indo- 
Scythica L. 54 k l 

Qur Magogian Scythians thus feated on the Cafpian, 
Euxine, and Mediterranean Seas, and on the 'great 
Rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, and on the Perfian Gulph, 
were by neceffity, the firít navigators. The firft boats 
were fimple, made of a tree, hollowed to contain onc 
` man; thefe ferved for inland navigation : hence yy Es, 
a tree andy Si, a fhip, is written Efs or Effi in Irifh, 


which fignifies a fhip. 
vy 
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my Tía. Sia. Lat. Siccitas.—— Y Si Nayis. pl. 
yx Siim Naves. item arida, deferta loca. Metaphor. 
Barbari, feri, defestorum locorum incolg. Fera ani- 


malia, Quid enim feris vel defertorum locorum incolis, 


cum navibus? Scd tanti vifum non eft prioribus fcripto- 
nbus. Y Si, Navis, non inepté forfan duceretur à 
ny iafa (facere) elifo’, vel ab yy Ef. Lignum. (Thom- 
waffin. Gloff. Lex. Hebr.) A 

Hence the great Navigator of our Scythians was nan- 
ed Miles, the Hero of the Ship, (1. e. Hercules) fynoni- 
mous to Siim Breac. Miles Septentrionalis eft, notior 


.fub Herculis nomine. (S. Jerom. Edit. Veron. tog. 1. 


c. 672.) T 

Miles eft une conftellation Septentriopale qu'on con- 
noit fous le nom d' Hercule. (Religion des Gaulais. 
Tom. 1. p. 440.) (See Chapter Mile&us.) The firt 
Etruícan King after the fabulous times is faid to have 
been Melens. He led the Pelafgian Colony to Spina and 
to Spain. Herodotus mentions him, fiads him there 
under the name of Melefigenes, and thinks it was 
Homer. (See Colle&anea, No. 13. Pref. Lv1, 
dius tells us that a man called Oes who appeared in the 
Red Sea, with the tail of a Afb, taught A(tronomy and 
Letters (o). Thus fays Sir J. Newton they painted a 
Seaman. Oes, Eubadnus, and Oannes feem to be the 
fame name a little varied by corruption, and this name 
feems to have been given in common to feveral feamen, 
who came thither from time to time, and by canfeguence 
were Merchants—fo that Letters, Aftronomy, Architec- 
ture and Agriculture came into Chaldea by fea, and 
were carried thither by feamen, who frequented the Per- 
fian Gulph (p). — Thus O/ar-fiphus, Uforthon, Ofor-chor 
is the Hercules /Egyptius of Manetho fq). The name 
Ulyfés feems to be compounded of won Aoula. prin- 
ceps, & '€ Si. a Ship, and Hercules may derive from 
Asreac- Aoul- eff. 1. e. primus Rex Navis. 


(o) Photius, p. 1594. 
(p) Chronol, p, 211. 
(q) id. p. 237. 
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So xox Alpha in Chaldee is the trunk of a treé, and 
a fhip ; hence the vw Ty Es-ais, i. e. the (hip-man, or 
tree-man of Sanchontatho, the U/sus of Philo, having 
taken a tree and broke off its boughs, firft ventured up- 
en it in the fea. Crann-faamb, i. c. a floating tree, isa 
common name for a boat in old Irith. HL 

The twifting of the fmall branches into a kind of wat- 
ling, and covering them with the hide of a cow or a buf- 
falo, was the next and moft ufeful contrivance for inland 
navigation. -With thefe they croffed the Euxine and 
Cafpian Seas, and even ventured on the Ocean, as the 
Irifh of the Weftern Coaít (till do, in the fame kind of 
boat. Hence Scoth, Sgoth, or Scuth, fignifying fmall 
branches, or wattles, that is, fmall branches interwoven 
(Arabicé Sacbut Virgas) might alío fignify a fkiff or fhip, 
the name being applied, from their ufe. 

But the true derivation of the name Sace and Scuthi, 
i. e. Ship-men, Navigators, or Swimmers, I think, is 
from the Oriental ww Sachu, or row Sachuth, Natatio, 
from mrw Sachah, or ¡imp Sachah natavit ;  Syriaic 
Nro Sacha (r) natavit, remigavit aquis: it alfo fig- 
nifies profunditas; and fhields being made of wattles co- 
vered with hides, we have Nnw Shacha, xmmw Shaeta, 
Gabata, Scutella, whence the Irifh Sciata, Sciutha, a 


(r) Hence the Showa of Barbary ; a colony of Scythi from the Caf- 
pian and Euxine feas, who peopled Africa, under Nemed, a Scythian. 
See Salluft Bell. Jug. c. xxi, Theíe people call themfelves Amazigb, a 
corruption of the Old Arabic and Perfian Almazun, Naucleri. (See Go- 
lius in V. Oman.) We (hall treat fully of this people hereafter. They 
were navigators and merchants, hence their Hebrew name Mabar corrupté 
Maur, from "123 Mahar, pretium, merx. mercator, et ;/ 1371 Tana mor- 
cede conducere; whence Maxritani. Hence their metropolis was named 
OS) Tagger, negociator, Irith Togra, Grece Ti771p, now Tangier. 
The celebrated emporium of Africa; and by tranfpefition of Letters we 
have the Englifh Truck, i. e, traffic, and probably it is the origin of the 
name Ture. Irifh Togra and Terc, traffic, forum. Suio Gothice Torg, 
forum ; caterz dialecti Gothica omnes voce hae carent, quod facit, ut 
tanto obfcurior fit illius origo. (Ihre) Apud Polonas Targ, apud Ruffas 
Torg, mercem, nec non mercatorem et item forum denotat, (Bohorizii 
Litt. Carniol. in Prafat,) Hence Hof fays the Showa are compofed of 
Gatulians, Numidians, and Turks, Q, Doss Thor the Northern Mer- 
cury derive from this word ? . 

fhield, 
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fhicld, a twig bafket, or any thing concave like the an- 
cient target. The word is ufed, in the Oriental tongues, 
to fignify whatever aQs in, or upon, water; it fignifies 
alío to wath, Nro Sacha, lavit, ablutus fuit, quia natator 
non natat, nifi lavet (Schindler.) nwo Mi Sachua, na- 
vigable rivers, deep waters, which cannot be paffed with- 
out a boat, or by fwimming.— Quas fub pede tranfire non 
poterat, fed natando trajiciebant. MyYIDD Mícutha, bal- 
neum—and hence the Scythian or lrillt Sewtb, Scudb, a 
íhip, the Ag ptian oxsiria fkeitia, rates, naves plane 
(Kircher) pa the Turkifh Saica, Navigii genus, vulgo - 
Saique, (Du Cange). Scytho Scandice, Skeid, Lang 
baat ella Skuta, Navislonga. Ibid. Skaid, Skana, Skuta, 
rodarferior (Verelius. Lex.) In monumentis Anglo- 
Saxonicis Navigii genus nominatur Sceith, appellatum, 
. fed quod hoc pertinere, non autumavero (Ihre).  Sceitb 
a exvroc, Corium ut navigia corio induéta (Junius). 

In like manner, the words fignifying a hide, de alfo fig- 
nify a boat, as exvéai, Coriarii 3 oxudoeoass, Coriarii Urbs, 
Scythopolis. In Irifh, Bolgh, Bolo, a hide from y53 bolgh 
tegere, whence pb3 Bolun, a hide; and this word gave 
name to the Belgi or Scythians, on the Cafpian Sea, and 
to the river Bolga or Volga, becaufe inhabited by thefe 
Scythians, who paffed weftward ; whence Phlugb in the 
Armenian, Fluk Arabicé, Vlag Sclavonicé, and Filuke in 
Italian, a hip. Gr. B. faaxu, Navis, Scapha (s). 
| A mo- 
(s) The Celts or Gomerites, and the Scythians or Magogians, were 
both named Bolgi or Belge, from the invention and ufe of the boat or 
fhip covered with Hides, Why may not the Keltoi or Celts have derived 
their name from another invention in boat-building, that is, from the 
Phoenician or Hebrew Kala Ets ? ; Kala, fignifies, affare, torrefa- 
cere, and YY Eta tree. "op Kali et nop Ralia, toftum, whence the 
Latin Culina, and non a coléndo igne, ut ait Varro, (Tomaffin. Gloff. 
Hebr.) From the Oriental Kala, this learned Etymologift derives KZ or, 
Lignum, Kaar}, Chalybes, ferrum, fcilicet ignitum ; et Xsaad for, 
Chalandium, Navicula ad incendenda omnes alias, hinc LAM Ca- 
lannus, Media Lat, dictus, Gallice Challan, Bateau challan. A; p Kala 
eft Saxon, Csele Angl. Keel, Gali, Quille, Hifp. Quilla, ` Forfan et hinc 
Chaloupe, Navis minor (Tomaffin), 

If then the Greeks adopted the Scythian and Oriental word faut, 
i, e, Navis from Bolg, a boat covered with hide, whence Beige; by Bid 
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A modern Lexiconift (Willmet Lex. in Coranum) 
has given the Arabic word a different explanation, viz. 
fluk, and Chald. 355 plak in gyrando, circumvolvendo, 
fororiantes mammas habuit Virgo. Navis gyrando. fpec. 
arca Noachi, tumentior rotundiorque pars cujufque rei— 
true, our bolg fignifies a {welling or rotundity of any 
kind ; but the application ot the word to a fhip can have 
no reference to Noah's ark. | 

Coth, Corrach, Croich, in Irifh, fignify alfo a hide 
and a boat ; hence the Magogians, or original Scythi, 
and Inventors of this kind of boat, called themíelves, or 
were called Aiteach-Cothi, i. e. the Old Navigators or 
Ship-men, a name corrupted by the Latins into Atta- 
cotti; hence the Oriental nwn M-Cutha Navis; 
Egypt. Katoa. Sic Kitii populi Scythiz circa mare Caf- 
pium apud Strabonem : nec aliunde nomen hoc, quam a 
Kitbiis hodieque Cataint (Boxhornius)— hence Cothi, 
Gothi, Geta, were fynonimous names of the children of 
Gomer and of Magog, confufed in fucceeding ages by a 
mixture of the Seuthi; whence Syncellus zxvSe à 
Tordos atopo ieiyepioc. Scythe, qui ctiam Gothi fua 
lingua; & Tribellius Pollio Scythz, 1. e. pars Gothorum 
Afiam vaftabant : the Greeks and Latins knew not how 
to make the diftin&ion, which caufed Salmafius to ob- 


fame argurnent, they might have given the name Keltoi to the fame mari- 
time people, who we know did alfo confiru& boats, by burning tbe tree 
hollow by fire, which operation would be named by the Orientalifts 
i Kalah-ets, and by the Greeks might have been corrupted to 
oi, i, e. tree-burners, for making boats, in the fame manner they 
formed K&ao» Lignum; yet 1 muft own, that Kalon is in my opinion 
formed of the Scythian Kee, Arbor; and not from Kala, ardere ; 
hence in Arabic Kalea, navigavit, So in the Suio-Gothica, Ek, an Oak, 
forms Eka, and Ekftock, a Ship, a boat, Scapha ; inde dicta quod ab 
excavate robore confe&a fuerit, quod genus navigiorum fine dubio om- 
nium antiquiffimum fuit, et quo prsecipue ufos fuifie veteres Gothos, et 
Germanos, apud auctores, relatum legimus. Arrhianus de expedit, Alex. 
M. p. 9. Edit. Gronov. nominat eorum @aota poro%vags quorum apud 
Getas rona am sUmopíar fuiffe dicit. Plin, L. XVI, c. qo. Hift. Nat, 
perhibet Germanis praedones fingulis arboribus cavatis navigaffe, corum- . 
que quafdam triginta hominum tuliffe. Nec dubito, quin veterum cau- - 
dice ejufdem forme fuerint, de quibus A, Gellius, Ser.ecca de brevitate 
Vite, dec, ibi notas. (Ihre, Gloff. Suio-Goth.) 
ferve, 
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ferve, hoc nomen Exv3we varie a Grecis enunciatum eft, 
& multas u«rax voccs incurrit : nam 2xu3us, TU (rus & LovSog 
idem eft. 

Thus alío the Gomerites named one tribe of themfelves 
Brigantes, from their being fhipmen, and ufing a veffel 
called Brig or Brigantin. (See the conclufion of this In- 
troduétion.) 

Si tanto autem in pretio ftudiofe habentur vetera Prin- 
cipum numifmata, aut nummi eorum imaginibus inícul p- 
ti; quanti eftimanda funt vocabula longè numifmatibus 
quibufcumque antiquiora, quz licet magis fluxa ac fragi- 
hori commendata metallo, ha@enus tamen linguæ; 
mundo ipfi pene coævæ veftigia fervant. 

Hence the general name of theíe people was Scuthi and 
Go-im ; that is, Shipmen and Seamen ; and hence Goss 
and Cutbei are ufed by the Hebrew writers to exprefs fo- 
reigners, or people that came from another country by 
water. | ! 

In like manner the ancient Perfians were called Agem, 
that is, Japhetans, from igh, the Armenian or Scythian 
name of Japhet: the Arabs converted this word into an 
opprobrious meaning, and fignified thereby Barbarians, 
but it really means no more, than thofe nations which 
are not Arabians by birth or origin, and in particular the 
Perfians, and all comprized under the Perfian Empire. 
The Perfians called their ancient Kings Molouck Agem, 
King of the Japhetans ; they would not ftile their Kings 
Barbarians. 

The pofterity of oar Magogians navigated the Eu-' 
phrates in thefe Skin wattled Boats, in the time of Hero- 
dotus, who, in his Clio, gives a very particular account 
of them.  ** The Veffels, fays he, that defcend the ri- 
** ver to Babylon, are round, and in great meafure com- 
«« pofed of fkins. 

« For when they have cut the ribs out of willows, 
“ growing in the hills of Armenia, they cover them with 
** hides extended on the outfide to ferve for a bottom, 
** making no diftin&ion of ftem or ftern. Iu thefe vef- 
e“ fels, lined with reeds, and freighted with merchandize, 
'* and efpecially with cafks of Palm Wine, they venture 

ce on 
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** on the river. Two men ftanding upright, with a pole 
** in the hand of cach, one pulling-to and the other 
“© putting off, direét the courfe of thefe boats; fome of 
* which are very large, and others leís : but the molt 
** capacious carry the weight of 5000 Talents (about 
* 160 tons). Every vellel has an Afs on board, and the 
““ greateft more. Alter they arrive at Babylon, and have 
** difpofed of their goods, they fell the ribs of the boat 
* with the réeds; and leading the hides on the Affes, 
“ return by land to Armenia, the River not being na- 
** vigable upwards by reafon of the rapidity ot the 
* ftream(o).” Herodotus does not mention how thefe 
Hides were put on; they were fowed together with ftrong 
woollen yarn, as pra&ifed at this day in the W eft of Irc- 
land; and the Omanites of Arabia, the defcendants of 
our Magogians, continue at this day to few the planks of 
their Veffels together, as we (hall hereafter have occafion 
to mention. : 

In fine, theíe Sons of Japhet, being by fituation and 
by necefity (on the banks of the Caípian and Euxine 
Seas) mavigators and fi/bermen, had the honour of giving 
names to fhips and boats of all manner of conftruGion, 
being originally of their invention; and the names of 
navigating veffels in all languages are to be traced in 
their dialeQ, even at this day, namely, in the Scythic, 
and all its variations. The Hebrew, Chaldaic, Arabic, 
and all the European diale&s retain thefe names, and 
the inventors arc ftill known by the name of Scutki, in 
honour and in memory of their invention. 

Can there be a more honourable name than that of 
a Scor ? Has any nation contributed fo much to the 
ufe, or to the luxury of mankind, or to general know- 
ledge, by bringing the learning of the world to one con- 
centrical point ? What nation on earth have fo great a 
right to give. maritime laws to all the world as the Sub- 
jeas of the King of Great Britain, the defcendants of 
thefe $hushs, or Shipbuilders, and Navigators—Mafters 
ef the Seas thefe three thoufand years ? 


(o) Littebury's tranflation, p. 122. 
The 
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The Turks defcendants of thefe Magogian Scythiams, 
have always kept up this title of pute da of the Seas. 
The Legends on the Coins of the Turkifh Emperors rum 
thus : | 


Soultan el Berein uc Hakkan el bahrein: i. e. Rex 
Torre et IMPERATOR MARIS. 


The Breber or Amazig of Barbary, the defcendants of 
the old Numidians took this title alfo; but when the 
Moors drove them to the mountains, and ufurped the fo- 
vereignty, they affumed the title, and we find round the 


 "Tunifians coins of a modern date. 


Sultan Ben Mohamed 
Elban Uhhakan - Chan Garbes 
Elbahr ben Elfultan Thofeb fi 
Achmet. 3339. .— "Tunis. 
| Rex Filius Mobamed 
Terre ES IMPERATOR Princeps Garbafs 
MARIS, filius Regis Pa in 
Achmet! 1139. ' unis. 


| ui refpondet 
m Chr. 1726. 


When our Nemedians paffed from Africa to Spain, 
they preferved the title, fabling that Siim Breac (or Her- 
cules) was married to the Sea, to Erythra (Arthrac) the 
Ship, &c. When this colony paffed to the Britannic ` 
Ifles, and the Tyrians and Carthaginians were feated in 


Spain, they ufurped the title; but, with the Scoti or 


Scythi of the Britannic Ifles it has invariably remained. | 
Their cona Liu feated at Crotin in Italy, preferved 
the title, and from them it defcended to the rrufcans, 
fiGitioufly forming the name of the Voyaging Hercules, 
by two ‘old Scythian words, viz. Fear, homo; Taom or 
AR Oceanus, whence Vertumnus, in Etrufcan, fig- 


nifies Neptune, Hercules the Voyager, &c. &c. 


The 
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The Magogian-Scythian language originally varied 
very little from the Hebrew and Chaldee. Even the 
North-W eftern Scythi, who took on them fo many names 
in their emigrations from the Cafpian Sea by land to Eu- 
tope, yet boaít of the name of Scuthi, and retain moft 
of the words relating to this Art, fomewhat corrupted; 
though thcy have entirely loft many others. 

For example. The Scytho-Scandians retáin tHe following 
names for a Ship, as we learn from Verelius. Karfi; Af- 
kur, Skuta, Sneckia, Byrdingur, Skeid, Okga (p) (the 
Uig of the Irifh, and the Ogyges or Noah of thé Greeks) 
Bufa, Knor, Kugg, Kuggur. The Ifelanders have Skeid, 
and Jackt, a corruption of Sacha, Sachut, Scuth. 

The Suio Goths have Skuta, Julle (foftened from 
Gaul) Naler. Flaccus L. 1. Argon. fays; the Phrygians 
called Yulas thofe fhips the Greeks named 72505, gaulas ; 
hence e hae boat of the Englifh Navy. Feftus fays, 
the Latin Agyale was a fifhing veffel ; the modern Latins 
wrote it Ciula. The Author of the Life of Alfred informs 
us, that King built fhips called Ciule or Galeje. 

Bonde is another Suio-Gothie name for a Ship. Junius 
fays, it was the fame as the Karfi, or Carbh of the Irifh, 
and the Caravell of the Englifh, and the Carabus of the 
Latins. Ifidore thus defcribes it. Carabus eft parva 
{capha ex vimine faéta, que centeéta nudo corio, genus 
navigii preftat—it was then our Skut, the Arabic and 
Indian Grabh. Tacitus fays, the Scythians called them 
Camera, i. €. houfes; fo in the Syriac, Noufa, Navis, 
templum : he defcribes them to bé built artis lateribus, 
lata alvo, fine vinculo gris aut ferri connexas. Hence 
the Suio-Goths diftinguifh them by Fap-bendu, from tag, 
funis, with which they were fewed; and by Si#-bundin, 
nervis coriítri&a fcapha ; and by Skus-bondh, that is hide 
fewed, or with thongs cut out of hides. Thefe they dif- 
tinguifh from Eck, Ekier, Ekffockar, or War Ships made 
of trees or planks, whence Xeb-egue. The northern Lexi- 
conifts derive bonde from biada, to bind; it is evidently 


(p) Okga, Vig, Kugg all derive from 3] chovg rotundus. See 
Tommaffin, p. 324. Hence Cock-boat, - 
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from the Hiberno-Scythic bunadh, to build, to conftua, 
whence Curach-bunadb, to build or conftru& a Ship of hides 5 
this formed the name Corrybantes, part of the Diofcuri, 
who were fuppofed by the Greeks to have been the firft 
Ship-builders. Arabic Currach, Navis longa ; hence 
Coirce, the city of Corke in Ireland, from a fettlement 
of the Scuthi, famed for this naval archite@ ; the City 
(till retains a Ship for its arms or infignia. So in like 
manner Bonde is an honourable family name among the 
Suio-Goths, carrying the fame Armorial, viz. a Sbip ; 
Chaldaicé mamy Khor-bana, to build with hides ; hence 

mues, olxtas, domus, from the laft comes the Gothic 
Ek, a Ship; fo Long in Irifh is a Ship and a Houfe 5 it 
is the fame in the Chinefe, who borrowed it from the Ja- 
panefe, originally Scythians from the Cafpian Sea, by 
their own hiftorical accounts.. 

Of thefe confuted, or fewed Veffels, Homer is to be 
underítood as Pliny explains the paffage, L. 24—9.— 
Thus again Antiphilus in Anthol. Grec. 57. 


Dépgoc 3° dx trinaads ivoanaciy ¿de cid wpos, 
* AAA Afro Tol tov apuorin Sereral: 


Non clavus zreus nec ferreus eft in navibus, 
Sed laterum compages lino vincitur. 


‘The Finns carried the art with them ; they built vef- 
fels of this kind to hold twelve rowers on each fide, as we 
learn from Sturlon. T. 2. p. 324. ** Bina navigia per 
« Finnones prope lacuum finum fibi conftrui curavit Sr 
<< gurdus, quorum afferes animalium nervis jungeban- 
e“ tur, nullis compactz clavibus ferreis: interiora mavis 
s cum falce faligna ligebantur : duodecim utrinque ad 
** latera confidentibus viris remigatoribus.” 

The Tyrians, neighbours to our Scy thi, feated at Dor 
and at Bethíean, or Scythopolis, foon learnt this art from 
them ; ufingthe word np Sap, for ny, khur, a hide, for they 
are fynonymous ; they formed 19D fapan, texit, obtexit, 
Sena, Navis, propric magna & te&a. Hence, finding 

our 
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our Scuthi feated at Artbrach or Gadiz, and that it was 
fo named from the Irith word fignifying Shipmen, 
(whence the Greeks called.it Erythrea) ; they, ambitious 
of the honour of being thought the only Scamen, named 
it Sapan, ar Span, whence Spain, Hifpania. In the fame 
manner they tranflated the Hiberno-Scythian Tartefs, and 
Tarfbeís, i. €. ultima habitatio, ultima Colonia, into 
RAY (q) Ibercai, whence Iberia, as Feftus Avienus ho- 
neftly has proved, of which hereafter :—from this np or 
aw Sap, or Schap, comes our Scip, Ship, &c. 

That thefe kind of Ships were in ufe over the Globe, 
from the Weftern Ocean to the Nile, is elegantly hand- 
ed down to us by Lucan, L. 4. v. 130. i 


Utque habuit ripas Sicoris, campofque reliqui: 
Primum cana falix madcfaéto vimine parvam 
T'exitnr in puppim, cafoque indu&a juvenco 
V e&oris patiens tumidum fuperenatat aim::em. 
Sic Venetis ftagnante Pado, fufoque Britannis 
Navigat Oceano : fic, cum tenet omnia Nilus 
Conferitur bibula Memphtis cymba papyro. 


Our Magogian Scuthi, or Ship-men, being feated in 
Armenia, recorded the refting of the Ark, giving the name 
of Leaban, Leabarn, Baris, Grad (r) or Garrad, Corrac, 


C. 


(q) N. B. Forp-aoi in Irifh fignifies the Weftern Country, i. e, 


MC] Regio ad dorfum. | 

(r) Labean from 5. Arbor, Baris, from ỌTA Corium, PI 
Coriarius Grec, Bugo ae DI aptavit Corium, Syr. burfia, Coriarius, 
Arabice, bar}. Nauta pirata, barjat Navis magna bellica. (Gigg. Cait.) 
Talmud: NAN Corium, pannum, Perficé, Berza pannum, Bupa. 

Neptune was named Scyphus and Scythius. 

Arab, Bheza, a kind of a hip, name of a tree, 

OD Pefil idem quod bys Patfal or Pafal, decorticare, hinc pa maos, 
Lat. Phazelus, Navis modica, cujufmodi olim fiebant ex uno arboris 
trunco dolata et fculpto, vel etiam ex cortice, nam Spy paful, dolare, 
fcolpere, (Thommaffin) and by change of letters 55D fepcl, Vas magnum, 

Copticé, Efot. Mercator. navigator. lrifh Efs. 

Copt. goi, egeou, Naves, Irith Uige. 

The Egyptians (ay, the art of ufing the wind by means of fails was 
exceeding ancient, They give the honour of this difcovery to Is-43 3 de 

da 5 ys 
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ESc. Sc. (all fignifying in Irifh an Ark, Boat, or Ship), 
to fuch mountains on which it was recorded the Ark of 
Noah refted; and at the fame time adopting his name 
` Naoi, to fignify a Ship or a Mariner (s). Hence the cor- 
rupted names, Carduchi, Cardei, Cordyai, Cordueni, Gordi, 
Curdi, and more corre&ly by Al. Polyhifter, Corcyres (t), 
i. e. the mountains of Arrarat. From Nicol Damafcenus 
we find this mountain was alfo called Baris. “ Ana 
«€ Grecis apud quos Bapis barbari navigii genus eft, aut 
«© ab Armeniis qui Deam coluerunt hujus nominis," fays 
Bochart, from this paffage of Strabo, ** Abus mons eft 
es prope viam qua itur Ecbatana? preter Baridis dez 
« templum." We fhall hereafter fhew that Burr-eas was 
Luna, and that the Egyptian Ifis received her honours as 
a Navigator from the Irifh word Efs, or Ifs, a fhip. 
Bochart thinks Baris may be a corruption of the Hebrew 
man berith, i. e. foedus, Quia in illo ipfo monte Deus fæ- 


fays Gouget, over and above the little credit which is due to the greater 
part of the hiüory of this Princefs, we fhall prove that this difcovery 
cannot be afcribed to the Egyptians. It is evident, that having learnt 
the art from the Scythians, and adopted the word Efs, a fhip, they 
afcribed the honour of the invention to their goddefs Ifis, See alfo, Ann. 
Reg. 1769. - i 

(s) *3N Navis. 

(t) Quia Arabice Corcur eft navis przlonga; navis magna. Bochart, 
Carica navigii fpecies, Navis oneraria, (Du Cange,) ufed in Richard H.'s 
time ; Caricum, onus, id, whence cargo. 

In the hiftory of Armenia by Mofes Choronenfis, we find the Bolgi or 
Bolo, under the name of Acrad ; this in Arabic is the plural of Curd, or 
the Curdi of Curdiftan, and in the Perfian hiftory they are faid to have 
defcended the Euphrates and Tigris, and fettled in Curba or Nabath 
of Babylon; that is, fays De Herbelot, about the Nabathean fens; 
and here they were diftinguifhed by the name of Zebak, Some have 
thought that they were originally Chaldzans, and that they were named 
Keldan or Chaldzans, the Caíhdanim of the Hebrews and Arabs. 
(D’Herbelot.) 

We muft here obferve that the Nabathean Fens are faid to have been 
called Curba, and that an ancient King of Babylon there cut many canals 
from the Euphrates into the Paludes, and from thence into the Tigris. Ca- 
ith or Curb in Irifh is a Canal; a fofs, a ditch; on this Jaft branch ftood 
Apamia, and at the forks of the Euphrates and Tigris ftood Corte, or 
Corche, in Irifh Cxircbe, the city of Corke, Nimrod Gigas is effet qui 
effodit aliquot fluvios in A/ Irac, quas deduxit ex Euphrate, et dicitur 
cjufmodi effe lumen Curba in via Cupbe. (Ahmed), In Pertic, Irac, ot 
Erak, or Ark, is alfo a Canal, the fame as Cucb in Irifh, changed by the 
Arabs into Kufb, 

dus 
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dus contraxit, nen tam cum Noa, quam cum bominum ge- 
mere univerfo, inde data in fignum, faederis. “This leads 
me to the true derivation pf the name of Armenia. The 
Magogians or Armenians always recorded this. Covenant 
of God with mankind, and annually celebrated the 
Mion, Armion, or Breith: and hence Ar-mion-ia, li- 
terally implies the country of the Mountain of the Co- 
venant (u)... m M A o. os 

The Prophet Jeremiah records the Mountain of the 
Ark and of the Covenant, in chap. 51. ver. 27. ** Set ye 
up the ftandard in the land, blaw the trumpet among the 
Goim * prepare the Gorm againft her,; call together againtt 
her the Kingdom of Arrarot, Minni and Afchenaz :" 
for the Hebrew Mini the Chaldee has +10 ~» har-Mini, 
the Mount. of the Covenant. And here I muft obferve, 
that Arrerat is a Scythian name for the mountain of the 
Ship, for Art, or Arth, or Arth, is a Ship, and Ar a 
mountain : in the Egyptian language erhot, as gin-erbet, 
navigatio, in Irith Arthgim navigare ; for pin in Egyp- 
tick, and gim in Irifh, 1s the verb facere. I am led to 
this derivation, fecing the Hebrew Etymologifts have 
gone fo much out of the way for an explanation of Arra- 
rat, viz. ON maledi£lio tremoris ; aut ex Hebreo et Sy- 
ro maledi£lio, five lux currentis : and we learn from Hait- 
be, the Armenian, that the name of the mountain in 
their language is Aurth, which perfe&ly correfponds with 
the Irifh orth, or Arthrac a Ship. So Aethor and Ea- 
thar. form Eatharac a Ship, from wn, thora pellis & ac 
water: hence the Phoenician Hercules was named Melic- 
artus, or Melec-Aorth, the King of the Ship, or the Sail- 
or of the Ship (x): it is therefore probable that DANN was 
originally mx the Vau being miftaken by Copyifts for 4 


R (y). 
1 The 


(u) Perficé Armun, a pledge, an earneft, furety, ftipulation, any 
thing by which a promife is confirmed (Richardfon). Armen, name of 
a mountain near Buría in Bithynia. (Do.) 

(x) Hence Melicerta fon of Athamas King of Thebes, was transformo 
ed into a Sea God: worfhip was paid ta him by the Greeks, and games 
Inftituted to his honour. cM" 

(y) Midacritus. Plumbum ex Caffiterides infula primus apportavit 
Midacritus. Plinius, L, VII, c, 36. Bochart thinks this name is Cor- 


rupted from Melicartus the Phoenician name of He:cules; but Midacri- 
tus 
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The Magogians (z) honoured Noah by. the name of 
Oig-uige, Sathar-naoi, Gei//ur or Keiffurus, Feor-tasmban, 
that is, the Giant or Hero of the Ship ; the Ship Voya- 
ger, the mar. of the Ocean, whence the Greek Opyges, 
Sarurnus (a) the Chaldee Xifuthres and the Etrufcan Fer- 
tumnus, i.e. Neptune. 77 > ME 

Keift, or Ceifi, in Irifa is ari Ark or Ship, in old Per- 
fian Kefhti, hence Runjbur Kifhte, a trading Veffel ; 
Kefhti Noah, Noah's Ark. Abydenus, who retords the 
name of Xi/uthrus, is fuppofed to have taken his abítra& 

- from the Archives of the Medes arid Babylonians, but 
we find no foch word “fora Ship in the Chaldean Lan- 
guage. Card is another name for a Ship in Itifh (in Arabic 
Grab). Ray ghariba Ch. Navicula. Carabus. 4549 Kar- 
bit. pellis 8: Cia-Cairó or Cia-Crab was a nanie of Noab, 
1. e. the man of the Ships: this was the Cecrsps ot Noah 
of thé Eaft. Naot arid Naeib (Arab. Nahbua), is a. Ship 
and a Sailór : in Egyptian, hebi (ndtatio), noph, Nau- 
ta: fonn-1s the Occañ, the’ Sea, hence Neptunus : end 
from Cia-aaiob, the man of the Ship, I-conje@ute came 
the Greek Karogu. Niobe was the fame- perfon, though 
by the Greeks mentioned as a woman. See Xenophon 
de ¿equivocis, & Dickenfont Delphi Phosniciz.. p: 163. 
Cabal is another Iri word fora Ship. Cablach a fleet. 
Cablacan, a mariner. Cablaebda-naval + im the Chaldee 
Ban Chebal, & 533r Chobla Nauta ; from Náoi is detived 
the Chaldee 4x ani, & min ania, a Ship (bj « 
. . A eee ws m e ie Y àrious 
tus is evidently the ¿Egyptian natie.of the fame perfoñ : in that language 

med is a prepofite, as mcd-neb domipatio, from nebei dominus, med- 


auro rcgnum, from oupo rex, whence fovpo Pharaoh: med fabe fapien- 
tia from (abe fapiens, in like manner med-erhot, a failor, i, e, Midare 


» 


z 


chot, whence Midacritus, by the tranfpofition of a letter, 

(z) Alterum igitur duorum in Genefi accedit, vel pro Arraret, Aruit 
eft legendum, ut Arca dicatur in montibus Tauri confediffe, vel fi a fiu- 
mina cota Armenia major Arrarat vocari concedatur, Geropius Beca- 
nus. Indo-Scyth, l, s. This author has miftaken the lente of Arth, 
deriving it from JN arith, rivus, ftagnum, in Irifh arrith ; the miftake 
cf the H.brew copyifts (if any) lies in the firft R, which fhould be V ; 
viz. UNN aurt, MN, 

(a) Satharor Seathar, Lord, it is alfo a name of God. In Phenician 
MI-VO IW Soter-Noah, Dominus Noah, In Irifh Seathar-naoi, either 
Dominus Noah, vel Dominus Navis. VN 

(b) From DY) Kis. Lignum, or FWP} Keft. Salix. NOD Kifma 
fruftrum ligni, D'p Kis. Cochleare lignum. Ceas or Kas in Jrifh is a 

fkiff, 
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Various are the opinions of the learned concerning 
the name Scythe. As to the derivation fome give of it 
from fhooting, it is eafily determined whether it be well 
grounded or not. If it could be fhewn that the Scythians 
ufed a word like this to fignify a bow, an arrow; or to 
fhoot, yetthiswould be of very little weight, as the peo- 
ple themfelves teftify that they did not call them- 
felves Scythians on that account. Among the Greeks, 
this word fignified neither to íhoot, nor a fhooter, 
not even in a figurative fenfe; sxv9:fuy rather fignified 
to caroufe ; and the Medes and Perfians were no lefs fa- 
mous for fhooting than the Scythians ; what reafon then 
fhould move them to gtve their neighbours the name of 
Shooters ? as if bows and arrows had been unknown to 
them (they called themfelves Bolgi, and the fynonymous 
word is oxida, Coriarii). When Cyaxeres com- 
mitted fome youths to the Scythians for inftru&tion, it 
was not on account of their being good markímen, but 
becaufe they were famous for hunting, to which fhooting 
was not an indifpeníable qualification ; and in the chace 
the Northern Scythians were known to excell, as much 
as the Southern Scythians did in navigation and com: 


fkiff, and Uairkeas a cock-boat; fays Keating, p. 148. Kip afmall boat 
en the Thames—Scytho-Scandice Kaus pelles, Kiin Arabic is a rock or 
impediment under water, dangerous to mariners, whence the E a dan- 
gereus fand bank in the harbour of Dublin. The Ciffii and the Cuthe or 
Chutari were the fame people. Chutosi enim iidem qui Ciffii, nempe Su- 
fans incole ad ortum Babylonis, Bochart, Vol, I. J. iii, c. ç. ad ortum 
Babylonise, that is in Omer, where we place the Cube. — Ciffii is from 
Ceas a hip, or fkiff; Uairceas, a long boat, a cock-boat ; hence one of 
the Irifh princes was named Uairceas, from his conftruéting a number of 
fmall veffels. See Keating, as above. . 

The Arabs would call thefe mariners or fhipmen, Grab ; they would call 
themfelves Carbae, and Carbanae, and under this name we find them in 
Agatharcides, His autem (i. e. Caffanitis) contigui habitant Cardj 
Kapor in continente, quam portus excipit profundus in quo plurimi 
fuerunt fontes ; deinceps autem adhceret gens Sabrorum, And Diodo- 
rus, Poft has funt KdpGo: Cardi djéti, quos fequuntur Sabzi. Pliny calls 
them Cerbani, This mixture of people on the coaft of Oman, particularly 
at Tebama, is noted by the Arabian Geographer, Here, fays he, are wan- 
derers from every race. Bochart derives the Carhi from Af) Kerc) bel- 
lum, and thinks they were a warlike people; we read of them in the hif- 
tory of the merchandize of the Red Sea, but I don't recollect the inhabi- 
tants of the coaft were ever remarkable for military exploits, Scytho- 
Scandicé Karfi ; Anglo-Sax, Caravall, Navis, 

merce. 
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merce (c). But they were all morefamous for the Sword 
than the bow ; for Herodotus, in his account of the a&i- 
ons between Cyrus and the Maffagetz, fays expreísly, 
that both armies were equal whilft they ufed only their 
arrows, but that the Scythiansturned the fcale when they 
came to handle the fabres; hence the Irifh. never named 
any of their princes or generals by any words implying 
bow or arrow ; bv* many were called Swordímen, as Col- 

a-Cliamh, &c. &c. : or they named their Princes by 
forie word bctokening art, fcience, knowledge; as Scal 
and Scalaith, which 15 the Pheenician and Chaldzan Sop 
Scal, intelligere, intueri, afpicere, confiderare, atten- 
dere, animadvertere ; hence Scal fignifies a Prince or 
Governor, aud Scal-iath, a Lord of a certain diftri@. 
Omnibus autem (Scythis) nomen effe Scolotis Regis 
cognomen. Sed Scythas Graci appellavere, fays Hero- 


(c) Mor an muirriuch im trath tonn; i. e. they trafficked much by 
fea, (Liber Lecanus, a very ancient Irifh MS. p. 18.) 

This line of Japhet derive all their names from the fea or fea (hores in 
profane hiftory. Cumberland, by arguments not eafily anfwered, proves 
Nereus of Sanchoniatho to be Japhet. (in Irifh Naoirea (ailor). The bi- 
fhop alfo proves that Pontus, was the fon of Nereus. Pontus had two 
children, a fon Pofeiden or Neptune, (in Irifh Fofa-tonn a dweller on the 
fea), and a daughter Sides, who, being a charming finger, was the firft 
who compofed Odes (in Irith fidbmim, to fing.) Nereus, Pontus, and 
fo or Neptune, every body knows to relate to the fea and its fea 

ores, | 

The like confirmation we have from the Greek hiftories, that the line 
of Pofeidon or Neptune is contiftent with Sanchoniatho's genealogy here, 
making him the grandfon of Nereus or Japhet, ‘They own that Pofeidon 
had feized on Attica by a ftroke of his trident before Athena came there, 
Jn Apollodorus we find, that from Oceanus is derived Inacbus, and in his 
line the eldeft Pelafgus is placed very near the beginning, See Cumber- 
land, Sanchon, p 259. 268. 

The bifhop, with good authority, has proved the Pelafgi or Pelagi were 
Japhetans, — All writers agree that they were Phoenicians; cconfequeatly 
the Phoenicians were Japhetans, and not of Ham, as has been generally 
$magined, from the Greeks confounding them with the Canaanites, with 
whom they mixed. J judge, fays Cumberland, that the prime families 
of Japhet and Ham were feated at no great diftance from each other, and 
fomctimes had fair correfpondence, and. fometimes fell into wars; of 
, friendly cemport between them Sanchoniatho affords an initance 
in his own town Berytus, which he tells us Crenws gave to Pofideun and 
the Catirs, * 

dotus 
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dotus (d). “The name is pure Scythian, and defcended 
to the Germans, Antiquifimum Germanicum vocabu- 
lum eft Scelto, quod Judicem fignificat: Brabanti mei 
hodieque Scholtes aut Sceltes dicunt. (Boxhornius. Orig. 
Gall. p. 97.) “This, fays Mr. Baumgarten, is no other 
than the word Su/tan, which, among European and other 
adjacent Tartars, fignifics no more than a Lord of the 
Country : The Scholati of Herodotus were, by his own 
account, of Royal extra&ion, and all of them were dif- 
tinguifhed by a Royal appellation. ` 

"Baron de Tott. v. 1. p. 51. fays the word Sultan is on- 
ly title of. birth given to the Ottoman princes born on 
the throne, and to thofe of the Guinguis family. How 
the Baron could make this miftake is inconceivable : if 
the Baron had recolle&ed the Legends of the Turkifh 
Coins, he could not have committed fuch a blunder. 
Soulina el Berein ue Hakkan el Babrein.—Rex Terre & 
Imperator Maris. “The Tunifian Princes take the fame 
title... Sce.p. xxxii. 

As to the name -Sace, Mr. Baumgarten thinks it is de- 
rived from fu, fe febo, fata, or febat, which, in the 
Perfian, Turkifh, and many Tartarian diale@s, even 
fo.far as Hindoftan, fignify an hundred ; and as it is 
well known, that a multitude is often denoted by a deter- 
minate number, fo. Saca or Saga literally fignifies an hun- 
dred hords, but is underítood to imply a people confifting 
of innumerable hords, which, fays he, is certainly the 
proper denomination of the entire body of the Scythians. 
(c) This, I own, correfponds with Pliny's defcription ; 
Ultra funt Scytharum populi. Perfæ illos Sacas in uni- 
verfum appellavere à proxima gente, antiqui Aramzos : 
multitudo populorum innumera (f); and with the Irifh 
Sgoth, a multitude, Chaldee '1D. rnwap. Mad, i. e- Co- 
pia, multitudo abundantia, from the root p3D Saga, 
augeri, abundare. We have given a derivation well adap- 
ted to hiftorical fa&s. 


d) Lib. XIV. p. 226—750. 
* (e) Obferv, on the Univ. Hift, Vol. II, 
(f) Lib. VI, ch. xvii. 
Prolemy 
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Ptolemy properly places the Sare in Ba&Griana 3; and 
as Chomar was their Metropolis, the Authors of the Univ. 
Hiftory fay, thefe mutt be Gomerians.-—W c fhall hereaf- 
ter fhew that the Gomerians took a very. different route, 
and that Chomar in Irifh fignifies a plain, or valley be 
tween hills, whence we have a Baile-Chemara in Ireland, 
a Village fo called from its fituation ; and this is the true 
Origin of the name Cimmerii, a people living in Val- 
leys. 
This confufion of general names made Strabo fay, 
es that the ancient Greeks called all the Northern Nati- 
es ons Scytbi and Celto-Scythi, without diftinétion ; but 
** they knew little or nothing of thefe people, or of the 
ss Perfians, Medes, or Syrians ; and all they had written 
e of them was mere fable. (g)" 

In like manner the more modern Byzantine hiftoriane 
have confounded the Gothi, Hunni, Getz, often cal- 
ling them Scuthi. Vel verum ignorantes, vel intem- 
peftivam affeGtantes fermonis caftitatem Scriptores By- 
zantini folent, ita et Gothi apud illos non raro Scytharum 
nomine veniunt. (J. Gotthilf Stritterus de Gothis.) 

The learned Ihre makes the fame remark, and ina 
former page we have fhewn the caufe of this confufion. 

The fimilarity of languages between the ancient Gete 
and the Scuthi deceived the Greeks, and in fubfequent 
ages, that great body of Southern Scythians, who paffed 
the Hellefpont after the routing by Darius, imported into 
Thrace fuch an abundance of Arabic and Perfian words, 
as renewed once more the Oriental diale& amongft the 
Getz. The Perfians, originally Scythians, ( Per/as efe 
originitus Scythas, Am. Marcell.) on the contrary had in- 
troduced fuch a number of Gothick words, as to deceive 
the learned, who have efteemed thefe nations of one Ori- 
gin. (Scythe funt tam Perfe quam Gothi Germanique, 
fays Marfham.) The Irifh, originally a Scythian dia- 
le&, improved by the abede of the Southern Scythians, 
their Anceftors, in Perfia and Armenia, comprehends 
the roots of all thefe languages. 


(g) Strabo L, XI, 


The 
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The Author of the Recherches fur l'origine & les progrès 
des Afs de la Grice, obferves, **that the name of ‘colati 
«« is anterior of that of Scyths, and that of Sac muft have 
4€ preceded that of Scolati fince the prince that bore it 
<< was born of the Saca. The name of this people, fo 
e ancient, has never been changed, or at leaft has re- 
se ceived fo little variation, as to be difcovered, not only 
«c in China and Japan, but alfo in every country they 
** originally inhabited. The Ujbeck Tartars, a divifion 
** of the Monguls, call themfelves Zagais; and their 
« Country, of which Samarcande isthe Capital, is called 
se Zapathaia, or Zagaia, which ts the fame as Sacasa.” 
We thall only add on this fubje@, that the learned Pro- 
feffor Bayer obíerves; that the word Scythe was unknown 
to the moft. ancient. Greek writers, and that it is not of 
Grecian origin; and he adds, it was not the name the 
Scythians called themfelves. Bayer is fo far right, that 
they called themfelves originally Bolgi, that is, Hyde- 
men, becauíe their veffels were made of Hydes, and the 
Greeks confequently call them oxó0:, Skuthai, i. e. 
Hydemen, Coriarii(h), when thefe Bolgi had mixed 
with the Dadanites, and had traded to Babylon, where 


they fold the Scoth of their Bolgi ;- they then took on 


them the name of Scothi or Scuthi, the Chaldean name 
for a fhip, and by this name they were known on the 
Red Sea, where they failed the Agyptian fhips; hence 
the Allegory, that their King was married to Scota, a 
daughter of the /Egyptian monarch : as Erytbrus, or 
Hercules, was faid to be married to Erytha, i. e. a Ship. 
So we fhall find Nisi was married to the Skeita or 
flect of the /Egyptians. They called themfelves Mil-efs 
or Lords of the Ship, Sailors, whence the name Milefs or 


(h) The Greek word correfponding to Bolgi, is xvas i, e, Coriarii, 
whence Stephanus juftly derives the name Scythe, and oxvfomoatrs. 
Coriarii Urbs, i. e, Scythopolis, Steph, de Urb, p. 246. In like man- 
ner the Jrifh Efcip. Scip. Skiph, a fhip is the p]EPTT X Sichiphe of tbe 
Orientalifts, i, e, Sicca-pellis or Navis-pellis, See p. xxviii, | 


Milefius 
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Milefrus (i), fynonymous to Milecaurt or Melicartus, 
and probably Hercules is alío derived from their Arg-sul, 
a failing by the Compafs. _The Compaís is faid to have 
been known to the Chinefe 1115 years before Chrift 
(Playfair) ; why not tothe Tartars and Scythians ? Arg 
is a Íhip, and ixl is to turn round, it fignifies alío an in- 
dex. arc isthe Heavens, and Earc-iul defcribes the in- 
ftrument turning to a certain point of the Heavens (k). 

In like manner Sim Breac, our Voyaging Philofopher 
(Hercules) having fettled a Colony of his Commercial 
people at Tangi or Tangier (called by the old Scythi, 
Togra or Togar, that is a fair, a Mart, by the Tyrians 
Tiggir) is faid to have flain Artarus and to have marricd 
his widow Tingi, becaufe Tangier was the Emporium of 
Africa, as Plutarch, Pompon-Mela and Pliny relate. 
An Irifh MSS. called the Book of Leacan relates the care 
of the /Egyptian fleet being committed to our Magogt- 
ans. * Afchafus was the 16th King of Affyria : in the be- 
ginning of his reign Mofes paft the Red Sea and Phara- 
oh perifhed Hs the purfuit. Four years after this memo- 
rable event Sru Son of Efru, Son of Gaed:l-glas, failed 
away with part of Pharaoh’s flect.” 

The Magogian Scythians, mafters of Armenia and 
Mefopotamia, diftinguifhed that part of it between the 
Euphrates and the Ægæan and Mediterranean Seas, by 
the name of Jar, Jaran, Eire, or Eirin, fignifying by 


was a Milefian, and arrived in the firft expedition; this fragment is pre- 
ferved in the Liber Lecanus or Leabar Lecan, p, 15. and concludes thus: 


Tuatha mac Mileadh | 7 
. Mileadh Loinge libearn, 
i, € 


i. 

Lords were Milefius fons 

Milefius of the Libearn hip. 
Libearn is the Chaldee 899955 Libernia Naves caudicariz et bellíca ex 
tabulis craffionibus fa&æ unde atCepror. (Plantavit, Lex.) | 
—. (k) When the Greeks came to underftand that Cuil in the Scythiag 
language was a club and Err, a hero, they thought Hercules derived from 
Errcuil or the Club-Hero, and thus they reprefented him ; and the (ymbol 
of Hereules being the trunk of an olive tree confirmed them in the mif- 


taxe, 
thefe 


| 
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thefe words, the Weft ; they are the fame as the Pheeni- 
cian “NIN Ahur, rm Aharon, i. e. poftremus, occiden- 
talis (1). . Hence we find in Rivola, that Abiran is the 
name of Armenia, and Abirmac an Armenian, in the 
Armenian language. The country Eaftward of the 
Euphrates, the Scythians named Oire, and Oirche, de- 
noting the Eaft, from “ny or Lux, item Aurora (m).— 
Prof. Bayer thinks this name was peculiar to Ofrboes, 
and that it was written Urhoi (terminatione Aramaca), 
i. e. Sol, Lux, Ignis (n).—The level plains of this Coun- 
try the Scythians named Ujre, or Ur, words which ex- 
prefs a moift place, a valley ; hence the City of Ur, near 
Nifibus, on the River Migdonius ; Ur alío £ rnifics Fire, 
Light, the Sun; hence the Ur of the Chaldees on the 
South banks of the Euphrates : the fimilarity of names 
has occafioned much confufion in the Geography of the 
Ancients (o). i 

Ebir Scuit Pray, the sth in defcent from Magog, 
paffed over the Caípian Sea, and peopled that Country, 
named Scythia intra and extra Irhaum, or the Northern 
Scythians, or Hyperboreans. Theíe people did not fet- 
tle in towns, but led a wandering life, whence they were 
named, by the Southern Scythians, Tuath-rianuigb, or 
Tuaraniugh, the wandering people. They were after- 
wards diftinguifhed by the Perfians by the name of Dives 
or Evil Spirits, and in Irifh hiftory by the name of Sidh 
or Devils: hence Shadukian in Perfia, the Country of 
the Fairies or Dives. (Herbelot. p. 765.) (Bailly fur 
PAtlantide, p. 184.)— T'he Perfians fay that the Jourant, 
or Northern Scythians, were fo called from Tour, Son of 
Ferideun, a King of Perfia of the firt Dynafty, named 
Pifo-dadiens : that Tour had an elder brother named lrag, 
who had Perfia for his inheritance ; and Tour was oblig- 


(1) Bochart. Phal, 

(m) Idem. 

(n) Hiftoris Ofrhoenz, p. 4. | 

(o) Sace, nam et BaGrianam occupaverunt, et optimam Armenis 
tellurem, quam a fe Sacafenam denominaverunt, Strabo, L. X. p. 511. 
Thus we fee in the time of Strabo, the Sacar Seana, the Old Sacz, were 
Rill exiting In Armenia, d 

` c 
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ed to país the Gibon, or Oxus, and to reign in the 'T'ran- 
foxanc Provinces. Mirkhound writes, that the City of 
Mauaralnachar on the Eaft of Babr Kbezan, i. c. Catpian 
Sea, was built by Zour, from whom all beyond the Ox- 
us was named Touran. Aimed Ben Arabfhah fays, that 
Turquefian was named from this Tour ; but the learned 
D'Herbelot clearly proves, that neither was Turque 
named from Tour, or Iren from Jrag”, as the Perfians 
fabuloufly relate. 

The Arabs, Perfians, and Turks have always diftin- 
guifhed the Northern from the Southern Scythians : by | 
the name Jaguige and Maguige, or Gog and Magog, fays 
D'Herbelot, they underftand the fame as they do by Grs 
and Magin, or Tchin and Matchin; that is, the Nor- 
thern Chinefe and the Southern Chinefe. See D'Herbe- 
lot at Magiuge. Hence we find the City of Magog in 
Syria, &c. Our Colony of the Magogians never went 
North of the Cafpian Sea, but extended from thence 
Southward and Eaftward. And under the word Turk, 
D’Herbelot obferves, that. the Arabian and Perfian Au- 
thors agree, that the Share of the Land that fell to 
Japhet and his Children, was from the Gordian Moun- 
tain to the Eaffern Sea, and all to the North of it. 

The Perfians were Scythians, defcended from Mount 
Caucafus, they farft (ettled about the Cafpian Sea, then 
in Armenia, and finally in Perfia. ‘The ancient hiftory 
of the Perfians, is the hiftory of thefe Southern Scy- 
thians, the anceftors of the IJrifh. In the following 
fheets fuch (trong likeneffes will appear, as to remove all 
doubt, that the tranfa&tions attributed to the ancient 
Irifh in Ireland, were the tranfaGions of their anceflors 
in Armenia, Pontus, Bithynia; on the Euphrates, the 
Perfian Gulph, the Coat of the Red Sea, &c. &c. 
That the fabulous hiftory of the Greeks is borrowed of 
the ancient Perfians, and is to be difcovered in what is 
improperly called the ancient hiftory of Ireland. 

- The learned Monf. Bailly has opened an extenfive 
field of knowledge in the Perfian hiftory (p), proving 


(p) Lettres fur l'Atlantide, 
them 
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them to have been originally Scythians : We fhall here 
call in the authority of this Author to our aid. ** Vous 
conviendrez Monfeur, ue toutes ces fables grecques 
refemblent beaucoup aux (ables: qui font la premiere hif- 
toire des Perfes. La guerre de Moifafor, peut etre le 
modcle de la guerre de Briarce & des autres Gíans contre 


Jupiter: mais celle de Moifafor méme n'eft-elle pas * 


évidement copiée fur la premiére hiftoire des Perfes, qui 
étant plus detaillée & plus fimple, montre qu'elle eft la 
fource dc toutes les autres, brunies par le tems, & char- 
gées de merveilleux par la tradition ? Ce méme Hercule 
n'a-t-il pas delivré Prométhée, dévore par un aigle fur le 
Caucafe ? No voila-t-il pas encore Hercule dans cette 


Scythie, où nous retrouvons toutes les origines, exécu-. 


tant fes exploits & portant fes bienfaits fur le Caucafe, 
d'oà les Atlantes (q) font partis, ainfi que le culte du 
Soleil, & où les Perfes prennent leur origine ES le commence- 
ment de leur bifloire? (p. 305.) 

Des que les Perfes ont étendu leur empire jufq’æu pied 
du Caucafe, ils ne font pas remontes vers le Nord, ils fe 
font au contraire portés vers le midi. Giam/bid a quitté 
les montagnes pour defcendre dans les plaines, où il a 
fondé Perfépolis. Je ne fai fi les idées nouvelles que je 
vous propofe répandent un preftige autour de moi: mais 
ces conclufions me paraiffent de la plus grande évidence; 


elles me femblent plus füres que la tradition & Vhiftoire : 


même ; car la tradition eft fouvent corrompue; l'hiftoire 
eft menteufe, la vanité nationale & tant de préjugés 
Palterent | Combien les variations des langues, les équi- 
voques des moms des peuples, les changemens des dénomi- 
nations geographiques n'y ont ils pas introduit de notions 
fauffes ! — Ce n'eft pas que l'ancienne hiftoire toute ob- 
fcure qu'elle eft, ne joigne quelques faits à la lumière de 
ces réfultats philofophiques.—'T'outes les guerres (de 
Perfes) avec les Dives ont leur theátre prés des montagnes 
de Caf, qui ne font que le Cauca/e.—le ne decide point 
fi elles font relatives aux tems qui ont précédé ou fuivi, 


(q) If M. Bailly's conje&ures are right, that this was the original 


feat of the Atlantes, the name may have travelled with this ancient peo- 
ple to Ireland, 
le 
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le deluge ; mais je vois qu'elles parlent tojours des mon- 
tagnes de Caf ou de Caucafe. g vois quels font les com- 
mencemens de l'hifloire de Perfe—je conclus que c’eft 
ou nord du Caucafe qu'il faut chercher Porigine des Per- 
fans. (p- 209.) 
La langue du Hanferit ne vous a-t’-elle pas démontré, 
' que les Brames font c'trangers à l'Inde ? —M. le Gentil 
ne vous a-t-il pas dit q'uils étaient venus du Nord ? 

Les Scythes devenues trop nombreux par une popúla- 
tion exceffive, defcendirent de leurs montagnes dit Stra- 
bon, & fe jettérent fur le roiaume de Pont, fur la Cap- 
padoce; & Acmon un de leurs chefs, batit fur les bords 
du Thermedon une ville nommee de fon nom Acmonte. 
Jl entra enfuite dans la Phrygte, il y batit une feconde 
Acmonie (r). Or, cet Acmon était pere d’Uranus, (le 
premier Roi de l'Atlantide) qui époufa Titée fa feeeur. 

Acmon, chef des Atlantes, venu avec les Scythes, & 
defcendu comme eux du Caucafe, femble nous indiquer 
de chercher de peuple Atlantique vers ces Montagnes. 

- 112.) : 

"P Mont Bailly then proves the Perfians were defcend- 
ed of the Scythians of Mount Caucafus. That the fa- 
bulous Perfian hiftory of the Dives or Evil Genii, and of 
the Peri or Good Genii, was no more than a diftin&ion 
drawn between them and their Northern anceftors. 
That the Pifhdadian race of Kings made war continually 
upon thefe Dives ; in all thefe fables, the reader will find 
a ftri& conformity in the Irifh hiftory. “The Pifhda- 
dians of the Perfians being the Tuath-dadanns of the 
Irifh hiftory. The Paras or ancient name of the Per- 
fians are the Pharas or Phartat of the Irifh. Ces Peris 
font bons, (fays the learned Bailly) ils étaient puiffans, 
mais pour la bienfaifance. Je vois entr'eux & les Per- 
fans une alliance & des fecours réciproques : ce fait eft 
décifif dans un tems óu les peuples étaient ifoles: ce 
font des colonies qui aident la Metropole voiez comme 
les Perfans ont exagéré la puiffance des Dives, qui ont 


(r) See Aghamon or Achmon. Chap. 1, of this Work, 


eté 
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été vaincus par les Peris, &c. &c: (Lettres fur P’ At- 
lantide. p. 103.) 

My reader being now prepared for the ancient hiftory 
of Ireland, we mutt obferve, that the ancient Armenians 
and Magogian Scythians, from whom the Irifh defcend- 
ed, having been one and the fame people, both 
named Birineach, or Abiranach: it will not be furprizing 
to find, that the tranfa&ions of their Anceftórs in Ar: 
menia, being cither handed down by tradition or records, 
have been miftaken for the tranfa&ions of thefe people in 
Eirin or Ireland ; and the fame of the Expeditions of the 
Scythians into Iran or Perfia. 

or example: when we find in Mofes Choronenfis 
the fabulous ftory of Noah’s Niece, voyaging acrofs the 
Euxine Sea, and fettling in /buran or Eirinn, i. e. the 
Weft, we are not to be furprized to find the Irifh Bards 
bring her to Eirin or Ireland; or when we find in the 
Annals of Armenia a people named Gein-Thonni, that is, 
Sea-faring men, from whom they fay, came Cadmus ; 
we are not to follow Mofes Choronenfis, and fay, thefe 
were Canaanites (from a popular notion, that Cadmus 
was a Canaanite); they were indeed Phanicians, the 
offspring of Magog, among whom we fhall find Cadmus : 
in the fequel of this Hiftory, and the caufe of his being 
thought to have been an Egyptian. If the Armenians 
have their Gelam, a hero and leader, the Iriíh have their 
Golamb, which was a Cognomen of Milefzus, the con- 
queror of Spain and of Ireland. Golamb dics, and leaves 
his Kingdom to Heremon ;—the Armenian Gelam dics, 
and leaves his kingdom to Herman : ** Gelamius Har- 
** man genuit, ct poft aliquot inde annos mortuus eft, 
** cum id mandati filio fuo Harman dediffet. Mofes 
sc Choronenfis," p. 34. ** Hz autem narrationes, feu 
< verg funt, five falíe, nihil laboramus." Idem. p. 19. 
If the Armenians fay they are defcended of Japhetus 
Haig or Oig, that 18, Japhet the Giast, we fhall find, 
the Magogian Scythians, or Infh, to draw their defcent 
from the Anceítor of Magog, or Japhet Gadul, whence 
they have to this day diftinguifhed themfelves by the 
name of Gaduli or Gaodhal ; and this was the molt proper 
. E name, 
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name, bécaufe the facred penman gives him the epithet 
of Gadul 5y13, by which he means a man of extraordina- 
ry ftature. And Sem, the brother of Japhet Gadul. 
Genefis, chap. x. ver. 1. the Seventy tranílate rw: 
the elder; yet Mofes mentions him laft ; but eldeft 
or youngeít, the word 513 gadul implies great, magnum 
effe vel ficri. Geadal Glas oraidbtor Gaodhal, from 
3571 Gadul Glaz, illuftris Gadul, the Irifh derive their 
name of Gadelians. (Keating, p. 68. from an ancient 
poem). And the Pofterity of this Gadul-glas were called 
Scuthe, for the reafons already affigned. 
The general difguft to the ancient Hiftory of the Irifh, 
has arifen from the ignorance of the Tranflators, who, 
zealous for the antiquity of their Country, did not, or 
would not fee, that the early periods of this Hifto- 
ry, related not to Ireland, but to thofe parts 9 
Afia their Anceftors came from. ‘Thus in the third 
Chapter, we are told, one of their Chiefs fettled here 
300 years after the Flood : without confidering that 
their Anceftors at that period were fettled in Bytbinia 
and Papblagonia, where hiftory informs us, a partial 
flood took place, (the famous Samothracian flood ;) the 
Bards and Seanachies explain this tranfa&ion, as an 
event that happened 300 years after the Noabatic Flood. 
This Samothracian flood, as Diodorus obíerves, was 
not a poctical fi&ion, but real truth, becaufo pieces 
- Archite&ure were frequently found under water. 

- In the time of Auguftus, the Samothracians, fhewed the 
altars that were ereéted over the Iland, where the waters 
had reached, and where their Anceftors had retreated ; 
ot bones have alfo been difcovered under this water 
mark. 1 

The ancients were unanimovíly of opinion the Pontus 
Euxinus was only a Lake, which being overchar d with 
waters, broke firít into the Prepontis, and then into the 
Ægeæan, wafhing away by asl ya the earth, which kept 
it within its firft bounds, and forming the two channels 
of the Bofporus Thracius, and the Helle/pont. They were 
alfo of opinion, the Palus Metis, the Pontus Euxinus, 
the Propontis and Mediterranean were originally fo many 

Lakes, 
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Lakes, which by the impetuofity of their waters, opened 

themfelves a alfaro between the Mountains of /ft/as and 

Calpe into the Ocean. Hence the fabulous tradition in 

Inf Hiftory of the formation of all the Lakes in the 

kingdom, and the buríting out of the great rivers, which 

account has been defignedly omitted in the fucceeding 
es. 

Thefe traditions are a confirmation of the early periods 
of their hiftory ; and if we can confide in Etymology, the 
anceftors of the Irifh gave name to that Coaft which had 
been fo torn by the Sametbracian flood, and divided into 
fo many Iflands, as the Archipelago now abounds with, 
calling it in their language 4Aoi-goa (s) i. c. the Sea of 

nds. 

Mr. Whitchurft, after having proved that all Baíaltes 
are Lava, obferves, doubts may arife with refpe& to the 
origin of the Bafaltes or Giants Caufeway in Ireland, 
fince no vifible crater, nor the leaft ve(tige of an extin- 
guifhed volcano are now remaining, except the fubftan- 
ces before mentioned, from whence fuch immenfe tor- 
rents could have flowed, as are now fpread over fo great 
a part of the North of Ireland. E | 

Thefe circumftances render it neceffary to obferve, 
that whoever attentively views and confiders thefe ro- 
mantic Cliffs, together with the exterior appearances 
of that mountainous Cliff, will, I prefume, fays he, foon 
difcover fufficient caufe to conclude, that the crater from 
whence that melted matter flowed, together with an im- 
menfe trac of land towards the North, have been abfo- 
lutely funk and fwallowed up into the earth, at fome 
remote period of time, and became the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean. A period indeed much beyond the 
i of any hiftorical monument, or even of tradition 
itfelf. | 

* But though it does not appear, that any human 
teftimony or record, has been handed down to us, con- 
cerning fuch a tremendous event, yet the hiftory of the 
fatal Cataítrophe is faithfully recorded in the Book of 


(s) Aoi or Ai is an Jfland, a region or territory, Go, is the Ses, 
E 2 Nature, 
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Nature, and in a language and chara&ers equally intel- 
ligible to all nations, therefore will not admit of a mifin- 
terpretation : I mean thofe ftupendous Cliffs which en- 
viron a part of the Atlantic Occan." 

. ** Thefe are characters which cannot miflead, and 
the confideration of fuch difafters, together with that of 
the caufe (till fubfifting under the bottom of that im- 
menfe ocean, almoft perfuade me to conclude that Ire- 
land was originally a part of the ifland of Atlantis, 
which, according to Plato in his Timaus, was totally 
fwallowed up by a prodigious earthquake, in the fpace 
of one day and night, with all its inhabitants and. a 
numerous hoft of warlike people, who had fubdued a 
great part of the then known world.” 

The fame obfervation is made by the ingenious and 
Rev. Mr. Hamilton, in his Letters concerning the 
Giants Caufeway.—** The promontories of Antrim bear 
very evident marks of fome violent convulfion which has 
left them ftanding in their prefent abrupt fituation ; and 
that the Ifland of Raghery and fome of the Weftern 
Iflands of Scotland, do really appear like the furviving 
fragments of a Country, great part of which might have 
been buried in the Ocean.” | 

To this let us add the tradition of the old Irifh : They 
fay, great part of this Ifland was fwallowed by the 
Sca, and that the funken part often rifes, and isto be 
feen on the horizon frequently from the Northern Coaft. 
On the North Weft of the Ifland, this part fo appearing 
is called Tir-Hudi or the Country of Húd ; that it con- 
tains a City which once poffeffed all the riches of the 
world, the Key of which lies buried under fome Druidical 
Monument. This is evidently the loft City of Arabian 
ftory, vifited by their fabulous Prophet Hud. See Sales 
Alcoran, Preface. On the N. E. of Ireland this refurg- 
ing part of the ifland is called O Breafal, and corrupted- 
ly O Brazil. The Scythian name of the famed Atlantes, 
literally turned by the Greeks into Bafilea and O Serifa, 
fignifying the Royal Ifland of the Gods. O in Irifh, 
corrupted of Aoi, or Ai is an Ifland or territory : Breas 
is King, Prince, Royal, and 4/ is God, the /rradiater 


and 
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and Breafal is Royal O Saraichte fignifiesthe Ifand taken 
away by fudden force ; but the former name O Breafil 
is pure Chaldee, viz. maw Ai Brazil, bearing the 
fame fignification as the Irifh in Letter and Senfe, viz. 
the Royal Ifland, a name probably introduced by the Da- 
danites of Chaldea, wih whom the anceftors of the Irith 
mixed, as will appear m the following hiftory. 

** L'un le nomme ile Bafilee, Pautre lui donne le nom 
de Oferi&a, & ce mot comme pour appuier leur temoig- 
nage fignifie dans les langues du Nord, Ile de Dieux 
Roiale ; l'ile Atlantide de Platon ; l'Ogygie de Homere. 
(Bailly far ’Atlantide. p. 368.) 

Aoi-Breafal of the Irifh RC would be written 
Barzelin or Brazilin by the Chaldeans bmx Barzel, fer- 
rum, forfan ex Bira, feparare. Chald. Barzilin, plur. funt 
Prafeiii. (Thoramaffin.) Here we have the derivation 
of the Irifh Breas, a Prince, a perfon feparated or diftin- 
guifhed from the community. Barzel. Heb. Syr. eft 
Pub forfan a Pharas, dirumpere. (Thomm. Caftell, 

c.) | 

Having traced the Scythians, the deícendants of 
Magog, from Afia to Europe, let us turn our enquiries 
to the Celtes or Cimbri, the defcendants of Gomer, the 
other Son of Japhet. Here we fhall find fuch ftrong 
marks of diftinétion in every ftep, as clearly to point out 
in very few words that the Cauli and Cimmerag or Welch 
Britons, were a very foreign people to the Hiberni. 
That they had no conncétion with cach other from the 
time the Hibernian Scythi expelled them from Afia, 
till their meeting many ages after in Spain, Gaul and 
the Britannic Ifles, where they had been feated fo long, 
as to be called Aborigines of thofe Countries. 

The beft Author on this fubje& is Monfieur Brigande, 
who in 1762 publifhed a {mall Pamphlet, addreffed to 
the learned Academies of Europe, under the title of 
Differtation fur les Celtes Brigantes, printed at Breghente 
dans le Tirol. 

** It is the unanimous opinion of all authors, fays he, 
** who have written on the origin of nations, that the 
** Celtes were the Children of Gomer, the eldeft Son of 

. es Fapbet, 
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e penes. This nation, from which fo many others 
** have fprung, have preferved the name of their proge- 
** nitor, from the moft carly age after the deluge, down 
** to our own days.” 

* Cimbri, Cimbriani, Cambriani, Ombriani, Ambrons, 
Gombri, Cambri, er Sicambri, are no other than Gemeri 
or Gemerifi, written or pronounced diverfely, yet in fuch 
a manner as never to lofe fight of the original name of 
their great Anceftor. 

e Jofephus, an hiftorian well fkilled in the antiquities 
of nations, expreísly fays, Gomer. was the father of the 
Gomerians, and of the people whom the Grecks called 
vind or Gauls. St. Jerom and Ifidore atteft the fame 
thing. — 

** The Celtes or Gauls, fays Appian, whom Plutarch 
calls Cimbri, were the fame people, and fpoke the fame 
language. Zonoras atteíts that the Gomeri, and Gauli 
were the fame. 

** Eratofthenes, who lived about 276 before Chrift, 
fays, that the Tolifobrogi, were part of the Hefperian 
Galati, who preffed by an irruption of the Scythe: paffcd 
into Bythinia. l 

** It is eafier to find an etymology for the name Celtes, 
than to prove it to be the true one. If we feek it in the 
Hebrew, the word Galetba, which may be read Galtba, 
aníwers our purpofe, as that word fignifies, tbru/l out to 
a diftance, pufbed ere The Greek and Latin lan- 
guages offer no refource in this etymology. 

s If, according to Strabo, we feek the meaning of the 
name of every nation, in their own language, then the 
Celtic word Gualled, fignifying, ravaged, or having been 
trefpaffed on, perfe&tly correfponds with the hiftory of this 
people : it is the name this injured people might proper- 
ly have adopted, when pufhed from their ancient fettle- 
ments by the Scythians, and preffed to the very Weftern 
extremity of Afia. The name given to this people in 
another part of the globe, by Eratofthenes, confirms this 
leia $ Toled eus te bro an injury by foreigners, now 
corrupted by the Bretagnes into di/foladan, is certainly 


the Tolsfobragi of Eratofthenes. 
| ** Galatia, 
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** Galatia, where they firft were known by this name, 
fignifies the dwelling of the Galares ; not of thofe Ga/ates 
who came from Gaul conduGed by Bellovefus and Sigove/us 
or Brennus, but of that more ancient people, who were 
expelled their country by the Scythians. 

** From Bithynia they foon penctrated into Europe, 
hy the Thracian Bofphorus or the Hellefpont : where 
Calcedon, i. e. Calfdon fignifying very deep, and Bere- 
cintbe i. e. Beré ch bent, the fhorteft road, are names left 
by the Gomerites or Celtes, to record the route they 
took, and the deep ftraights they had to país. By a like 
application to the Celtic language, their progreís may 
be marked, in the names of places at the extremities of 
the North, South and Weft of Europe. 

** They were fettled in Spain long before the Pheeni- 
cians, who did not arrive there, according to Ufher, till 
A. M. 275^, or 125) years before Chrift, 

“ The Celtes were compofed partly of Huftandmen, 
and partly of fifhermen or navigators of the fmall feas: 
the latter were known by the name of Brigantes, fo 
called from the name of the Vefféls they conftruGed on 
the Lake of Conflance; and no further proof need be 
brought of theíe people having inhabited Britain, than 
the word Brigantine (till ufed by the Englifh for a finall 
fhip (t) Le nom de Brigantin, venu de leurs batimens 
du lac de Conftance fait encore la preuve de ce fait. 

‘© Thefe Brigantes inhabited York and Northumber- 
landfhire : the capital of York was Brigantium, changed 
afterwards to Buoracum or Ebro, an ufual corruption, 
and not derived from a chimerical King Ebraufus, who 
never exifted but in idea. 

** [n fine thefe were the moft ancient inhabitants of 
Spain, France, Germany, Portugal, England, and of 
Ireland in part.” 


(«) Probably from Brugh a Boufe, as in the Irib and Chinefe, Long 
Ggnifies a Ship and a Houfe, and in the Syriac, Neufa Navis, templum, 
SE dificium, 


That 
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That thefe.Celtes were the primitive inhabitants of 
Spain, France, the Britannic líles, &c. is moft - 
ble. Qur Magogian Scythi acknowledge, they found 
all thofe places inhabited on their aval: In Ireland 
they fay, there were 200 families only, dwelling chiefy 
on the Sea Coaít. Of England they are filent: but 
according to the moft learned Welch Antiquaries, they 
not only muft have driven out the Cimri, but remained 
long in the Ifland, to have given names to all the great 
features of that Country, which they acknowledge to 
have been preferved, and which cannot be derived inthe 
Welch language, but are all to be found in the Irifh. 

Not like the Celtes, (who to ufe the words ef Monf. 
Brigante, n’avoient d’autres monumens que denoms de 
leur langues qu'ils donnoient à leurs Colonies, & aux 
Villes qu'ils conftruifoient, ils ont été plus durables que 
d'autres elevés à plus grands frais, puifg'uils font parve- 
nus jufqua nóus avec la méme fignification quils avoient 
il y a deux ou trois mille ans). Our Fenorce-Scythi have 
tradition, have hiftory to produce of their emigrations, 
from Afia to their final fettlement in Ireland, and laftly, 
the Language of their ancient documents, fo very diffe: 
rent from the Celtic, and fo conformable to the Oriental, 
is a ftrong collateral proof of that hiftory. 

It appears to me, that the great Milefan expedition 
from Spain to Ireland, took place, much about the fame 
time, thatthe Celtes returned from Gaul to Britain, and 
in their turn drove the Scythi to Ireland, and to Scotland, 
that is, about 500 Years before Chrift, and that all Irifh 
Hiftory relating to this part of the Globe, was abforbed in 
the Spanifh hiftory, and Oriental traditions, except the 
bare mention of their arrival in Britain in the 4th Chapter, 
a of their conqueft of it and of part of Gaul in the 8th 

h. 

In the following hiftory, we have fhewn the perfe& 
identity of the Jri/h language with the ancient Perfan, 
in Epithets, titles of dignity, names of Priefts &c. 
It becomes neceffary to fay fomething on this fubje& be- 
fore we clofe the introduction. 


It 
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It is impofible to affert pofitively that the Irifh lan- 
guage is the lame as the ancient Perfian was, becaufe, 
what the old Perfian was, no mortal can pretend to know 
with any fhadow of exaGnefs, as Sir William Jones ob- 
ferves, and the Greek hiftorians can give us little or nd 
light on this Subje&. Yet the proofs we thall adduce in 
the following Sheets, certainly amount to more than a 
probability. 

That great traveller Chardin, whom every Orientalift 
muft mention wíth reverence, enquired diligently into 
the ancient language of the Perfians, and declares, after 
all his refearches, that the old Perfian language is entire- 
ly loft —in which no books are extant—and of which there 
are no rudiments remaining.— That the Gsebres who are 
the remains of the Parfis, have an idiom peculiar to them- 
felves, which is fuppofed by the Perfians in general, to 
be rather a jargon of their own, than a part of their an- 
cient tongue—that, if you believe their own account, the 
Magi, who refided at Yeza in Carmania, have preíerv- 
ed this language from father to fon, after the diffolution 
of their Monarchy, but, that for his part he has found 
no reafon to give any credit to their ftory—that they have, 
indeed, fome books in ftrange charaGers, but he cannot 
perfuade himfelf that they are old Perfian Letters, efpeci- 
ally, fince they bear no kind of refemblance to thofe on the 
famous monuments at Perfepolis. (Chardin T. v. C. III.) 

Now, as we fhall find in Chap. 2. of this Work, that 
the ancient Irifh did ufe the fame facred letters (called Og- 
ham) as are to be found on the monuments at b i aor 
and have alío innumerable words in common with the 
old Perfian, ftill to be found in their Lexicons and Au- 
thors, there is great probability that the ancient Perfians 
were Southern Scythians, as all the Greek and Latin hif- 
torians aver, and Monf. Bailly has proved; and that 
their language was the fame; becaufe we have more 
than broken Phrafes or detached epithets to judge by, 
we have hiftory and letters. The Turks did undoubted- 
ly (peak the fame Language, but the prefent Turkifh is 
improved by mixing it with the modern Perfian; we can 
feck no affinity there. Change of Government s 

effc&ts 
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effeds a confiderable change in the language of any 
Nation, fo that literary and civil hiftory are very nearly 
allied. 

The hiftory of the Perfian tongue, favs Sir William 
Jones, may be divided into four periods. In the infancy 
of Cainmeras and his defcendants, it is natural to fup- 
pole, no great pains were taken to cultivate and polifh 
the language, and we are affured by Herodotus, that in 
the reign of Cyrus, the whole education of Perfian 
Youth, from the Age of 5to 20, confifted in three points 
only, riding, throwing the javelin and the pra@ice of 
moral virtue. The Volumes of Parchment on which the 
Perfians were obliged by a certain law to write the An- 
nals of their Country, mentioned by Diodorus, Sir Wil- 
liam treats as invention, but ailows that the ancient Per- 
fians of the fecond Period, were not entire ftrangers to 
the art of compofition either in Verfe or Profe. 

At what period our Hiberno-Scythi had the ufe of 
letters, wc cannot pretend to fav, but it is certain, from 
the Authorities we fhall give of the identity of the Irifh 
Ogham letters with thofe of the Monuments at Perfepolis 
(which no one has hitherto attempted to decypher) that 
they brought letters with them into Ireland from Afia; 
Moreover, the names of all Officers of Church and State 
in the ancient Irifh being found to be Oriental, as we col- 
Ica from the Sacred Scriptures and other writings, leaves 
no doubt, in my opinion of the identity of the people, 
and of the languages having been originally the fame. 

The Irifh Language is the moft copious of the Uni- 
veríe : it abounds in Synonima, fo much as to include 
the roots of all the Oriental and Occidental diale&s, a 
ftrong prefumptive argument of the migration of thc 
people, and of their having letters during that migration, 
or thefe words could not have flowed down to the prefent 
period, inthe pure manner they are now to be found. 

The Old Perfian may perhaps have been as copious : 
according to the learned Lexicographer, Zn Phacred- 
din Angjou (u) it contained Seven dialeGs, four of which, 


(u) In przfamine operis Pharhangh Gihanghiri, 
VIZ. 
! 
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viz. the Heryi, Seghzi, Sogdi and Dravuli, are now be- 
come obfolete. The modern diale@ of Perfia is a ftrange 
mixture of Latin, Greek, German, Arabic, and Turk- 
ifh, (w) fo that no fatisfa&ory collation can be made 
with that and the Irifh. We muft therefore refer to the 
Arabic, Hindoftanic and Tibetan ; the two latter have a 
great affinity to the ancient Irifh, particularly the facred 
DialeGs, or Sanícrit. Quz Indica apud Veteres appel- 
lantur, plerzquz hodierne Perfice convenire (x). Monf. 
Bailly and Father Georgius have therefore good grounds 
for afferting theíe people wert originally Scythians, or 
according to Irifh hiftory Scythians rained with Chaldzan 
Dedanites. | 

The hiftory before us is without order, though the Se- 
anachies have not failed to fix the chronological events. 
]t begins with the expedition of Partolan from Bithynia 
or Migdon to the Weft, three hundred years after the Sa- 
mothracian flood. The deícent from Caucafus, or the 
Mountains of Rifad and the banks of the Cafpian Sea, 
which took place many ages before, is not mentioned till 
we treat of the Firbolg. This isa {trong argument that thcíe 
are the produce of tradition : But furely they are not to be 
defpifed on that account. What is every fpecies of an- 
cient hiftory, the facred writings excepted, but mere tra- 
dition? the tradition of Pagan Priefts, the inventors and 
propagators of error; and though the ground-work was 
truth, the finifhing was the ornament of imagination. 

It is an indubitable fa&, that the ancient Irifh had let- 
ters, before the arrival of Patrick or other Chriftian Mif- 
fionaries. The Ogham infcriptions found in Ireland are 
the ftrongeft proofs. This was the facred charaGer, and 
in this the Priefts condefcended to infcribe the name of a 
hero, or the event of a memorable battle : we muft ever 
remain ignorant, I am afraid, it the records of the na- 
tion were tranícribed in this chara&er or not.—We find 
alfo many fymbolical marks on monuments ; but befides 
thefe they furely had a literary chara&er. — Euftathius 


(w) Jo. Scaliger. Lipfius. Gravius. Burtonus, Waltonus, &c, &c. 
(x) Leibnitz, i 
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tells us, the Scythians wrote with chara@ers and emble- 
matical figures (x). The characters were probably Pal- 
myrene; becaufe in all the Irifh MSS. I have feen, where 
the alphabets are preferved, there are careful delineations 
of the old Hebrew and Palmyrene letters, called by the au- 
thors egyptian ; but on comparing them with the Pal- 
myrene taken from coins by Gebelin, they will be found 
to be the fame. There are no MSS. of the Irifh written 
in thi. character now exifting: There is no copy of the 
facred writings now to be found in the Hebrew letter; 
that now ufed is the Chaldean: and, what is ftill more 
furprifing, there is no copy of the Bible now extant, 
written in the Chaldee, excepting the word Febovab, 
which was in Hebrew: yet Origen mentions to have 
feen fuch copies. In what chara&ers were the Infcrip- 
tions on the pillars of Hercules at Cadiz ? Philoftratus 
favs, they were neither Egyptian, Indian, or in any 
other character then known. (y) Or in what charaGer 
was the do&rine of Zarduft written ? probably both in 
the Ogham, which Gebelin and others think is the fame 
as the ignote letters on the Marbles of Perfepolis.— Quid, 
quod infcriptiones Perfepolitane, que adeo eruditas ex- 
cruciaverunt, note quzdam Hieroglyphice effe videntur, 
quibus Zarduft (Zoroafter) qui prope Perfepolin cultum 
fymbolicum condiderat, aliique Magi, precipua cultus 
fui capita, profanum vulgus celare ftudebant. (z) 
Boxhornius and Monf. D'Ankarville are clearly of opi- 
nion, the old Greek and Ifelandic, German or old Teu- 
tonic letters, in which all the Irifh MSS. are written, 
were the ancient Scythian. Grzcis litteris ufi funt Galli 
pariter & Germani, at non acceptis a Grecis, fed Scy- 
this, a quibus & fuas Greci, Scytharum foboles, acce- 
pere. Notæ vulgares numerorum nihil aliud funt, quam 
littere Scythice. Indi eafdem numerales notas habent, 
fed habent a Perfis. Perfæ autem ortu funt Scythe. (a) 


(x) Commen. in Homer, Iliad Z. p. 489. 
(y) Vit. Apolonii. L. 1. C. rz. 
(z) Cl. Millius Orat. de Fab, Orient. p. 77. 
(a) Boxhornius Orig. Gall, p. 106. See the Irifh numerals collated 
with the Indian, Collectanea, No. XII. pl, ll. 
L’Al- 
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L'Alphabet encore à préfent en ufage chez la plupart 
des peuples de l'Europe, remonte, à la plus haute anti- 
quité: il eft meme anterieur à l'arrivée. des Pelafgues 
dans la Grèce: Les caraéteres Pelafgues, và leur ori- 
gine, devoient tenir à ceux des Elyperboréens, & comme 
on à découvert de nos jours, que les plus hautes Sciences 
furent cultivées avec le plus grand fuceés dans le pays 
habités par ces mémes Hyperboreens, nous avons lieu de 
foupconner que les monumens litteraires, detruits dans 
la Gréce par le deluge dont la tradition s'eft confervée, 
tenoient à ceux des ces peuples, & que les lettres Pé- 
lafgues, furent à peu pres les mémes dont fe fervoient les 
Hyperboreens. De tous les alphabets, auxquels on peut 
comparer celui des Pélafgues, il n'en eft aucun avec le- 
quel on lui trouve plus de rapport, qu'avec celui des an- 
eiens Jffandois. Cet alphabet appelé Scytique, Danois, 
ou Rhunique, fut autrefois employé par les Goths. Rien 
n'eft plus fingulier dans les caraéteres Iflandois, que les 
lettres S & T: elles ont tres exa&ement, la forme de 
celles des plus anciens Grecs, ou des Pélafgues ; mais 
l'une port le nom de Sol, qui de la langue Pélafgue, af- 
furément originaire de Scythique, paffa peut-étre dans la 
Latine pour exprimer le Soleil diurne : & l'autre qui la 
fuit immédiatement, porte le nom de 75r, qui dans la 
langue Iflandoife fignifie Taureau (b). Les Caracteres 
Pélafgues antérieurs à Cadmus etoient donc ceux que Ta- 
cite appele les plus anciens caracteres Grecs. Nos lettres 
capitales font donc les mémes que celles des Pélaígues & 
des anciens Attiques. | 

That the Pelafgians were fouthern Scythians defcend- 
ed from Magog, mixed with Chaldean Dedanites (c), we 
flatter ourfelves has been ftrongly proved in the Preface 
to the XIIth No. of the Colle&anea de Rebus Hiber- 


NICIS ; 
(b) Recherches fur l'Orig. & les Progr. des Arts de la Gréce, L. a. 


, Be 
(c) The Arcadians challenged the name of Pelafgi from their pretend- 
ed founder Pelafgus, who did get fuch footing in Peloponefus, that the 
whole Peninfula was called Pelafgia. (Univ, Hiftor.) 
Our 
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nicis ; and, we truft, the Reader will be convinced in 
the following pages that Cadmus fprung from the fame 
ftock. 

Our Pheenicians did not always leave letters where 
they came; the ancient Peeni of Africa and the Baleares, 
both Phznician colonies, were ignorant of letters. Li- 
teras vero antiquifimi Peeni in Africa quoque ignora- 
runt, & iifdem Baleares, indubia Pheenicum colonia, ca- 
ruerunt, videnturque pofterioribus temporibus demum in 
Africam illata. (d) 

But thefe old Pæni and Phenicians were not Tyrians, 
as the Septuagint and the Greek hiftorians imagined ; 
they were our fouthern Scythians, a maritime people that 
dwelt on the coaft of the Red Sea, from Mount Cafius 
to Dor. Phoenice enim, & amzniffima erat regio & ob 
mercaturam ditiffima, quz incolas affatim alcbat. Hoc 
nominc Lxx interpretes terram Canaan vocare folent ; 
proprié autem ita vocabatur ora illa maritima, in qua 
Tyrus & Sidon urbes commerciis olim florentifimz, 
fite erant ; hinc incole Phoenices. Cl. Millius. Dif. 
de Terra Canaan, p. 130. 


Our Irifh F.oyal Kalendar make; Plafg a Tuatha Dadann, or Chaldean 
Dedanite, viz. 
Anno ante Nativ, Xti 1896. 
Breas 
Eathlao 


Ned 
Ciolcaidh 
Bloíg. or Plafg. 
(d) Horn, de Origin. Gent, p. 322, 
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To Irifh Hiftory opens with their defcent 
A from Magog, in two Lines; one called the 
Firbolg, or Scythian Line ; the fecond, the Phe- 
noice or Pheenician Line : to thefe is added the 
defcent of a Colony of Dedanites, or Chaldzans 
their Allies, whom they trace to Chus. 


The FIRBOLG Line. 


: Magog. 
ı Aiteachta alias Fathochda 
toum al Bramont. i. e. ce Bacche. 


Eafru, 
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Eafru, Afru, or Ofru 

Sru 

Tath 

Paimp 

Agnaman 

Nemed. 

( Stairn or Efs-tiearna, i. e. Dux Navium, i. c. 
"t37*y Si-torn. 

Beoan i. e. yy Boun. prudentem cffe: Hercules 
Ogham or the Philofopher. 

' Earcoloin i. e. Sa Erkol, the Merchant, or 
Trader, from the Irifh Earrdha, Wares, 
Commodities, Merchandize. 

Semeon or Siim Abreac, the Dux Navium, or 
original Hercules : the Sem, Som, or Som- 
noutha of the ZEgyptians. (a) 

Orteachta 

Gorten 

Otruil 

Tribuait 

Orteachta 

Loic al. Lac. al. Lacan 

 Geanann 

Seangann 

Gann | 277599 

Ruighre 

Slainge. 


(a) Moft Nouns in the Old Irifh, Perfian, Arabian and Chal- 
dean languages, when applied to any thing having life, form their 
plurals in An, the fame of:people, nations, &c.«-and of the fin- 
gular in n by way of eminence. Stairn, Beoun, Earcoloin, Se- 
meon, faid to be the 4 Sons of Nemed, I think were different 
names of one perfon, the *' Hercules of the Eaft.” 


The 
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The name Arteach-ta, (b) i. e. he whois eldeft, 
has led the Irifh Seanachies to affert, he was the 
eldeft Son of Magog, whereas it only here implies, 
that Fathocda, was the eldeft.in the Magogian 
Line, to whom their hiftery extended. 

Broum or Ke-Bacche, the illuftrious Bacchus. 
Ke or Ce, is ftill preferved in feveral ancient Perlic 
names, it fignifies a Prince (fays Sir Wm. Jones in 
his life of Nadir Shah.) This Bsoum or Bacche 
overran the Indies. Bacht in lrifh fignifies fire, 
bachan or beocan, afmall fire : beocas or buecas, 
the lighted wick of a Candle—dacuas; an Oven ; 
bacala, a bakehoufe ; hence the Englifh to dake. 
Bacht fignifying fire, became an Epithet of che 
Sun ;“hence Aufonius obferves, that in Egypt-they 
call bim:Oftris, but in the [land of Ogygia, they give 
him the name -of Bacchus. (Epigr. ek 
^. This derivation from the Irifh or ancient Perfian 
Language, is one ftrong proof of Monf. Bailly’s 
affertions, ‘that the ancient Southern Scythians 
or Perfians, were the original Inhabitants of Ogy- 
gia or Atlantis, (See his Letters fur l'Atlantide, 
p. 402.)—Les Atlantes, aiant rompu la ligne de 


feperation, & forcé le paffage, fe repandirent fuc- 


ceffivement de proche, en proche & de fiecle & 
fiecle, dans les Indes, dans la Phénicie & dans 
l'Egypte. (ib. p. 471.)—les traces des origines 
fe confervent dans les langues: une fcience eft iffue 


, du pais où les mots techniques dont elle fe fert ont 


pris naiffance : c'elt un principe inconteftable. 
(ib. p. 393.—(c) The Root of this word is Scy- 


A 2 | thian, 

(b) N>'nmy atica, prifca. Arab. Atik. 
(c) Hence Bacanach or Paganach. (P for Band g for c) a 
Heathen 


gl 
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thian, viz. bacam to heat, whence Bacchus, the 
origin of heat, it is corrupted to Boit and Boite, 
whence in the Oriental we have yon Bott, luci- 
dum, and Botta, Splendor : in like manner the 
guttural in bocht, poor, is dropt in the Oriental, 
and written ^3 Boti, i. e. pauper. (See Dav. 
Depomis.) (d) 

Eafru or Ofru, was the Father of the Ofrhoeni, 
or Parthians. Ofrou vel Ofrois cognomine dicto 
a viro qui ibi regnavit fuperioribus temporis, cum 
homines qui iflic colebant in foedere effent Perfa- 
rum. (Procopius) On which paffage, Bayer 
notes, Perfas vocat qui tunc quidem Parthi fuerunt. 
(Hift. Ofrhoena, p. 34.) 

"Theod-Cyrenenfis fays, que Ofrhoene tum erat 
eam antea Parthyacam fuiffe diétam.—It is the 
fame thing if called Ofrhoens Parthians or Perfi- 
ans, for they were originally one people. Scythe 
Parthos, Bactrianofque condiderunt. (Juftin) Con- 
fequently Broum, the father of Ofru, was the Bac- 
chus of Bactria. All that part of Mefopotamia 
including Media and Parthia, was called O/ruan by 


Heathen i. e. a fire worfhipper, and not from Pagus a Village, 
as Dr. Johnfon has it, or from Pagus, Gens as Salmafius, or as 
Baronius thinks, from the Chriftians becoming mafters of the Ci- 
ties, and the heathens dwelling in the Villages. 
` (d) Porro cum Lingua Scythica cujus propaginem noftram 
cognatafque plures effe, infra docebimus, fecundum Ebrzam an- 
tiquiffima fit: fieri non poteft, quin fub ea viciffirudine, cui om- 
nes fubfurt linguz, vari in hac remanferint, que primeve cog- - 
nationis indicia perhibeant. Et illo fundamento nixos quam plu- 
rimos eruditorum origines linguarum Europearum ex Oriente 
deduxifle videmus: & quia non pauca feliciter fuccefferunt, ope- 
rolo laore quicquid habent linguæ Occidentales ab Ebræa deri- 
vare, aggreffi fune, (Cl. Ihre prooem.) 

our 
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our Scythi ; Shiruan by the Perfians and 4/ Mah 
by the Arabs. (Hyde de Vet. Perf. p. 41 5.) 

Parthi, gens olim Scythica, tandem fugerunt 
vel tranfmigrarunt fub Medo; fic didi a Me. 
dis, propter naturam Soli, in quo confederunt: | 
quod paludofum eft, & humile. (Stephanus in 
Mae3. = 


The PHENOICE Line, from Prizxivs. 


Magog. 

Baoth or Bith, | =. 4 

Phenius Farfa, from whom Pharz or Pontus and 
Fars, Paras or Perfia. 

Nionnuall, 

Niul, | 

Gaodal-glas, 

Eafru, 

Sru, 

Ebir-Scuit, 

Beoaman, 

Agaman or Achemon, Father of Uranus, firft 
King of the Antlantides. See Introd. hence 
Perfia was anciently called Achemenia. 

Tat, | | 

Agnaman, 

Lamfinn. 

Emir gluin Finn, 

. Agmon Finn, 

Emir-glas, 

Nuadad, 

Alldad, 

Earcada, 

Deagatha, 

Baatha, 
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Baatha, .. 
Breogan, 


Bike, — | 
Golam, or Mlefs, j 
Eremon. | 


According to the Irifh Annals, Magog’s pof- 
feffions contained all Armenia, Pontus, and Me- 
fopotamia. His deícendants, one of whom was 
Baath, Baoth or Bith, had -the Country border- 
ing on the Bofporus Thracius, from him named 
Bitb-Aon, the territory of Bith. (e) Of his Son 
Phenius Pharía we fhall treat in a partreular Chap- 
ters - * 

Bithynia was anciently inhabited by vartous 
nations differing in manners and language, viz. 
the Bebryces, Mariandyni, Caucones, Dolliones, 
Cimmarii, &c. &c. to enquire into the origin of 
thefe different nations, would be both a tedious 
and ufele/s tafk, fay the Authors of the Univerfal 
hiftory, and as to the beginning of this Kingdom, 
we are quite in tbe dark. (f) It is one of the moft 
ancient Kingdoms recorded in profane hittory ; 
Appian tells us that 49 kings had reigned in Bi- 
thynia before the Ro:nans were acquainted with 
Afia, confequently Bithynia muft have been a 
Kingdom before the Trojan War. It was known 
by the name ot Myfia, Mygdonia, Bebrycia, Ma- 
riandyn:a, and Bitiynia. (g) 


(e) Aonor Aoin, is the diminutive of Aoi, a Region. »« 

(f) Un. Hift. V. 10. p.-124. 8vo. 

(g) Herodotus p. 406.- Steph. Byzant. p. 223.— Appianus 
Vol, 2. p. 296.— Sckol. Apoll. L. 2. -— Eufebius p. 15. — Eu- 
ftarh. in Dionys. p. 140.—Solinus C. 42. 

! Herodotus 


"ems "mmo P SE X 
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_ Herodotus faya, that thofe who firft conquered 
this Country, came from the borders of Strumon. 
Stephanus, that it was called: Bebrycia from Be- 
bryx, and Bithynia from Bithynus, who were 
both the Sons of Jupiter and Thrace. Solinus 
fays the fame ; but Appian calls him Bius Bithus, 
by which he certainly refers to our Bith or Baoth. 
Arrian fays, that Thynus and Bithynus were the 
Sons of Phineus: whereas Phenius in the Frith 
Annals is the Son of Baoth. The River Bior- 
tnis, (or the Waveful-Water,) feparated Bithy- 
nia from Paphlagonia; the Greeks named it the 
Porthenus, and there was the ifland Thynus at its 
mouth ; hence the Tunny Fiíh, a name given it, 


. from its rifing and defcending like waves, which 


probably gave the appellation of the Bior-tonnis 
and Ifland Thynus ; Chalcedon on the Bofporus, 
was famous for the Pelamides or Tunny, Fiíh, as 
Gellius and Varro inform us. — 

Hefiod alfo makes Phineus the father of Bithy- 
nus and fo does Eufebius, if Salmafius conjeétures 
right, for he obferves, that Author always fubfti- 
tutes Phenix for Phineus ; but Euftathius contra. 
di&s them all and avers, thefe Princes were the 
Sons of Odryfes King of Thrace; he does not 
mention his authority. (h) However it is evident, 
that the Greeks carried the Genealogy of Bithus, 
up to the moft remote times, and according to 
Cuftom, he was the Son of Jupiter. 


(h) Pindar. Nomeor, Od. 1 1.—Ptol. Hepheft.—Epicharmus. 
—Pifander.— Pherecydes as quoted by the Scholiaft of Appollo- 
nius mentions Ainycus and Phyneus, as both reigning in Bithynia 
at the time of the Argonautic Expedition—in ihort the Greeks 
can carry no hiftorical facts, beyond that Epoch. B 

y 
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By their fabulous Accounts the Bebryci inhabi- 

ted Bithynia in the time of the Argonauts ; Amy- 
cus, they fay, was King, and was flain in fingle 
combat, fome will have it by Pollux, others by 
Jafon, and others that he was carried home to 
Greece in Chains. |i) 
. The Bebrycians and Cimmerians were Gome- 
rites, and the Irifh Hiftory infers that the Mago- 
gians were routed from this Country by the Sons 
of Gomer, and fome were conftrained at length to 
defcend the Euphrates, till they fettled at the Bor- 
ders of the Perfian and Arabian Gulphs, and along 
the Eaftern Ocean in Oman, where we fhall pre- 
fently find them. under the name of Men of Oman, 
or Fir-D'Omanan. | l 

Thefe Bebryci and Cimmerii were in their turn 
driven Northward, and pufhed up the Bolga or 
Volga into Germany, from whence they penetra- 
ted into Gaul. The Bebryci firft fled into Cyzi- 
cus, that is one part of the Kingdom of Priam: 


(i) See alfo Silius Italicus. L. 1. V. 40. Tzetzes. Schol. ap. 
Lycophr. — Feftus Avienus —Steph. Byzant - Euftathius, &c. 
I cannot agree with the Marg. de S. Aubin that the Cimmerii 
were fo named from Gomer ; Cluverius, Grotius, Pontanus and 
Leibnitz, have fully proved in my opinion, that the names Cim- 
merii and Cimbri, are not fynonimous with Gomer though they 
were Gomerians The Iri, language affords a derivation 
adapted to their fituation, viz. Cummar, a Valley, Cumma- 
yaice, people living in a Country tall of Vallevs and bills, 
and I take the Arabic Kumra to have the fame figrification, 
though commonly tranflated Rocks tumbled from Mountains 
into Vallies. 

Infernis preffas nebulis, pellente fub umbra 
Cimmerias jacuiffe domos, noctemque profundam 


"lartarez narrant urbis. 
. Sir. ItaL. L. 12. 


they 
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they were driven entirely out of Afia by the 
CEolian Greeks under Org/?es, fome years after the 
taking of Troy. Here they mixed with fome fu- 
gitive Trojans, and together came into Gaul, as 
we colle& from Timagenes, copied by Ammianus 
Marcellinus. Quidam aiunt paucos poft excidium 
Trojoe fugitantes Graecos ubique difperfos, loca 
hzc (Gallia) occupafle tunc vacua.—Hence the 
tradition of fome of the Gauls, of their being 
Trojans, and with them the idea came into Bri- 
tain and gave rife to the Story of Brutus. They 
fettled in France about Narbon. Feftus Avienus 
fays it was their Capital. 


Geníque Bebrycum prius 
Loca hzc tenebat: atque Narbo civitas 
Erat ferocis maximum regni caput. 


The name Bath in Irifh is fynonimous to Cuthe 
or Scuthe, and implies a Seaman, a Navigator. lt 
is remarkable that the Claffic Authors have made 
Amycus, the firft King of Bithynia, the Son of 
Neptune by the Nymph Moa Melia, that is, the 
Sea (k). Appollodorus calls her Bithynis,—and the 
Son of Amycus was Butes,—furs, Bowrs, Buró, for 
the Greeks write the name varioufly, and he was 
beloved by Venus; from-whom came Eryx, who 
afterwards reigned in Sicily. He and many of the 
Princes of Afia, are faid to have come to the 
Affiftance of King Priam. In fine, the Greeks 
feem to have had fome know!edge of our Irith 
Baith Phenius and Magog, and to have ground- 


(k) non. Melah from whence Malah a Sailor in Irith. See 
No. 14, Coll. 
; ed 
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ed their fable on the lrifh Story, true or falfe: 
it muft furely appear to every impartial Reader, 
that this hiftory of Ireland is not the fabrication of 
illiterate Monks of the oth and roth Centuries ; 
but that it was the hiftory of the people from whom 
they defcended in Afia, and the tradition brought 
with them into this Country. 


Nec mora: continuo valtis cum viribus effert 
Ora Dares, magnoque virum fe murmure tollit: 
Solus qui Paridem folitus contendere contra: . 
Idemque ad tumulum, quo maximus occubat 
Hector, ; 
ViQorem Buten immani corpore, qui fe 
Bebrycia veniens Amyci de gente ferebat, 
Perculit, et fulvà moribundum extendit arena. 
Virg, Aneid. 5. V. 364. 


The learned Bochart, happy in moft ef bis deriva- 
tions, has certainly failed in that of Bithynia; he 
derives it from 102 beten, interior; whence it 
fignifies the womb as the moft interior part. The 
Geographical fituation of Bithynia will not allow 
of fuch an Etymon, two Sides of it being wafhed 
by two Seas, the Bofporus and Fuxine.—We muf 
not país over the City ot Pronectus in Bithynia, 
which Stephanus informs us, and Bochart con» 
firms, to have been a Colony of Phenicians.—» 
Pronectus he derives from the Syrian Biranta, 
which is the Irifh Bronteach, or Brainteach, a 
palace.—nporxro+- Pronectus Urbs Bithyniz prope 
Drepanem, quam extruxére Phenices. (Stepha- 
nus.) Socrates writes the word Prenetos. Cedrenus 


makes it Prainetos. Factum videtur nomen ex Sy- 
ro 
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ro MWY Baranta; quad pro Caftro vel Palatio 
pam occurrit in Paraphraftis. Sed et Hebraicé 
rm" 3 Birnajot funt Arces aut Caftella (1). 
Bronteac is compounded of two Scythian words, 
wa. Bran Prmceps, Teach Domus; whence 
Brainteach a Palace. Arabicé Tekst, the Royal 
Refidence. Takan arched Building, Tawkia roof- 
ing a houfe; whence the Iriíh teach a honfe. 

S ome of the Perfian Writers fay, that Agamon 
was: the firft King of Perfia, the name in lrifh 
figantes excelling in battle; and lo Capellus has 

d it. Achaemenes ipío interprete, bella. 
tor bonys (Reland de vet. Ling. Perf. p. 109.) 
Aghrmy, Períam notat, aghim, Perfiam, unde 
Perífe.  Aghemian et Azjemian et Achemeenii, 
Romanis Achaemenii. 

Alter Achaemenium fecludit Zeugmata Perían. 
(Statius.) Videtur itaque quod apud antiquos Per- 
fia di&a fuerit Achemenia ut diftmguerctur a 
Partia di&a Erak. Perfia a Sinu Perfico orienta- 
liter, apud Autores alios vocari folet Achzmenia. 
& Perfe Achemenes. (Hyde. Vet. Rel. Perf. 
P 416.) | | | | 

Bochart derives the name from yo^rm Achiman, 
ad verbum Quis frater meus ?—idem potuit effe 

cognomen primi Regum Perfoe quem Graci vo. 
" cant Achamenem. . Achiman, frater praeparatus, 
vel frater dexterz, aut frater quid? filius Enae, 
Numb. 13. 7 

Emir-glun Finn. Emir glaf. &c. Arab Amer 
a great man pl. Omra, gai is Synonimous whence 
Kai-Sru, Kai-Eafru, &c. | 


(1) Bochare Geog. Saer. L. r. C. x. | 
Glun, 
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Glun, the knee, a generation, gus an trea: glun, 
to the third generation; (O'Briens and Shawes 
Dia :) Thus Emir gluin Finn in the Genealogical 
‘Lable fignifies Emir of the race of Finn: the ex- 
prefhon is truly Oriental, Gen. 30. V. 3. Go 
in unto her and fhe fhall bear upon my knees that 
I may alfo have children by her—et parit fuper 
(8593) genua mea.—Targum. Pariat liberos quos 
ego excipiam, gremio geltem, fofcam & educem 
ut meas. Infantes fuper genua collocantur á nu- 
tricibus & matribus, gremio tenentur & geftan- 
tur (Schindler)—Can this be the explanation of 
the following verfe, Gen. ço. v. 23. Egam filii 
Machir, filii Manaffis, nati funt fuper (501 *5*3) 
genua Jofeph—Targum. Quare me exceperunt, 
cum in lucem ederer, genua obftetricis incurva- 
ta; ne caderem? 

The Irifh word Raigh, the arm from the fhoul- 
der to the elbow—the thigh from the hip to the 
knee, has the fame fignification, whence Ruig, 
peperit, fhe brought forth, Raigh, Raighle gene- 
ration: this is from 9 & ND ¿irak and iraka, 
femur, the thigh. Et filii ipforum egredientes 
femorum eorum, i. e. e femore eorum. Cantic. 7. 
V. 2.—The fceptre fhall not depart from Judah, 
nor a Lawgiver from his (5313 Ragil) generation, 
until (mw) Shiloh fhall come. Gen. 49. V. 10. 
—Shiloh, the Irifh SAio/ the Son, 1. e. the Meffiah. 
The Leabhar Leacain or Liber Lecanus, fays, 
that the Genealogies of families from the deluge 
to. St. Patrick's time, were written on the knees, 
(gluinibh) and on the thighs (lorgaibh) of men, 
and on the holy altars. (Leab. Leac. f. 14.) the 


meaning of which is, that the genealogies of the 
direct 
/ 


— ~ — 
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dire& line and collateral branches, were engraved 
on the altars in pagan times. (m) 

The third Genealogical Table in the Irifh Hif- 
tory, is that of the Chaldzans, called Tuatha- 
Dadann, being a colony or tribe of Dedanites, 
who mixed with our Scuthi, when feated on the 
Perfian Gulph. As we fhall treat of this people 
at large in the 6th chapter, we here only fhew 
the line up to Chus, according to the lriíh 
tables : 


NOAH, 

Cham, 

Cus, 

Fedel, | 
Peleft, " 
Ephice, 

Uccat, 

Sadhal, 

Siopurnach, 

Starn-fiacla, 

Mercell, 

Larcogh, 

Galam, 

Liburn, 

Blofst, 

Ciolcadh, 

Ned, 

Eathlan, 

Breas. 


(m) Quzre. May not this be the origin of thofe Infcriptions we find 
en the Thighs and Arms of the Etrufcan Figures ? 


CHAP. 
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CH AP IL 


Ainm EIBERTEACCH N’ANEIRINN. 
The Topographical Names of Ireland. 


1. [Į NIS NA FIODHBHAIDH, i. c. a Woody 
Ifland. It was fo called, fays the ancient 
fable, by Nion, fon of Pelus, who difcovered it. 
REMARK. 

A fable it certainly is, as relating to Ireland. 
The Irifh hiftory fays, Adna, fon of Bith, of the 
family of Nion, firft difcovered Eirinn, 300 years 
after the Samothracian flood. See ch. 3.—This 
woody ifland was probably one of the Algean 
oe fuppofed to have been formed by that 

ood. i 


. 2. CRIOCH NA Fuineacn. The territory of Fu- 

ineach, that is, fays Keating, the neighbouring 

country. 
REMARK. 

If the author had attended to the original, he 
would have found a full and proper explanation of 
the word, viz. obheith a bhfuinead chrioch na 
tri rann don Domhan : ionan Fuine agus Crioch. 
Fuin Laidne Finis, i. e. from being the end or 
extremity of the three divifions of the world: 
Fuin fignifies End, Extremity, and Crioich Coun- . 
try. Fuine, in Latin finis. There cannot be a 
fuller or better adapted name for Ibernia, which 
is the Phenician tranflation of Crioch na Fuin- 

each. 
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each. Fuin alfo fignifies he Weft, as Fuin-trath, 
Occafus vel inclinatio Solis ; it is both a Pheni- 
cian and a Syrian word, N5)Ð phenia vefper. 
(Chaldee). Phenia da iuma (Syrian), i.e. the 
end of the day. Vefpera. Phinicha, (Syr.) finis, 
terminus ; plaga mundi. 


3. Earca; that is, the Noble Ifland. 
REMARK. 

There is no foundation in hiftory for this name. 
The firft difcoverers of the Britannic Ifles, would 
certainly have given that name to Britain, by pre- 
eminence. Moft probably this name alludes to 
their fettling in Elgia, or Elegia, a town and dif- 
trict of Armenia Major. 


4. AERI or Eire, fo called, fay they, from 
feria, the old name of Crete, or from ria, that 
part of Egypt from.whence the Gadeli came to 
Crete, when Sru, fon of Eafru, was banifhed from 
Egypt. | 
j REMARK. 

4Eria was one of the Thracian Ifles, Eirene one 
of the Iflands of the Peloponnefus; and there 
were the Eirinai, feated between the mountains 
ef Ceraunii and the river Rha in Sarmatia. No- 
thing more can be faid of this derivation, than 
that the name was common to that part of the 
globe from whence they originally came.  Aoria 
in Chaldee fignifies the Weft. „NIN 


5. FobpHra, fo called from the wife of Mac 
Ceacht, a King of the Tuatha Dadann, named 
Mec Geacht, or Feathor. 


REMARK, 
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REMARK. 
A more eligible name cannot be given to the 


wife of a Prince who bears the name of the Son of 


Science. tant chacam, Fodbal, or Fodbla(n),figni- 
fies the Graces, les Vertus ; it has the fame mean- 
ing in Arabic, fee D’Herbelot at Fadhail : hence 
one of the learned Irifh Kings was named Cinn 
Faodbla na Fodhlama, i. e. the Head of the Learn- 
ed. He was alfo called Cinn Fadhla Mac Ollam. 
Fadhail, Les Vertus; c'eft le plurier de Fadhilah, 
i. e. Vertu; hence Fadhel was a common name of 
the Arabians. See alfo Fodbail in D'Herbelot. 


6. Bansa, from the name of a third Queen of 
the Tuath Dadann, who was the wife of Mac 
Choll, otherwife called Eathor. 

REMARK. 

The Dadannites were Chaldeans, as we fhall 
prefently fhew; and as they had a fettlement on 
the Euphrates named Banbe, not far diftant weft 
of Babylon, our Magogians might have poffeffed 
this place, as it will appear hereafter, that they 


mixed with thefe Dadannites, the fons of Rhegh. 


ma. 


7. Inis FarL, or the Ifland of Deftiny ; from a 
ftone that was brought by the Dadannites into 
Ireland. 

REMARK. 

Of this ftone we have treated in a former Num- 
ber of the Colleétanea, to which we refer, and 
fhall fhew its origin in the chapter Tuatha Da- 
dann. See alío Chap. X. 


(n) Cinn Faodhla na Fodhlama, the Chief of the Graces of 
the earned. Cin Fadhla Mac Ollam. The Chief of the Grace, 
Soa of the Sciences. Arabic alm, yim. Heb. & Chald. non alaph. 

8. Muc 
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8. Muc IsLanD: Wheii the Dadanns found 
the Milefians attempted to land; by their magical 
énchantments they threw a cloüd on the ifland, 
which it appeared no bigger thán à hog 8 back.— 
Muc is a hog. (Keating.) | 


REMARK: | 

Muc was the name of an Ifland in Phenicia, 
and of another in the Perfian Sea; both named 
by our Magogians, who proceeded from the Per- 
fic Gulph, through Oman to Phenicia : of which 
hereafter. Ut in Pliznice due fuerunt infulz 
magni nominis, Tylus nimirum, & Aradus, ita in 
mari Perfico Tylum & Aradum infulas Geographi 
defcribunt, atque in iis vetüfta templa in Phæni- 
ciorum  modüm extrúéta: (Bochart, ‘Canaan, 
p. 689. )—Moch is white; whence Moc-trath, Aus 
rora, Ir. and p Mok, Heb. Cotton. Moch is 
the fame as non Alban, (white) and fignifies the 
dawning of the day, Aurora ; hente wakh in Per- 
fic, Aurora.—lt is evident this náme would not 
have been given to à Weltern Ifle, or to any of 
their weltern difcoveries; but moft properly in 
their route Ea/fward to the mouth ot the Perfic 
Gulph.—Moch is in common ufe at this day to 
exprels the dawn of day; matutina lux albefcere 
cüm primüm oritur ; and Tylus was alfo called 
Muc. | 


9. Scoria. This name is faid to be given it 
by the fons of Milefius, who named it Scotia, 
from their mother's name Scota, or perhaps from 
themfelves, they being originally of the Scythian 
race. 


B : Re- 
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REMARK. 
The name Scuth, we have fhewn in the Intro- 
duction, fignifies a Ship, whence Scuth-aoi, Scy- 
thi, 1. e. Ship-men, mariners. 


10. Ptolemy calls it Iverna: Solinus names it 
Iuerna: Claudian ftiles lerna, and Euftatius Ver- 
na. And it is the general opinion, fays Keating, 
that thefe Authors, not perfeétly underítanding 
the derivation of the word, varied it according 
to the particular fenfe of each. 

REMARK. 

All thefe names proceed from the Pheenician 
yn Aharun (m), extremus & occidentalis. Oc- 
cafus Solis. Iernia or Eirin as the natives at this 
day write it, was not only called fo with refpeét 
to its pofition from the place of its firft difcoverers, 
but alfo as being the wefternmoft of the Britannic 
Ifles. Brittain being to the Eaft of Ireland, was 
by them named Alban and Albania, the Eaftern 
Ifland, i. e. *N71*2»r9*.. Itaque cùm in Circejo con- 
{tet locum fuiffe confpicuum, & in mare promi- 
nentem nominatum ab Elpenore ; credibile eft 
_Pheenices nugivendos, eodem morbo correptos quo 
Gracorum grammaticuli qui ad fuam linguam 
omnia referunt, voluiffe hunc locum ita dici non 
a Graco Elpenore, fed eo quod citius ibi fcilicet 


(m) pann aharon, extremus, occidentalis, “NIN Ahur, 
poftremum occidens inde pm Moharun, i. e. Mauri, quafi 
poftremi vel occidentalis dicti. mN Achernae vel per apher. 
morn Chernae, Punice, Ultima habitatio Cerne infula inde 
dita. Hence Adpyg Taiteffus eit Hifpanica urbs circa lacus 
Avernum, Avernier Grace Aòpr® Punice bitfa Aharona, i. e. La- 
cus extremus. INT * 7 im h'haron, mare occidentale. 


Deut. xi. 24. (See Bochart, vol. i.) 
y win 


! 
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NNM Ailbin-or, albeícit lux matutina. - Ma- 
tutina lux albefcere dicitur cüm primüm oritur, 
Unde eft quod a/bam vocant fermone vernaculo. 
Bochart, Canaan, p. .592.. y 

1r. [BERNIA, Or IBER-NAOI: This name was 
given it by the fons of Milefius, who came from 
Spain. Some fay from the river Iberus in Spain 5. 
others from Heber the fon of Milefus : but Cormac 
Mac Cuillenan fays, it was, fo. called from the 
word Eber, which fignifies the Welt: (mM. . — 


REMARK. - E PE 
There cannot be a ftronger proof than this paf- 
fage in the records of Ireland, to point out. who 
were the people that gave -this name to Ireland : 
it. could not have been the.Gauls; Britons; or any 
other Northern Nation, we are certain, becaufe no 
luch word exiíts in any, of thofe dialeéts as Eber to 
denote the Weft.  Bochart. allows that the Phze- 
nicians were acquainted with Ireland, and that they 
named it '1837*2y Iber-nae, i. e. ultima habitatio 5 
becaufes- fays he, they knew of no place more wefts 
ward, than a vaft Ocean. Eder in the plural makes . 
oy Ibrin, terminos & fines fignificat, and “N 
ai is an Ifland or Country, whence aoi, and naoi, 


+ inlrifh ; and if we recolicét that 393517 hilbin, and 


128 albin, imply the Eaft, Ortus & Aurora, there 
certainly cannot bea doubt, but thefe Iflands were 
fo named with refpe& to their fituation of each 
other. The words are lrifh and Phenician ; but 


(m Eber and Eorb, or Eorp, (whence by corruption Europa) 
are lrifh and Phenician words, fiznifying the weft, the extre- 
mity; from 39y orb, *3y eber, and ny orup. Occidens, 


trans, dorfum. 
B 2 they 
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they aré not Welch, 'Gaulihh, or Danih. (See 
RN | 


12. In, TT fu It. was called Fonn, or, Fe- 
aaron Ir, tc. that is the land of Jr, who was the 
fitit fón- ‘of Milefius; that was Buried in this Ifle. 
Kt was alfo ‘called. Treo, that is the grave d Ir— 
thüs Keating. s 
R E MARRE, - ' 
- Fra. ‘or las yriy was certainly à proper 
name in the Eaftern Countries; there was leraa 
(Luna aut menfis) Servus Ægyptius Sefan filii 
Jefi. I par. 2.—8Stephanus. - 

Teria 38. Timor domini Jere. 47. WT 
Jerihó or Jericho, Luna, Civitas in Benjamin 
Tribu. : There was Ir-fhemefh, a City of Chanaan 
that “fell to the Tribe of: Dan, and Ir-peel in the 
Tribe of Benjamin: But as this Ifland was well 
knówn in ancient hiftory, by the Greeks, by the 
Epithet of holy, I am of'opinion, both Much and 
Tris, fignify the holy Ifland. Much in Irith is an 
Epithet id the Deity ; ; and Ir, Ire and Tris, fignify 
Religion.. Ih ` Arabic hurae, Religion ; ; and 
muc Kausi is holy. 


13. ANA, ANAN, ANU or NANNU. - Another 
tame of Ireland. 
REMARK. 
Ith Nanu, i. e. Infula Veneris ei Matris Deo- 
rum. See her Image, chap. 6. — : 


(0) Iná is the name of Perfia, Iran on Touran, i.e. Perfia 
and “Turkey, or Scythia, both peopled by the defcendants of _ 
our Magogian Scythians; and in another part of this hiftory, 
we are told that Jr was born in Irene, an Ifland fituated in the 
Thracian Sea, 

Ana 


1 
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Ana or Anu, and fometimes Nana, with a para- 
gogick N as Nathar father for Athar, &c. &c. 
we have fhewed in the laft Number, was wor, 
fhipped in Ireland as Mather or prima caufa, 
She was the Anza or Anaitis of the Eaft. Many 
temples were dedicated to: her, among others 
Agh-beith-Ana, or Agbetana, or Ecbatana,. in 
Armenia. There was Ani in Armenia (De Her- 
belot) xy TO sas ’ Artas lapay and Anzza templum. 
(Strabo) i. e. Anaitidis Bochart Phal. p. 245, 
She was the Venus of fome and the Diana of 


others (p). Qui primus erecta Veneris Anaitidig 


ftatua Babylone & Sufis, & Ecbatanis, & in Per- 
fis, & Bactris, & Damafci, & Sardibus, Deam 
oftendit effe colendam. Anaitidi multi Dianam . 
efle voluerunt, quia, communi fano cum Deo 

y] Omano, id eft, Sole, colebatur; ut teftatur 
Strabo Lib. 15. Viciflim alii Venerem effe ma- 
luerunt. (q) 

Czterum ex loco Strabonis, in quo verfamur, 
in quo Arua Anza vocatur, quz aliis Anaitis, re- 
ftituenda funt loca de eadem Anaitide. 2, Mac- 
chap. 1. V. 15. 15, In iis enim pro ‘Ava Scrip- 
gum Naráo. Nempe in his verbis «spl v» Navalay 
N initio vocis affumptum ex fine preecedentis : inde 
ortus error latius fe propagavit; nam & eodem 
verfu legitur ras Narnias isp® per ras ‘Aras, Ut in 
Strabone, and ver. 1 B. rs Naras etiam fexu mue 
tato. (Bochart, vol. 1. pp 245») 


(p) See Strabo. Agathias, Lib. 2. Paufanias in Lacon. Plu- 
tarchus in Artaxerxe. 

(q) Bochart. She is the Ani of the Thibetans ; whence one 
of their religigus fets is fo called. (Alph. Tibetanum, Geor- 


-gil, P: 200. | 
di She 
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She was worfhipped in Ireland under the name 
of Ana, Anu and Nana. Many places and rivers 
were dedicated to her, as the Nany water, a river 
between Dublin and Drogheda. | 
^ Thefe are the Ainm Ebirt or Topographical 
names of Ireland. ^ Ebirt, i. e. Eb-irt, or Eb-art, 
the deícription of the Earth, from Nay Eba com- 
pofuit, in ordinem digeffit. vin arets. Terra. YN" 
Sy. Ebarts. Berofius tels us the Pheenician word 
was Aret. Noah terram wvocaffe Aretiam, hence 
the Iriíh art, or irt for the Hebrew Arts, hence 
alfo the Arabic and Irifh ard and the Latin ari- 


e 
A. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. Il, 


PARTHOLAN Or PAR-TOLAM. 


“THIS Chapter Keatine entitles, ** of tbe fir? 


Inhabitants of Ireland after the Flood." He 


draws the contents from an ancient Poem, record- 
ed in the Pfalter of Cafhel, and many other MSS. 


The fubftance of the Poem is as follows. 


Adhna mac Bitha go cceill 
Laoc do muintir Nin mac Peil 
Tainig an Eirin da fios 
Gur bheann féar a bhfidhinis . 
Rug leis lán adhuirn da féar. 
Teid da thig dinifin fgéal 

Afi fin gabhail go grinn 

As giorra da bfuar Eirinn. 

Tri chead bliain iar ndilin 

Is fgéal fior mur rimhim 

Fa fas Eire uile og 

No go ttainig Partolan, 


i. e. | 
Adhna fon of Bith, a champion of the family 


of Nin, fon of Pelus, (r) went to explore Eirinn, 


(r) Pelus, vel Pelagus, the Water-man. Bithus filius Pofi- 
donis. (Neptuni, cognitus erat ante Hefiodi tempore, tefte 


Enftathio, P. 13, in lll, a. 


(i. e 
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(i.e. nw the Weft.) He pluckt a handful of 

fs, and brought it home as an example of the 
ertility of the foil, and he was the firft that fettled 
in Eirinn (or the Weft.)' “Three hundred years 
after the flood, we account it for certain (Eire 
uile) all the Weft lay wafte, till Partolan arrived 
there. | | 

To this it is added, that Partolan fet out from 
Migdon. The poem concludes with a lift of the 
principal officers that accompanied him, and 
with them it is faid, were Biobal agus Bebal adba 
Ceannuithe, i.e, Biobal and Babel, two Canaanites 
or Merchants. — — i s 

| | REMARKS. 

As our Jrifh hiftorians would not willingly want 
an zra for this expedition, they have afligned the 
"€ to twenty-two years before the birth of Abra- 

am. s i 

I think there can be no doubt, but the flood 
here mentioned, was that, called by Diodorus and 
Strabo, the Samothracian flood, which, fays Dio- 
dorus, ** The Samothracian hiftory afferts to 
. * have happened before any floods recorded of 
** other nations. The deluge, fays he, was pro- 
& duced by the eruption of the waters, which at 
** firt broke through the Cyanzean rocks, and 
* afterwards rufhed into the Hellefpont. The 
* Euxine fea, formerly a great lake, was then fo 
** much fwelled by the waters which entered it, 
* that not being capácious enough to contain 
* them, they overflowed into the  Hellefpont, 
* where they fubmerged'a great part of the mari- 
* time Afia, and alfo overwhelmed great diftridts of 
* Samothrace. . In confirmation of this; filhermen 
«c in']atter times have “dragged up fone ca- 

ES | ^" 24€ pitals 
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s pitals of pillars in their nets, which prove that 
** the fea covered the ruins of their ancient towns, 
« It is reported that the inhabitants who efcaped, 
* fled to the more elevated lands, but the fea 
* {till increafing they invoked the Gods, and 
* thereby being delivered from their perilous fi- 
* tuation, they encompaíled the places where 
* they were preferved throughout the whole Il- 
* and, and there raifed altars, where at this day, 
fs they perform facrifices to their gods." (Diod. 
vol. 1. fec. 253.1. 5. p. 369. Wedel.) 

As to the firít inhabitants of Samothrace, adds 
Diodorus, there is nothing handed down to pof- 
terity relating to them, which we may depend on. 
They had anciently a peculiar language, not un- 
derftood by any other people of Greece, whereof 
Some words were {till ufed in the worthip of their - 
gods, when Diodorus wrote his hiftory. (s) 

Our Southern Scythi, inhabitants of Armenia, 
had extended to Pontus, Bythina, and Paphlagonia, 
(t) bordered on the weft by the Euxine and Hel- 
lefpont. The Samotbracian flood recorded by 
Diodorus, had deftroyed Etre uile, all the Welt of 
this Country, and 300 Years it lay wafle, till Par- 
tholan made an excurfion to thofe parts, and 


(s) The Greeks at that time were well acquainted with the 
Tyrian, or, as they called it, Phenician language, and with the 
Pelafgian, and Thracian or Phrygian ; and thefe are the only 
nations recorded by them to have inhabited this Ifle. In a for- 
mer work we have fhewn, that the Cabiri, Diofcuri, &c. were 
of Irifh origin, and that Artemedorus mentions the Samothracian 
facred rings to have been ufed in Ireland, many of which are 
found at this day in our bogs. See Collectanea de Reb. Hi- 
bern. No. 13 

(t) See chapter Phenius Pharfa. 


brought 
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brought back to Armenia, a handful of grafs, as 
a teftimony, that Vegetation had again taken place, 
after fo dreadful a Cataftrophe. 

An Irifh MSS. called the Book of Leacan is 
more particular with regard to Partolan. It in- 
forms us, Partolan arrived in Eirinn in the 6th 
year of the reign of Ninus; and in the 18th year 
of Mamyntas the 11th Emperor of Affyria, the 
plague deftroyed the race of Partolan, for having 
murdered him as well as his wife and children who 
were taking care of his patrimony in Sothiana or 
Scythia, during his abfence, whence the Son of 
Partolan who was concerned in the murder receiv- 
ed the opprobious name of Talomach or Telemachus. 
C(u) Hence it appears our adventurer did not take 
his wife and family on this expedition. 

If we turn to the account of the Ogygian and 
Deucalion floods, recorded by the ancients, there 
feems {trong fufpicions of their having blended the 
hiftory of this flood, with that of the general one of 
the facred fcriptures. 

Nothing in the antiquities of Greece is more 
obfcure than the hiítory of Ogyges and of the De- 
luge which happened in his time, fays Abbe Ba- 
nier, and adds he, whether he was a Grecian or 
a foreigner, or at what time he lived. Moní. 
Fourmond makes himan Amalekite, the fame with 
Og, Agag, or Ogog, who left his country and fet- 
tled in Greece. Some place this deluge in Atti- 
ca, others in Egypt, and St. Jerome thinks it was 
the Red Sea: thus much is certain, fays Banier, 
he was not a Native of Greece ; his name fhews he 


(u) Taolmac a parricide, Shawes Ir. Di&. 


4 was 
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was a foreigner, but of what nation, I cannot de- 
termine. 

Ogyges, as I have fhewn in a former number 
of this work, is a Scythian name, compounded of 
Og or Oig, i. e. Dux, heros, and Uige a Ship, 
Deucalion, was a Scythian, the Son of Promethe- 
us: his name bears the fame fignification as Ogy- 
ges, viz. Deuc, the floater, (natator) Lion of the 
Sea, and hence the name may refer to Noah. 
Oguige may have been one of our Scythian Chiefs 
who had led a Colony to the weft of Thrace, and 
there have perifhed in the Samothracian flood, be- 
fore the expedition of Partolan took place; This 
flood was the moft ancient known to the Heathen 
writers, as appears from Diodorus ; and according 
to Salinus it was the Ogygian flood.—Primz no- 
vim aftris inundatio terrarum, fub prifco Ogyge. 

It is remarkable, that the Greeks record, the 
marriage of Ogyges with Thebe, of Hercules with 
Erytbia, and our Irifh hiftorians marry Mil-efs to 
Scota ; but Thebe, Erythia and Scota, are fynoni- 
mous names for a Ship; thefe and many other cir- 
cumftances in the hiftories of thefe heroes, tend 
to fhew, the Greeks, as Monf. Bailly has proved 
in his Atlantis, owe the bafis of all their fable to 
the ancient Scythians or Perfians. 

Sir I. Newton fixes this deluge 1045 before 
Chrift.  Petavus, and Banier at 1796 before 
Chrift : fome Centuries later than the period af- 
fixed by our Irifh Chronologifts. 

Partolan fet out from Migdon, which was the | 
name of Bithynia the refidence of our Magogian 
Scythians at that time. There was another Mig- 
don feated on a River of the fame name, which 
Waters Nifibis and Uir, and then falls into the 

| | | Tigris. 
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Tigris. (x) ‘Thefe Migdons are both in Magogs 
Country, butitis more probable Partholan depar- 
ted from Bithynia and fettled in Eirinn i. e. the 
Welt, in an iland near the Shore, which points 
out to us that of Samothracc. 

The names Adbna and Partolan are oriental, 
T» Adin, a proper name, 1 Efdras 2, and 8, the 
fignification of the name in Hebrew and Irifh is, 
deliciofus, aut ornatus. 

Par was a common Epithet in the Eaít, parti- 
cularly in Mefopotamia, (y) Parada/b bar Gabarou 
was third King of the Ofrhoi,—there were Par- 
thamafpates, Parnatafpates, Parafmanes, Bic. Kc. 
Sic. (z) There was yom Tola, Son of Iffachar, 
Gen. 46. 1 Paral 7. Jud. ro. "Wp-5 Tha- 
lafar, Regis Syrie, Hai. 37. mom Thale, nomen 
viri, 1 Para. 7. 99m Tilon filius Simon, 1 Par. 
4. the name Tolan, or Tolam fignifies a Peach 
Tree; our Dictionaries tranflate it, the holm 
Oak.—Perfice Talane, a fruit refembling a Peach. 
Arab. Talnak an Apricot.—The reafons of thefe 
names we fhall treat of hereafter. | 

Talmai, was one of the Sons of Anac, whom 
Caleb «xpelled from Arba. Jofh. 15. Ch. 14. V. 
& expulit inde Caleb tres filios Anac, viz. Sefac, 
Ahiman & Taimai, natos Anac. We fhall fhew 
in the Sequel, that Anac and Gadul, were the 


(x) But fays Keating, Migdon was in Greece, and in this man- 
ner has perverted the whole of the Irifh Hiftory : —Nothing 
can be more clear, than, that the early part of Irith hiftory, - 
relates to the tranfaétions of their Anceftors in Armenia, Bithynia, 
Parthia, Perfia, &c. > | i T l 

(v) yn3 Bara. para Arab. Excelluit Scientia. præcelluit ca 
Sociis. 

(7) Bayers hiftoria Ofrhoena. 

| peculiar 
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peculiar Epithets of the Sons of Magog, who mix- 
ed with the Canaanites in procefs of time. 

The Poet informs us that Partolan and his pro- 
geny poffeffed the Ifland 300 Years, when all the 
inhabitants were {wept away by a peftilence. 

Thus our Magogian Scuthi of Armenia conti- 

nued to extend their depredations towards MN 
Eirinn or the Welt, and to gabh, wherever they 
went; gabb is the verb made ufe of in all the Irifh 
MSS. it fignifies to lay under contribution ; the 
Noun is Gabhail, as Gabhail Eirinn, the Book of 
contribution, commonly called the Book of Con- 
quefts in Ireland; this book contains the contri- 
butions of every State to the Monarch. We have 
. often quoted it in the preceding Numbers of this 
work: the word is Oriental, as Nn) % 5) Gabhi 
Gimela, Cameli tributa, (Bochart V. 1. p. 1148). 
It alfo fignifies to govern, in both Hebrew and 
Irifh, hence 92) Gabhar, guberno.  Arabicé 
gabhi Collector tributorum. 

This expedition of Partolan’s, took place ac- 
cording to the Irifh Annals, a little before the 
birth of Abraham. During the life of that Patri- 
arch, we find the Scythi of Armenia making war 
on the Canaanites. The infpired penman having 
eccafion to fpeak of Abraham, has recorded this 
fact; and but for Abraham, we fhould probably 
not have heard of it, Genefis 14 Ch. “ And it 
** came to país in the days of Amrapbel King of 
** Shinaar, Arioch King of Ellafor, Chedorlaomer 
* King of Elam, and Tidda/ King of the Goim; 
** that thefe made war with Bera King of Sodom, 
** and with Bir/ha King of Gomorrah, Shinah 
** King of Sodom, and with Shemeber King of Ze- 
** boüm, and the King of Belar, which is — 

cc oum 
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* —All thefe were joined together in the Vale of 
€ Siddim, which is the Salt Sea.—Twelve years 
** they ferved Chedorlaomer, and in the 13th year 
* they rebelled.—And in the 14th came Chedor- 
** laomer and the Kings that were with him, and 
* fmote the Rephaims in A/hterotb Karnaim, and 
* the Zuzims in Ham, and the Emims in Shav.h 
< Kiriatbim. And the Horites in their Mount 
* Seir, unto El-paran which is by the wildernefs. 
e And when Abram heard that (Lot) bis 
** brother was made captive, he armed his train- 
** ed Servants, born in his own houfe, 318, and 
‘© purfued them unto Dan, and unto Hobah which 
* js on the left hand of Damafcus And he 
** brought back all the goods, and his brother Lot, 
* and his goods, and the women alfo, and the 
** people.” | 

The Syriac Copy calls Tadal, Taril K. of the 
Golite : The Arabic verfion has Arioch King of 
Sarian, Chadharlaomar King of Choraftan and 
Thadaal King of. the Nations. The laft is named 
Tharzol by the LX X. and is faid to be King of the 
Gentiles. 

Jofephus calls this the Wat of the Affyrians, 
who had united with the Chaldzan Dynafties : 
- Mr. Baugmarten obferves, the conqueft of the Ca- 
naanites by nations fo remote, mult be treated as 
an abfurd impofhbility. | 

Aquila, Symmachus and Procopius, think, that 
Amraphel was King of Pontus, not the Pontus 
Euxinus; but a City in Colo-Syria fince named 
Hellas. See alfo Menochius and Corn, a Lapide: - 

Amraphael, fays Dr. Hyde, was King of Shi- 
naar, not in Chaldza or Babylon, but Shinaar in 
Mefopotamia, (a great city at the foot of the 

E Mountains 
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Mountains 3 days journey from Maufil,) now writ- 
ten Sinjar in the Arabic, the Singara of Ptolemy, 
with him Abraham fought, as Eufebius fully 
proves. At that time Aflyria feems to have been 
wrefted from Ninus and to have fallen into the 
hands of the Perfians, as at the time of this war, 
all the neighbouring Kings were confederate with 
Chedorlaomer King of Elam. As therefore there 
could not be two monarchs in one place, Ninus 
muft have been excluded from Affyria and retired 


-into Chaldea from whence he came. Arioc was 


King of Ellafar: according to Eufebius his name 
was "Apu&- i. e. Martius feu Martialis, for "59N 
Arioc as the naine ftands in Scripture is nota 
Chaldaic name, and as far as we know, has no 
fignification. (Religio Vet. Perf. p. 46.) 

The Perfians were Scythians, Farfi or Pheni as 
we fhall prove hereafter, and Azreac a Puno-Scy- 
thic name or title fynonimous to"Apg&&-: thus the 
Perfic Cofrou, a title of their ancient Kings, in 
Irifh is written Co/rach, i. e. mighty, powerful, vic- 
torious, corrupted by the modern into Cofcarachbd. 
Khofrou, ou, Cofroe, nom commune a pleufieurs 
Rois de Perfe. (D'Herbelot)—Armeni dicunt 
Chuefreu, quod vetus Parthicum vocabulum fuiffe 
non dubito, nam Haicana lingua nobis veterem 
Parthicam conferyavit. (Bayer, Hift. Ofrh.) 

Shinaar or Shingara was in Mefopotamia, 


* then gn poffeffion of the Magogian Scythians ; they 


had alfo extended themfelves into Arabia and been 
feated early on the Perfian Gulph. Grotius 
brings Arioch from the Elifari of Arabia, menti- 
oned by Ptolemy, and Bronchartus declares it is 
very uncertain where this City was... Elam was in 
Arabia. Elim locus in deferto trans mare ru- 

brum. 
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brum. (Hieronym. Eufeb. &c.) By Elam in 
Scripture, fays Dr Blayney, in his tranflation of 
Jeremiah, is not always meant Perfia: before the 
days of Cyrus, there were two diftinét Kingdoms 
fo called. | 
Various are the opinions of the learned, where 
7 hadal King of the Goim dwelt, and of the mean- 
ing of the word Goim: Grotius and Heidagar are 
of opinion it was the name of a people or pro- 
vince. Drufius thinks, that Mofes intended to 
fipnify a mixture of ftrange people, whofe King 
was named Thadal. Symmachus, who was a Sa- 
maritan by birth, and muft allowed to have been 
well informed of the opinions of Orientalifts, fays, 
they were Scythians. | 
Eupolemus another author of great repute, fays 
they were all Armenians, which is faying they 
were Scythians. (a) I am of opinion the Goim 
were Scythians or Armenians, feated fomewhere in 
Oman, which was the name of the Sea Coaft from 
the Perfian Gulph, round the Eaftern Ocean, 
and along the Eaftern border of the Red Sea or 
Arabian Gulph; of which hereafter, when we 
treat of the Fir-bolg. yy Goim is the plural of 
Goi which in Hebrew, Chaldee and Irifh, implies 
a foreigner; (b)—but I take Goim to be a Scythi- 
an word, here ufed by Mofes; viz. Go-am, fea- 
faring people, fynonimous to Scuth-aoi or Ship 


(a) Eufeb. de prab. Evang. p. 418, cum appetitos bello 
Phznices Armenii fuperaffent, ipfumque Abraami nepotem cap- 
tivum abducerunt, &c. &c. 

(b) Whence the Irifh named the Gauls and firft inhabitants 
of the Britifh Iflands Goi-ban or Guiban, that is the fair-haired 
foreigners; hence Gui-ban, is Britain. See the laft No. of the 
Collectanea. Shawes Irifh Dictionary, &c. &c. 


people, 
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people, for in Irifh Go is the Sea, and am people ; 
the Irifh Go, (the Sea) is derived from the Hebrew 
m) or mp Goh or Koh, to collect together. (B) 
And God faid let the waters yps be gathered to- 
gether, hence the Chaldee n'ipa & sp» mekoi, 
Conceptaculum aquarum. The Rabbins ufe the 
word in the plural as Minipr~a mekoaoth, Concep- 
tacula aquarum, Lacus (c) hence az cuitb in Irifh, 
a Canal, a ditch. NA Goha is ufed in the fame 
fenfe; it fignifies Cifterna major (d) and this 
great Ciflern in 2d Chron. C. 4. V. 2. is called 
psva 107 im mozak. i. e. Mare fufile, and by us 
rendered the brazen Sea; whence I think it is 
plain that Goim in Hebrew here imples the Sea: 
in Irifh Cum is the Ocean, Camus and Camog a 
bay, a fmall bay, and in Arabic Kamus, is the 
Ocean: from 11 or mip as before. e 
As Go figuifies the Sea, and Goi a marine peo- 
ple, fo Uige, and Eugie,in lrifh, imply a Ship. 
Uig-inge (many Ships).a fleet. Ard-taofuc-Viginge, 
(the high chief of many Ships) an Admiral. Ugh- 
ra a Sea fight. ‘furkifh Ghemi, a Ship. It is 
an Egyptian word: Kircher writes it Ogoi and 
Ezeou, (Navis.) Dr. Woide in his Egyptian Dic- 
tionary has Goi, (Navis.j In the Chaldee, the 
word is in the feminine gender, as M87 I dag-ugith, 
Navicula pifcatoria, from Deg a fith, Prat dugith 
Navis, Scapha. Elias in Tifhbi explains M7 
dugia to be a great Ship, Navem magnam, ex- 
plicat, ex multis remis conftantem, five triremem, 
quam Galeam vocant (e). Paufanias informs us, 


- (c) Burtorf.' 
(d) David de Pomis, 


(e) Buxtorf. 
C that 


LJ 
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that the Pheenicians named the Ged of the Sea 
Ozoa, for this was the name of Neptune at Mi cra 
in Caria, a Phenician Colony; berce as I bare 
before obferved Vigrize, was cne of the Scythian 
names of Noah (f) (C). 

From thefe arguments, I conjecture that Tha22 
or Thiral King of the Goim was feated fome- 
where in Oman, near Mount Seir, or the fettle- 
ments of the Canaanites. His name feems to im- 
port that he was a King of a maritime people; 
and from the words of Mofes, it is evident that he 
alfo contributed his quota of land forces, in this 
expedition. The names of thefe Princes, is anc- 
ther reafon to think they were Scythians. 

Amra-phel, is àn lrifh title, fignifying, Lord 
of Lords, King of Kings. (See Genealogical 
Tables of Magog at beginning of Chap. I.) 
Amra is the plural of Emir, a noble, a chief, and 
Fal or Phal is a King, a Prince, a Lord, in Arabic 
Amer, Emir or Omar is a prince or leader, in the 
plural Omra, Ommera, and Fal, fuperior. Onor 
is a title given to all nobility of the firft rank in 


: the Mogul Empire, (another feat of the Magogian ` 


Scythi;) it is alfo given to commanders of bodies 
of troops: in the plural it is Ommera, that is, Na- 


(f) Inter alia Noz cognomina meritiflime cenfetur Ozyges. 
Dickenfont Delphi Phenicizantes, p. 168. 

Atavus Caelius Phenix Ogvges. Xenophon. 

Plures inundationes fuere, Prime novimeftris inundatio ter- 
ranum, fub prifco Ogvge. Solinus. 

From Uige, the Chaldezans and Jews formed xt Dughia, 
which Rab. Benj. p. 9. explains as R. Elias does, myo 
Dughioth, que vocaniur Gallers. Hence I think the Inth 
uames Ugan-mor, the great Sailor. Dugan, Dugh-arti, &c. &c. 


bobs 
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bobs. (g) Phal or Fal, is thé Chaldee 519 Pholaha 
Magnates, (huomo di conditione) (h) whence the 
Irifh Follazhim to govern; and the diminutive 
Flaith, a chief. Chaldee te Phlat or Phalat, 
Dominus, Princeps, nomen proprium (i) Ara- 
bicé Val, a noble, a prince, hence the Irifh Amra- 
phal the chief of the Emir’s (k). Cead-ar-uil-amra, 
head or chief of all the Omra, was fynonimous to 
Emir -al-omra, or Amra-phal, and the title taken by 
Chedarloamar King of Shinaar. Aireac is alfo a 
common title of a Prince or chief, there-are feven 
degrees of Aireac recorded in the Irifh hiftory (1). 
It is the Cantabrian or Bafquenza Erregue, and 
the Arabic erek. Tidal ot Tiral is a proper name ` 
in the Irifh, and fuch it is here recorded by Mofes : 
he was I think the King of Oman, or Panchaia, 
i.c. Phanic-aoi, or the Country of the Phanic or 
Pheni, of which hereafter. 

Oman or the Sea Coat of Idumza, was origi- : 
nally the fettlement of Uts of the family of Sem, 
from whom all Idumza was called the land of Uts, 
(m) and the chief of thefe was the King of Edom, 

C 2 | that 

(g) Niebuhr’s travels in Arabia, V. 2. p. 15. 

(h) David de Pomis. 

(1) Idem, j 

(k) The Irifh Lexiconifts have omitted the fingular Number,. 
and all have inferted the plural, amra: See the Table, No. 14 
and 16, page 30. 

(1) See Collectanea No. X, and Shawes Irifh Dictionary, 
whence in Irith Aireac-dalta, and in Arabic Erkani Dowlet, 
Minifter of State. 4ry& of noble: blood, &c. &c. 

(m) Lamentations, C. 4. V. 21. Many authors agree that 
fome of the early defcendants of Cufh, fettled firft in the land 
bordering on the Red Sea, moving gradually from thence to the 
South extremity of Arabia, and afterwards by means of the eafy 


pallage 
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that refufed Mofes a paflage, wherefore he paffed 
along the Shore by the Red Sea, till he had clear- 
ed the territories of Edom: ** And they journied 
** fram Mount Hor, by way of the Red Sea, to 
* compafs the land of Edom, (n) for the King of 
“ Edom had faid: ** Thou fhalt not go through 
& my territories; and he came out with much 
* people and with a ftrong hand; therefore Ifrael 
“ turned away from him and took his paffage by 
* the Red Sea". 

From this Text of the infpired writer it is very 
clear, that Edom did not extend to the Red Sea 
in the time of Mofes, as Sir J. Newton has fuppo- 
fed: and it is as evident, that Oman was inha- 
bited by a people who gave proteétion to the Ifrael- 
ites, in this troublefome march round the Sea 


A A 


e^ 


paffage over the Streights of Babal mandab tranfplanted them- 
lelves into /Ethiopia. | 

- According to Eufebius this migration happened whilfl the 
Hraelites were in Egypt. This perfectly correfponds with Irifh 
hiítory : they acknowledge one Colony to have been Cufhite:. 
See Chapter VI, Tuatha Dadann. And hence probably the 
Arabian Cufhites were called Abafini from Haba/h a mixture: 
this made the /Ethiopians boat of their antiquity as from Ham, 
and of being older than the Arabians. See Ludolf, Hift. of 
AEthiopia. And further, the Cuthites, Scuthz or Irith affert 
that they were feated on the Coaít of the Red Sea when Mofes, 
made his paffage through it. See Chapter 8. They probably 
were the Troglodites of Æthiopia, being Mariners and Fifher- 
men, and Strabo tells us thefe people lived on fifh: Dop Sa- 
cali in Hebrew may alfo fiznity Dens and Caves, as well as 
` Tents. Some of the Catalonians and Bifcainers, the defcendants 
of thefe Cuth: in Spain, ftill live in the fame manner, follow- 
ing the trade of fifhing and dwelling under Tents inthe Caverns 
of the Rocks on the Sea Coat, of which the Author has had 
occular proof. 

(n) Numbers 31. V. 4. and Ch. 20. V. 14. 20. 


Coatt, 


hast on. Si AS 
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Coaft, or Mofes would not have ventured into 
fuch an ambufh; for here would have been a proper 
place for his enemies to have attacked him, with- 
out the poflibility of a retreat. We fhall hereafter 
find, that the Greek writers have placed the Scy- 
thians in this tra& of Country (D). For God bad 
enlarged Japhet, and be was to dwell in tbe Tents 
of Sem, and Canaan «was to be his Servant. The 
Canaanites had now ferved the Japhetans 13 years; 
there is no trace in Scripture that the Scythians 
retained the Sovereignty after the lofs of Pentapolis, 
but there is ftrong proof in thefequelof this hiftory, 
that they united with them and became one people, 
known in profane hiltory, by the name of Phæni- 
cians, and in Scripture by the name of Caxaanites. 
It is not clear from Scripture that all the Canaanites 
owe their origin to Canaan the Son of Ham, for 
W Canaan in Hebrew is the name of Noah's 
Grandíon and alfo a Merchant. Our Magogian 
Scythi being the firft Navigators and Merchants 
would call themfelves Ceannaith and Aonaic, that 
is, Merchants. If, fays Bates yp Canaan is from 
993 Canaa which cannot be difputed, then it is a 
miftake, though a common one; that a merchant 
was named from Canaan, Grandfon of Noah and 
father of the Canaanites, becaufe the word figni- 
fies merchandizing independent of them ; and the 
land as well as the people of Canaan, was named 
from their trading, and Job, Ifaiah and Hofea, ufe 
the word as a merchant. Bates Critica Hebrza, 
. 276. 

i Thefe words ceannai-gim to buy or fell, and onac 
a fair, a place of trafick, are in common ufe in 
Irelandatthisday. Aonach Tailtean, wasthe general 
mart of the whole Kingdom, Keating p. 359. Anac, 

onac 
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Aonaç or Eineac, fignifies alfo a Fir tree, a tall 
{traight tree ; a prop, pillar, fupport, a Column, 
and hence metaphorically, protection ; Example, 
tug ced bo in a &ncac, he gave 20 Cows for his pro- 
tection.—Whence it became an Epithet to many 
petty princes: in Arabic anuk, a column, a pillar, 
a root, a caufe; hence the Gaduli or Magpgian 
Scythians, being of tall ftature, might have taken 
the name of Anakim ; and for this reafon Arba : 
might have called his Son py» Anak, i. e. the Fir 
Tree, the Column, &c. Jof. 14, 15. et expulit 
inde Caleb tres filios Anac, Sefai, Abiman, and 
d almai, natos Anac; here we meet three Names 
correfponuing to the Irifh, viz. Anac, Achamon, 
and Tolam. ‘khe Jews invented ftrange Stories of 
thele Anakim. Benjamin Judzus, in his itinerary, 
fays, that in Dama/cus, he faw the Rib of one of 
thele 4nakim, that meafured 9 fpanith palms in 
length, and 2 in breadth ; it was preferved in the 
palace, and had been taken from a Sepulchre :— 
dicitur ille fuiffe ex antiquiílimis regibus Anak, 
nomine 4Ab/hamaz ut ex Sepulchri illius lapide in- 
fcripto eft indicatum : in quo fcriptum etiam eft, 
illum toto orbe regnaffe. The Hebrew language 
has loft the proper fignification of the word pyy 
Enac, Gigas. pl. Enakim, ad omnes Gigantes 
traduétum, q. d. Torquati, (Ca/?.) vel quia; injice- 
runt terrorem Statura fua, (Benjamin).)— The 
Syriac N*p3» Anakia, which alfo in the Samaritan 
fignifies adjuvit; fubvenit alicui, Ramus propa- 
go, comes neareft to. the fenfe of the Irifh ; the 
Arab, nooj a fir tree is not far diftant, 

' Arba the name of Anaks father, feems to point 
out that they were Merchants or Shipmen, for 
NINN arba in Chaldee, is, Navis. PIN with y 

in 
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in the termination fignifies four, whence J. Capel- 
lus thinks he was a Giant of four Cubits ; quatuor 
cubitorum ftatura minor fuerit, quam ut fame 
refpondeat, oblerves Bochart. (Geogr. Sac. L. 1. 
C. 1.)—Again, Arba in Arabic fignifies Negoti- 
um; as the y is frequently written for N in many 
placesof the facred Scripture, I am of opinion Anak 
and Arba imply a tall Gigantic race of Men as our 
Scythians were, and Merchants. It muft be ob- 
ferved that Anac in Irifh does alfo imply a man of 
extraordinary Stature ; but when it fignifies a Gi- 
ant, that is, a wild ungovernable ftrong man, 
robbing and ranfacking his neighbours; the word 
Fi (i. e. bad, wicked) is always pracfixed, hence in 
our Irifh Lexicons Fianach a Giant. 

From hence I deduce pyesi Chadre Anak, 
in Irifh, Cadhair Aonach, i. e. the City of the 
Merchants ; the Chadreanak or Carthage of Plau- 
tus, for in his time it was the Seat of Merchan- 
dize, and the Carthaginians gave it a proper name, 
1. e. Sedes Mercatorum, for if Anek or Bene Anak 
had been a proper name of the Phznicians, as 
Bochart pretends, why did not their firít Colony 
in Utica take that name? — Where they were feated 
300 Years before Carthage was built ; the reafon 
is plain,—this Colony was not conveniently feated 
for traffick—they were making fettlements on the 
terra firma, till Dido came to Africa, and built 
Cadre Anak. See next Chapter. 

The Roem on the expedition of Partholan, con- 
cludes with a Lift of the principal Officers attend- 
ing him on the expedition, and with them, it is 
recorded, were Biobal agus Bebal, a dha Ceannui- 
the, that is, Biobal and Bebal, two Merchants ; 
and this is the firft account of traffick in the Irifh 


hiftory. —T 
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C H A FP. IV. 


NrzMED or N10MA D. 


| IOMAD (i. e. the leader of a multitude, ) 
is faid to be the Son of Achemon or Agha- 
mon, Son of Pamp, Son of Tath, Son of Seara, 
Son of Sru, Son of Afru, Son of Bram, Son of 
Aiteacht, defcended of Magog. Nemed failing 
out of the Euxine Sea, came to Aigen, (that is, 
JEgina, one of the Infule Attica,) from thence 
he failed to Eire, (that is, Æria,) or Crete; and 
purfuing.his Voyage, S. W. landed in Africa. 
Here they were inítructed by the Africans, to 
build houfes and palaces ; the names of the Afri- 
can Architects who tayght them this fcience were, 
Rog, Robhog, Rodan, and Ruibne. They had 
Jeveral Skirmifhes with the Africans, and in the 
fourth battle Nemed was flain : from this time the 
Africans grew more troublefome, and after feven 
years, Siim Breac, the Grandíon of Nemed, led 
a Colony to Greece; this weakened the main bo- 
dy, who fusiered great hardíbips from the natives 
of Africa, tili the arrival of the Lirr DOmnann. 
oum Breac left Greece, and feizing on the Greci- 
an fleet, failed to Spain, from whence they came 
to Ireland, and to Britain, where the pofterity of 
this Sim Breac were fettled, when the Cruitne ar- 
rived in Scotland. The Atrican Pyrates called 
Fonbaraigb, harrafled the Nemedians in their fet- 
tiements in the Weftern Me, and are faid to have 
fucceeded fo far, as to have lain them under con: 
tribution in Ireland, | 


R E. 
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REMARK s. 


Keating the compiler of the Irifh Hiftory, has 
committed many egregious blunders in this Arti- 
cle: from Crete he brings them to Ireland, but 
the beft authorities carry them to Africa, to 
Grcece, to Spain; and fo to the Britanic If- 
lands. | 

‘The Punic annals refle& a ftrong light on this 
remote part of our hiftory. We have fhewn in 
the introduction, that the original Perfians and 
Parthians, were Scythians; who defcending the 
Euphrates, fettled on the Perfian gulph, and from 
thence along the Sea Coaft, up the Red Sea to 
the head of it; pofleffing a narrow fkirt of fandy 
foil, called Oman; whence Fir D'Omann: 
here they were known by the Greeks, by the name 
of Ichthyophagi, (o) and Troglodytx, fifh eaters 
and dwellers in Caves : by the Hebrews they were 
denoininated Siim and Am-Siim Cav wy or fhip- 
men; the ZEgyptians called them Nephthyn from 
the Coptic Neph a Ship, (p) hence the tng) 
Nephthuim of the Scriptures ; but the whole Coaft 
of Oman was called by the Arabs Al-muzun i. e. - 
Terra Oman, pars Arabia, aliis quoque Naute, 
Naucleri (Golius & Gigg.) "This great body of 
Scythians or Perfians and Parthians, paffed over to 
Africa, to the fupport of their Countrymen the 
Nemedians, and eftablifhed themfelves in Numi- 


(o) Not only the inhabitants but the animals of this Coaft are 
Ichthyophagi at this day, Monf. Niebuhr, who was lately in that 
Country, fays, they feed their Cows and Affes with fifh, and the 
ground is manured with them. 

(p) It is acknowledged that the Greeks received the worfhip 
of Neptune from the Lybians. 


dia, 
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dia, Getulia & Utica, about 300 Years before 
the arrival of Dido from Tyre. 

Niomad or Ncmed, the leader of the Euxine 
Colony, was fo named from Niomad a multitude 
it isthe Perfian Namadud, innumerable: And as 
tnc Arabic habajh (q) or dudu/hut has the fame figni- 
fication, and is fuppofed to be the root of the 
name Abaffinia, given to the inhabitants of Ætbi- 
opia, that dwell near tke coaft of the Red Sca ; I 
have no doubt but the Arabic Name, is a traníla- 
tion of our Niomad, becaufe the Abatiinians are 
fuppofed to be compofed of a mixed body of peo- 
pie, who were conítantly crofing the Red Sea 
trom Oman, and thcfe were originally Scythians, 
Perfians and Parthians. 

Nemcd having performed thefe Vovages, was 
honoured foon after with the namc of Siim Abreac, 
or Dux Navium, a name which defcended to his 
Grandíon, of whom hereafter. ‘The Authors of the 
Univerfal Hiftory, under the article Numidians, 
obferve that J//dore intimates that the Medes and 
Perfians in ancient times planted a colony in Nu- 
midia, and that Salluft more than infinuatcs the 
iame thing. The writer of that Article in the 
Univerfal Hiftory (r) has not done juítice to Sal- 
luft, he was not of that opinion although he was 
fo informed from the written Records of the Coun- 
try, and with that extra Salluft has blended his 
own opinion, warped by the writings of the 
Greeks, who have alway confounded the Phzni- 


(q) Stephanus prius Nomzos vocatos ait, ac deinde Scythas, a 
Gcvtha Elercilis fiio. (Gorop. Becan.) 
ln Irith Abhus, a herd, a flock, a multitude ; ; Aibhfioch, a 
great multitude, 
(r) Late Dr. Swinton. 
cians 
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cians. The words of Salluft are thefe, ** As to 
** the firft inhabitants of Africa, and thofe that in 
** fucceeding ages fettled there, and how they in- 
‘¢ corporated, I fhall give a very brief account, 
^ different indeed from tbe common one ; but, fuch 
‘ as was interpreted to me, out of the Punic books, 
which were faid to be King Hiemp/a!'s, and what 
the people of that country take to befact. But, 
let the Authors anfwer for the credibility of it. 
The original inhabitants of Africa were the Gæ- 
tulians, and the Lybians, a rough unpolifhed 
people, who lived upon flefh taken in hunting, 
** or upon herbs like cattle. They were under no 
* manner of confinement from cuítom, law or 
government, but, ftrolling about here and there, 
** took up their lodging where the night happen- 
* ed to overtake them. But, after Hercules died 
* in Spain, as the Africans have it, his army that 
** was made up of divers nations, upon the lofs 
* of their leader, and a buítle made by a compe- 
* tition for the command, difperfed in a fhort 
* time. Of that number the Medes, the Perfans, 
** and Armenians paling over by fhipping into 
* Africa, {cized upon thofe parts of it that lie up- 
* on our Sea ; but the Per/ians lay more upon 
* the Ocean. (s) They made ufe of their Ships 
* turned bottom upwards, for houfes; becaufe 
* there was no wood in that country, nor had 
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(s) De fuerte, que concuerdan todos en el origen de eftas Na- 
ciones, y que vinieron defde Oriente acompanando à Hercules, 
efpecialmente los Pharufios, de losquales hacen tambien mencion 
Dyonifio, Pralomeo, Eftrabon, y Eftephano, que cita para lo 
mefmoa Artemidoro. Efpana primitiv. V. 1. p. 252. 

The 
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‘¢ they any opportunity of buying any, or barter- 
** ing forit with the Spaniards: a wide fea and a 
** language to them unknown, rendered all com- 
* merce impracticable. (t) By degrees, they by 
** intermarriage mixed with the Gatulians ; and 
* becaufe they were often fhifting about from - 
** place to place te try the goodnefs of the Soil, 
** they called themfelves Numidians. To this day 
*€ the cottages of the Numidians which they call 
* Mapalia, are of an oblong form bulging out, 
** like the hulls of Ships. "The Libyans joined the 
* Medes and Armenians, who lived nearer the 
** African Sea. The Getulians lie more to the 
< Torrid Zone, and thefe quickly built towns : 
*€ For, being divided only by a narrow Sea from 
* Spain, they carried on a traffick there ; but 
* the Libyans by degrees altered their name, 
** calling them in their language Mauri inftead of 


$ Medi. 


The greateft part of our Pharfai or Perfians remained in 
Spain, Pharufii quondam Perfz; Comites fuiffe dicuntar Hercu- 
lis ad Hefperides tendentis, (Pliny) — — 

Deiade Pharufii aliquando tendente ad Hefperides Hercule di- 
tes, nunc inculti, $ nifi quod pecore aluntur admodum inopes. 
(Mela.) 

Efta dilatada relacion hace Saluftio de los fucceffot, y Poblafi- 
ones de las tres Naciones del Exercito de Hercules, que defpues 
de fu muerte falieron de Efpana, yen la Africa poblaron tan di- 
Jatadas Provincias a que oy correfponde lo que ay defde el Reyno 
de Tunez haita le ultimo del Reyno de Maurruecos, delta fuer- 
te; las Lybios, y Medos toda la Cofta del Mediterraneo conlas 
dos Mauritanias Cefarienfe, y Sitifenfe, y parte de la Tingitana, 
y los Getulas, y Perfas la Cafta del Oceano, y en ella lo reftante 
de la Tingitana con lus Defiertos interiores de Zoara y Bitedulge- 
rid. (Efpana primitiva. V. 1. p. 251.) 

(t) This muft be an obfervation of Salluft, who had forgot 
that Hercules had eftabliihed a Colony at Gades before the dif- 

perfion 
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* Medi.(u) But, the Perfians became ina fhort 
time a flourifhing people. Afterwards too, the 
Nomo-Numidians, by reafon of their vat num- 
bers, feparating from their parents, pofleffed 
themfelves of the Country about Carthage, 
* which is called Numidia. After that both par- 
ties depending upon the mutual aififtance of one 
another did, by force of arms, or the fear 
thereof, bring their neighbours under fubjeéti- 
on to them, and acquired to themfelves a migh- 
ty name and great glory ; but efpecially thofe 
who bordered upon our Sea, becaufe the Liby- 
ans are lefs warlike than the Getulians. Fi- 
nally the lower part of Africa was moft of it 
over-run by the Numidians, and the conquered 
people mixed with and went by the name of the 
Conquerors. 
* Afterwards the Pheenicians, fome to leffen 
the over-great crowds at home, and others out 
of a defire of power, engaging many of the 
commonality to put themfelves under their lead- 
ing and direction, as well as others that were 
fond of novelty, built Hippo, Leptis and other 
* Cities upon the Sea Coait.—As to Carthage I 
* think it better to fay nothing at all of it than 
“ but 


perhon of his Army and their return to Africa, nor was the Sea 
too wide, at the entrance of the Straights to Gibraltar, for Mari- 
ners hat had navigated from the Euxine to Gades, arid returned 
to Getulta coaftways. The Perfians that crotffed over to the Oce- 
an might have been in want of timber for fome time, to con- 
Éru& boats for fuch a navigation: thofe that coafted the Medi- 
terranean, could not have penetrated far inland, when they re- 

turned at night to their boats and made houfes of them. 
(u) This ts a miftake either of Salluft or of the Original. 
Mauri 
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* but a little, becaufe I am in hafte to return to 
“ my proper fubjeét.” (x) 

There is fo great a contradiction and inconfif- 
tency in this account given by Salluft, we can 
hardly think the whole is of that author's ‘compofi- 
tion. The Punic Account of Perfians and Arme- 
nians forming that body of people that fettled 
about Carthage is certainly true, for they were the 
original Phanicians, that is, our Southern Scy. 
thians from the Red Sea ; and that thefe Perfians 
did fettle in Spain is confirmed by Varro and 
Pliny. 

The whole Country from the Cafpian Sea, to - 
the Perfian Gulph was in their poffeflion, and there 
could be no let or hindrance to the:f Expedition, 
down the Euxine Sea to Africa, or to the Oma- 
nites following the Nemedians. 

The Punic, or Numidian account of the colo- 
nizing Africa, from the great body of Armenians, 
Scythians, Perfians, &c. of the borders of the 
Cafpian and Euxine Seas, and of Oman feems tobe. 
confirmed by the prefent race of people inhabit-- 
ing the Mountains on the back of Barbary, ex- 
tending from the ancient Carthage to the Promon- 
torium Herculis near Sta Cruz. Thefe very anci- 
ent people are named varioufly by the Moors and 
Arabs, viz. Breber, Showa, Shilhoa, &c. but 
they call themfelves Amazing, the plural of Amazin. 


| Mauri certainly derives from ^ri Mahar, pretium ; and froni 


min ‘Tana, mercede conducere, was formed Mauritani ; they 
were Merchants and Navigators, from Mahar, by tranfpofition 
we have Merces, Merx, Mercator. — Mahar or Maur, therefore 
was the contracted name implying Merchant: hence the Fo- 
Muirigh of Africa, who difquieted the fettlements of the Milefi- 
ans in Ireland. 
(x) Bellum Jugur.b. C. 2o, and 21. 
They 
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They are mentioned by Leo Afr. and by Pr. 
Shaw ; In a former work, I have fhewn the few 
words of their diale& given by the Dr. are Iriíh. 
Mr. Geo. Hölt, Danith Conful at Algiers, has late- 
ly publifhed a more minute Account of this peo- 
ple, and an ample Vocabulary. 

He fays the general opinion is, that they are the 
remains of the old Getulians and Numidians, mix- 
ed with Agyptians, Phzenicians, Turks, &c. Kc» 
The name Breber, he was told, derived from the 
Moorifh bar, /and, and beria, a ftorm—i. e. a 
Country always im troubles and war. It is more 
probably derived from Bari a Ship, Bari-bari, 
Shipmen; Showa feems to be the Hebrew Amy 
Shahha natavit, whence Sacuth i. e. Scythi Ship- 
men, (See Introduétion) and the Arab bar}, 
Nauta, Pirata, is very much allied to Breber. 
Thefe Breber, 2re called Shila and Amazing, the 
firt, I think is the Arabic Ghi/an ‘or the Cafpian 
Sea, whence the Arabs call Galicia in Spain, Giz- 
liani, that is, a Colony from Ghilan.—Amazing, 
Mr. Hóft thinks comes from Mazr i. é. Mizraim, 
. hence he concludes they mean ZEgyptians ; I take 
it to be the old Arabic word, Al-mazun, i.e Nau- 
tz, Naucleri: (Golius, Giggieus, in V. Oman. 
See Chap. s.) > ' 

The ancient Scvthiáns or Peifians were feated 
on thefe Seas, and on the coaft of Oman, and 
were the navigators of the Eaft ; they were there 
not confidered as a Nation, and are always menti- 
oned in -cripture by the name of Ship-men: itis 
probable that the moft wealthy formed the Canaa- 
nites, and fixed at length i in Tyré and Sidon, for 
there is no authority in Scripture, to fay they . 
were the defcendants of Chanaan, the name im- 


plying 
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plying Merchants alío, as we have fhewn in the 
preceding Chapter. 

Commerce and a defire of Conqueft to fecure 
that commerce, feems to have been the motive of 
the ramblings of the Omanites ; as Merchants 
and Traders they called themfelves Aonakim or 
Enakim and Ceananitbim: (y) and the place of 
their rendezvous was named in lrifh, Tochra, 
Loghra, or Tugra; in Syriac WM Tagger negoti- 
ari. ‘Tagger, Negotiator, hence Grace zi: 
Tingir, the celebrated Emporium of Africa. 
NN Tugro, Penis, commercium. (Bochart.) 
hence Tocar or Togar in old lrifh, fignifies a Ped- 
lar. A. 

The Son of our Nemed was named S'tarn, a 
contraction of Si-ticarna i. e. Dux Navis and the 
Son of Stairn was Siim-’Breac i. e. Dux Navium, 
this was the Phenician Hercules ; (z) he led the 
Nemedians to Greece to Africa and from thence to 
Spain. Geryonem a (Graco) Hercule deviétum 
non regnaífe in Hifpania circa Gades, fed in Gra- 
cia circa Ambraciam (Hecateus): there were feve- 
ral Heroes of the name of Hercules and the Grecks 
attributed the exploits of all to one, but our Siim 
*Breac is the moft ancient of all. In the Sequel 
we {hall fhew that the ancient names of Hercules, 
as a Voyager (a) are refolvable into this one of 

Pim 


(y) Irifh words fignifying Merchants, . Traders. — 

(z\ The Sons of Nemed are faid to be S airn, Beoan, Earco- 
lin, Simeon, I take thefe names to have been common to one - 
man. | | 

(a) Hercules in the Trifh. Hiftory has two Characters, that of 
a Navigator and that of a Philofopher ; at Hercules in Occiduis 
terre partibus, primus Philofophiam infituit, fays Cedrenus. 

l Hence 
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Siim °’ Breac (or Dux Navium.) Siim is the plural 
of Si a Ship, compounded with yy Es a tree, it 
forms Effi or E/s as commonly written in lrifh. 
The Chaldee word is *%y Si, which fignifies dry- 
nefs, (ficcitas,) hence it has been tranflated a de- 
fart or wildernefs, but Thomaffin proves it to be 
derived from Es, a tree, becaufe the firft boats 
were made of trees. In the Chapter Milefus, we 
fhall find the Irifh hiftorians claim a fettlement on 
the Coaft of the Red Sea, at the time Mofes 
paffed through it, they fay, their anceftors were 
at that time entrufted with the command and care 
of the Egyptian Fleet. The divine Hiftorian makes 
no mention of thefe people, but they are recorded 
in all Jewifh traditions. The Author of the 72d 
Pfalm, particularly mentions them in the gth 
Verfe: They that dwell in the ms*y (Sim) Wil- 
dernefs, or Ships, fhall bow before him.—but, 
Afaph, the Author of the 74th Pfalm, has beauti- 
fully and poetically related the deftruétion of the 
Egyptians and recorded our Siim on the Coaft of 
the Red Sea. Here, Pharaoh is compared to the 
great fifh or Leviathan, which is faid to be fre- 


Hence the Romans named him Semo, and Fidius ; the firft, from 
our Siim, the next from Fad, Scientia ; Fiodh Woods, Letters. 
(See hereafter, ) In Gruter we have three inferiptions to Hercules 
under thefe Characters, SemoN1, Sanco, Deo, Fip10, Sa- 
CRUM,—SANCTO, SANCO, SEMONI, Deo, Fipto, SacrnuM,— 
Sanco, Fipio, Semo-PATRI.———Semo, Sagus, Sangus, Sanc- 
tus, idem qui Fidius, five Hercules, Voís de Idol. p. 46. 
putabant hunc (Fidium) effe Sanum à Sabina lingua, & Her-: 
culem ab Graeca, (Varro). Propter viam fit facrificium, quod 
eft proficifcendi gratia, Herculi aut Sanco, qui fcilicet idem eft. 
Deus (Feítus) hence Sego-briga a City of Old Spain, facred to 
Hercules and I think Saguntum alfo derives from this Name. The 
ZEgyptians knew him alfo by the name of Sem, or Som, and 
Somnoutha. Jamblichus, Pan. Algy. L. 2. C. 3. 
D 


quently 
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quently left upon the Sands of that Sea, by the 
fudden ebbing of the Tide; and his Army is liken- 
ed to Tunny fifh, (I think) they are tranflated 
Dragons, (b) V. 13. ** Thou didít divide the Sea 
** by thy ftrength : thou breakeft the heads of the 
& dragons in the waters, thou breakeft the head 
** of the Leviathan in pieces and gaveít him to be 
meat to the people of Siim :” that is, they were 
devoured by fifhes, the food of the Siim. The 
queltion is who were the Siim: The Targum has 
N*O"OM ¿parchia or aphricia, i. e. duces, 
our ’Breac or ’Bareac, whence the Greek ¿a' apx; 
Neptune ; (c) hence the Carthiginians named Af- 
sica mp Ha Barca: (See Hyde). 

. It is curious to obferve all the opinions on this 
paflage collated by Pole, but Bochart, Aben 
Ezra, Gejerus, and Munfterus, have certainly hit 
on the right meaning. Nauta, vel tranfmarini, 
Ichthyophagi five illi ad mare Rubrum quo Salo- 
monis ds Imperium, this refers to the 
72d pfalm, but the 74th fpeaks of a tranfaGion 
of a prior date. That the word is moftly ufed for 
a fhip, is evident, from feveral other paffages in 
Scripture, as Numb. 24. 24.—The Siim from the 
Coaft of Chittim.—lfai. 33. neither fhall gallant Si 


A 
e 


(b) pa Tanin, Draco, Cetus, Balana, Serpens, hinc. 8vrroc, 
Gall. un Thon, grandior pifcis à Ponto Euxino in mare Medit. 
incredibil agmiue fe fe effundens (Tomafiin). 

(c) Ex Herodoto Neptunum fcimus Libycum fuiffe Deum, 
cujus nomen az apas ab initie nulli ufurpaverunt nifi Libyes. 
Bochart, Geo, Sack. L. 4. C. 29. The /Egyptians have com- 
mitted the fame miftake in the name Gigon, given to our Her- 
cules: derived from Yig-on, the Ships protector, whence liyer, 
Maras Gigon, Pataceus, ( Hefych.) Patacei func Dis 
Phoenicum, in tutelis navium exculpti, (Herod. L. 3. C. 37.) 


país 
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país thereby, Sec alfo Dan. 11. 30. Ezek. $0. 9. 

Thefe maritime people arc again to be found 
in Canaan, on the Sea Coaft, near Tyre; here 
they are diftinguifhed by Jofhua (and in Kings) 
from the Canaanites, by the name of Marine fe- 
regrinaters, or marine folks, i. e. WV} IMD) Nap- 
hath Dor: (d) this place was on the Coaft of E 
Mediterranean (near Tyre) in that lot, that fell 
to the half tribe of Manafleh : the Canaanites or 
Tyrians drawn thither for the fake of the trade 
carried on by the Naphuth Dor, had fo well forti- 
fied it, that Jofhua could not take it, ** but she 
* Canaanites would dwell in that land —Y et it came 
* to pafs when the Children of Ifrael were waxen 
* (trong, that tbey put the Canaanites to tribute, 
* but did not utterly drive them out."  Jafh. 
tg. Ll. 

About this time, I think, they muft alfo have 
fettled at Beth/an, a city at the conflux of the Jar- 
dan with the Lake of Genefereth, where they alío 
followed their trade of fithing, and perhaps came 
down the Ci/on into the Mediterranean. Beth/an was 
known to the Greeks, by the name of Scythopolis, 
it is alfo in the half tribe of Manaffeh, (e) the 
inhabitants of this City were alfo a terror to the 
Jews, having falcated Chariots, ( f) fuch as they 

Da ufed 


(d) lo Hebræo habetur Naphoth Dor vel Naphathdor & 
Nephatdor, € Dor Naphet, fignificat aut Dor generationem vel 
peregrinationem. (Bonfrerius, Clericus, Brocardus.) 

(e) Exv9omoare Coriarii Urbs, from the Boats of Hides, 
with which they navigated the Sea of Galilee. 

(f) Falcated Chari ts having been ufed by the Welch Bri- 
tons and not by the Gauls, is one ftrong argument ufed by Dr. 
Stukely, to prove thofe Britons were Phznicians and not of 
Gaulifh extract. The Dr. did not know that the Scoti the 

prior 
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ufed when m Europe. Jos. C. 19. 11. “ the 
** Children of Jofeph faid, the hill is not enough 
** for us: and all the Canaanites that dwell in the 
: ** land of the Valley, have Chariots of Iron, beth 
** they who are of Bethfhan and her towns—and 
* Jofhua faid thou fhalt drive out the Canaanites 
“ though they have Iron Chariots,” erant bi 
falcati currus, qui falcibus € gladiis armati homi- 
nes & obvia quaque fecabant & demolebant. 
(Pole. Bonfrerius.) 

Of the fettlement of our Scythians at Bethfan or - 
Scythopolis, we have already treated at large in 
a former work (a), and fhall only here add, that 
at what time they fettled in that city is uncertain ; 
but as Dor or Napbetb Dor, in the fame territory, 
exprefsly declares it to have been a fettlement of 
maritime wanderers, fuch às our fouthern Scythians 
were, it is not improbable, that they fertled in 
both places much about the fame time : fome of 
their defcendants remained in Scythopolis in the 
time of Judas Maccabzus, who died 161 years be- 
fore Chrift. They are plainly diftinguifhed from 
the reft of the Canaanites, as at peace with the 
Jews ;—** from thence they departed to Scytho- 
** polis, which lieth 600 furlongs from Jerufalem : 
“ but, when the Jews that dwelt there, had tefti- 
““ fied that the Scythopolians dealt /ovingly with 
them, and entreated them kindly in the time of 
* their adverfity, they gave them thanks, defiring 


prior inhabitants of the Ifland taught the ufe of them to the Cim- 
merii or Welch Britons, whom Czfar found in the Ifland. The 
Charioteers of the old Irifh were fameus to the arrival of St. 
Patrick. 
(a) Collectanea. No. XIL 
e them 
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“ them to be friendly ftill unto them.” (2d Macca- 
bees, xii. 29.)——And I think the taurirass or ¡auriras 
of Maccabees, were the defcendants of our Oman- 
ites, removed from the Red Sca, and feated on 
the Mediterranean, near the Dorians. 

Bochart feems to think, that all the Naphthu- 
thim of the Scriptures were /Egyptians, defcend- 
ants of Mefraim ; in this number, he includes the 
Icthyophagi & Troglodytz of the Red Sea, with- 
out the leaít authority for fo doing: he derives 
the Hebrew rr» Nephthuah from the ZEgypti 
Nepthyn, from a paflage in Plutarch ; Niet vocant 
terre extrema & montium abrupta, que mare at- 
tingunt. Plutarch is fo far right in the word re- 
lating to maritime affairs; but if the Reader will 
confult the Coptic Lexicons of Dr. Woide, or of 
La Croze or Jablonfki, he will find the word is 
derived from the Coptic Neph a Ship, a word the 
ZEgyptians borrowed from the Seythians who na- 
vigated their Niobh or Niobhith, i. e. Ships: 
hence Niobb-tan, or Niopb-tan, íkiled in fhip.af- 
fairs, formed the name of Neptune. (b) — 

Nephtin. Hoc nomine, juxta toties citatum 
Plutarchum, intelligebant ZEgyptii Finem, Venerem, 
t9 Victoriam (c). Neptunus. Quid de illo fenfe- 
rint ZEgyptii, habemus ex Herodoto in Euterpe. 
* Neptuni nomen ab initio non ufurpaffent Pe- 


(b) The Irifh write the word Niob and Naobh, or Naoibh ; 
the Arabs Nahbua, as before. 

(c) This is a miftake, Neith or Neidh, was ViGory or the 
God of War: it is a name well known in Irifh hiftory—but 
Naith or Nath, is Scientia, Minerva, hence Seanachi- Nath, 
fkilled m antiquity, formed the forged name of the Phanician 
Sanchoniathe ; and hence the blunder of the Greeks in making 
Minerva, the Goddeís of Science and of War. 

lafgi, 
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lafgi, nifi Afri femper hunc Deum in honore ha- 
buiffent. Eum ZEgyptii.ipitur putant effe; fed 
nullo honore profequuatur.". Quapropter nomen 
ilius ZEgyptiis etiam commune, cujus originem 
hanc fere fuiffe puto. Sicut enim, ut fupra dixi- 
mus, Nephtin appellabant eas terre partes, que 
fare attingunt : hoc nomine Venerem marinam 
deam intelligentes ; ita porro ex eadem origine 
maículinum nomen effecerunt. Nephton, feu Nepb- 
tum, quo fignificare voluerunt Numen illud litto- 
ribus prefidens. Paflerus, in Lexic. Agypt-He- 
braico. S 
To make the God of the Sea, and the God of 
the Mariners, prefide only over the fea-fhore, was 
&h indifferent compliment to his divinity-/bip: but 
in the Scythian and Pono-Hibernican language, 
we find the real derivation Niobh-tan, fkilled in 
fhipping ; fynonimous to which is Stim-*Breac; 
'"Bareac or Abreac,1. e. Dux navium ; whence the 
Phehician N*5«3N aparkia or aphrakiía ; which 
the Greeks, not underftanding the etymon, or re- 
folved to derive every thing from their own lan- 
guage, formed into .w-*px>s, 1. e. Neptune, quafi 
ab initio: a name without any meaning for a ma- 
rine Deity, unlefs they alluded to Noah. 
Conformable to our Irith hiftory, and to the 
Punic annals in Salluft, the Breber-Afriker of the 
mountains of Barbary, the inhabitants of that 
country prior to the Moors, fay, that they were the 
remains of the old Numidians and Geetulians, and 
that they came originally from Arabia, under their 
Pm leader Melek-Jfiriki. That is NN ION DTD 
elachim Apharikia, i. e. Dux Nautarum. ** Som 
* bliver nu kaldede Breber-Afriker, og ere af 
“ Sabeernes flamme, fom med dercs Konge Me- 
<< lek- 
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 lek.Jfriki ere komme fra det lykkolige Arabien 
** til Africa (d).” 

Synonimous to Stim Aphrakia, was the Celtibe- 
rian name of Herculés, viz. Endovecelius, cor. 
rupted from the Scythic Anaoi-do-feifil, i.e. thé 
failor of the veffel, or fhip; a name originally Pu- 
nic, SSDE-NTTIIN ána-da-phefil, natator navis, 
from [T5N ana, natare, navigio vehi, whence *3N 
ani, navis, Hibernicé Naoi. 5D8 pefil, (vel phe. 
fil) idem quod *>y3) patfal, decorticare ; hinc palmos, 
Lat. phazelus, navis modica, cujufmodi olim fie- 
bant ex uno arboris trunco dolata & fculptá, vel 
etiam ex cortice, nam 505 dolare, fculpere. (Tos 
maffin.) (e) | 

From all which it appears evident, that the voy- 
aging Hercules and Neptune wete originally one 
and the fame perfon; a Scythian of the Euxine 
Sea, who traverfed Afia and Africa, from whence 
he paffed into Spairt, and from thence his de- 
{cendants came to the Britannic Ifles. (f) 

Bochart plainly proves that thefe Dorians camé 
to Gaul; Dorienfes, antiquiorem fequutos Her- 
culem, Oceani locos habitaffe confines. Locus 


(d) Travels of Mr. Hóft, Danifh Conful, to Maroko and 
Fez. Breber is evidently our Bar-baris. Dux Navis. 

(e) Hence Saxon, Snacca, Navis genus, apud antiq. Daros 
Snekia, Navis velox, ab Ani, Navis, & op Kal, velox--(To- 
maffin). The name Endovecelius is on the moft ancient coins of 
Spain; it was at length córrupted to Endovelicus, ás that of 
Hercules was to Goles, See Mufeo de las Medallas defconocidas 
Efpan. by De Laftanofa, p. 66. 

(f) From tbis Siim Breac, was formed the ftory of Bebryx 
K. of Spgin, of his paffing into Bythinia, and there forming the 
nation cflled Be-brices, from whom defcended Amycus, father 
of Butes ; hence the Betrician Hercules, fo famed in Grecian 
hiftory. See chap. 7. Feniufa Farfa. 

eft 
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eft in Marcellino; cujus apponam ipfa verba, quia 
maximé ad rem faciunt.  * Ambigentes fuper 
origine prima Gallorum fcriptores veteres, notiti- 
am reliquére femiplenam : Sed poftea 7 imagenes, 
& diligentius Graecus & lingua, que diu funt ig- 
norata collegit ex multiplicibus libris : Cujus fi- 
dem fequuti obfcuritate dimota, eadem diftinéte 
docebimus & aperté. Aborigines primos in his re- 
gionibus quidam vifos effe firmarunt, Celtas no- 
mine Regis amabilis, $ matris ejus vocabulo Ga- 
latas di&os: ita enim Gallus fermo Gracus appel- 
. lat : alii Dorienfes antiquiorem fequutos Herculem 
Oceani locos habitaffe confines (f ). This Tima- 
enes, Bochart thinks, was not the Miletian, but a 
Syrian mentioned by Plutarch, who extracted ma- 
ny hiftories from Phanician and Syrian records ; 
to which he adds, Antiquior ille Hercules non po- 
teft alius effe; quàm Pheenicius, qui primus, imó 
folus, ufque ad Gades $ Oceanum penetravit. 
Grzcos enim nemo crediderit voluiffe fequi barba- 
rum ducem. Taceo quod Pheenicii zvo nulli fu- 
ere Dorienfes; Nam Dorienfium pater Dorus & 
Phznicius ille Hercules pares erant aut fuppares. 
Itaque non puto hzc aliter poffe conciliari, quam 
fi pro .Grecis Dorienfibus, Dorienfes e Phenicia 
intelligas ex urbe maritima Dora vel Doro. —— 
Stephanus explains all this difficulty, he tells us, 
that the Greeks called thefe Dori of the Phenici- 
an coaft, Dorites & Dorienfes, Dorus, urbs Pheni- 
ces, ut Jofephus & alii; gentile Dorites ; Paufa- 
nias autem Dorienfes appellat. Bochart then con- 
cludes, An hi Dorienfes Hifpaniz amy Dorio vel 


(f) Marcellinus, l. 15. c. 9. 
Durio 
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Durio & Aquitaniz Durano, hodié Dordonz, 
nomen fecerint, viderint peritiores. | 

There can be no doubt, 1 think, but that the 
Dori of Gaul and Spain were originally of this 
Scythian colony of the coaft of Pheenicia, and that 
they taught the Tyrians the way to Gades and to 
the Britannic lfles (g). Bochart is fo clear, that 
the Pheenician Dorites fettled in Gaul, that he has 
one long chapter, to prove the ancient Gaulifh 
language was fimilarin many inítances with the 
Phznician. Our learned author was not acquaint- 
ed with the Irifh language, or he would not only 
have found all the old Gaulic-Dorian words hethere 
quotes, to have been originally Irifh, but fix hun- 
dred others that he has omitted, all correfponding 
in letter and fenfe with the Chaldee, Arabic and 
Phznician; but this was not thelanguage of the 
Northern Belga, or of Gaul in general. 

If then the Dorites from the Phznician coaft 
found the way to Spain and France, what was to 
hinder them from finding the two great iflands of 
Britain and Ireland. 

Let us attend to that learned Aftronomer 
Monf. Bailly, L'hiftoire ne commence qu'avec les 
cités : elle parle du fejour des hommes, & non de 


(g) Con las colonias que hemos referido de Curetes Perfas, 
Medas, y Armenias, y aún con otra de Dorienfes, que defpues 
dirémos, emprehendio Hercules fu venida à Efpana. Ya vi- 
mas como toda la Antiqueda lo confeffa. (Efpana primitava. 
Don. Xavier de la Huerta.) Tom. 1. p. 188. - 

Aborigines primos in his regionibus quidam viflos effe firma- 
runt Celras nomine Regis amabilis, & mairis ejus. vocabulo Ga- 
latas di&os: ita euim Gallos fermo Grecus appellat. Alii Do- 
rienfes antiquiorem fecutos Herculem Oceani locos habitaffe con- 
fines. (Amm. Marcell. 1. 15.) 

de 
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de leurs voyages. Les traces de ces voyages ont 
été cependent confervées dans la tradition. (h) 

Thefe Southern Scythians or Perfians, and the 
Dorites, formed feveral colonies and fettlements 
in their migrations. They were efteemed pirates 
by the fettled nations, and with fubmiffion to Monf. 
Bailly, we have more than tradition to mark their 
migrations and depredations. ‘he Grecian hiftory 
records, that Minos King of Crete, who flourifhed 
B. C. 1406, was the firft Prince who equipped a 
fleet to clear the Grecian coafts and the adjacent 
ifles, from the pirates, who abounded in thofe 
days, and were cíteemed an honoyrable clafs of 
adventurers. (Playfair, p. 87.) The author of 
Efpanna primitiva, is ftill more clear. Entre las 
naciones Orientales que havia traido en fu compa- 
nia Hercules a Efpana fueron muchos moradores de 
la cividat de Dora, è Doro, una de las mas cele- 
bras de la Fenicia. Eftos pues accompannaroh à 
Hercules en fu expedicion à Francia, y poblaron 
en ellas las coftas del Oceano. Affi lo dexo efcrito 
dimages, y por fu autoridad lo repitio Ammiano 
Matcellino. 

Thefe people were afterwards joined in the Me. 
ditcrranean by Agyptians, Copts, &c. particularly 
after the routing by Nebuchadnezzar, and re- 
mained matters of thofe feas till the days of Pom- 
pey, which we fhall notice hereafter. 

There is every reafon to think this expedition of 
Siim Breac from the Euxine fea and laft from Af- 
rica, was the firft colony in Spain, becaufe the 
moft ancient names of Spain, I mean thofe given 
it by colonifts, are Jri/h ; for example, Tarte/s 


(h) Lettres fur lesSciences, a Monf. Voltaire. 
(Tar- 
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(Tarteffus) is fynonimous to Jbería, or Eber-avi, 
that is, the diftant country or habitation. Scil. 
Tar, trans, 7e/s habitatio, Colonia; and Seis or 
Sbeifb fignify Sedes, Colonia, hence Tartefs and 
Tarfheis or Tarfeis are fynonimous (i). There- 
fore when the Tyrians were fhewn the way to that 
Country, by our Irifh or Scythian Navigators, they 
tranflated Tartefs into their own Language. viz. 
«ny Eber-Ai, (Irifh Iber-aoi), whence the Latin 
Iberia, but Tarteffus was the firt name. Sinus 
ultra eft, in eoque Carteia (ut quidam putant) ali- 
quando Tarteffus, et quam tranfvedi ex Africa 
Phanices habitant. (Pompon. Mela. l. 2. c. 6.) 

Tarteffum Hifpanie civitatem quam nunc Tyrii 
mutato nomine Gaddir habent.  (Prifcianus. 1. 
5. col. 648.) Salluftius, l. 2. Hiftor. apud Prif- 
cianum. 


Hic Gadir urbs eft dicta Tarteffus prius. 
Gadir hic eft oppidum 

Nam Punicorum lingua confeptum locum : 
Gadir vocabat; ip/a Tarteffus prius 
Cognominata eft. 


(Avienus, v. 267.) (k) 


(1) Hence many places in Ireland were named Seis tierna, 
the chief’s fettlement or feat, now written Sifternagh. 

(k) Gader and Gades are different names, The ifland was 
called Gadis or Gadas, that is, the Ship Mand. The town was 
called Gadir, i. e. Tarteffus. Gadir in Phenician and Irith 
fignifies an inclofure, as Avienus obferves ; but Ithink it de- 
tives from mmy Ghadah, tranfire, and “yy hir, Urbs; and 
hence Gadhir correfponds to Tartefs, i. e. ultima habitatio, 
Tarteffus ultra columnas Herculeas in qua regnavit Arganthoni- 
us; Urbs autem eft ad Oceanum magna valde. ( Hefychii 
in Gale). Cadhair, Cathair in lrifh has the fame fignification 
as Gadir, viz, Sepes, Anglice, a Barrow. 


In 


e y 
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- In like manner did they give the firft name to 
the iflands of Gades, or Gadiz, calling one Cot- 
inis, the Ship Ifland, and the other 4rthar-aoi, 
the Ship Ifland, whence Cotinufa and Ery- 
threa (1). Long or Lonn, a Ship, was another 
name of Cotinufa or Gadis. De fuerte que es la 
Erythia antigua la que oy fe llama lla del 
Leon (m). 


Gadir prima fretum folida fupereminet arce 

Attollitque caput geminis inferto columnis. 

Hzc Cotinufa prius fuerat fub nomine prifco, 

Tarteffumque dehinc Tyrii dixere coloni. 

Barbara quin etiam Gades hanc lingua fre- 
quentat. 

Pzenus quippe locum Gadir vocat undique fep- 


tum. 
(Avienus Defcr. Orbis. v. 611.) 


This, I think, muft have been the firft difcovery 
of Spain, by our Southern Scythians, Iberians, 
or Perfians, from the Euxine fea. ‘The fecond 
vifit paid by thefe navigators to Spain was from 
the Red Sea, a voyage well known in the days of 


(1) Porro in medio fub vefperis columnis 

Extremz Gades apparent hominibus 

Infula e circumflua in finibus Oceani. | 

Ibi Phenicum hominum genus incolunt, 

Venerantes magni Jovis filium Herculem, 

Atque hanc quidem incole fub prioribus hominibus 
Diétam hodie Cotinufam, vocarunt Gades. 
Dionys. Afer. 


an) Efpana primitiva. Don. Xavier de la Huerta. T. 1. p. 
194. So Alpha was the Phenician name of Hercules and of 
Chalpe, from 55x Alphi, Navis. 

Solomon, 
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Solomon, in whole reign Tarteffus was called by 
the Jews Tarfs (or Tarfhifh, as in our tranflations 
of the Bible.) (o) | 
Phznices przcipue frequentarunt Gades & of- 
tia amnis Tarteffi, qui idem ac Theodorus & no- 
tiore nomine Betis, ac Civitatem Tarteffum, que 
videtur fuiffe Tharfis (Majanfius. Topogr. Hifpa- 
nig, p. 213.) Not to tire my readers with the 
accumulated proofs and learned quotations which. 
the beft Spanifh writers have difplayed, in favour 
of this opinion, (fays the ingenious Mr. Carter, in 
his journey from Gibraltar to Malaga, v. 1. p. 
64.) we fhall content ourfelves with briefly ex- 
amining, whether the fituation of this country, 
and its products, agree with the cargo Solomon's 
fleet brought from Tarfis, and then leave the facts to 
fpeak for themfelves. Mr. Carter then proves that 
Spain abounded in filver and gold, in monkeys and 
peacocks, and he quotes Pliny as a proof that 
the oppofite coaft of Africa was in his days full of 
elephants; therefore as Tarfis was fo univerfal a 
mart, it is no way furprifing that they fhould 
be fupplied with plenty of ivory from their neigh- 
bours. But in the preceding chapter we have 
fhewn from Salluft, that the Perfian colony under 
Hercules, or Siim Breac, did actually fettle on 


(o) I could prove, fays Huet, that Tarfhith was likewife 2 
general name for all the Weftern coaft of Africa and Spain, and 
m particular of that coaft in the vicinity of the mouth of the 
river Guadalquiver, a country fertile in mines of Silver; but 
this was not fufficient for the exceffive expences of Solomon. I 
fhall undeniably eftabliíh the truth, that the Cape of Good Hope 
was known often frequented and doubled in Solomon's time, and 
for many years after. (Navigation of the ancients by Huet, bifh- 
op of Avranches.) 

the 
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the coaft of Africa near the ocean, from whence 
probably fome removed to Jehuda and Madagaf- 
car, Where their defcendants are yet to be found; 
the chief body remained in Africa, and their de- 
{cendants are now known by tbe name of Bre- 
ber, &c. 

The people of Tarfis or Tharfis in Spain, are 
faid to be defcended from Tharfis, fan of Javan, 
fon of Japhet. Primus Tharfis filius Javan, nepos 
Japhet, ad occidentem venit. (Pedro de Zaragoza 
MSS.) Tharfis a quo Iberi. (Jul. Africanus ap. 
Eufeb.) Tharfis ex quo Iberi, qui & Tyrrheni 
(Ph. Labbé.)  Tharfis a quo Iberi (Eufeb. in 
Thef) From Tharfis came the Spaniards (Chro- 
nic Allex.) (Syncellus in Chronogr.) 

I make no doubt but the Aboriginal Spaniards 
were Tharfites. All the patriarchal names in the 
facred fcriptures were prophetic; and this name 
was well adapted to the fon of Javan, and our 
Scythi may have accommodated the name Tar- 
feis, to 'Tharfis. In Ireland there were two tribes 
or clanns named, viz. Clanne Baofcani, or the Bif- 
caynian tribe, and the other Hui Fairf, (i. e. 
Tharfis) or the fons of Tharfis. The latter are 
faid not to be Gadelians, but to have been the 
Aborigines of Spain, who accompanied the Ga- 
delians to Ireland. What a wonderful coincidence 
of hiftory at fo remote a period! And 1 am of 
opinion, thefe Tharfites pafled into Africa with 
our Gadelians or Breberi, after the breaking up 
of Hercules's army, as defcribed by Salluft. Qui 
in Africam trajecerunt, erant did fays Poly- 
bius. (l. 3. p. 187.) Or they may have been tran- 
fported thither by Siim 'Breac or Hercules, as the 
Sicanians were to Sicily, from the river Sécanus 

in 
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in Spain, as Philiftus (apud Diodor. I. 5.) faith; 
and Dionyfius affirms, they were a Spanifh people 
who fled from the Ligures in Italy ; he means, 
fays Sir J. Newton, the Ligures, who oppofed Her- 
cules when he returned from his expedition againft 
Geryon in Spain, and endeavoured to país the 
Alps out of Gaul into Italy, for Hercules that year 
got into Italy and founded the city Croton. This, 
adds he, was the Egyptian Hercules who had a 
potent fleet, and in the days -of Solomon failed to 
the Straights ; he was called Ogmius by the Gauls, 
and Nilus by the Egyptians. (Chronol. p. 181.) 
See Niul, fon of our Fenius. Chap. y. 
Goropius ventures to afürm, that Andalufia fup- 
plied the Tyrians, Grecians, Carthaginians, and 
Romans fucceffively with more gold and filver 
than the Indies have furnifhed to Old Spain in 
thefe latter days. From Spain moft probably was 
imported that great quantity of golden cups, in- 
gots, chains, fhields, vafes, &c. &c. that Old Ire- 
land abounded with, and which are daily found 
in the bogs of this country. 
About 200 years after Solomon, Pharaoh Ne- 
. cho manned a fleet with our Ty Gy am fiim, 
and fent them from the Red Sea, with orders to 
return by the Mediterranean; in this voyage they 
fpent three years, not from their uníkilful- 
nefs in navigation, I think, but in ftopping at 
their colonies in this route, fettling factors and 
comptoirs. When they arrived to the mouth of 
the Streights of Gibraltar, Mr. Carter fuppofes 
they met with fome Tyrian fhips, who might tell 
them they were in the Mediterranean Sea, and 
near home. This difcovery I attribute to the infor- 
mation of the firft colony, their countrymen, = 
er 
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der Siim Breac(o). Mr. Carter thinks Solomon’s 
people were not fo enlightened, nor could it be ex- 
pected from them, their voyages being at leaft a 
century anterior to the fettlement of the Tyrians 
at Carteia; for Solomon died 975 years before 
Chrift, and the Tyrians did not tettle at Carteia, 
according to Bochart, till about 896 years before 
Chrift, or 840 according to Eufebius ; then, fays 
Mr. Carter, they either new-built or re-peopled 


the city of Tarteffus, dedicating it to their tutelar. 


god Hercules, whence it obtained the name of 
Melcarthus or Melcartheia, fignifying the city of 
Hercules in the Pheenician tongue. 

If Mel-carteia fignifies the city of Hercules, 
his name muft have been Mel, for the latter part 
of the compound mutt here fignify the city ; —Me/ 
fignifies a failor or navigator, from from Me- 
lah, Nauta, Irifh Mellach, Arab. Malah; and 
doubtlefs this was converted by the Greeks to 
MHAQN, the name he was known by at Athens (p`. 


(p) Ariftotle does very plainly diftinguifh thefe colonies of 
Spain, but like all other Greek authors ftill confounds our firft 
fettlers with the Phanicians or Canaanites, res epers? rev 


gotrinay ivl rapluoor—they fay the firff Phenicians (which ` 


he carefully by the word firft) diftinguifhes from thofe, which 
in the following words he ftiles zot:1as tss xxlomerias ta [a- 
Supa x a c ueg— the Phenicians that inhabit Gadir— for this was 
after the frt Phenicians made their fuccefsful voyages. ———— 
(Arittot. Bafil. Edit. p. $63. Oxuuao.) 

(q` Hence Miles the Conftellation of Hercules, before which 
is that of the Harp or Lyra. Miles Septentrionale eft, notitior 
fub Herculis nomine. The Greeks will have this harp to have 
been made by Mercury, and the Conftellation Miles, they have 
called Thefeus, Thamyris, Orpheus, and I know noc what. 
Thefe Conitellations received their names from the Southern 
Scythians, ages before the time of Thales, who brought them 
out of Egypt into Greece. : 

The 


"m 
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The learned Gebelin faw plainly that the ancient 
and original Hercules was a navigator and a phi- 
lofopher, and that all his names tended to prove 
this; yet allegory got fo much the better of his 
ideas, that this voyaging hero was the Sun; we 
fhall rectify this miftake hereafter ;—pourquoi eft 
il appelle Thebain? fays this allegorift,-—Thbes 
par example étoit un mot Oriental qui fignifi- 
oit une Arche, un de ij mais les Orien. 
taux faifoient voyager le foleil dans un vaifleau, 
il en etoit le pilote.—Le Soleil, Hercule, etoit 
 - donc apellé avec raifon dans ce fens le Thebain, 
c'eft a dire le Navigateur.—Our Irifh hiftory in- 
forms us, that the hero Siim ’Breac, fon of 'Stairn, 


(i. e. Efs-Tiarna, Dux navis, 3110-14 Si-torn) fon 


of Nemed, made an expedition to Greece, and 
from thence carried off a number of veffels and 
barks, probably the veffels of Minos.—Our hero's 
fhip was probably named the Sus, or one of the 
Phocean íhips might have that appellation, and 
others were made of wicker covered with bolg or 
cow-hides ;—the name of the Sun in Irith is Gri- 
an, hence he is called Ogham Grianach; and 
from this circumftance arofe the Greek fable of 
carrying off Geryon's cows. Hence Erythea is 
faid to be the daughter of Geryon ;—Erythia in- 
fula Geryonis in Oceano, fic dicta ab Erythea 
- Geryonis filia, ex qua & Mercurio Morax natus 
eft. (Stephanus,) (r) 

Ni- 


(r) Hercules himfelf was named Erythrus, that is, Arthrach, 
in Irith, the Navigator—no, fay the Greeks, the name was given 
him from a temple which he had at Erythrz in Achaia ;—the 
God, fays Paufanias, is upon a kind of Raft, and they fay it was 

brought 
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Nimirum Poetz omnium fcriptorum nugaciffi- 
mi, Herculis expeditionem in infulas fortunatas 
extenderunt, quo illum Scypho, quem 4 Sole acce- 
pit, trajeciffe fabulantur apud Apollodorum in Bi- 
bliotheca, L. 2.—And when the Greeks fet up 
their Hercules (for every nation had their Hercu- 
les) their poets could not do leís, than figure out 
an expedition for him to Tarteffus, to carry of 
our Grian fhip, (or Geryon) and his bolg, or cow- 
hide boats.—Hence the confufion of the two Ger- 
yons, one in Spain and one in Greece.—In the 
next chapter, we find Siim Breac feizes on the 
Grecian {hips and carries them off. Geryonis 
regnum in continenti fuiffe circa Ambrociam & 


brought from Tyre into Phenicia by lea—ir was drawn on fhore 
by a cable made of the hair of the heads of the Erythrzan wo- 
men, Butfroman ancient Greek infcription preferved in the 
proceedings of the Etrufcan academy, we find, that the wife of 
Hercules was alfo named Erytha. ‘The verfe contains fix lines, 
and concludes tbus . 


Nuuqoyems "Egon Sh rod £Joxo ardor, 
` Mragóg uror QUA. Quy UTO ORIPA» 


Erytha de genere Nympharum hoc facrari folum, 
Amoris monumentum fub fago, comata. 


Contiene due verfi efametri, con quattro pentametri, ed e in 
fomma una p'etra del genere di cui parliano, pofta dalla Ninfa 
Erytha, moglie «Brcslé, ad efo matito fur fotto un Faggio. 
Vide Sagi di Differt. Acad. Etruf. Tom. 2. p. 116. 

From the Ship being named the Sun, i. e. Grian, he is called 
Ogham-Grianach in Irith hiftory, and is faid to be Mac Ea- 
Jathan or Ealahan, i. e. the fon of the fciences; in Arabic, Ela- 
het isthe Sun; and Elahioun fignifies the Divines, Philofophers, 
and they give this epithet to Socrates, Plato and Ariftotle :—it 


is plain from whence the Greeks borrowed the fable of Hercules 
. the Sun. | 
Am- 
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Amphilochos, indeque Herculem boves abegifle— 
ilius provincia Regi Geryoni nomen fuiffe; præ- 
fertim cum Hifpanorum nemo fit, qui id nomen 
Íciat regibus fuis fuiffe, aut letas in ea provincia 
boves gigni. (Arrian L. 2.) | 

Hence the ftory of Euryítheus obliging the Gre- 
cian Hercules to bring back the cows of Geryon 
from the coaíts of Iberia. | 

* It is plain, fays the learned author of 
Efpana Primitiva, that Hercules was neither an 
Egyptian, Tyrian, or Grecian. The army he led 
to Africa, and thence to Spain, was compofed of 
Dorians, Medes, Armenians, and Perfians, i. c. 
Scythians, as is well attefted in hiftory. The name 
of his fhip was Apollo, or the Sun; the Greeks 
have wrapped this up fo clofe in their mythologi- 
cal fables, it is almoft impoffible to come at the 
truth. Atheneus tells us, that Pherecides, de- 


. Ícribing the Ocean, fays, that Hercules penetrat- 


ed that quarter, like an arrow fhot from a bow. 
Sol ordered him to ftop: terrified, he obeys. Sol, 
pleafed with this fubmiffion, gave him a patera or 
cup, by which he fteered his fteeds, in the dark 
nights, through the Ocean, to return again to 
Aurora. In that cup or fcyphus Hercules failed 
to Erythrea. But Oceanus, to vex him and try 
his ftrength, dafhed with all his might againft the 
patera. Hercules bent his bow, and directed a 
dart at Oceanus, which obliged him to defift ;— 
what. does this mean, but that Hercules navigated 
to Spain in a fhip named the Sun; and being 
forced into the Ocean by a ftorm, he, by the help 
of the magnet, fteered fafe into port: hence the 
North or Cardinal-point is ftill marked with a 


dart. Many authors have proved the ancients had 
E 


2 the 
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the ufe of the compafs : the properties of the mag- 
net were known to them ; and in honour of the 
difcoverer, it was called the Heraclean ftone, and 
the place abounding with it was named Heraclea. 
Refert Stefichorus, Solem in eodem poculo per 
Oceanum navigafle, quo & Hercules trajecerit. 
(Atheneus.)—See alfo Macrobius, Belonius, Sal- 
muthus, Bononius, Calieus, &c. 

** Hence from patera and poculum, i. e. Scy- 
phus, we derive the word vefel, fignifying a fhip, 
and from Scyphus we form the word fhip. 

** From the general conftru&ion of thefe vef- 
fels with the hides of animals, come the various 
names of Bulls, Rams, Cows, given to fhips. 
Sunt Lybicz naves, quas Arictes, & Hircas: ta- 
Jem navem verifimile eft, & taurum fuiffe navem, 
qui Europam tranfportavit. (Jul. Pollux.) 

< Hence the Cows of the Sun, the Horfes of 
Achilles; what were they but fhips ?—The Horfes 
of Heétor, loaded with corn and wine, were no 
. other than viétualling fhips (s). The leguas 

(mares) of Diomedes, which paffed from Thrace 
to Peleponefus and ate human flefh, were armed 
pyrates, as Euftatius has proved. The fame were 
the horfes of Rhefus of Thrace, and the 3000 
mares of Eri&honius, defcribed by Homer. The 
celebrated horfe of Belerophontes called Pegafus 
was a fhip, as we learn from Palephatus. Belero- 
phontes Phrygius vir erat genere quidem Corin- 


(s) Hence his Phrygian name Ekator, Dominus navis, Eka 
navis; (Ihre).—Eak in Erfe fignifies a horfe, he has therefore — 
been taken for a horfe-breaker by a modern tranflator of Homer. 
Eka is a corruption of the Irifh Uige, the Egyptian Ogoi, Chald 
Dugia; whence the Latin Hucka and the prefent Hooka or Hu 
ker of the Irish. 

thius, 
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thius, bonus, pulcherque fatis: hic cum navigium 
fibi preparaffet, maritima circumquaque loca de- 
przdabatur. Nomen autem navis, Pegafus erat. 
The fame, fays Palephatus, were the horfes of Pe- 
lopes, which the Romans often underítood in 
a literal fenfe, and their poets worked into 
fables. 

** Fromthismixture of Mythology, Allegory, and 
Theology, arife thofe abfurd fables of the Greeks; 
and without reading a number of authors, not ad- 
mitted at this day in our fchools, it is impoffible 
to underítand the writings of Hefiod and of Ho- 
mer. Who but an Orientalift can tell, that the 
hip of Hercules, called by fome the Apollo, is the 
fame named Leibte by Atheneus." 

Leibte is derived from Sr lahab, inflammare, 
whence mam? lehabat, inflammatio, an epithet of 
the Sun; hence 335N Albon, Aurora, — 

We may now readily account why all mariners 
give the names of animals, not only to their fhips, 
but to rocks and headlands or promontories ; 
as, the Stags, the Bull, Cow, Calf Rocks; the 
promontories of Ram-head, Dog-nofe, Sheep- 
head, Sheep-haven, &c. &c. &c. 

A figurative expreflion of a fimilar nature has 
been ufed by the ancient hiftorians of Ireland. 
When a colony of our Magogian navigators fet- 
tled in Egypt, lands were aligned them on the 
fhore of the Red Sea, Pharaoh embraced this op- 
portunity of manning his fleet with them, and 
afligned to their care inge Scutha, i. e. man 
NIOD Sacutha, natationes, or fhips. Our hifto- 
rians converted this paffage to ingean Scata, that is, 
his daughter Scota, and infift that our Niu/, or 

| | Cad- 
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Cadmeis, married the daughter of the Egyptian 
King. (t) 

Vhofe very Greeks, who have impofed on man- 
kind fo much by fable, were fenfible that the ori- 
ginal Hercules was a Scythian; and holding thefe 
peopie in the light of barbarians, have forged the 
fable of Hercuics being the father of that great 
nation, begotten of a monfter, half-woman, half- 
ferpent. Monf. Gebelin ftill fees an allegorical 
meaning of the Sun in this expedition of Hercules 
to Scythia. Nous les faflions reparoitre fous leurs 
véritable point de vue, nous en allons expliquer 
une, dont Hercule eft egalement l'objet, qui le 
prefente comme étant le pere des Scythes, & fur 
laquelle quelques auteurs fe font appuyés pour 
faire defcendre réellement ce peuple, de notre He- 
ros.—It is fufficient for an allegorift that half a 
dragon or ferpent is enveloped in the ftory ;— it is 
immediately a fign of the Zodiac.—Hercules hav- 
ing made himfelf mafter of Geryon’s cows, was 
the fign of April ;—he arrives in the north gelé & 
morfondu, this is the Sun in the fign of Cancer in 
the month of June ;—he repofes on the Lion’s 
fkin; he is then in the fign of the Lion, that is, 
July ;—on his wakening he fees only this raonfter, 
half-woman, half-dragon; half a beautiful girl, 
halt a ferpent ;—this is Virgo, in Auguft ;—and 
every one knows the ferpent was anciently the figri 
of September ;—by this monfter he had three 
fons, and thefe are the three laft months of the 
year; and the eldeft was called Scythus, and this 


(t) Niul was made Ard-tuifeach Uig-inge, or Scutha-inge, 

that is, Commander of the Fleet ; by the Agyptians named MN 

er Nilus, i. e. Hercules, fays Sir J. Newton. See Chronolog. 
1$ 
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is Sagittatius or November :—Ce'ft le maitre de 
la Scythie, foit parceque dans ce téms lá on y 
achéve fes recoltes ! (u) l 

In vain lias the learned Eufebius exclaimed, 
Hercüles, Sel effe non poteft ?—Ex his, fi ad reliqua 
defcendere lubeat, quicquid: ex preclata phyfiolo- 
gia fupereft fimilem in modum facilé 'coárgues, 
adeoque homines iftos impudentiz jure poltulabis, 
qui unum éüfidemque folem, ut hoc precipue fe- 
ligarn, non Apollinem modó, fed etiam Hertu- 
lem & Bacchúm & ZEfculapium effe ftatüerutit. 
Nam quo módo pater idem fuerit fimulque filius 
Apollo, inquam & ZEfculapius? Quomddo ipfe ad 
Herculem ttaducatur, cum Alcrhefia matre mor- 
tali utique muliere natum ipfimet Herculerti effe 
fateantur ài— Quomodo Sol in furorem acus liberos 
fuos jupularit '—Nam uttumque fané Herculi at- 
tribuitür. (w) 

Qui in vaftiffimis illis antiquitatis regionibus 
petagunt, fepe in Herculem offendunt. Ejus lae 
bores qui vulgó 12 numerantur, ufque adeo miul. 
tiplicantur apud fcriptores veteres, ut opiner. plus 
$0 poffe recenferi. (x) | | 

An Allegorift finds a ready clue to extricate 
himfelf out of this labyrinth; the twelve feleGted 
lábours of Hercules are the twelve figns of the Zo- 


_ (a) Monf. Gebelin has been mifled by the Greek interpreters. 
Theogoniz Hefiodice interpretes, Herculis nomine folarem in- 
telligunt poteftatem : Geryonem vero, cujus boves ab illo orbi 
terrárum illatas fabulantur, hyemem effe volunt. (L. Cel. Rho- 
diginus Le&. Antiguar. p.192.) The repofe of Hercules on the 
liotr's fkin, was his refting at the ifland of Lonn or Long, that is 
Cadis; Long isa fhip, it was theold name of Gadiz. See here- 
afeer—Ifla de Leon. l 

(w) Eufebius Præpar Evang. p. 120. 
. (x) Montfaucon. | : 
diac, 
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diac, one for each month; and the fifty, taken in 
lump, are figns for the weeks, with people who 
did not reckon time by weeks ! 

The miftake is readily fet to rights ;—a fimila- 
rity in found has caufed all this confufion : In Irifh 
Earc-iul, the Index firmamenti, is an epithet of 
the fun, and fo is Earc-/hul or bul, that is, Oculus 
reli, Earc, the firmament, tranflated Heaven in 
our Dictionaries, is the Chaldee y*p* rekia, ex- 
panfio, expanfum, Coelum. Coelum quod fuper 
univerfam terram expanfum, & lamine inftar di- 
du&um eft. (Schindler.) Rabb. y*p" rakia, orbis 
coeleftis. Ny**4* Iriqha, Cortina, velum-extendens 
colum Ny 83 ficut Cortinam. Pfalm 104. But 
unfortunately for our mythologifts, Erk, or Erk- 
al, was alío one of the names of the fun in Ara- 
bick, and the Phanicians honoured that planet 
with the epithet of 99“ or-coll, illuminator om- 
nium (y); thefe names afforded a fine opening for 
2 Grecian mythologift, and Hercules muft be the 
Sun, whilft jn their own dialeét, they wrote his 


pame Hixxains, which they derive from Hera, Ju- 


no, and kles, glory, a ftrong teftimony that they 
knew nothing of his origin. This name they cer- 
tainly borrowed from the Arabs, viz. airek.lij, i. e. 
nauta maris ; in Irifh, Arg-Li, or Aireac-Li. (z) 
The Greeks having miftaken the Tyrian Her- 
cules, or Orchol the Sun, for the voyaging Her- 


(y) Herculem Solem effe, vel a Sole nomen ejus, idque Phz- 
nicium ac quafi 939N orchol, illuftrator omnium. Videtur 
3 Maccab. iv. 19, 20. occurrit. Selden, de Diis Syr. Syntagm. 
additam. p. 262, Beteri. 

(z) Li, the Sea, the Ocean, Neptune. See Ch. X. Mytho- 

8y- | 


cules, 
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cules, and fecing the Egyptians paint the Sun 
fometimes in a fhip, at others on a crocodile, con- 
cluded that all thefe emblems belonged to our Her- : 
cules. Clemens Alexandrinus underftood thefe. 
emblems in the proper fenfe. L. 5. p. 566. Ex 
JEgyptiis alii quidem in navigio; alii vero fuper 
crocodilum, folem pingunt. Significant autem, 
quod Sol per acrem dulcem & humidum ingredi- 
ens, gignit tempus. See alfo Iamblichus Panthe 
on. Egypt. L. 2. C. 1. p. 152. | 

Our Scythian or Perfian Hercules, the Siim 
Breac of the prefent hiftory, was a voyager, mer- 
chant and philofopher, but moft famous for the 
latter: Ce heros avoit eté plus célébre par fon /za- 
voir que pour fa force, EÈ pour an faire un grand 
pbilofopbe. (Gebelin.)———As a navigator he was 
known to the ancient Irifh by the names of Siim 
Breac, Dux Navium, Conductor Navium. Ma- 
nann, Nauta, Chaldee “9530 Monini, Salfilago, as 
the Hebrew rom Melach, Nauta, Arab. Malah, 
Trifh Mallach, from mv falivit. (a) 

He was called Cara/oir, from the Irifh Caras, a 
firft-rate fhip, becaufe made of planks, from wsp 
karas, tabula navis, Affer. hence the firft naviga- 
tor, Chryfor of Sanchoniatho, and hence the river 
Chryfus in Spain. 

Hic Chryfus amnis intrat altum gurgitem. (Avi- 
enus) In mentem mihi venit, an ei nomen dede-, 


(a) The Malayans probably derive their name from this root. 
Malaicam linguam, Indis plerifque intellectam, & vulgo ufurpa- 
tam originem fuam debere ferunt Promi/cue pifcaterum colluvio- 
ni, qui ex regionibus fuis undequaque ed, communis artis fuz 
exercendz gratia confluxerunt, $ Malaccz urbis fundamenta po- 
uerunt. (Diff. Philolog. G. Carliolenfis Amftel. p. 6.) 


rint 
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rint Phenices, in honorem Diamichii fui, qui 
dictus fuit Chry/or, & navigationis parens habitus 

' eft, ut ex Sanchoniathone Philo refert. (Majan- 
fius Topogr. Hifpaniz. ) | 

He was called E/s & Mil-eifs, 1. e. Dux Navi- 
um; hence the Romans wrote his name Afis, 
which caufed Voffius to fay they had confounded 
Hercules with Aziz or the Tyrian Mars, a name 
derived from tty aziz, robuftus; but our voyag- 
ing Scythian was named Yy~wsn Ais-es, homo na- 
vis, the fhipman. The Sun being denominated 
S5-N Or-col by the Tyrians, an epithet betoken- 
ing that planet to be illuftrator omnium, the Greeks 
miítook the epithet, for another name of our Scy- 
thian voyager, viz. Y Harokel, or Erkol, i. c. 
Negotiator; and hence that great confufion in 
ancient hiftory of the firft Hercules. (b) 

The ancient Spaniards, like the ancient Irifh, 
record the primitive Hercules to have been a na- 
virator and a philofopher. On the medals of Car- 
tera and of Gadiz, publifhed by Florez, we find 
kim with a trident in his hand, betokening his na- 
vigation in three feas, the Atlantic, Mediterra- 
nean, and Euxine; we fee him aftride a dolphin: 
—on others, he holds the caduceus, and on fome 

. tie olive or mulberry branch, the emblem of lite- 
rature, converted by the moderns into the Aph/o/- 
„tus or Acroftolios, with which the prow of his fhip 
was ornamented. 

As a philofopher, he was known to the ancient 
Irifh, by the name of Ogham or Oghma, from ogh 


(b) Sce Selden Synt. Add. p. 262. Elenchus Voc. Hebr. & 
Erruíc. of Amadutius, p. 63. The Oriental Erkel, appears to 
be derived from the Irifh or Scythian Earaigh, wares, commo- 


disies, merchandize. 


a circle, 
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a circle, becaufe he was the inventor of an alpha- 
bet named Ogham, formed on five circles, from 
the Irifh Ogh and the oriental 351 hog, circulus. 
See Plat. 1. fig. 1. This is called A-B-Gitar Og- 
ham, or Ogham-Craobh (c), the branch Ogham ; 
thefe are Chaldzan names, viz. MM Gith, /rues 
ligna forma torcularis. 2p Kribh, Volutus, hence 
Craobh, a twig, becaufe it will bend. 

The cabaliftical Sephiroth of the Jews, begun 
with a circle; under this circle was, Sapientia, 
Prudentia, Benignitas, &c. This circle is named 
yo Kether or Cether.—Kether, vel prima Sephi- 
rah, eft circulus (d), hence in Irifh Ceizbar or Ke- 
thar, arod, a bundle of rods, and in Chaldee the 
fame word fignifies Virgula una ornatu caufa ho- 
tata,— Apex, virgula, fuper literas notata ;—— 
hence Mai Geth, Litere, 1119) Githan, Character, 
figura literarum, from whence the Irifh Abgitar, 
¡TIN 

From this Ogham or Bafis, was formed the 
linear Ogham, called Ogham-Craobh, confifting 
of a perpendicular line, reprefenting the ftem or 
trunk of the tree ; on each fide of which the cha- 
raCters.are drawn horizontally, as in Pl. I. fig. 2 
according to the ancient verfe following : a? 


(c) Copied from an ancient Irifh MSS. called the Book of - 
Ily mote. 
(d) See Dr. Burnet’s learned Archol. Philof. C. 8. See alfo 


Beith 
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Beitb na haonar dom laimh deis. 
Luis dis gan eifleis. 
Fearan triur. Sail ceathrar gan chear. 
ls Nuin con a coigear. 
Huatb na haonar dom laimh cli. 
Duir, dis go ndeighni. , 
Sc. &c. Ke. 


THAT 18, 


B one ftroke on the Rigbt-band fide; L two; 
F three ; S four ; and N fivc. 

H one on the Left-hand; D two, tic. &c. - 
Irifh Grammar. Edit. 2d, oétav.) 


This perpendicular pofition of the Stem . or 
Trunk, was altered by the moderns to an hori- 
zontal pofition, and the ftrokes or characters be- 
came perpendicular; but they referred to the 
original pofition by calling the under part of the 
Horizontal Line, the Right-hand fide, and the 
upper part, the Left-hand fide. This could be 
done only by drawing the fcheme as in Fig. II. 
by which means the Alphabet was read from 
Right to Left, according to the Oriental manner, 
which I apprehend is the true reading of every 
Ogham Infcription of ancient date. 

The Uirceacht na Ngaois (d) or Primitive in- 
firuGtion of Wifdom, commonly called the Prim- 


(d) The name of the moft ancient Grammar of the Irith, 
which appears to contain nothing of the original but the Name. 
It is, fays a celebrated Irihh Grammarian, replete with ufelefs 
terms, which feem to have been invented “rather to puzzle thar 
to inftru& : there is no illuftration-of the fenfe, and the explana- 
tion is conceived in terms more difheult than the text. 


mcr 
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mer of the Bards, directs the reading from left to 
right, according to the examples copied from that 
book at Fig. 3. but this is evidently the work of 
modern bards. 

Hitherto there has been but one Monument dif- 
covered in Ireland with the Ogham infcription at 
Callan Mountain in the County of Clare: (See Pl. 
1. Fig. 6.) although many are mentioned in 
Irifh MSS. no pains had been taken to difcover 
them ; this one is a fufficient proof of the former 
exiftence of the Character ; until more are difco- 
vered and comparifons made, we ‘mutt fufpend 
our judgment of the value of each Character, be- 
caufe the Book of Ballymote, the only one that 
we have feen, (except the Uiraceacbt) gives many 
ridiculous explanations of the Ogham, which all 
vary in the powers of the Character. (See Note 
GG for the accounts of the difcovery of this 
Stone. ) 

The Strokes or Characters being drawn hori- 
zontally, refemble the Ukim Alphabet of the Chi- 
nefe, introduced by Fo-5i, who according to Mon/. 
Bailly was a Scythian. (e) 

One 


. (e) Couplet fays, the firft Chinefe Letters confifted of ftraight 
lines, horizontally drawn parallel to one another, and were of 
different lengths and varioufly combined and divided. Martinius 
fays the fame, and they both give feveral {pecimens of the moft 
ancient manner of writing them, Thefe L ine-Letters were con- 
tained in the Book called Yekim or Ukim which was thought to 
be older than Hu-kim, and was afcribed to Fo hi; but no body 
undertook to explain thefe lines before Ven Vang a tributary 
Prince 1100 Years B C. Couplet adds, before the time of 
Fo-hi they had knots of Lines, inftead of (traight lines for letters. 
They had alío a fort of letters like the prints of birds feet, afcri- 

bed 


! 
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One of the Alphabets in the Book of Ballymote, 
is in the form of Fig. 4, which very much refem- 
bles the unknown Characters at Perfepolis. Celfi- 
us thought thefe Characters related to the Runic, 
but the ingenious Gebelin juítly obferves, there 
is a greater refemblance between the Irifh Ogham 
and the Perfepolitan unknown Characters: in 
both, the value or power of the Letters, depends 
on the number of Strokes, or darts, and in each 
the number never exceeds five: the Ogham Cha- 
racter called Ambancoll, compofed of four ftrokes 
croffed by three others, is alío to be found on the 
Perfepolitan Infcription. (f) See Fig. 5. 

Gebelin is followed by the learned Monf. Bail- 
ly, "who produces this fimilarity of Character, as 
a ftrong proof, of the ancient Perfians, having 
defcended from our Southern Scythians. (g) Bailly 
is of opinion they were numeral Characters. ** Les 
uns C9 les autres femblent appartenir d une langue 
numerique, fondee fur CINQ, le nombre des doigts de 
la main," | 

The Ogham ferved alfo for Mufical Notes, in 
which cafe, the icme A was only ufed; this 
Aicme or Divifion contains the five Vowels only, 
as l. UL li. tll, ikl. ftand for A. O. U. E. I. 
Hence the Vowels were named Gu, or Guth, i. e. 
the Voice, (Lat. Vocalis), and the Ogham when 


bed by Kircher to the ‘Emperor Choam Hain. (See Couplet 
Scientia Sinenfis. Proem. Declar. p. 38, and 54. € Martin. Sin, 
Hift. L. 1. p. 14. 

Fohi taught the Chinefe to write by Lives or Strokes. Jack- 
fon's Chron. p. 434. 

(f) Gebelin. Origine de L'ecriture. V. 2. 

(g) Lettres fur l'Adaniide, p.457. 

ufed 


~ 
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ufed for Mufick, was called Mogh or Modh. (h) 
Gu is the Hebrew Ay) Gaha, mugire, boare, 
whence yu Goha, expirare—imo & Gaba, extol- 
tere fe.—Nam ut Hinnitus, ita & Mugitus ac Bo- 
atus, exultantium animalium argumenta funt— 
hinc Coa» deploro, gemo, mugio.—Syriacé Gaba, 
exclamare, hinc 93705, Clamor, Vox,—hinc Nyp 
Kaha, Grecé Koxxulw, Canto.—hinc (13222 Mega- 
he, Mugiens, Sonans, Gr. Muxaw, refono. (i) 
The general name of the Ogham, when written 
on the right Line was Fiodh or Feadh, that is, 
Trees, becaufe the tree was the emblem. of Litera- 
ture amongít the Scythians; hence Hercules ar 
Siim Breac, received the name of Fidius: hence 
Rus a tree, and Rus knowledge ; whence Rus- 
tam the trunk, Club, tree of knowledge, was ano- 
ther name of Hercules ; Ru/fam Nomen propr. Viri 
& Perfis, Hercules. (Golius.) | 
Feadh which fignifies a Wood, Trees, &c. was 
the expreflive name of the Alphabet, not Lecaufe 
the ancients wrote on wooden Tables, before the 
invention of Parchment, but becaufe a Trece was 
the emblem of literature. (k) Feadh fignifies a 
Bullrufh, alfo, which was the Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphick of Letters, if we believe Horus Apollo ; 
Plate 2. Fig. 6. To this they added a Sieve, be- 
caufe, fays he, a Sieve was made of that Vegeta- 
ble. But, Creath, or Criath iu Irifh, fignifes 


(h) Uiraceacht, 

(i) Thommaffin, Glaff. Un. Hebr. 

(k) Ipfe litere, Feadha, i, e. Sylvz, antiquitus dice funt; 
& anté pergamenz ufum ‘Tabulz erant e betulla arbore compla- 
Nate quas Oraiun & Taibhle Fileadh, 1. e. Tabulas Philofo-ni- 
cas dicebant. Ogygia. p. 233. Differt. on the hittory of Ire- 
land, by Mr. O'Conor. 

Árts, 
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Árts, Science, Knowledge, and a Sieve; Creatach, 
a hurdle i. e. Sieve-like, made by weaving. the 
branches of trees, as Feadb, does a Bullrufh and 
literature; now as we find moft of the Hiero ly- 
phicks, given by Horus Apollo, to end in 
the fame manner, in the Irifh Language, and not 
in the Egyptian, or any Oriental diale&, the Sou- 
thern-Scythian, lrifh, or Perfian, excepted, we 
have given fome examples at Note K, and ex- 
preffed our ideas, that all the Hieroglyphicks gi- 
ven by Horus Apollo, are Scythian and not 
Ægyptian; and that the Work under that Title, 
is the impofition of fome Greek Philofopher. 

The words of Horus Apollo (p. 47.) are 
Hós Alyunha >eeupala— Aiyvæha di rpappola Suaceres, à 
Ícpo) peus ia, » «ripae, Minar X, xooxior, Xy ax otvÍov Gaypapodoir. 
Quomodo Z:gyptias literas.—Caterúm ZEgyptias 
literas, aut facrum fcribam, aut finem inventes, 
Atramentum, Cribrum, € "funcum pingunt. To 
which the Commentator adds, Ægyptii ex Junco, 
& Papyro Cribra primi invenerunt. It is more 
probable that the Egyptian Juncus and Papyrus, 
were the fame, and that neither were originally 
the fymbol of literature, as Creat in Irifh fignifies 
a Tree, and Creat-rach a Wildernefs, whence 
Feadh and Creat are fynonimous. 

From Feadh or Fiodh, a Tree, proceeds Foedh, 
Fodh, Knowledge, Art, Science, which in the 
Sanfkreet or Brahman languages is written Ved. 
(f and v being commutable,) and from Hercules 
being the inventor of this Feadh or Fiodh he was 
called Fidius. | 

In the Bhaguat-Geeta of the Brahmins, tranflat- 
ed by Mr. Wilkins, and publifhed by Governor 

Haftings 
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Haftings in 1785, we find the origin of this Ved 
is alfo from a Tree. | 


Lecture -J 5 é 
Of Pooroofh-ottoma, 
Kreefhna. 


* The incorruptible being is likened unto the 
tree Afwatta, whofe root is above, and whofe 
branches are below, and whofe leaves are the Veds. 
He who knoweth that, is acquainted with the 
Veds. t branches growing from the three Goon. 
or Qualities, whofe leffer fhoots are the objects of 
the organs of fenfe, fpread forth fome high, fome 
low. The roots which are fpread abroad below, 
in the regions of mankind, are reftrained by ac- 
tion. Its form is not to be found here, neither its 
beginning, nor its end, nor itslikenefs. Whena 
man hath cut down this Afwatta, whofe root is fo 
firmly fixed, with the {trong ax of difintereft, from 
‘that time that place is to be fought from whence 
there is no return for. thofe who find it: and I 
make manifeft that firft Pooroo/h from whom is 
produced the ancient progreilion of all things." — 

« There are two kinds of Pooroo/h in the world, 
the one corruptible, the other incorruptible. 
There is another Pooroo/h molt high, the Paramat- 
ma or fupreme foul, who inhabiteth the three regi- 

ons of the world, even the incorruptible Eefavar.” 

- This is evidently a refined Sophiftry of the 
Brahmans, on the original emblem of the Scythian . 
Tree of knowledge.—Eefwar is the Irifh 4osfhear, 
(pronounced Ee/vear), an attribute of the great | 
Creator ; it is the Etrufcan E/ar, fh in Irifh pro- 
nounces V; thus fhead, is the Sanfkreet Ved,— 

F the 
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the Brahmanick Kree/bna, an incarnation of the Des 
ity, according to their interpretation, is the Irith 
Crifean, holy, pure, whence Crifean a Prieft. In 
the fame manner the Irifh Ogh or Oigh a Circle, 
is the Sanfkreet Tog ; and there is no word, fays 
Mr. Wilkins, will bear fo many interpretations as 
this. Its firft fignification is junction or union : it 
is alfo ufed for mental and bodily application : 
but in the Baghavat Geeta, it is generally ufed as 
a theological term to exprefs the application of the 
mind in fpiritual things, and the performance of 
religious ceremonies, hence Yogee a devout man.” 

In the fame manner the Irifh Ogb a Circle 3 
Ogh, pure, clean, undefiled, holy : Oigh, a Hero: 
Eag, wifdom, mental application. Not only in 
this work, *but in all other tranflations and expla. 
nations.of the Sanfkreet or Brahmanic Philofophy 
and Mythology, we find the words correfpond 
with the Irifh, both in letter, in fenfe, and in fome 
places the Irifh gives the explanation, as for ex- 
ample; Grea in the Sánfkreet, is the obje& of 
wifdom, but Gria in Irifh, is Wifdom, Science, 
Learning, becaufe Gnia is a tree, and fynony- 
mous to Feadh, or Ved. 

The Irifh have another Ogham,. called Ogham 
Coill, that is, the Ogham of Mercury, or the Cir- 
cles of Tait. Coll, i. e. Tait, i. e. Mercurius, fay 
the Old Gloffarifts. In Chaldee the name of Mer- 
cury is p55 Kolis, (1) he was fo called from i9 
Col. menfuravit, 5955 Colil, Circulus, Arab. Kil. 
Mekil, menfura, metrum : hence Err-Cuill in 
Jrifh, illuftris Mercurius, which being confounded 
by the Greeks, with Earrcol'the Merchant, gave 
rife to the Greek fable of Hercules difputing the 
tripod with Apollo. 

: (1) Plantavit. Lex, Hebr. 
The 
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The Ogham Coll is not an Alphabet, as our mo- 
dern Bards have made it, but Circular Scales, for 
the due ordering of the terminating Vowels in 
Verle, and was originally the fame with the 
Arabic Derwyet (m) or Circles given by thelearned 
Dr. Clark, in his Profodia Arabica, publifhed at 
the end of Pocock's Carmen Tográi, Oxford 1661. 

The Citcle thus became the Emblerh of Poetry; 
Circulus Poematis Genus: Ad Anni autem fimili- 
tudinem Poematis etiam genus Circulus appellatur, 
cujus Ariftoteles AnalyCticis meminit. (Hieroglyp * 

Hori. Apollon: p. 412.) | 

We refer a more particular deftription of the 
Ogham, to a future publication, arid fhall only 
obferve, that our Scythian Hero, being the fup- 
pofed author of this menfuration Table of Verfe, 
he was called Mea/ar, from Meas exact meafure- 
ment, Cadence, whence probably «ésa Mufa; if 
not from “pa Mofar, Eruditio ; hence the Greeks 
made Hercules, the Mu/agetes, or conductor ot 
the Mufes. Abbe Le Fontenu, quotes Diodorus, 
Hocrates, Paufanias, Ariftotle, Dionyfius Hal. 
to prove Hercules was a inan of univerfal know: 
ledge. fkilled in Theology, Philofophy, Aftrono- 
my, Poetry, and the Art of Divination, and 
therefore a fit perfon to be honoured with the title 
of Mufagetes (n). | | 

'The Scythian or Irifh Hercules having voyaged 
into Africa, and ftudied under Egyptian Artifts, 
as our hiftory confeffes, might there have learned 
the Rudiments of Literary writing. I confefs, 
lam inclined to think that Nemed and his Colony, 


~ (m), Hence the Irifh Draohad a bridge, an Arch, er Circle. 
(n) Acad. Bell. Lettr. T. 7. p. 51. 62. 


Fa were 
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* Clufters of Grapes. Numbers Ch. 13. V. 23. 
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were the Phenician Kings (Shepherds) as Africa- 
nus calls them, for the 6th and laft is called Afs 
by Manetho, and by Africanus and Eufebius, he 
is called Archies: but by Syncellus he is named. 
Kertus, which I think is a corruption of Creat i. c. 
Science, another name of our Irifh Hercules. 

The Emblem or Symbol of Literature, with the 
Irifh is a Tree, (o) or aSerpent, or both: the 
Tree has been converted to a Club: Cul! the Irith 


. name of Hercules-Mercurius, fignifies a Club, and 


alfo a tree; hence we find on all the moft ancient 
medals of Hercules, a Club, a Tree, a Serpent, 
or a Lyre, for he was Ogham, that is, the Harmo- 
nic Circle, the Hercules Ogmius of the Gauls; he 
was the. Rufam of the Perfians, becaufe Rus in 
lrifh fignifies a tree and knowledge or Science. 

The Olive tree in Irifh called Scol-Og, or, Sgal- 
Og, that is, the Botrus Herculis, or Berry-bearing 
tree of Oga, was particularly dedicated to him: 
hence the Greeks made that Tree facred to Miner- 
va, who in the Tyrian language was called Oga, 
not Onga, with two gamma, as we have proved 
in the introduction; hence Scol Sgo! metaphori- 
cally fignified learning, wifdom, prudence. ‘yo 
Sgol or Segol in Chaldee implies, proprietas, fub- 
ftantia, proprium, anditisthe Vowelof three points, 
* y becaufe like a Botrus or clufter of Berries, fay 
the Hebrew Lexiconifts. But Scol is any tree 
bearing Clufters: Heb iwn Efhcol, botrus; (p) 
and from the fame Root we have 594 Scol Y YOWN 
Efcol intelligentia, intelligere & NDW Scola the 

(o) Particularly the Mulberry and the OliveHercules’s 
Club was of the Olive tree. 


«(p) The place was called the Brook E/fco/ becaufe of the 


fame. 
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fame. bawn Efhcol Carmen eruditum, N3P-*3w 
Scal-tana a Mafter of Arts.. Mibu Mefhcaloth, 
Scientiz. The Rabbins faw plainly this metaphor 
of the word Scol; in the Talmud, Sota and Tè- 
mura, we have this explanation, Quid eft Son 
Efhcol ? (i. e. quare fic dicitur) Vir in quo omnia 
fant, and fuch was our Scol-Og or Trifh Hercules. 
In like manner ry"? Sith, the Olive tree, in lrith 
Suith, fignifies a man of letters ; it is fynonimous 
to "n 42 Dar, fays Schindler, which word we 
have fhewn from Hutchinfon and the Rabbins, 
always fignified the tree of Knowledge in the Gar- 
den of Eden; the word fignifies Splendor, Gloria, 
in its proper fenfe, and thus JA? Sith, is derived 
from 11 Siu, Splendor, fulgor; thus Caftellus, 
makes jaw vy Ef-Shaman, the Olive tree, the 
Pynus or Cyprefs, (for it is doubtful which), to 
be 477 bz Dar; multum fallor, nifi pow Saman 
hic idem ft quod 44h ba Dar Lev. 23. 40. Ci- 
trus, viz. 4M Targ, arbor oleaginofa à cujus vel 
cortice elicitur Oleum Av. 1. & 3153 (be Catub, 
fecundum Catub) apud Nehem ; aperte hoc indi- 
cat. Aff. Hof. 2. 5. See Caltellus at pom Saman. 
Here we have the Olive tree explained by Targ 
whence Targum, Explanation, Interpretation and 
by Catub, which fignifies Writing, but what is 
fill more, SND Cattab or Kettub, isa name of 
Mercury, the fuppofed Author or inventor of 
Letters. ANIO Mercurius qui Scripture przeft. 
(Schindler.) . 
. Gaoth is another name of Hercules in frith, 
becaufe the word fignifies Wifdom, prudence, 
Letters: it fignifies alfo the Sea; butI doubt 
much if this is the true meaning of the "T" 
Or 
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for Ter Goit in Egyptian is the Olive: unleís 
they borrowed the word from our Nemedians 
when in Africa, hence Zireacb-Gactb an Epithet 


of Hercules in Irifh, of which the Grecks formed 


Archegites, 

Herculem primum Oleaftri ramo coronaffe. 
Ad Gracos autem ex Hyperboreis ufque ab Her- 
cule Oleaftri arborem tralata memorant, qui di- 
cantur ultra Boream habitare. (Czl. Rhodiginus. 
Le&. Antiqu. p. 483: hence I prefume Odin took 
on him the name Gaut; from the Sui-Goth. 
Geeta, Enigma: commemorare, invenire, acque- 
rere). See Ihre at Geeta (+). 

In Montfaucon Vol. 2. p. 225, we finda Sym- 
bol of Hercules- Mercurius or as we Should exprefs 
it in lrifh of Ogbam-1 hoth ; itis a Tree converted 
by the Greeks into a Club, with the Caduceus 
at top: at bottom lye fome Sgol or Secol ; TOWN 
(PI. 2. Fig. 1.) Montfaucon thinks them ‘Ears of 
Corn, and that this Medal was defigned to fignify 

ercules, Mercury and Ceres; there is no In- 
{cription. Scribunt Greci Herculis clavam fuiffe 
ex Oleaftro, quam apud Sardonidem is reperiffet 

uinetiam depofitam in Troezene apud Mercurii 

tatuam quem «ooo vocant. (Lud. Cœl. Rho- 
diginus. ectionum Antiquarum. p. 458.) Oleam 
in Olympia plantafle Hercules memoratur. (id. 
ib.) a. a. in the figure at top are two zm Che- 
rut or palm branches, to hignify that Hercules was 


+ eva Vis, Virtus, xya Cogitare NOY Conflium qrv3 
Githan CharaQer; figura literarum. p3 Gath Struas lignea que 
refert formam torcularis: Angl. to get by heart, to forget. 
Carmen from £222 Cerem Vinea ; the NE of the Eu 
ene through another, 

| the 
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theinventor of writing, for MYM fignifies Sculptaand 
Ramus Palmz. Hence Chreat in Irifh, Art, Science, 
«writing ; and hence one of the names of Hercules 
in Irifh is Chreat, hence the Greek xzpacow Attice 
xapárro, xdpayue, xapaxr»p, Latin: Character, pro 
Scriptura, et literis. See Prof. Bayer de Num. 
Heb. Samar. p. 22. Nota: and Buxtorf. Lex. Cald. 
. 38. 

j in the fame Author Vol. 1. is a Hercules of 
"Tarfus, with a Serpent twifted round a pole fixed 
inthe ground; this cannot be the Hydra, fays 
Montfaucon, for Hercules is not in the attitude of 
ftriking it (Pl. 2. fig. 2.) It is not the Hydra, but 
the Symbol of Wifdom, and therefore properly 
applied to our Ogha. Itis very remarkable that | 
this Serpent is the Arms of the ancient Milefian 
Irifh, who draw their Origin from this Siim Breac. 
** The Milefians from the time they firft conquer- 
$ ed Ireland, down to the Reign of Ollamh-Fod- 
£ hla made ufe of no other Arms of diftin&ion in 
* their Banners than a Serpent twifted round a 
* Rod, after the example of their Gadelian An. 
* ceftors: But in this great Triennial Affembly 
* at Tara, it was ordained by Law, that every 
* Nobleman and great Officer fhoyld by the - 
** Heralds, have a particular Coat of Arms affign- 
© ed to him", (Keating’s Hift. of Ireland, large 
fol. p. 143) 

In the fecond vol. p. 224. is another Hercules, 
ftanding by the Scol-Og, the Olive Tree, or Tree 
of Hercules, the fymbol of Literature; he holds 
in his left hand 4 fprig or branch of the fame 
tree, and with his right he refts on his club. (Pl, 
2. fig. 3.) At the foot of the tree is the lyre, the 
fymbol of Hercules Mufagetes, and from the 

"X od ' branches 


v 
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branches are fufpended two Oghams, the Ogham 
Craobh .and the Ogham Cuill, formed by the 
Greeks into a crown of laurel and another of ivy. 
Near him is an altar dedicated to Oghai. Mont- 
faucon does not tell us where the monument was 
found, but by the infcription it was Roman. In 
the fame chapter is another Hercules Mufagetes, 
que joue actuellement de lyre, who actually is playing 
on the lyre, fays Montfaucon, in a furprize, for 
he had juft before told us, that Hercules Mu/fagetes 
was imported from Greece to Rome by Fulvius, 
who had placed him with the nine Mufes, as the 
proper guardian of them, becaufe of his great 
{trength. The original had no fuch idea, he was 
the author of poetry and harmony. The invent- 
or of an Ogham Craobh character, which was ufed 
in facred writings, and which at the fame time 
ferved for mufical notes; and of an Ogham Coil 
or circular fcales of Profodia ; by cafting the eye 
on the Ogham figure, will be readily difcovered 
the origin of the Greck mufical notes, confifting 
of letters ftanding in all diredions, according ag 


* 


they are claffed in our Aicme—thus ` 


: R € 
r è 
"E 


See Burnet's excellent diflertation on the mufick 
of the ancients. In like manner, our Ogham 
notes marked the accents in verfification, whence 
I think the Arabic word Aghem, which fignifies 
-the true pronunciation of the vowels in reading 
that Language. Hence Hercules was called Ma, 
not from Mount Ida, as Gebelin properly obferves, 

| but 
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but from y ida, fcience; knowledge, i. e. Eid, 
connoitre. (Gebelin, p. 235.. Allegor. Orient.) 
Hence Fad in Irifh fignifies knowledge, fcience, 
poetry, mufick, and Eadarmas, theart of invention. 
- In like manner our Philofopher is fometimes re- 
prefented with three apples or oranges, as having 
gathered the fruit of the philofophic tree. In this 
light Cedrenus underítands this fable. At Hercu- 
les, inOcciduis terre partibus, primus Philofophiam | 
inftituit. Quem mortuum ab ipfo prognati in 
Deorum numero retulerunt. Herculem iftum 
pingunt indutum loco veftis pelle Leonis, clavam 
ferentem, ac tria tenentem mala, que fabulantur | 
cum Dracone clava occiíffo abítuliffe. Hoc no- 
tant eum mala, ac varia cupiditatis confilia clava, 
hoc eft Philofophiz ope viciffe. (Cedren. Annal.) 

In like allegorical fenfe are the two trees of 
Geryon or Hercules, which dropped blood and 
milk. Arbores illic etiam effe tradunt, qua nuf- 
quam alibi terrarum inveniuntur, appellatas autem . 
Geryonios, $ duas tantum effe. Ortz funt autem 
juxta Sepulchrum, quod illi Geryon ftatuerunt, 
fpeciem ex pinu, piceaque commixtam habentes, 
fanguinem vero ftillare. (Philoftrat. de Vit. Ap- 
pollon. 1. 7. c. 19.) , 

Strabo, l. 3. defcribes thefe trees in a different: 
manner, Gaditane vero arbori, & illud innatum 
efle traditur, quod uno fraco ramo /ac effluit ; 
quod fi radicem abfcimderis, minii humor exun- 
dat—all allegorical of the tree, the Irifh emblem 
of learning, fcience and philofophy, originally the 
fymbol of our learned Hercules, or Siim Breac. 

To prune the tree, or the vine, fignified to com- 
pofe a hymn : to wreath the pruned branches into 
Ogham or Circles, had the fame fignification. 
Hence in Irifh Damh, a poet, a learned man. 

| Damba, 
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Damba, a poem from the Chaldaic pmo“ dama, 
-fuccidere, excidere. The Jews altered the firft 
letter of this word into + and wrote it wat Zamar, 
which fignifies to prune the vine, and to fing 
‘pfalms, or compofe hymns. Zamar putare, præ- 
cidere vineam.  Zemera Palmes, Surculus, Pro- 
pago. Mazmerot Falces vinitonz. Forfan ex 
Dama, Succidere, Excidere, D. vel Dalet, verfo 
in Z, vel Zain—hinc Zamar, Zimmar, pfallere. 
Zemir, Zemira, Zimra, Cantus, Cantio. Zammer 
. Chald. Cantor, Muficus. Zemara, Cantio, Mufi- 
ca. Mizmor, Plalmus. Attenditur in his forfan, 
quod in vocibus etiam & cantibus fint incifiones, 
ficat in avibus minuritiories. Apud Gallos la 
Taille in utrumque fenfum fle&itur, five in Vinéa, 
five in Mufica; Huc refer Chaldaicum Mezameraia 
Pfalterium.' Jerem. 1. 11. 18. ubi Zain pro 
more verfo in D, fit Me-Dameraia & inde Gall. 
nunc Mandore. Nec’ aliud forfan eft Mardospa, 
Pandura, Inftrumentum Muficum: unde apud 
Lampridium Pandurizare, hoc inftrumento ludere. 
Ab hoc Zamar fit Hifp. Zambra Saltatio Mauro- 
rum, item Hifp. Zambra Feíte des Mores, Bal, 
Danfe, Ital. Zimara, Azimarre ; Gall. Simarre vef. 
tis magnifica cantorum in publico. (Thomafhn, 
Gloff. Univ. Heb.) To which we may add, hence 
the Irifh Damb/a, and the Englifh Dance. 

The origin of this fymbol is to be found in Irifh 
documents only. The olive tree and the vine, fa- 
cred to Siim Breac, (the father of letters and of 
poetry and of mufic, the inventor of the Ogham 
tables, for all thefe purpofes) was the emblem of 
literature in general. To prune the tree, to weave 
the fmall branches into Ogham, Crowns or Circles, 
£gnificd to compofe in verfe, and hence each letter 

| of 
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of the Irifh alphabet was denominated from trees, 
and fo were thofe of the Samaritan, or Hebrew, 
and the Chaldaic, as we fhall prove hereafter. 

. In like manner the Irifh or Scythian Curm the 
vine; Hebrew Cerem forms the Latin Carmen. A 
: Cerem eft etiam Gre. Kp, fufpendo, ut fufpen- 
duntur vites: Hinc etiam Carmen, quod primi 
verfus comici decantati fuerint, in curru vehente 
fcenam, vitibus obumbratam. (Thomaflin.}— 
"The origin of the fymbol was concealed to this 
learned Gloffariít. 

To this let us add the emblematical ufes of 
trees in the fcripture, Gen. 2. v. 9. ** the Aleim 
‘made every tree defirable for tbe inftrument of vifion.” 
‘What it was they coveted to fee or know, needs no 
explaining, fays Mr. Hutchinfon, for after the 
writing of the law, we find this was an emblematical 
inftitution, mentioned Nehemiah y. v. 15. They 
were to live under booths covered with boughs of 
the emblematical tree as of Sith, the olive and 
boughs of the tree paw, (Seman) Oil, &c. This 
furely could not be the olive tree, and we know of 
ño other bearing oil: it muft have been the Dar, 
Catbub or Morus, the emblem of literature, all - 
derived from the tree alphabet of the ancient Scy- 
thians. | 

The next figure isa Hercules playing on the 
lyre, from Count Caylus. See his antiquities, 
V. I. p. 47.— The figure before mentioned from 
Montfaucon, did not verify it to be Hercules, but 
here the club is to be feen lying by his -fide.. 
(Pl. 2. fig. 4-) : | 
-- And in this admirable Antiquary's collection, 
v. 1, pl. 88. is the true Hercules Ogmius of Gaul, 
being a terminus im Bas relief on an urn found at 


Sifteron, 
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Sifteron, a {mall townin Provence. (Pl. 2. fig. 5.) 
On one fide he is wreftling with a man, to fhew 
his conquelts and his ftrength, and two Ogham's 
fupported on a Tripod, feparated the figures. 
Deux couronnes font placées auprés du vainqueur, 
comme pour ranimer fon courage. This may have 
been the defign of the Roman artift who made 
this groupe in Gaul ; but the original idea was 
an Ogham Craobh and an Ogham Cuill, as 
Hercules is here reprefented. with the Cadu- 
ceus, an inftrument fnatched from our hero, 
and Lege to Hermes by the Greeks. If we 
confider the conftruction of the Caduceus, we 
fhall find in it every fymbol appertaining to our 
hero. It is defcribed as producing three leaves 
united, whence Cooke thinks it intimates a triple 
perfonality in the Deity. Homer exprefsly calls it 


PaBsov 
Xpvothiy rpiereimaor. The golden three-leafed wand. 


At the extremity of it was annexed- a circle, the 
Ogham, an emblem of the Hermetic wand, fays 
Cooke—two: ferpents entwined the rod, one of 
which, fays Cooke, — reprefent the arts for 
which they were particularly famous, as their mu- 
fic, eloquence, and aftronomical learning. He is 
{peaking of the Canaanites; but one of them at 
leaft was diftinguifhed as a feraph, by the expanded 
wings—it is the compleat hieroglyphic of the 
mighty ones (a). The wings were added from a 
whim of the Greeks, making Hermes a fwift mef- 
fenger of the gods. The Doétor then concludes, 


(a) Dr. Cooke's Enquiry into the Patriarchal Religion, 
P. 56. 
by 
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by deriving the name Mercury from the Celtic 
Merc merchandize, and Ur, a man, which is, 
fays he, the true meaning of 1y33 Canaan, a 
trader. This may be true of Mercury as the God 
of Merchandize, but has nothing to fay to our 
original Caduceus. Now the very derivation of 
the word Caduceus or Cerycius, as originally writ- 
- ten, fully explains whence the word is derived. 
Cerycium eft legatorum ornatum. Alexander ab 
Alexandro. Sane nec dubium, quin latina vox è 
Graeca originem ceperit. Neque obftat, quod 
xupuxsor vulgo fcribatur per s. A xupúxior igitur, vel 
potius xapuxior five xapuxtov dixere latini Caduceum— 
Voflius—See him alfo at Caduca Oliva—but the 
Greek word is formed of the Irifh Croc, the fignum ' 
honoris, the horns of glory, the fame as the He- 
brew yop whence the Irifh Cearn-duais or Kearn- 
. duais, Athletic Laurel—fo likewife Kearn-Croc, 
the honorary reward for an athletic prize. 

Hence Count Caylus, the beft antiquary of this 
age, was much aftonifhed to find a Caduceus in 
the hand of Hercules. Hercule paroit avec le Ca- 
ducée, ce que je n'ai remarqué fur aucun autre 
monument & dont je vais me fervir pour expliquer 
un paffage du Ciceron : ou l'Orateur Romain de- 
mande à fon amis Atticus, des Hercules—Mercures. 
J’avois toujours penfé que par-cette expreffion, il 
falloit entendre des ftatues d'Hercule, fimplement 
terminées en gaines: mais on voit par ce monu- 
ment, que ces ftatues renuniffoient de plus les 
fymboles de ces deux divinités. (b) 

Without the affiftance of Irifh documents, this 
muft for ever have been inexplicable to all antiqua- 


(b) Caylus Antiq. v. 2. p. 218. 
ries. 
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ries. Oir Hercules fnatches the honours due td 
Thoth ; he pretends to the invention of letters and 
of verfe—the fcales for both thefe arts are honour- 
ed with his name Ogham—yet the Irifh antiquaries 
diftinguifh the cheat, calling the letter Ogham 
fimply Ogham-Craobh, the Ogham of the branch, 
but the other Ogham-Cuill, or the Ogham of Tait, 
i. e. Mercury. Cicero mentions a Hercules, the 
fuppofed author of the Phrygian letters. (T. 4. 
p. 434.) Hercules traditur ZEgyptios; quem ai- 
unt Phrygias litteras confcripfiffe. 

And Cedrenus confirms our Hercules to have 
been the firft eminent philofopher. At Hercules; 
in Occiduis terre paribus, primus philofophiam in- 
ftituit, quem mortuüm ab ipfo prognati in deo- 
rum numero retulerunt. (Cedr. Annal. f. 16.) 
The learned Monf. Bailly has proved the primitive 
Hercules originated with the Scythians. Ne voilà: 
t-il pas encore Hercule dans Scythie, ow nous re- 
trouvons, toutes les origines, exécutant fes exploits, 
& portant des bienfaits fur le Caucafe, d’où les At- 
lantes font partis, ainfi que le Culte du Soleil, € 
ou les Perfes prennent leur origine, & commence- 
ment de leur hiftoire? (Lettr. fur l'Adlantide, p: 

09») . | | | 
: Having now anticipatéd what we had to fay of 
Hercules in the chapter Mythology, we return tà 
the old names of Spain, to fhew that no other lan- : 
guage but the Irifh can explain them; which we 
think a {trong prefümptive proof that, the ancient 
lrifh were the firft colonifts of that country. 

We have fhewn the fignification of the word 
Tar, i. e. Trans, extra, whence Tar-tefs and Tar- 
feis. The Zurdetani of Spain are in fome authors 
called Turduli ; thefe are allowed to have been an 

ancient 
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ancient colony of Phznicians. Strabo places them 
about the river Boetis and Tarteffus. Dutan in 
Irifh fignifies a nation, a people; Dutai land, re- 

ion, country. Duile fignifies a pleafant country, 

m duilam to take pleafure, and is fynonimous 
to Aileas, hence Tar-dutan, the diftant nation ; 
Tar-duile, the diftant pleafant country, the Elyfian ` 
fields, Hebr. py alas, laetari, Turditania regio 
Iberiz, qua etiam Baetica vocatur circa Betin 
fluvium, Incolz Turditani & Turduli.  (Ste- 
phanus.) | 

The river Betis, was fo called, becaufe it divi- 
ded Turditania into two equal parts nearly. Bæ- 
tican nominarunt Phenices ab amne Beti qui me- 
diam fecat. (Bochart.) In Irifh Beith-is, Beith- 
as, Beith-ifce, the middle water; the river that 
divides into beith, twain. 

Lufitania, was fo called from its plenty of her- 
bage, whereby fo many cattle were fed and multi- 
plied, that the Romans invented the fable of the | 
Lufitanian mares breeding by the wind. InLufi- 
tanis juxta flumen Tagum vento equas fetus con- 
cipere multi auctores prodidere, qua fabule ex 
equarum fecunditate & gregum multitudine natz 
funt qui tanti in Callecia & Lufitania ac tam per- 
nices vifuntur, ut non immerito vento ipfo con. 
cepti videantur. (Juftin. l. 44. c. 3.) Luis or Lus 
in Irifh is herbage, and Tan is region or country ; 
Luis-tan therefore fignifies the country abounding 
with herbage. Losin Irifh alfo fignifies the quick 
growth of herbage. Los, i. e. Fas, names extre- 
mely applicable to the foil of Lujitania. (c) 


(c) wh. Lafad, from Las and Sad, humor, a Sad, mamma 
uber, hence Lat. Luxuria. ral. Luffo, Lufluria wig Phous, 
abundare, multiplicari, augefcere—Lat. fufus, fuvio. Effufio 


Gall. profufion, 
The 
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- The next divifion of Spain was Tarracon, in 
which was the city of Cantabria, where our Irth 
hiftory profeffedly fettled a colony, calling them- 
felves at this day Clanna Baofcann, or the Bifcay- 
nan tribe. Cantabria might be fo called from the 
worfhip particularly paid there to Cann (Irifh) the 
full moon. Cann-to-bria the city of Bona Luna. 
Aftures & vafcones in finibus Cantabriz crebo re- 
bellantes, Wamba edomuit, & fuo imperio fubju: 
gavit. (d) Civitatem, que Cartua vocabatur & 
Pampilonem ampliavit, quam. Lunam vocitavit. 
Hence I think this province was called Tir-Cann, 
whence Tarracon, unlefs from the remotenefs of 
the harbour, from Gadir, it was called Zar-Cuaz, 
- the diftant harbour. | 

Gadir, fuppofed to be fo called from the Punic 
word fignifying an inclofure, Sepes. In Irifh Ga- 
tair, Gaidir, Cadair, Catgir, the C being com- 
mutable with G, and D with F; it is now written 
Catbair, and fignifies an inclofure, fuch as we 
. daily meet with in Ireland, called Raths, whence 

Mr. Shawe in his Irifh and Erfe diétionary tranflates 
Cathajr, a barrow, an intrenchment. 

Anas River—inter Tagum & Batim medius 
Lufitaniam a Betica dividit. Bochart derives it 
from N29 Ana Syriacé Ovis, in [rifh Uan; but I 
think all the rivers thus named in Ireland and 
Spain, were dedicated to 4nu or Nanu, mater de- 
orum, hence Ana—Liffey, the river that runs 
through Dublin. 

Ur, many places in Spain and Ireland have this 
name at the beginning and ending of words. See 
Gregor. Majanfius de Hifpania Progenie vocis Ur. 


(d) Wamba only reftored it to its ancient name, 


It 
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It fignifies a low ground, whence in Ifaiah, c: 24. 
v. 15. it is uled for a valley—hodie apud Vafcones 
Irura vailem fignificat. Hence in Spain Gracch. 
urris, Bit-uris, Calog.urris, Es-uris, Jlac-uris, 
Lacc-urris, -Ur-gallium, Ur-cefa, Ur-gavo, &c. 
and in Ireland Ur-gair, Ur-na-galla, . Baile-Ura, 
Ur-gial, &cs &c. from: Uir, a valley, a fituation 
by the low banks of a river. 

ll, begins the ancient name of many towns in 
Spain, which makes Majanfius think, the word 
fignifies a town; it is the Irifh and Arabic Eile, 
which fignifies a fettlement, or colony, as Eile- 
O'Carroll, Eile-Uagarty, &c. - So in’ Spain Iler- 
gavonia, flerdam, Ilipa, &c. 

Of thefe we fhall fpeak more particularly in 2 
work on the ancient Topography of Ireland. 

To conclude—It is, I think, pretty clear from 
Strabo, that fome colony: of people, remarkable 
for their (kill in navigation and their knowledge of 
letters, difcovered Spain and fettled in it, before 
the "I'yrians ; and that thefe mercantile people; be- 
ing fupplied by the firft difcoverers with the preci- 
ous commodities of that country, had fent. out 
three expeditions before they found out this great 
feat of wealth; the words of Strabo will juttify 
what I here affert, and who this fir colony could 
be, but our Nemedians fram the Euxine fea, and 
latly from Africa, 1 cannot devife. No hiftory 
lays claim to the difcovery but the Irifh, and to 
them, in. my opinion, it is: juítly due. Strabo, 
l. 3. p. 169.: fays, “ according to the Gaditanian 
* records (preferved it feems in the temple of 
* Hercules) being ordered by an oracle to fend a 
* colony to the pillars of Hercules, thofe that were 
i fent Qut, being come, to tbc entrance of the 

G “ Straights 
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< Straights near Calpe, thought this to be the end 
< of the habitable world, and the fpot where Her- 
** cules (our Siim Breac) had finifhed his expe- 
“ dition; bere they halted and offered a facrifice 
** for obtaining better information : but, the prefa- 
pe being unfavourable, they returned home : 
* being fent out a fecond time, they. advanced be- 
€“ yond the Streights to an iffand cenfecrated to 
* Hercules, fituate near Ozobia, a city of Iberia, 
‘© where they offered facrifices, judging the pillars 
. * of Hercules had been fixed at this place ; but, 
* no good omen appearing, they again returned 
«< home : being fent out a third. time with a fleet, 
& they landed in the ifland of Gades, and there 
“ built a temple at the eaft end of the iffand, and 
* a city at the weft.” 

Nothing can be more evident, either that the 
Tyrians did not find themfelves fufficiently trong 
- in the two firft expeditions to force a fettlement 
amongft our Feinoice, or that it was fo long after 
the pillars had been erected, that the memory of 
them had efcaped tradition. But what had the 
difeovery of the very fpot where the pillars ftood, 
fo do with the gold and filver of Spain, . which they 
undoubtedly were fecking ? It muft therefore have 
been for want of fufficient force that made them 
return a fecond time. And when they had made 
good their fettlement at Gades, we finda king of 
the Turdani, bold enough.: to contend with 
for the command of the Straighta by fea. A king 
of Spain equips a flect to engage the Tyrians, the 

pofed fir navigators of the world: the fac is 
related by Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. 1. e. 20. 
“Theron, king of the Mediterranean fide of 
* Spain, intending to plunder and deftroy the 


& temple 
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t temple of Gades, failed thither with a powerful 
* fleet, which the Phenicians (i. c. Tyrians) op- 
* pofed with their long (hips, and having di/puted 
* the victory for a long, time with equal fuccefs, 
* (zque marte) Theron's fleet, fruck with a pa- 
“ nic. terror turned off on a fudden, aad was con- 
© fumed by a fire from heaven. Some few of 
the mariners who eícaped the fire, being takem 
* up by the Pheenieians (Fyriams) declared, that 
* their panic proceeded from their having feen 
* terrible lions ftanding on the prow of the fhip, 
“ and that fuddenly the (Spanifh or) Iberian fhips 
* were confumed by fiery rays like thofe of the 
“fun.” Thefe facts related, no doubt, origi- 
nally by the Fyrians, is a convincing proof that 
they were not the firft navigators to Spain ; and it 
acceda no: comment to prove, that if the Iberians 
were able to equip a flect toengage the navy of 
Tyre, they were able to fend an invading fleet to 
Great Britain and Ireland, prior to the Tyrian 
fettlemene at Gades. Befides, it was of the utmoft 
importance to Theron to clear the feas to the 
weltward of thefe troublefome neighbours, for, by 
having a port at Gades, they intercepted his com- 
munication to the Caffiterides. Now, as we hear. 
of no inore difturbances of this kind after Theron's 
defeat, it is certain, the two powers .entered into 
ar alliánce, añd on this account, probably, the 
herians fhewed tlie'Tyrrans the way to the Cafi- 
terides. - | | 

There is a ftrong fimilarity in Infh hiftory to 
this account of Theron's defeat; it is in the reign © 
of Dathy, whom the. Irifh hiftorians place as low 
down as Anno Domini 438. They make him the 
lat of the Pagan king :—it runs thus, Dathi, 
p. Mes 32 


i. e. Fea- 
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i. e. Fearadac a ced ainm. Ocus in tan ro gabh 
righ n'Eirinn, do coidh is in domhan fair na heor- 
ba go Helpa. Ro bhoi tra fear firen anucht 
tfleibhe Helpa in tan fin. 1. Menia a ainm : boi tor 
daingin dithoghal ag fear Menia, &c. &c. Ar 
tainig Saignen-teineadh do nimh chuige ann fin 
gur rus marbh in righ ann, i. e. Dathi, whofe 
real name was Fearadac; when he was king of 
Ireland (i. e. Eirin parin or *9773y Iberia,) pof- 
fefled to the wef of the we? to Helpa or Calpe. A 
certain king, called Menia, was then building a 
ftrong tower in the bofom of Helpa—the ftory 
goes on to inform us that Dathi befieged the 
place, and was ftruck dead by lightning. Helpa 
has been miftaken by fome Irifh writers for the 
Alps ; the place here fignified was certainly Alpi 
or Chalpe, i. e. the Ship-hill; its original name 
was Briarius, corrupted from Bari-ros, in Irith, 
the promontory of the Jhip. Thus Ros-barcon, the 
little promontory of the fhip, in the river Barrow, 
navigable from thence for thips to the fea. Thus 
alfo what the Scythians firft named Cadas, Caras, 
Long or Arthrach, that is the Ship Ifland, Gadis ; 
the Tyrians named .^5ow Alpi, i. c. a fhip. La 
Erythia antigua la que oy fe llama ifla del leon: 
En veneración de efta Heroina, y de Hercules, les 
Phenice llamaron Alpha, fays the learned D. Xa- 
vier, in his hiftory of Spain, fpeaking of Europa 
carried off by a bull, for Alpha fignifies a bull and 
a fhip; he afterwards proves that the fhip was 
named the bull. 

On the oppofite fhore was bila, corrupted: 
from Bolo: (Baaxw) or Bologh, a fhip, and thefe 
formed the two pillars of our Hercules. The 
‘Spaniards now call Abila by the name of pec 

a. : . ^y 
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which fignifies an Ape, and we call it Apes-hill ; 
Ximiais a corruption of m% Siim, the plural of 
Si, a fhip. os | 

It is very remarkable that the ancient Irifh fpeak- 
ing of Spain, always expreís it by Jar-Eorpa, that 
is, the Weft of the Weft, or Welt of Europe. 
The Arabs and the Prophets do the fame, as we 
fhall fhew in a fubfequent chapter. This expreffion 
of the Irifh, fhews plainly, when thefe names 
were given to Spain, their anceftors were feated 
to the caftward of it, and gives great room to 
think the affertion we have made of their blending 
the ancient hiftory of their anceftors, when feated 
in the Eaft, with the hiftory of Ireland, is well 
founded. One, out of many examples, I íhall 
quote of their great navigator Ugan-mor, from the 
annals of the four mafters : Anno mundi 4606. 
lar mbeith 40 bliadhann comhlan d'Ugoine mor na 
righ Eireann agur iartba Eorba go biomlan go muir 
Talrrian, do rochar la Badbbhcadb, i. e. after Ugon 
the great had been king of Eireann (tranflated 
Ireland) 4o years, and all the «vef? of the weft com- 
pleatly to the Tyrrhene fea, he was killed by 
Badhbhcadh. :Thefe paflages evidently mark the 
 tranfaction to have happened when they were feated 
in Sicily or fome of the iflands of the Mediterra- 
nean eaftward of Spain, and not when finally: fet- 
tled in Ireland. ME 


~ 
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OF THE 
BREBER or SHILOA or BARBERY, 


Che defcendants of the ancient PERSIANS or. SCY THIANS, 
mentioned hy SALLUST,. PROCOPIUS, &c. 


. THE African Pyrates called Fomoraigh are faid 
to have haraffed this colony of Nemedians in their 
Weltern fettlemente, and to have followed them 
to Treland. MEM 

. REMARK & 


Fomoraigh Afrik, is a general name in lrifh 
hiftory for the Carthaginians ; the name fignifies 
¡Marine Heroes or Princes ; but here I take Fomo- 
raigh to imply that body of Perfians, who, ac- 
córding to the Punic annals given us by Sallult, 
‘as'before recited, did not quit Africa with the 
great. > he Nemediáns, but fettled itowards the. 
ocean. "Thefe people would naturally endeavour 
to fbare the benefit of the lucrative trade carried 
on by the colony fettled at Gadiz : and being as ex- 
pert mariners as their brethren, would endeavour 
alfo to purfue them to the Britifh ifles, from whence 
a more lucrative trade was eftablifhed by the Spa- 
nifh colonifts. This conjecture correfponds with 
the following account of thefe people, delivered 
to me by Maj. Tifdal, who received it from Capt. 
Logie, the Englifh conful at Morocco, 
| | | A manu- 
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A manufcript of a moft ancient date is now 
in the pofleflion of the Emperor of Morocco, de- 
fcribing the people of the province of.Sudas in 
South Barbary. ‘Their features, complexion, and 
language, differ totally from thofe of any other 
people on that continent.” a” Hee 

* Although this manufcript is fo old, it corref- 
ponds exactly with the charaQer of the prefent in- 
habitants of that country,” 

** It relates, that a part of thefe people bein 
once oppreffed by their Prince, croffed the Medi- 
terrannean into Spain ; from thence they travelled 
North, and found means to provide veffels from 
thoíe fhores, in which A embarked, and landed 
in a mountainous part of fome of the Britith ifles. 
At this prefent moment the people of Sudan al- 
ways fpeak their own uage, (unlefs in their 
intercourfe with the Moors) and this language has 
E affinity with the lrifh and Wah dia- 

* They are ced haired, freckled, and in all re» 
fpe&s a ftronger bodied, and more enterprizing 
people than the Moors. Their language is called 
Shiloagh ; they wear a checked woollen covering, 
put on in the fame manner as the Highlanders ufu- 
ally wear the Kelt.” o 

* They are the greateft travellers, and moft 
daring people of the Morocco dominions, and 
condu& all the Caravans. (e) 


(e) Mrs. Logie, the Confu's wife, was a native of Wales, 
and informed Maj. Tiídal fhe underftood many words fpoken 
by thefe people, and fometimes whole fentences. 


From 
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From. she Travels P G. HOST, Danilo Conful at 

` “Morocco, from 1760. to 1768; .tranflated from 
bis Works publifhed: in dii cs Language, in 
ame 


^ Or rue BREBE R. 


bs They s arc  fatisfied with conjectures, may 
perhaps derive the primitive inhabitants of Morac- 
co from Cham, fon ot Naah ; becaufe one of the 
provinces is to this day called Chus, the name of 
Cham's 'fon:: there is alfo a;Sebta or Sabta in this 
country, which was the mame of Chus’s. fon, 
but the Moors call: the defcendents of. theíc old 
inhabitants Breber and Shiah. We .íhall: país 
over thefe and other fabulous ftories told of Nep- 
tune, Atlas, Anteus, Kc, and ‘fhall only obferve, 
that. the inhabitants.. confift of various people, 
who have arrived here from the Eatt, at different 
periods, and who,..by force or intermarriages, 
have thruft the original inhabitants to the moun- 
tains ; but at what period and in what order this 
came to. país, is not eafy to determine. Some- 
thing may be gathered from Sa//u£ and Procopius, 
which are the moft circumftantial accounts | have 
met with. The words of Salluft are thefe, &c. 
bc.” (f) — 

e“ The Breber are well grown, tall and lean; 
they fuffer the hair to grow long behind, and 


(f) See this paffage quoted before. 
fhave 
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fhave the forepart to the top of their heads. A 
kind of Kefeb. or Shirbil 'conítitutes their drefs ; 
they feldom: wear fhirt or breeches. They are 
light, brifk and airy, and handle their fire arms 
with uncommon dexterity, twirling them round in ` 


. the air and catching them as they defcend: their 


mufkets are fometimes highly ornamented with 
filver and ivory t to the price. t fixty or eighty du- 
cats.” 

“ They live in the mountains in great fquare 


buildings, which commonly contains a family in 


each fide ; the building is generally provided with 
a lofty tower:or fpire, fometimes with two, from 
which they defend themfelves ; and if they find 
the enemy too ftrong, the alarm is given from the 
tops of the towers, and inftantly they gather from 
all quarters to oppofe the enemy. They call fuch 
a houfe or barrack Zagmin or Tigmin: (g) they 
are built of ftone, clay, and lime.  Befides thefe 
buildings they have many towns, and in thefe re- 
fide the principal 4mr-gar.” (h) — n 

s The name of Breber may have been given to 
this mountainous part of the country by the Arabs, 
in whofe language Ber fignifies — and Burr 
or Bureut, a delert; or it may come from the La- 
tin, Barbaria, or the Greek @sphagos.” 

*& The Breber ate certainly the old inhabitants 
of the country called Morocco; probably they 
were the ancient Getuli, who were diftinguifhed 
from the Melone Gatuli or- Blacks: that: lived to- 
wards Guinea: The Getuli feem to have been 


(g) In Infh Teagh cr Tigh, a houfe 3 Muin a mountain, 
(h) Amr, or Emir in Irifh, a chief, See ch. 2. PAE 
or Gart, the head Emir or Chicf. 


Phi- 
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Philiftines, Sabaans and ZEgyptians; the name 
of Golisb (1) is well known among them, for the 
children cry out to one ftronger than themfelves in 
fighting, youare a Goliab. Dapper cites Marmol, 
that the Jews of Barbary were the firk inhabitants 
of the Eafterly defarts of Africa, the defcendants 
of the Sabzans, who were conducted to this 
Ípot from Arabia felix, by their leader Mejick-Jj- 
rike. (k) The Arabs pronounce it Afrikia, but 
thofe Gzetuli who live in Tingitania, Numidia and 
Lybia, are called Breber-Xilober.” 

“ They call themfelves Amazing (1) er Ama- 
zirg, shane from Mazar, by which they may 
mean ZEgyptians ; the Moors call them promiícu- 
ouíly Breber or Sbilba. ln fhort it is almoft im- 
poffible to get a perfe& knowledge of this pco- 
ple; the remote and retired fituation of their 
places of abode ; their zeal for their religion and 
their enmity to chriftians, cuts off all communica- 
tion with us.” 

** The Breber have a language peculiar to them- 
Selves. J. Leo calls it Zame/et inftead of Tama- 
zirgt; it has little or no.affinity with the Moorifh 
or Arabic; they now ufe the Arabic character, 
which they learned of their Mahomedan paftors. 
But, whether this language is. the old Gartulian, 
Numidian, Phenician, Turkifh or Agyptian, or . 


(i) Golamh or Golav, a common epithet in Ireland for a ftrong 
man: this is no proof of their knowledge of the fcriptures. 

(k) wei Melacb-Ipharkia, Naute Dux, pro Mels- 
chim, Nautz, a Salía fic dii," (Thomaffin.) Trifh Mellach, 
a failor, Mil-a-Bhreac, or Siim Breac, as before. Hence 
Africa was known by the name of Barca. (Hyde.) 

(l) Arab, Al-Mazun, Nautz. See before. They write the 
name Amazing. . 

a mix- 
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a mixture of all, muft be determined by the 
learned. The following lift of words I got from. 
a learned Talb, who for many years was Iman in 
Tamenart, among the Breber." 

<< By this lift it will appear, «his language has 
not the leaft affinity with the Moorifh. Dr. Shaw 
has given a few words of what he calls the Shaw- 
iab {poken by the Breber in the Al/gher/fke moun- 
tains; in this lift we find hand, bread, milk, 
white, iron, barley, are nearly the fame; but a 
houfe he calls akbam, the rl anfern, &c. Per- 
haps the Shawiah is a dialect of the Lybians and . 
Phenicians, and the Tamazing of the old Gæ- 
tuli." 

** As to the derivation of the name Mauri, it 
has been obferved, Pliny and Varro call the Per- 
fians Faruf, and the Arabs name them Fars; but 
how Faruf could be changed into Maruf, and 
this again to Mauri, is not cafy to determine. 
Again, if we follow Salluft, and fuppofe Mauri 
comes from Medi, it is full as prepofterous; nor 
is Bochart’s opinion more probable, in deriving 
it from the Hebrew Abur, fignifying Welt, tho’ 
it is true, the Moors call all thofe dwelling between 
Telemfan and Asfi, Morgrebi, that is Weltern, 
and from Asfi to Nun, they are named Sufi; and 
the Spaniards call them  Z/garbes, from El-garb 
Weftern." 

. For this Author's lift of words, fee the end of 
this chapter. 


FROM 
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From SHAWS Travers INTO AFRICA. 


« THE Kabyles of Africa, fays Dr. Shaw, (in 

his travels through Africad from their fituation 
and language, feem to be the only people of thefe 
‘kingdoms who can bear any relation to the anci- 
ent Africans ; for it is fcarce conceivable but that 
the Carthaginians, who poflefled all Africa, muft, 
in confequence of their many conquefts and colo- 
nies, have in fome meafure introduced their own 
language, of which we have a fpecimen in Plau- 
tus ; and a ftill greater change muft it probably 
have fuffered from the fucceflive admiflion of the 
Romans, Vandals, &c. into their countries. 
Thus much is certain that there is no affinity at 
all betwixt what may be fuppofed to be the primi- 
tive words in the Shewiah, (as they call this lan- 
guage at prefent fpoken by the Montagnards) and ` 
words which convey the fame meaning in DEBE He- 
brew and Arabic tongues." (m) 
. © There is alfo a language of the mountaineers 
in S. W. Barbary called Sbhillab, differing i in fome 
words from the Showrab ; but the meaning of 
thefe names I could never learn.” 

For the lift of Sbowiab words from Shaw, Sec 
the end. 


(m) Then the Shawiah cannot be Punic, for that hada great 
affinity to the Hebrew. 


From 
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From the. Travels of Mr. JEZREEL JONES into 
Africa, publifhed attbeendof CHAMBERLA Y N's 
Oratio Dominica. 


DisseErRTATIO de LINGUA SHILHENSI, 
Ad amplifimum Virum D. Joh. Chamberlaynium. 


VIR HONORATISSIME, 


NULLUS mereo honorem quem mihi in com- 
municatione laboriofifünz que ac. utilifime 
tue Orationem Dominicarum colle&tionis exhibu- 
iti; virefque mihi deeffe fentio, infigne hoc Poly- 
glottum fpecimen epiftolà quadam illuftrandi, | 
preprimis cum nórim multos viros clariffimos fe- 
licifimó hoc jam peregiffe fucceffu. Tentabo ta- 
men (cum in magnis ct voluiffe fat fit) tuis ut. ob- 
fequar imperatis, aliqua de Shilbe vel Tarmazegbt 
lingua hic apponendi, que ut à me m'/eeba in ob- 
[curis delitefcente pro íolità tua humanitate be- 
nigné accipias, obnixe rogo. 

Diverfa: linguæ hujus dantur dialedi in Barba- 
ria, que ante Arabicam, primariam Mauritaniz, 
Tingitanize, et Ceefarienfis provinciarum linguam 
ibi obtinuére, et hodiernum inter Atlanticorum 
Sás Dara et Réepbean montium incolas folúm ex- 
ercentur. Differentia diale&orum et fermonis, : 
inter hos et alios vicinarum provinciarum incolas, 
ca primó ftatim auditu judicatur qua eft inter 

i . Wat- 
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. Wallicam et Hibernicam ; aft, fi fenfus vocum accu- 
rate examinetur, plané alium de iis ferendum eft 
judicium. — Meis auribus lingua Sbilbenfs, cum 
prinùm las regiones adirem, forum Wallicarum 
t9 Hibernicarum in gutturali pronuntiatione vecum 
referebant : Sic, cum mihi dactylos offerrent, di- 
centes “ Umz teeny” (n) [fume daGylos] illos me 
igne dactylos torrere velle credebam, cum tamen 
ignis in lingua hac aphougho, (o) vicino Hifpana- 
rum fuego, fignificet. Multi montium horum in- 
cole, dentibus reclufis, fibilantem loquendó ede- 
bant fonum: Et cum, per aliquot tempus, in 
Sancta Cruce (prouti a Lufitanis, qui ante cen- 
tum et quod excedit annos, eam imperio fubjece- 
rant, appellatur) degiffem, integram provinciam 
et diftriétam particularium focictatum hunc fibi- 
landi modum affectare inveni; an ut virum ali- 
quem clarifümum virtutumque famá percelebrem 
imitarentur, an ut fefe ab aliis tribubus et pro- 
vinciis diftinguerent, non conftat. 

Lingua Shilbenfis vek Tamazeybt, prater plani- 
ties Meíffz, Hahhz, et provinciam Dare vel Dra, 
in plus viginti viget provinciis regni Sus in Barba- 
ria Meridionali, quz omnes fte (p) przfixumr ha- 


- (n) Teeny, i.e ducdylus, the date tree. 

(o) Foigh, fag, daigh, all betoken fire ; as do fadi pa 
1. de foiuga teine, he blazed up the fire. It holds “in 

unds and fynonima, as fogha, wg: with an 
boiled ; poA burnin din luft ; Fgh mhar, en fee mir, 
arvelt i, e. the divifion of the year in the hot feafon ; apuigh 1. 
aphugh, tipened with heat, applied to corn, fruit, &c. hence the 
latin focus, Buc Fuad in Irith implies cold, chillinefs. 

(p) Jat, iath, a dittri& or region, often written in Irifh with 
a fingle i: -—fo alfo, ibh, a tribe or clan, is frequently written 
in the fame manner, and is always prefixed, as in the foregoing 
id ds of the Shilhz. 

bent, 
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bent, uti inter Hebreos fub lege : Ite Benjamin, 
pro Benjaminite; lte Hivi, pro Hivite; Ite 
Hitti, pro Hittite; Ite Jebuz, pro Jebuzitz ; 
fic etiam Ite-Ben Omoran ; Ite Mefegeena ; Ite Otta; 
Ite Achas ; He Stuckey, que ampliffima provincia 
ex multis familiis vel Hes, urbes, villas, muro- 
que cinGa loca, Federts, Agadeers, vel Kerria vo- 
cata, inhabitantibus compofita eft. Nomina ha. 
bitaculis hujus provincia impofita magnam affini- 
tatem cum aliis linguis habent: v. g. Kerria He- 
braica vox eft pro loco Jearim, Kirriath Yearim. 
Prope Saffy, fub 32 latitudinis gradu, datur hu- 
jufmodi locus Kirriath Mobamed el Gregy (q) voca- 
tus, i. e. Munimen Mohametis Greci. ‘Turrim 
appellant burje, (r) quod idem eft ac bourgh vel 
borrougb ; cafteltum | Keifarrea, i. €. Cæfaris man- 
fionem, (s) vocant. Ssepiffimé diverfitas linguae 
hujus in fono tantum conítitit, diverfimode in di- 
verfis provinciis ufitató ; et in nonnullis locis plu- 
rimas habent voces rem eandem exprimentes, 
prouti apud Arabes, Royl Infan, Ben Adam vi- 
vem, Hafan, Lavud, Zamel equum fignificat, Za- 
mel tamen et Lowot (t) frequenter et in quibufdam 
locis pro Sodomita fumuntur. Multa dantur He- 
brea, Latina, Greca, Punica, ac Carthaginenfia 
vocabula in linguá Shilhenfi ; e. ge Ayyel (u) in- 

(q) Cathair Mahamed ell Greigi, i, e. the city of Mohamed of 
the Grecian flock, i. e. tribe. Kaer, a city. 

y, Burg, a houfe; burg-aras, a great houfe ; bruige-dae, 
the fame. | 

(1) Caife.aras, caife-lan, a cattle. 

(t) Let. finful, guilty of heinous crimes, fornication, Sam-al, 
3 pleafant horfe. 

(u) Ail, beautiful, innocent ; ail-bien, a {mall flock of young ; 
ail-lean, a pet, a darling ; eiit, a deer, hence the Greek ellos, 
a fawn; all fom the Hebrew aielet, 

| fantem 
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fantem et Tayyelt (w) fervam in Shiihenfi ac He- 
brea fignificat, voces tamen hz etiam pro cervo et 
cervà fumuntur; et Ayleth Sbabar cerva matuti- 
na in Hebrzo erat, uti in noftra bibliorum verfione 
redditur ; Zebbar, autem, et Shahar, admodua 
fimiles fibi voces, horam matutinam vel tempus 
aurora" apparentis, quum mofcharum clerici po- 
pulum ad preces convocant, fignificat. Shilhenfs 
populus eundem quem Arabes, Judai, et Hiber- 
ni habent ritum mortem amicorum deplorandi, 
vociferando (x) wiley ! wiley! wiley! wogh! 
wogh! wogh! wogh! moght mootogh! wiley ! 

wogh / terram in ordine pulfantes, fcalpentes nu 
tum, et evellentes crines fuos, dicendo woe! woe / 
woe! woe ! cur mortuus es? woe / woe! Strepi- 
tus fc. hic, fimul ac anima corpus reliquit, afliften- 
tibus vicinis per dimidium horz vel integram ho- 
ram durat; poftmodum dolorofas eaelauiantes 
cantilenas interogant mortuum, cur moriendo 
eos reliquerit, optantes ut mors eos potius ex 
hac vità eripuerit, et quod ipfis cum bonis refiduis 
faciendum fit. Et, fi cognatus aliquot menfes 
poft eos vifitaverit, renovant lamentationes, et 
fepulchra mortuorum cum amicis adeunt, qua 
daro, civitatem mortuorum eodem quo Judai 
ub lege nomine appellant. Sed Hebræi illis in re- 
gionibus degentes fepulchrum Beitba Hyeem domuna 
vel manfionem vivorum ; Shilhenfes, autem, falum 


(w) Taille, wages, one who receives wages, henee the Greek 
telos, veftigal, and the French zaille, a tax. 

(x) BAuile ! bhuile ! bhuile! och! och! och! mucht me- 
chta! bhuile! och! this is. the Irith cry at this day at a fune- 
ral or wake, which in Englifh is—madneís ! rage! defpair ! ohf 
oh ! my fwollen breatt ! defpair ! on! teid fe : muchta, be pe- 
rithed. ‘This is :he wi’y nds of the modern Welíh, the buike 
nsidhche or vuile nee) of the ancient Irifh, and the Duile-lu of 
the moderns, 

deent 
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demt wasneetini. (y): Habitus eorum: fimilis: eft 
Elibernico, involvunt enim fefe lodicibus vel lick. 
fesis:(z) duabus ulhis largis et 3 vel « longis:;. mu: 
lteres Hiberkicarum more liberos: humeris: circom- 
ferunt, duris laboribus aÑuete. Prokxos: inftitui 


fermones. de: confufione linguarum Babylonica. 


med excidit. Ipfe cum: multis aliis Rabbinis cre- 
debat, Hebraam linguam univerfalém tuni. tem- 
poris fuiffe, Deumque infinitos nóffe modus Om- 
nipotentiam fuam commonfttrandi, et hnguam illam 
in diverfiffimas pró bene-placitó fuo dialectos feper- 


andi; ipfe in opinione verfabatur artifices et in-' 
fpettores operis hujus, caecitate, lippitudine ocu- : 


lorum, et. morbo gutturali afflictos fuiffe, quof- 
dam furdos, alios mutos factos effe, in fumma 
fpiffám ei da Houfhech vaporemque intelfectum 
corum confudiffe: alii afirmabant, Deum: totali- 
ter intelletum ac judicium ipforum privaffe, ftu- 
pidofque fabricatores reddifle, pro fummá illorum 
füperbià ccelum afcendere tentante. Sed hzc 
ds ir apódo, Nigri ex regno Tombotoo, in Barba- 


(y) Fallum-deent-waa-meet-tin, 1. fallann deanta for meata 
tein, an inclofure made for the dead, literally for thofe who die 
of ficknefs, i. e. a natural death ; fal, fail, fignifies an inclofure 
of every kind, asa ring, 2 bracelet, a rampart ¿ fail muice, a 

ig-ftye; fuil caora, 1. caor-lann, a fheep-fold, and hence the 
nitilh word fold. 

(z) The author refers to that part of the ancient drefs of the 
Yriíh called the Philead or Plaid, a large cloak of one piece of 
cloth, wove with variegated ftripes, the grourd of which was 
generally red. It was the Pledoth or Paiedoth of the Chaldz- 
ans, fee note G. at the end of 2d vol. Ir was alfo named in 
Irith Suanách, in Arabic Semma or Suna, the Plaids of the High- 
landers of Scotland. (Richardfon’s Arab, Diétion.) See Lick- 
fees in the following lift of words. The ftuff of which thefe 
Fillead’s are made, is called Tartan, on oriental rame 


alfo. 
H riam 


eee eo 


pa E 


-——— m 


in Et A ae cR s 
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riam venientes, intelligunt aliarum Nigritaniz par- 
tium incolas ; ut ni mootii gooma eft, quomodó vales 


. frater; et /ay-borokoy eft, in bona falute, gratias 


agotibi; y gooma (a) eft frater, in Shilhenfi, et 
wiltooma, (b) foror; yoos, (c) filius; yooilt, vel 
wilt, filia; ben (d) et dint, filius et filia; dada, 
baba, pater; et ymma, mamma, mater, in Shilhen- 
fi et Hebrea lingua.” 


(a) Com, gom, is kindred, as in coim-preadh, i.e. gom breadth 
vel bereith, generation ; com-dhe vel gomde, the chief of a tribe; 
chwaer, a filter in Welíh, hugom, a fifter in Hungarian, i. e. 
Sriur-gom in lrifh ; hence the common Irifh word com-an, 1. 
goman, Íociety, from whence the Latin communio and the Eng- - 
lifh communion ; Trifh com-ac, a companion, from com and aice, 
both fignifying allied in blood. 

(b) Seems to be compounded of fuilt and com, i. e. allied by 
blood. i 
(c) Ua, any male defcendant, corruptly written o in the laft 
century ; uas, uafal (Arabice aifl) implies firft born, nobly de- 
fcended. 

(d) Ben, dada, mama, are all common in the Irith as well as 
in the Hebrew. 


V O C A- 
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$ n 
Jih,’ 


VOCABULARY 


E 
or QUE 


SHOWIAH, -BREBER, OR SHILHA LAN- 
| GUAGE. OF AFRICA. 


EN. 


From THE AuTHOAS BEFORE MENTIONED. - 
cp nee Mae BSE : 3 UM e. Par ts NE 


N o T E. 


HE words do not always agree in orthogra- 
qui phy; for example, Jones writes ` Crat, for 
three ;.:Summof,- four; Sutbeaf?, fix; Sa, feven. 
Jones writes t [ame words Karad, Semu; Sadis, 
Sa: Dt. Shaw. writes: Ahrám bread, Jones and 
Hoft fpell it.Agbroom ; the word begins with the 
letter ain, in both, and being pointed is pro- 
nounced guttural, as’ gh; therefore thefe are the 
fame words, pronounced according to the provine 
cial dialects. The Orientalift will alfo find many 
words are mere corruptions of the Arabick, which 


muft unavoidably happen, from their long inter- 


courfe with the Moors. 


FROM Dx. SHAWE. | 


SHOWIAH. ©% > IRISH. | 
Ahrím - br d "Arán bread, guirm food, 
rin ds entertainment ;. whence 

Guirme anInn. Qugre? 
A fufe 
H 2 


AAA "4 A ool 2 EL 


Yeefe Ln r£ 


Arica to-morrow ; 
Arth. a, city; 
- Afcegas a year 


SHOWIAH. IRISH. 
Afufe, ayals, be hand, clap- Bhos, bhus, abhaife, the 
ping of. hands palm of the hand - 
Agais cheefe Caife 
Akham a boufe Acaidh an habitation 
Akfheefh, 4 bey Soth affspring, filo one's 
S .. likenef; — or Ar 
-og-fheith, 
hoofh a b" 
Akfoume flefh-meat ~ ` Aghíamb, bos tenellus 
Aman water Amhan g river, am an 
the water 
Amoukran meñer © Mugraidhe flayery, muir- 
C€acan, muirchu, - - Raye 
, eadach dominus, Arab, 
"M 7 muruttib, mukawim 
Abeloulea fof. ^ ` - Bill a fool, vall Jilly 
Akyth here | Ag ait in. this place. 
Alfill {now Ail-falc, hailftones 
Allen the eye — Ein the eye, AL an Arab, 
Ex PEN i | particle, m 
Anferne the nofe An fron 
Aoude 


Greud a a fitad,, eacha bui 


Marach 


. : Aras a dwelling 
. Saigheas aa age 
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SMOWIAH. 
Ma a day | 
Awf-kee milk 
Azpréw a Aone 
Azrimme a ferpent 
Dahan buster 
Defowal bad | 


Et-kaa the earth 
Kiar night 


Ergez e man, hera 


Ewdah people 
Foufe the head 


Haken there — 


257: + 
Sai a [pate of time, fa- 
niitit fe, de E 


Keo "E 
Eafcta rocky ridge 
Niinh : 
Breac-dan new buftér 


Aidhbheil wicked, the de- 


vil 
Ke 
Jar the weft, fetting fun 


. Err-gais 
7 Daoine, fudan, fhiudah, 


plebs 


Fafag the hair of the head, 
the beard 


Agin — 


Pyke a woollen blanket, This is the ancient Oighe 


fix. yards long and two 
broad, the drefs by day 
and the sovering by 
— night; it is a loofe but 
troubléfome garient. 


or Oice of the Irifh and 
Erfe, now called the 
Plaid. 


Note. Dr. Shaw derives this word from the 
Arabic hauk or beiauk to weave, (texit). Holt 
calls it Haiken ; they are both of the fame origin 
with the diih Oighe or Oíce, fignifying à web of 


cloth, or any thing woven. . Another manie for it 


í 


in 
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in Irifh is Suanach (a), in Arabic Suna, a gare 
ment, cloth, turban, fafh, tiara, turned by the 
modern Arabs into /emma, which fignifies a fpe- 
cies of loofe upper garment of the Arabians, fome- 
what refembling the Plaid of the Highlanders of 
Scotland (b) ; but the common Irifh name is Phil- 
leadh or Filleadh, fignifying a Cloth; Filleadh beg 
the little cloth, i. e. the kelt, or petticoat, part of 
the highland drefs; hence its diminitive Fillag, 2 
fhawl, wrapper, little plaid (c) ; thefe are all made 
of a variegated wollen {tuff called tartan, in whi 

the red colour is predominant : hence the phale- 
doth of the Chaldzan foldiers. See note G.: The 
word is derived from the Scythian or Irifh flleadb 
or fillam, to fold, to plait, to weave : in like man- 
ner the Irifh /eo/, pronounced /bole, a weaver's 
loom, a web of cloth, forms the Perfian hawl, an 
ornament worn by the women on the neck, like 
our handkerchief or kercher ; hence the Perfic chu- 
la, a weaver, in Irith /eoladeir ; hence feol, a fail 
(of a fhip}, and /eoladeir, fignifies a failor alfo; 
for diftinétion, this word is now not ufed in the 
former fenfe ; and a weaver is:named Fighidoir. 


In Arabic /baul, cloth. 


| SHOWIAH. | IRISH. 
Haken there ^ Agín | 
Jitta the body | Seit a bone, feiti tbe Rin 


- (a) A Highland plaid, a fleece. Shawe's Irifh Di. 
(b) Richardfon's Arab. Di. -  ' diis 
(e) Shawes Dic. ^ ^ |. : Àj 
Oighe a web, was miftaken by the Greeks for Ogha, fciences, 

henoe Ogga Minerva, or the Graces, was made to prefide over 

weaving. See Ogham, beforé defttibed. ' . ' : i 

| Illa 
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' SHOWIAH. IRISH. 
Illa alee, bonus, prudens Eala, prudentia, fapientia 


Kabyleah clans, tribes Baile a tribe, clan, colony; 
-  kebaile the illuftrious 

tribe or clan ; the latter 

word is Jrifb, Etrufcan, 

. and Chaldean ; baile is 

Phenician. See Ch. TX. 


Ouly a /heep -Oluidh a /heep (d), whence 
olan or ollan, a fleece, 
za wol |. — 
Suaagy butter-milk Suag a mixture of new milk 
s and butter-milk 
Taktheeth a gir} ~The feminine of Akfheefh 
a boy. Seeit. TheT 
raed to feminines, 4s 
_. the Irifh Te fhe 
Kylah the Sun Keal the Heavens, unlefe 
from Goil /upremus, po- 
l tens | 
Taphoute the fun ` An epithet, Te-bot or Te- 
bhot, intenfe beat 
Tafta a tree. . Abafta arborarius 
Teg-mert a mare Eac a horfe, marc the fame, 
T feminine prefixed 
Alowdah g mare . AM-oidea a female horfe 
Tigenoute Heaven Nuataigh 
Youle tbe moon Gile, gealach 


(d) Shawe in his Irith Di&, by miftake calls ita Cow, - 
Tha- 
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SHOWLAH. TREH. 
Thamatouth g woman Amh a perfon, a man; 


` tot a woman, with the 


feminine T thamhatot 

Tharect the feet Truit the foot | 
Thaulah-a fever Teileadh, tolafach, Sick 
Thegance dates Dailag | 
Themzce barley Tum-yias corn swith bufby 

| ears 
Uudmis the face — Ead, aodan, Perficé adim 
Y ethra, a far, a P panei lathra moving n circles ; 
Yibowne beans — Bonar cn 
Itch eat | |. Hh 
Hua drink Sugha 
Iker rife Eirig 


CATALOGUS QUARUNDUM SHILHEN- 
SIUM VOCUM. J. Jowzs. ~~ 


SHILHA. Ir1sH. 
Azgar a cow Afcra a dry cow 
Awin the eye Ein, ainn 
Aphoofe the hand Bhaife 
Aram a camel | Eirim to ride 


Ayecíe 
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SHILHA. LR I6H, 

- Aycefe a horfe Eifg, as cuill-eifg, egaus , 
En lentus, gne-cilg id. 

Boorlorje a deme man  Lorgdi 


Bezeph multum | _ Eafba parvim 

Ben a fon Ben 

Berr land Arab. bur, Ir. barr. moun- 
tain 

Chodemy 2 plow, acoulter Cuithe a trench made by 
the plaw 

Chunfur the nofe Chomar. an fron. See the 

| "S Showiah 

Daddah, dadda, father Dai, gaid | 

Doonit — ; Dana,dandha, don, donad 

Duay ifan MAE Dona-eiladh, /eeking vice 

Eemough the mouth lomogh the mouth, the teeth 

El-chottum a ring. Cuit a periphery, Cuidhall 

o a wheel, El. prep. Arab. 

Eaghfan 1 Heads Eifeachd a head 

Eaghph § a Head 


Elfummur a nail, e peg Seama 


El-phaa a ferpent. Buafa | 
Ersy, GOD EaRBA fupreme power, 
command, Oirbidin ve- 
neration, honour; Orb- 
huid an old name of the 
Sun, Quere? 
El-goomena a cord Guimionn 

| | Fool 
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SHILHA. IRISH. 
Fool a bean Faill the kernel of any pod 
or nut 
Ghofs a day i Ghoftaois days paft, old 
age; gus until now 
Hemp beads Cab : 
Hackem 9 agovernor Aghach warlike, brave; 
Hackema | power, gutho- Ar. Agha a commander 
rity l 
‘Kowata power |. Kova& 
Kuphel a lock | ,. Cobhail a fecure inclofed 


place 
Ladla a balance, feales Laide, leite, teithid, hence 
i Mac Aodha Laide na 
lann, @ proper name, 


Signifying the admini- 


Jirator of suftice 
Lorje lame Lorgdi 
L'Kurmoos Ág-tree Crann. gormas, crann gor- 


min, i.e. the carmine 
tree 5 hence the curmi or 
cochineal, an infect ga- 
thered on the fig -tree, 
which produces tbe car- 


mine 
Lick gum; | Leag, fromleagam to melt, 
| ... diffolve, to drop 
Lazjecb marble __ Lea-fabh a fone Jawed of, 
Quzre ? 
L'guerga a nut _ Garg, bard, firm 


Lookert . 
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Shech old _ 
-Tanutfeet a cifern 


SHILHA. ^ Ing. —— 
Lookert fubmiffion - Luaigh, pleafant, cheerful 
Lickfeeas the plaid or Leig-feis, See the note to 

blanket | ‘fones’s letter 

Lockfum an incendiary — Loigifm, to inflame 
-Lickfua a garment See Lickfeeas 
Mifmath ripe fruit Meas fruit 
Naana the private parts Naire —— | 
Oghoyule an afi Ogh-iol, long-eared 
Ourgh gold — . Oirghe, gold, gilt. 
Özar ; i : : 

ior d qb diy a Vega dy Vies a ip 
Ockud a knot Uice hence, ucham traces, 

barnefs, &c. 
Ohha zo Cha — 
Oghorome bread See Ahram, in the Show- 
E iah | 

Phla plus Fla Jupremus 
Rofs bonus, pulcher Rofs 
Smin butter Smeir 
Serrud q key Searram to lock up, French ` 
E ferrer | 
-Sophy. purus Sofior 
Si-en knowledge Son 


Sheifhir, Seifir 


Tonnphit a veffel or pit to 
bold water | 
Teeny 
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SHILHA. TrisH. 
Teeny the date-tree Crann tine 
Timfgeeda a church, a Tiomfugadh, a congregs- 
congregation . tion 
Tamazeght a province Tan-feachd 


Urkub the neck ~~ Aue, E" or faeminbt 
Urgas a man, beros See Ergez in the Showiah 
Yeafer, much Safa | 
Ygleely poor, innocent  Gle-gle, gle liomfa, peor 
is my lot 
Yrooa good, bonc/? Avra, ion-ruich, di-reách, - 
gle 


From tbe TraveLs of G. Host, Danisa ConsuL 
at Marocco. (e) 


SHILHA or BREBER. IRISH. 
Aiur the moon Re 
Azal day Solus light; fol, afol, a 


round ball thrown into 
the air in bonour of the 
Sun am 
(e) Efterretninger om Marokos og Fes, famlede der i Lan- 


dene fra 1760 til 1768, of G. Hoft, Kong]. Majeft. uirkelig 
Juftice-Raad. 
Aklid 
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SHILHA or BREBER. Frist. 
Aklid a powerful king Aichiladh powerful 
Amragar a prince Amra, emir. See Ch. F 
Tab. Fenius. Gart, 
bead, chief | 
Tamergart a queen T feminine prefixed 
Aram a camel ? See the preceding li 
“Taramt a fhe camel . 
Aibs a borfe | It is the Arab. afb 
Azgar a bull Ois-gart a. ram, afcra & 
| | | dry cow 
Argiul an afs — Arab. Air, Kulj 
Aid a dg . ` Madadh 
Faidit a bitch. 
Aghaio a head — Agha, aighe, bigh, fupreme 
' Ami the mouth ` `Men 
Adad a finger ` Adal 
Admar the breaft Aidme a gorget 
Akal land Caoille 


Adarar, q rock, a moun- Ard. Arab. adar 


tain 


Argrum, bread Guirm dada : : 
| | | whence Guirme an inn. 
See before 
Aman a ribband Mann a band, meann a 
hoop, a rib 
Adhil grape; Arab. uid; whence the 


. Trif Udhball an apple 
Audhi 
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SHILHA or BREBER. Iuisu. 
Audhi fale butter Aodh old à 
Abaun beans Bonar 
Afau a batcbet Feacha 


Ath kad come hither Tar ais come back 
Amdaknim thou art my Madaighni 


friend | 
Afnargt I know Atnuighim 
Agfai milk ^ Aghfiadh food of the cow 
Enchar the nofe .. See Anfern, before 
Emgart the throat Arab. gurden 
Gen, ken, to repofe Connaoi repofe 
Gaur fit down — to fit down in or- 
r 
Igna Heaven Eagnas atmo/phere 
Itren ars | Ran 
Materit what do you cboofe Ca tu airead 
Matlergelt welcome Maitheas oirchiolt, 5oun- 


teous donation 


Med tekit from whence Cread as teighit" 


came you 


Rgilem iafkom he comes Gioladh go fein Ze comes 


Jiraight bouncing along 
Sadamar to /peak So domairadh to /peak ci- 
vil e 
Telas a mark, fign Tallam to cut, to notcb 


Tafoght 
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SHILHA or BREBER. Ir 1sH. 
Tafoght the Sun Te foight darting heat 
Tuifchi fetting fun ,  Taifo concealed, feafcar 
evening 
Tefnaft a cow Arab. Akhnus 
Targt a goat Tairg that will not berd or 
flock, fo ois a Jheep, be- 
caufe it flocks 
Tit the eye Tait light, fplendor ; whence 
| Tithin the Sun | 
Tamart a beard Tom-art the bufby limb or 
| member 
Tamzit Jand See Tamazeght a province 
Tanaut a /bip Tain-ait water-babitation 
Tagimi a houfe Teagham 
Takiet an ounce Taic a given quantity 
Tadhut wool Taod-olan wool-yarn, Ar. 
Juzzut wool 
Tekir wax Keir 
Tini /Jander Tain-fiomh 
Tazet pride, envy Toftal 
Teilintit /ntils Taille the Linden tree, 
taill, a bunch 
Terkem roots Arab. Yrkim 
Urerg gold Oirghe, Ur 
Urt a garden Ghort, Sclavonicé Vert. 


There is certainly a great affinity between — 
of the words of the Showiah and Shilba -— 
é 
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the Irib, yet. the languages. are: very differenti; 1 
mean. the languages fpoken by the. mountaincers 
of Africa at this day, and that of the Irifh: the 
pronouns, inflexions of nouns, and conjagatton$s 
of verbs, have no affinity with the Irifh, yet there 
is great reafom to think, the languages were: onre 
the fame; at leaft, that.the ancient Scythians, or 
Perfians, were the, inhabitants of that country: 
We have fhewn that Fogra, the ancient name of 
Tangier, is Irifh; this is fituated at one extremity 
of the mountains inhabited by thefe Shilha:- or Bte- 
ber: at the other: extremity is Mount Atlas for. 
merly calicd Dyrim. Extra Columnarum fretunt 
procedenti, ita ut ad finiftram fit Africa, Mons 
eft, quem Greci Atlantem (Atlas) nominant, bar- 
bari Dyrim. (Strabo, L. 17.) Direme-io-IvHh 
fignifies. imgeflahle, and .Ath-los, the fharp, .or.co- 
nical point, and this mountain was remarkable for 
both. Bochart derives Dyreme from the Pheenician 
Addir, great:or mighty; Dr. Shawe fpem: the: He. 
brew. Derom.. fouth ; neither of thefe. correfpond. 
with the defcription of the ancient Geographers : 
it was fteep and inacceffible. Mons nomine Atlas, 
qui anguítus & undique teres eft. (Herodotus.) 
And then he adds, & adeo celfus (ut fertur) ut cjus 
cacumen nequeat cerni, .quod a nubibus nunqvam 
relinquatur, neque zítate neque hyeme: . quem 
efie.. columnam: codi indigenze aiunt. Ab hoc 
monte, cognaminantur (Atlantes fcil.) hi homines. 
This defcription. of. Herodotus: perfeétly corre: 
fponds with our Irifh Direme and Athlos. 


CHAP. 


= i. 
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CH APR. V. 
The Fir Bolg, Fir D'Omnann, or Fir Galeon. 


T HE Records from which Keating formed 
this Chapter, inform us, that thefe Scythi- 
ans were named Fir D'Omnann, or the Men of 
Oman ; that they were called Fir-bolg and Fir- 
bolo, becaufe, do gnitis baris de bolgaib, they made 
boats of the hides of beafts, and thefe boats being 
round, they were named Fir-Galeon: but Keating 
in the Sequel has followed an idle childifh Story, 
unworthy of the hiftorian. 

Simon Breac, Son of Sdarn, Son of Numed, 
landed in Greece: The Grecians jealous of their 
numbers, as they multiplied, opprefled them ; 
forcing them to fink deep pits (dombnan, fignifies 
deep) and to dig clay, and to carry itin leathern 
bags (bolg is à bag ora belly or paunch, or any 
thing fwoln out). 1 he Numidians groaning under 
the Grzcian yoke, refolved to quit the Country, 
and feizing upon fome Grecian Shipping, 5000 
of them, under Simon Breac, put to Sea, and 
failed till they reached Ireland. 

The laft Prince of this race, married Tailte, 
daughter of Maghmor, a Prince of Spain; the is 
buried in a place, called from her Tailtean at this 
day. | | 
The Rem Riogbre or Book of Kings, places 
their arrival in Ireland A. M. 3266, but the Liber 
Lecanus fays, fome of them came in the Reign 
of Ballafer, that King who faw the hand writing 
on the Wall, and from whom Cyrus Son of Darius 


took Babylon; and that they landed in the North 
I Welt 
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Welt of Conacht, at a place called Inbher Domb- 
nan, from thefe Fir D’Ombnann (or Men of 
Oman). 


REMARK. 


We are told that this people were called Bok 
or Bolo, from being the conítruGers of wicker 
boats covered with bo/g or hidest. It appears to 
have been a Veflel common to the Celts or Gome- 
rites, as well as to the Magogians or Scythians, 
feated on the Euxine and Cafpian Seas. We have 
already treated of their conítru&ion and fhewn 
from Herodotus, that the Armenians came down 
the Euphrates to Babylon in this kind of Boat in 


(+) In a fimilar manner the Afratics paffed the Rivers in the 
days of Mofes: viz. by Rafts buoyed up with inflated Skins. 
Quomodo autem maximos & rapidiffimos fluvios trajeceriat, 
& hodié trajiciant, in Oriente artem habent facillimam per 
Rates «uz in S. Bibliis vocantur MODA aod, que conftant ex 
plurimis colligatis Lignis, margini applicatis inflatis pellibus ad 
inflar Veficarum. Hac arte fit ut nullus fluvius eis obftet, & mag- 
na mercium onera per Tigrim $ Euphratem facili negotio 
deportent, ‘Hyde.)  K«Baepagasa^ vel potiús KeBaapagoad. 
Hebraicé dicitur 110391923 Chibbel Hà Raphfoda Er nwo 
pro oxtJiass 2d. Paral. 2. 15. i. e, tumultuanz navis genere, 
quarum prima inventio debetur Phenictbus, (Bochart Geog. 
Sacr. L. 1. C. 27.) Kuala «dvor zor xporer, of wad Tov Ala. 
xZpor or las X rata gtrStrrtz tadevoar (Sanchontathan — 
the principal materials of thefe ero Veflels were the Bol or 
Bolg the hides that covcred the timbers, for a Raft of timbers 
required no other machine to float them. — 'Thefe Rates or Rafts 
were made of the trunks of Trees, which in the Scythian Dia- 
lcét are named Bol.—Bol, truncus, unde Bela eft diffindere & 
Rokwerk, opus ex truncis arborum confe&um (Ihre. Lex Suivo- 
Goth.) So that the name was applicable to thefe Scythians, if 
. they, confiructed their Veffels, either of Trees, or Wicker co- 
vered with hides. Bao? Corium bovinum (Verelius Scytho Scan- 
dice Lex). Baelg, Saccus (id) Bulke Onus Navis (id). hi 
$ 
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his time. The Gomerites who traced the Danube 
and the Borufthenes out of the Euxine, and the 
Bolga or Volga out of the Cafpian, might have 
taken the name of Bolgi or Belgi, for the fame 
reafon; and carried that name with them into 
Germany and Gaul, as they did that of Brigantes, 
from Brigantin, a Celtic name for a Ship. This 
appears probable; becaufe we find from Cefar, 
that the Belgi, Veneti and Aquitani, on the Coaft - 
of Gaul oppofite to Britain, differed in their man- 
ners, cuftoms and language, fromthe Gauls, or 
Celtes, which would not have been the cafe, if 
the Belgi of the Coaft had defcended from the 
Belgee of Germany: therefore the Belgi of the 
Coaft muft have been the Fir-bolg of the Irifh. 
Lazius derives the name Belgze, Celtz, Galatz, 
all from the Hebrew mash) galim, i. e. inundatus. 
Galim, hoc. eft Gaalli, Walli, unde nimirum ob 
varias locorum pronunciationes, Celte, Galata, 
Guelga, Belge, vocabula prodiere: (a) thefe names 
he confines to the defcendants of Japhet only, be- 
caufe he was faved from the flood; why then were 
not.thefe names common to Sem and Ham alfo? 
From the words of Caefar and from ancient 
hiftory, there appears to have beentwonations ofthe 
name of Belge, migrated from Afia into Europe, 
and both feated at length in Gaul. The firít, I 
take to be the Belga: of Germany who proceeded 
along the Danube, and the Volga; who after- 
wards took the name of Brigantes from Brig, a 
kind of Ship ufed by the Celts: (See IntroduGion) 
formed the Celtic Nation, and were the Sons of ' 
Gomer, who took on them the fynonimous pame 


(a) Lazius de Gentium migrat. p. 12. 


I 2 Bri- 
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Brigantes, i. e. Ship men, (See Introduftion ), 
The fecond, the Fir-Bolg or Viri-Belga we are now 
treating of, who took a contrary route down the 
Euphrates and feated themfelves in Oman, a'fhirt 
of Country extending Coaftways from the Perfic 
Gulph to the Arabian Gulph, and who were the 
Phznicians of the Red Sea, the Phen-Oice of Irith 
hiítory : “ les peuples anciens, Chinois, Indiens, 
** Chaldeens & Perfans étaient freres: on voit 
** clairement quils ont une origine commune, 
s. (Bailly fur 1'Atlantide””, p. 448). 

Mofes Choronenfis, an Armenian, has cleared 
up this part of our Hiftory. The Bolg or Bolo, ot 
Bullarii, fays he, under the mame of Acrad de- 
icended the Euphrates and Tigris; this he takes 
from Armenian traditions: Acrad is the plural of 
Card, a particular nation fo called, originally 
from the Gordian Mountains, which feparate Ar- 
menia from Media: The ancients named thefe 
mountains and its inhabitants, Cordueni, Cardu- 
chi; they fpread into Affyria along the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and gave name to the Country called 
Kurdifian; it was late before they received Maho- 
homediím, and were always enemies to the Mufl- 
ulmans. This nation eftablifhed a Principality in 
the ebd of Lor; they alfo peopled many fet- 
tlements of the Chaldean Irak, about the Naba- 
thean Fens. Some Authors have ouga they 
were Chaldeans. Lar, gives name to a Country 
called Lérifjen, between Khufifan qnd Kerman, 
Provinces which extend to the Perfian Gulph. 
This I take was formerly governed by their own 
Princes, who fald they were defcended from Siroes 
Son of Cofrocs, who were of the profeffion of the 

| Magi, 
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Magi, or Fire wordhippers.. Thus the learned 
D lot (b). ‘ : - 

. The Turks call that part of Afia miner, on the 
Pontus, Boli Vilafii, and J Mickond, in his origin of 
the Moguls and Tartars, fays, that Gaz. (Gog) 
Son of Japhet was overcome by Turk, and fled to 
the banks of the River Bulgar; where Gomer 
another Son of Japhet, drove him thence, That 
Turk had a Son called Bulger («). 

Our Fir-bolg or Fir D'Omhnann were alfo called 
Fir Galeon becauíe their Veflels were round. 
Herodotus deícribes them of that form (d) ng 
Gol, i e. round. Gauks Phanicibus- retundam 
m (e). Gandas, genus navigii pene rotundum 


fb) See Curd, Lar, Zohak. In another place, under Farg, 
this Author informs us, that the Parthians and. Perfians 
Gefcended from Fars— that the Dilemites, Curdes, and Oriental 
Tarks (or Tartars,) were defcended of the Perfmns— that fome - 
Ambian Authors will báve the Curdes, (who extend towards 
Scheherezur in Affyria, now called Cundjfan) «o be pf. Arabian 
defcent, and beiog feated in the Morafs of the Nabatheans, at 
the mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris, were called Arabi- 
Agen, that is to fay, Barbarian Arabs; a name which is (till 
applied co the Perfans. ANGE 

From Balg a Ship is derived Belgion, che same of ane of 
hy uai Sons, whom Hercules flew and Jupiter covered wich 
2 Carn of Stones. — 

Bark. Scapha. Gr. B. Bdax» (Ihre. Glafs Suiv-Goth.) Ag- 
tique hifteria eR, Herculem Scypho tanquam navigio vento im- 
menfa marta tranfüffe. Rudbeckius Atl. T. 2. p. 21. ad Sa- 
«wm, Macrobii, L. $. C. 21. Skep, Cymba, ab SrArbes, pel- 
lere, trudere, (Wachter.) 

(c) D'Herbelor. — -— 

(d) Introduétion. 

(e) Hefychius. . 

(€ cts Avienus. 

And 
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And hence; fays Bochart, the name of the 
land Gaulon in the Ægean Sea, which Diodorus 
Siculus fays, was inhabited by Phanicians. From 
the fame root is the Armenian Galerim and the 
Irifh Ghala-ramb, a Row boat, a Ferry boat. 
The northern Scythi foftened this word to lulle, 
(Scapha,) whence Jolly boat, a term now in ufe in 
the Englifh fleet. Yawl has the fame derivation. 

The defcendants of the Fir-Galeon, are proba- 
bly, yet feated in that Province of Perfia called 
Ghilan, which extends along the banks of the Caf- 
pian Sea from 74 deg. long. to 76 inclufive, 
and from 35 deg. lat. to 36. The Arabs and Per- 
fians call the Cafpian Sea, the Ghilan Sea. Some 
Oriental Geographers comprife the Province of 
Mazanderan, in the Province of Ghilan, making 
it include the ancient Hyrcani. The Arabs write 
it Ghilan or Gilan ; (g) and the Province of Gali- 
cia in Spain, they call Gialiani. The old _Spanifh 
name of Herules was Goles ; De Laftonosa thinks it 
was corrupted from Hercules: It may be derived 
from Got, navis. See the preceding Chapter. 

The name D'Ombnan or D’Omhan is derived 
from the place they fettled in, viz. the Province of 
Oman in. Arabia; a narrow border of land on the 
Sea Coatt, ' extending from the Perfic Gulph, 
along the Eaftern Ocean, up the Red Sea: the 
Arabs of this diftri& are called Omanann at this 
cay; lo thole of Temen are called Yemenenn, in the 
plural (1). | | The 
-~ (g) D'Herbelor. Gilan is alío the name ef a town in Ara- 
bia felix. 

+ Oman or the Sea Coaft of Idumza, originally belonged to 

tfamily of Sem, and was peopled by Utz ; whence Idumza 
X called the land of Utz, Lamentat. C. 4. V. 21. and their 
Chief was the Kirg of Edom, who refufed Mofes a paffage, 
wherefore he paffed along the Sea Coatt : confequently the Se- 


mites were not in polettion of Oman at past time. The Scythians 
had 
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The Irith hiftory fays they were in poffeffion of 
this Country when Mofes paffed the Red Sea, as 
we fhall find in the Chapter of Phenjus Farfa. 
The Sea Coaft of Oman abounds in fifh, and lies 
convenient for trade to the Eaft. Arrian tells us, 
its ancient inhabitants were remarkable for con- 
ftru&ing Veffels, that were fewed (h). This cor- 
refponds with the make of our Bolg, or Corrac, 
the Wicker-boats covered with hides: the hides 
are fewed together with coarfe woollen rope yarn ; 
a rope of a harfher fubftance would tear the hide: 
this is not only. foft, but fwells in the water and 
fills the hole made to receive it. 7 | 

The learned traveller Mr. Niebuhr, was in 
Oman a few years fince, and found that the people 
ftill fewed the planks of their boats : ** the Country 
“ of Oman, fays he, is bounded on the E. by 
« the Bahr-al-Oman, the Sea of Oman, that is 
. * the Ocean; on the N. by the Perfian Gulph 
“ and on the W. and S. by vaft deferts—it is 
* mountainous and divided between many inde- 
& pendant princes; the Imam of Oman is the 
* moft confiderable. This prince has four Ships 
** of War, which in times of peace annually fail 
* to Kiloa and Sinsjibar for Slaves and Elephants ` 
“€ teeth and other commodities of Africa: he has 
** alfo 8 Veffels as Guarde de co/tes. The Omanites 
* are the beft failors in Arabia. The fails of 
“ fome of his Ships are not made of matting as 
s‘ thofe in Yemen, but of hempen cloth as in Eu- 
* rope (i) The Ships or Veflels called Trankis 

. or 


bad driven them into the more ipterior parts, or they had retired 
from it, being a barren fpot. 
(b) Peripl. mar. Erythr. p. 20. 
(i) The art of making hempen fails, might have been taught 
them by our Magogian Scythians, who were remarkable for this 
manu- 
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* or Tarad, are very broad in proportion to their 
length, and are of a very particular conítruéti- 
* on; the planks are not nailed; but Jegued together. 
The. Befrenien:, adds our author, ufe large round 
** bafkets, which they call Kufe, inftead of boats 
‘© (k). they are fmeared en the outfide with pitch ; 
** they are ufeful on fhallow warer, but very in- 
** convenient for a man not accuftomed to them, 
* as by their round form, they arc very apt tQ 
< turn in the mid-current" © 
Wherever our Bolg have fettled, they left be, 
hind them this very extraordinary kind of Boat, 
Strabo, from Artemidorus, mentions this boa 
being wfed-on the Red Sea by the Sabeei, and that 
they croffed to Athiopia in navigiis ex corio con- 
fectis: (1) the fame he tells us were ufed in Spain. 
Qur. Scythigns being feated in Oman by Phe- 
nius the Son of Bith, Son of Magog, took on 
them the name of Pbeni-aice the tribe er children 
of Phenius. This province was alfo named Pan- 
chaia, in which was the Riyer Balg: or Palg. 
Omanitis quorum fedes circa; Onga amnem, qui 
Lar eft Ptolemai & Phalg Arabum (m). * The 
** Omanites, fays Niebuhr, it is true, are Maho- 
* medans, but are efteemed Hereticks, and drink: 
* wine:" there feems to be fome of the old Scy- 
thian blood (till in their veins: to which let us add, 
that the Akrad or Curdes fettled in Ler, draw 
their origin from Siroes Son de Cbofroes (n) an an- 
~.. cimt 


—— when fented in - Balan ¢ or Scythopolis. See Col- 
lectanea, No, 1 
(k) Kuffa, a panier, bafket, &c. Such are ufed at this day 
on the River Shannon, Barrow, &c. 
(1) Lib. 16. 
(m) Bochart. 
(n) Siroes and Chofroes, are the Sru and Afru of the Phe- 
nian 
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cient King of Perfia, who was a-worthipper of fire ; 
thefe and other parallel circumftances, that ap- 
pear in the lrifh hiftory, will prove that the fabu- 
lous hiftory of the ancient Perfians, Parthians and 
Armenians, (who were all Scythians) is grafted on 
the fame ftock with that of the Magogian Scythi- 
ans or Irifh; was imported with them from the 
Eaft, and is not the fabrication of the ignorant 
monks of the 8th, oth or 10th Centuries. | 

The learned Gebelin in his Hiftory of Affyria, 
obferves, that the Scythians probably poflefled 
part of Arabia, in the moft early period: ** on 
££ voit qu'une Colonie du Caucafe arriver a” l 
** Antileban, a pu en fuivant la direGion de cette 
** chaine, arriver jufqu'aux montagnes de l'Arabie, 
** & les peupler à une époque qui echappe à tous 
** les calculs de philofophes" (n). 

There is great probability of this learned Au- 
thor's being in the right; for the names of many 
places in Arabia feem to be of Scythian origin, 
for example, a rough and barren country, abound- 
ing with rocks and (tones, in Irifh is called Aidm 
or Aidme, and hence Edom or Idumza, might 
have been properly fo named by them ; for it dues 
not appear to have received its. name from Edom 
or Efau, becaufe Mofes tells us, that ** Efau went 
* to dwell in Mount Seir which is in Edom" — 
this paffage feems to point out, that the Country 
was fo called before he went there; and it is not 
probable that E/au, havisg driven out the Horites, 


nian frih. Sru Son of Afru, Son of Gadul, Son of Niul, Son 
of Phenius, fee p. 30. The Armenians often change an initial 
vowel into Ch. xw (A) Cbaldaicum ad x Grecum; 18 n 
Chald. (z& t) ad y: y (ain) ad « (Mofes Choronenfis p. 3.) 
hence of Afru, or Ofru, they formed Chofroe. 
(0) Hitt. d' P Afie, p. 197. 
would 
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would name the Country Edom, a name that had 
been applied to him by his brother, as a reproach. 
Edem is a rocky barren Country, whence tht 
name Arabia Petrea, and fuch a Country is ex- 
preffed in lrifh by Aidme or Adme; and in the 
Arabic wahd is a defert, «vidas a barren Ípot; nor 
was this Country named Seir from "yw Seir 
hairy, as fome authors have afferted, becaule 
Efau was hairy, for Mofes exprefsly fays, thele 
are the Sons of Seir the Horite—thefe are the 
children of Seir in the land of Edom ; whence 
Reland—diéta funt montana Seir, de nomine Seir 
Choritac, qui ante Edomum illic habitavit (p). 
Again, Ifaac had promifed that Efau fhould dwell 
in the fatnefs of the Earth and of the dew of hea- 
ven; a defcription in na manner correfponding 
with Arabia Petrea. ' 

According to the Irifh hiftory this Colony arriv- 
ed here Anno Mundi 3266; that is, about 738 
years before Chrift: the Liber Lecanus fays, this 
happened in the reign of Belefs, who is Nabo- 
naffar, and his Era began 747 years before Chrift, 
and he died 714 before Chrift; therefore thefe 
two Chronicles fo far agree. + 

This Belefis is called by fome Nabulaffar, and 
by others Nanybrus. This prince befides what 
he muft have fuffered and apprehended from the 
Scythians, who during his time prevailed in Afia, 
was in imminent danger of being blafted in his 
hopes by an invafion frem Egypt: he was fuc- 
ceeded by hisSon Nabocolaffar, that is, by the 
great Nebuchadnezzar of fcripture (q). Belefis 


(p! Gen. 36. Ch. 20. V. Rel. Palaftina V 1. P. 68. 
y (q) Hittory of the Babylonians, p. 947. 
B was 
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was alío a great aftrologer, and predicted to Sar- 
danapalus, that he fhould over-throw the Medes, 
Perfians and Babylonians; who, aflifted by fome 
Arabians, intended to fubvert the Empire. Sar- 
danapalus coming to a battle with them, routed 
them with great flaughter and purfued them to the 
Mountains: they fight a fecond and a third battle, 
and Sardanapalus remains viétor (r). Sir J. New- 
ton places the Phanician fettlement at Carthage, 
883 ‘years before Chrift; and, fays he, prefently 
after they failed as far as to the ftraights mouth 
and beyond. The Æra of Nabonaflar he places 
at 747 ; the invafion of the Affyrians by the Scy- 
thians in 635. 
- Therefore the Irifh Annalifts may be right; and 
others fay that another Colony of Fir D'Oman 
came in that year Cyrus toek Babylon, which 
happened according to Sir J. Newton 538 years 
before Chrift; and he places the routing of the 
Scythians and the feizing of the Affyrian Provinces 
of Armenia, Pontus and Cappadocia, by Cyax- 
eres, in the year 607 before Chrift (s). . 
As our Scythians mixed with the Tyrians or 
Canaanites, and became one people and fhared 
their fate ; there is great reafon to think, that this 
is the firft Colony that fettled in Ireland, and that 
the great Milefian expedition was in the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, of which we fhall treat.in a fub- 
fequent Chapter. 
. It is impoffible to fix the date, when the Pheni- 
clans firít difcovered the Brittannic Ifles. Pliny 


(r) Un. Hift. V. 4. p. 303. 8vo. 
(f) Mr. Richardíon, makes this period to be the commence- 
ment of the Kaianian or fecond Dynafty of the Perfians. See 


next Chapter. 


(and 
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(and Bochart after him,) attributes this dife 
to the Phznician Hercules, and we find the firk 
of that name in Eufebius, placed in the 73d year 
of Mofes : there were many of that name, Varro 
counts no lefs than 40: Hercules was an honour- 
able title, given particularly to Commanders of 
Sea Expeditions, the name Aireac-iul in lrifh, is 
fynoinmous to Mi//-efs, or the Commander of a 
Ship. (a) However, Strabo aífures us, that the 
Phzenicians traded to the Britannic Iflands by the 
route of Cadiz, in the time of Jofhua, and we can 
prove that City was built to facilitate the Commerce 
of the Weltern Ocean ; hence I conceive its name, 
viz. Cades, which in Irifh fignifies a Ship; fome- 
times written Cares: in Arabic Kades, a Ship.— 
Eatbar-aoi in lrifh is the Ship Ifland, whence the 
Greek name of it, Ethyrea. | 
All mythologiíts agree that Cadiz was founded 
by Archilaus, Son of Phznix, and according to 
. Eufebius, Pheenix and Jofhua were cotemporaries. 
Now according to Irfh Hiftory, Niu/ or Cadmus 
was the Son of Phenius, (b) but Six J, Newton 
thinks the Pheenicians did not reach the Britannic 
Iles till the reign of Jehoram : and although Eu- 
febius places the foundation of Cadiz in the time 
of Joífhua; Strabo, on the contrary, tells us, that 
Cadiz on the Spanifh Coaít, and all the Phzenician 
Colonies on the African Coaft, were fubíequent to 
the Siege of Troy, and Velleius fupporting this 
argument, places the founding of Cadiz. in the 
reign of Codrus; in fhort all Authors difagree on 
this Subjeét. | | 


(2) The Amathufians called him Malic, which is plainly 
the Hebrew rior Malach, Nauta, navigator. 
(b) Sce Chapter 7. 
The 
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The Carthaginians, though a Colony of the Pha. 
nicians, knew thefe iflands very late, and were 
themfelves the difcoverers, for Strabo affures us 
that the old Pheenicians were fo jealous of this 
commerce, that they kept it a profound fecret 
from Strangers. Can we then flatter ourfelves to 
find the exact time of fuch an eftablifhment in any 
Greek or Latin Author. | 

If Himilco the Carthaginian was the firft that 
difcovered the Britannic Ifles for his Countrymen, 
it muĝ have been fubfequent to the Siege of Tyre, 
and the Expedition of Alexander, that is, about 
300 Years before Chrift, and about that time Py- 
theus the Aftronomer of Marfeilles is faid to have 
vifited them : yet we find notraces in Antiquity 
of a direct trade by Sea, between the Greeks and 
the Britons. The Tin trade between Marfeilles 
and Britain mentioned by Diodorus, muft have 
been carried on by Land from the Coaft of Gaul, 
imported there from Britain, and fo in 30 days 
to Marfeilles, as Strabo explains it, yet Diodorus, 
in another place, fays, that the Merchants tranf- 
ported from Britain to Narbonne when that City 
was built by the Romans. | 

In fine, about Eight Centuries before Chrift, 
feems to be the period when both the Bolge or 
Belge, quitted Afia in their different Routs, the’ 
Gomerians by land to Germany, Gaul, &c- and the 
Magogians to Perfia. Nam tametfi hi populi 
(Bulgarii, Armeniace linguæ pronunciatione Bul- 
larii) non ante feptimum à Chrifto feculum in Eu- 
ropam commigrabant, quin tamen fedes antiqui- 
tùs in Sarmatia circa Volgam fumen habue- 
rint, nulla nobis in præfentia fubeft dubitandi 
caufa. (c) | 


(c) Mofes Chorenenfis p. go. We have fhewn from this Au- 
thor that the Southern. Bolgz took the name of Akrad. 
The 
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The fettlement of the Firbolg in Oman, at a la- 
ter period than the Irifh hiftory pretends to, is 
mentioned by the Author of the Chronicon Paf- 
chale, who fays, that there were Northern Scutha 
or Scythians in the vicinity of Elam, Chuz, and 
Shinaar, in his time. The Perfians acknowledge 
that in old times, their Empire was for fome years 
under the Scythian P" Bodies of thofe peo- 
ple, fays a learned author, on in confe- 
quence, have naturally enough eftablifhed them- 
felves in various parts of their new conquefts. 
And when the Perfian Kings recovered their in- 
dependency, they might neither judge it neceffary 
nor political, to depopulate their provinces, by 
driving out colonies which, by their proper ma- 
nagement, would foon become naturalized and 
valuable fubjeéts. (d) Arrian alfo mentions a re- 
gion called Scuthia, near the Perfian Gulph. D* 
Herbelot at the words grireth and — has 
given a detail of a conqueft of Perfia by the Scy- 
thians from the Oxus and Gihon. Ki/btafb Ben 
Zou or Zab, was King of Perfia and of the Family 
of the Pifbdadiens, of whom we fhall fpeak in the 
next Chapter : the Perfians had another Ki/bta/b 
Son of Lohorafb, in whofe time, they fay, lived 
Zerdufht or Zoroaftre, Legiflator of the Ghebres 
or Worfhippers of fire : and that it was Zoroaftre 
that obliged them to build Me/hged or fire towers, 
and to bury in Urns; before his time the Kings of 
Perfia were either buried in Caves natural er artifi- 
cial, or in thecarth, and over their graves mounds 
of Stones were made, like little hills. (e) 

Mr. 

(dy Richardfon's Diff. on Eaftern Languages, p. 464. 

(e' D'Herbelot, p. 517. The Pifdadien of the Perfians are 


the Tuath Dadaan of the Irifh,— the tall towers of Ireland were 
the 
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Mr. Bryant differs from thefe Authors, and - 
does not allow the Scythians to have had any pof- 
feffions in or about Oman. He obferves that Jo- 
fephus calls the Country Cutha. (f) 

I have fhewn that the Irifh record themfelves by 
the name of Ssyna-Npiny. Ática Cuthim, or Ai- 
teach Cothi, corrupte jdm by which they mean, 
ancient mariners, or Shipmen, from. NMDA me 
Cutha, navis. (g) 

This was the rcafon I fufpeéted, the infpired 
penman fignified the Cuthe by the word Goim, 
in enumerating the Kings that made war on the 
Pentapolis, and that Tiddal was a Scythian, as 
Symmachus and Eupolemus affert, and was feated 
in Oman, where the Irifh hiftory place the Scythi- 
ans at a very early period, as we fhall find in the 
Chapter of the Tuatha Dadann. And it is remark- 
able, that the words %\) Goi and 5m5 Cuthi, are 
both ufed by the Hebrews to exprefs a foreigner. 
u Goi, homo gentilis. Sic Judzi quemvis vo- 
cant qui non eft de populo Ifrael, maxime tamen ` 
Chriftianis hoc nomen dedere. Etiam unum ho- 
minem nominant Gof contra verum linguæ ufum 
& naturam vocabuli. Sic pro *13 Goi in Deutro- 
nom. C. 7. V. 2. in aliquibus editionibus legitur 
mo Cutbi. (h) Jofephus therefore being a Jew 
underítood the name Goim in the literal fenfe that 
all Jews do, and called the Scythians Cuthi, as 
the fire towers of the difciples of Zerduft and the forms of bu- 
rial here mentioned, were practifed by the ancient Irifh : mul- 
titudes of thefe Mounts ftill remain, 

(f) Analyfis V. 3. p. 177. 

(g) See Introduction p. 18. hence [ think the Chaldee xm 
Cutha, a Swan, a bird remarkable for {wimming, and for fail- 


ing by the erection of its wings. 
(h) Buxtorf. Lex. Chald : ad verbum 13, 


Gentiles, 
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Gentiles, and lo might determinate the Country 
they poflefled Cuba. (1) 

The Cuthai were Perfians, i. e. Scythians, Antea 
enim Cuthzi fuerunt appellati Perfz. Apertos ve- 
teres Chuthzos feu Perlas. (Hottinger Arch. Or. 
687. Boch. Phal. p. 254.) 

Before we quit this € hapter, we muft remark, 
that the Irifh records affert, there came over with 
the Firbolg, three families who were not of the 
Gadelian Race, viz. the families of Gabbrai who 
fettled in Succain Conacht; of Fairf who fettled in 
Crioch o Failge, and of Gailan who fettled in 


Leinfter, to which we may add that Gailan or - 


Gailiun was the ancient name of the Province of 


Leiníter. (k) 
It was not improbable, that fome Arab families 


fhould mix with our Fir bolg when feated in 
Oman : and thefe threc family names are of Ara- 
bian origin. | 

Gailan, it is the Arabic name of a Satyr. This 
Word is alío become a proper name, particularly 
to fuch as appeared fierce and cruel : Om Gailan, 
literally the mother of Satyrs or Demons, is the 
name of a tree called in Latin Spina Agyptia, or 
Acacia. The Tairfi were the Celtes of Spain. See 


Introdu&ion. 
(i) Some authors believe, that by Cush upon the River Gihon 
i. meant only the ancient Conntry of the Scythians upon the Arax- 
es. The words Cuthzi and Cutha, whence fome have derived 
Scvthz and Scuth -, are the fame as Cufh, the Chaldees general- 
Jv put the T (Tau) where the Hebrews write S (Shin,) and 
therefore fay Cuth and Cut for Cuíh. Un. Hiftory, V. 18. p. 
254. Svo.— but thefe learned Authors furely will not fay, that 
the Chaldees would have written Ca/h for Cush—therefore they 
retained the original name Cutha ; and here it muk be remarked 
that Ceasin the Irith language is a Skiff, and Uairceas a {mall 
boat, fo that Cufh might be written for Ceas, er Ceath, or Keath, 
See p. 22, Introduction. 
(k) Keating's Engli(h Edition, fol. p. 41. 
Giabbar, 
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Giabbar, a Giant, the. Arabs name -Giabber, 
what the modern Perfians:call Div i. e. Demons, 
but in the ancient, Pehlavian diale& Cai i; e. a Gi- 
ant: (1) it alfo fignifies illuftrious, magnanimous. 
Heb.. m3 Cah. poteftas... ^... 5 dpa s 
— Giaber a proper namc.amongft the Muffulmane. 
Geber:one of the moft celebrated of. the Arab 
Philofophers : there was alfo a Giaber, furhamed 
Shamfeddin, who was an Arab: of Andalufia ih 
Spain ; he wrote a poem on poetry and Grammar, 
-(D'Herbelot.) ‘This mame is now commonly 
Ld p Gairy in lreland, but always written 


aibbrai, . eo .,07 ; "di : | 
Hence we may account, for the great (imilarity. 
between the Arabic and Irifh languages ; and this 
mixture of the Scythian with the Chaldee and | 
Arabic formed that dialect. called by the : Irith 
Bearla-Pheni; or the Phenician diale&. As it ap- 
ars from feveral circumftances in the courfe of 
this hiftory,. and from the acknowledgment of the 
Welch Antiquaries, particularly. Lhuyd, that the 
lifh werc the inhabitants..of Britain, before the 
Gomerites or Walth: this may account for the 
many Scytho-Arabic words, which are to be found 
in the Englifh language at this day, the roots of 
which cannot be traced in the Welch, Cornifh, or 
Armoric dialedts, or in the Saxon or Norman, but 
were molt probably adopted by the Britons, on 
their mixing with iome of the Phoenian-Irifh, who 
remained in Britain, when the great body were - 
expelled to. Scotland, Ireland, and Manx, where 
their defcendants {till remain. | | 
The: Scythe of Oman being the general mari- 
ners for the great powers feated on or near the 
(I) Cai in the Perfic, is written Ce or Ke, in Irifh, as Ce- 
bacche i. e. Broum, that is, Bacchus... *ee thefe words in D’ 
Herbelot. I take the Arabic proper name Giafar to be the fame. 
K 


Red . 
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Red Sea, particularly the Arabians, Egyptians 
_Edomites, Canaanites, &c. muft have croid the 
-Indian Ocean, to Ophir for Gold, Ivory, and 
Peacocks, &c. Commodities, the Scripture in- 
forms us, were brought from thefe parts. It will 
naturally refult, that our Scythe muft have had 
names for thefe commodities. We fhall prove 
they had both Scythian and Indian names : the 
latter they could not háve acquired in their own 
Country. 

- The Irith hiftory abounds with Anecdotes of this 
kind ; and their Seanachies, as we- have fhewn, 
worked up the traditions of the tranfaGions of 
their anceftors in Armenia, m Parthia, Touran, 
and Oman, as if they happened but yefterday, in 
Ireland. 

The lrifh hiftory tells us, that this Ifland once 
abounded in Gold, (Afofd or Aphos) and that 
there was a great {melting houfe at a place called 
Aphoft or Afoft on the River Liphi, where Gold 
was bearvain (bearbhain) 1. e. refined : that they 
had two kinds of Gold, viz. Orbuidh (Yellow 

gold,) and: Orbán, (White gold,) and that the 
name of the Artift who firft purified and wrought 
this metal was Inachadan, or the maker of Inach's. 
The paffage is thus exprefled in the Liber Lecanus. 
In the reign of King Tighearmas, (m) this prince 
civilized the people; he introduced dying of 
Cloths with purple, blue, and green, and to him 1s at- 
tributed the boilings or refining (bearvan) of gold 
( Apbofd. )—'* Inachadan ainm an Cearda ro bearbb 
* an d'or agus i Foarbhith (no Aphofd) irrtbir 
“© *Laipbi ro bearbban." i. e. the name of his Re- 


(m) The Tahmini of the Perfians, 
| finer 
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finer was Inachadan, and he refined the Gold, 
(or Aphofd) at Foarvior Aphofd, on the Eaft Side 
of the Laiphi, or River Liffey. 

Here we have the word aphoft for Gold; (n) 
a word unknown to any of the Celtic nations. 
We know that Ireland never did produce gold, 
confequently this word is exotic ; but, we know, 
that the Scythians inhabited the River Phafs in 
Colchis, where Gold did abound ; the River was 
therefore named from this precious metal, and 
Colchis was the Chavila of Mofes, ubi aurum eft, 
fays the infpired penman. 

Per Chavilam intelligere Colchidem, (fays the 
learned Reland) propre dictam que PAa/in flumen 
a meridie habet, & a feptentrione montes Scythi- 
cos, quos varie varii nominant.—Qui enim fine 
prejudicio vocem fim Cholch (unde addita ter- 
minatione is) confert cum phaw Chavila, facile 
videt non adeo magnam effe inter has duas diffe. 
rentiam, quin longe majores admittere debeamus 
in aliis regionum & urbium nominibus, que aut 
ab incolis, aut ab exteris, a prima pronunciatione 
detorta funt —Atque ita latifimum Scy?hie fpatium 
Colchis tribuat, fic ut dicamus in ea furum przef- 
tantifimum, & Smaragdos & Cryftallos inveniri, 
quandoquidem generatim de Scythia (cujus partem 
efle Colchida) afirmant veteres, & aurum & reli- 
qua Mof, memorata ibi reperiri, & optima qui- 
dem natz fuifle. | 

(n) The word is Hebrew from t5 phaz. confolidari ; whence 
1D) Mouphaz, confolidatum : quod auri optimi Epitheton eft. 
Hinc Phaz, Aurum & Ouphaz, nomen proprium loci. Jerem. 
X. v. 9. Alias Ophir dicitur. forfan Ophir & Auphir, ab his 
pulvifcnlis anreis fluminum nomen habet. Nam “DN Aphir, 


pulvis eft. (Tomaffin).— 
k 2 To 
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To this learned Author's obfervations, we could 
add the authority of many Claffic Writers to prove 
the Phas or Phafis (the 70) 2 Chron. 30. 1 5.) 
was in Scythia, and that this part of Scythia was 
called Armenia major.—Scythia includitur Pbaf 
flumine. (Juftin. L. 2. )—^4c1€ eorapos isi Tis Exviias. 
(Plutarch. )— Apud illos dicuntur torrentes aurum 
deferre, quod barbari excipiunt tabulis perforatis, 
& tanofis pellibus, unde fitta eft aurei velleris fa- 
bula. Strabo. Geogr. L. 10. (0) 

Phas, or, Apbos was the Scythian name for 
Gold; this is evident, hence the name of the Ri- 
ver of Colchis. When thefe Scythians defcended 
the Euphrates, and fettled in Oman, on the Perfi- 
an Gulph, and crofled the Indian Ocean in pur- 
fuit of further difcoveries, if they found any River 
affording Gold or Gold duft, they would certain- 
lv cive it the fame name. Accordingly we find 
the Phas in the ifland of Taprobane, (recorded by 
Ptolemy,) and the Gold brought from thence is 
named in Scripture tb Auphaz. Dan. C. to. V. 
5. Cantic. 5. V. 11.—the word is tranflated Obri- 
zum by Montanus and others. Taob or Taop in 
Irifh and Taph in Arabic, fignifies the banks of a 
River, (p) the Sea Shore. Orban is a fpecies of 
Gold in Irith ; Taoporbán will exprefs the banks or 
Shore producing Gold, and probably is the mean- 
ing of Taprobane : Bearvain, we have feen, is Irifh 
for refined Gold, B and P are commutable Let- 
ters, Pearvain may alfo be the na Parvain of the 
Scriptures, 2 Chron. 3. V. 6. where itis written 


(o) "Terra Gog vel Magog erit Scythiz pars circa Caucafum 
quam Colchi & Armeni. Bochart. Here then isenveloped the 
Story of the Golden Fleece. 

(p) Ar gac aon taobh na Banna, Upon the Banks of Banna. 

| Parvaim 
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Parwaim (q) i. e. Syra & Phenicia flexione Par- 
vaiin; (Bochart.) which fome have idly imagined 
was Peru in the new world. 

Some of thefe Colchi fettled in India, between 
Calcutta and the Promontory of Cory ; the Country 
is now called Cochin. Colchi Canancina (Caftal). 
Al Cochin urb. & Empor : Indiz citer. in Ora urbs 
Regia fub Lufitanis inter Calecutum ad Bor. 19. 
& Cory promont. ad Auítr. 56. L. (Arrian. Pro- 
lemy.) See Ferrarius.—They were great Voya- 
gers, fay the Irifh Records. Mor an muirriuch 
im tratb tonn i. e. they traficked much by Sea 
(Liber Lecanus, p. 18.) 

From Taprobane, they brought .4pho/d Gold 
wn  Cimor Sim Silver, NxY*D, or Cearb Arab. 
Gburb, They brought allo Deudan Boirre, or Deu- — 
dan File, Elephants Teeth or Ivory, in Arabic 
Dundana Fil. The proper name of an Elephant 
in Irith is Fil, i. e. the Sagacious. Boir or Boirr 
is a word they muft have learned from the Indi- 
ans. Elephants are not Animals of the cold Cli- 
mates, therefore they could not have a Scythian 
name for them. Barro, Elephas Indis ita dicitur, 
tefte Ifodoro. (Reland de veteri lingua Indica. p. 
211.) Bochart derives this name from *y3 Baar, 
a fool, homine /?u/to & bruto, quod etymon minime 
convenit. Elephantibus, quorum ingenium celebratur, 
fays Reland. Ut enim alia praeteream tutiffime 
etymon nominis inde ducitur unde res ipfae ortae 
funt. Apud Indos Voce Barro vocatur, unde & 
vox ejus barritus dicitur, barritus pro fono ejus - 
& ni fallor, Ebur. (Reland de Ophir. p. 182.) 

We are told by the Greck hiftorian, that Gold 
was firt wrought by Indus a King of Scythia: In- 


(q) Et texit Donum & Aurum Aurum ap Parvaim. 
dus 
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dus may bea corruption of our Artift's name In- 
acbadan: the word implies a maker of Inach’s, by 
which I underítand p3y Anak or Enak, any thing 
made of Gold. 

Bifhop Cumberland in his Sancboniatbo p. 267. 
proves Pofidon or Neptune to have been the grand- 
child of Nereus or Japhet, and from Apollodorus, 
he proves Pofidon or Oceanus to have beenthe Father 
of Inachus. And it is no wonder, fays he, that 
the title of Inachus fhould have been given to feveral 
men, becaufe I believe it is derived from p3» Anak, 
i e. Torquatus, a man that wore a Chain of gold as 
a badge of honour: The Anakims in Phanicia long 
after were called fo on the fame Account. The 
learned Bifhop has miftaken the wearer of the Gol- 
den Chain, for the fabricator of it; Aaach in 
Irifh fignifies a Merchant or one that trades in Gold 
&c. or manufactures it. g 

Our Scythians being Merchants, and dealers in 
Gold duft, &c. muft have had the knowledge of 
Letters and of Figures ; by their trafficking with 
the Indians, they probably lcarned the Indian Nu- 
merals, fuppofed to have been brought by the 
Arabs into India, and fo to Spain. A plate of the 
Iriħ Numerical Figures, compared with the Indi- 
an, Was given in the Colleétanea, No. XII. 

If all thefe proofs are not fufficient to convince 
the readers of the truth of this véry extraordinary 
. hiftory of the ancient Irifh, and of the great im- 
portance of their ancient Records, in the general 
hiftory of the Weftern World, 1 confefs, 1 know 
not what can be fatisfactory to fuch Readers. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, VL 


The Tu4THA Dapany HieToRYv, — 


pofterity of thofe who followed the third Son 
umad out of Ireland, (Eirin) when the Fo- 
moraigh (Giants) had ufurped the Kingdom, and 
enflaved the inhabitants. ‘This people rather than 
bear the heavy oppreffions of thofe Pyrates. left the 
Iland under the command of Jarbaniel Faidh, a 
Son of Numad and fled, fome to Baotia, and 
others to Athens, and fettled near Thebes.: but 
the trueft account is, that they landed in Achaia. 
Here the Tuatha Dadann learned the Art of Ne- 
cromancy and Enchantment, and became fo ex- 
pert in Mágical knowledge, that when the City of 
Athens was invaded by the Affyrians, thele Sor- 
cerers, by their diabolical Charms, revived the dead 
bodies of the Athenians, and brought them next 
day into the field, which forely vexed the Aflyri- 
ans. The force of their Enchantment being de- 
, ftroyed by the Skill of an Affyrian Druid, they 
fled, wandering from place to place till they came 
to Norway and Denmark, where they were much 
admired for their fkill in Magick. 

Their principal commander was Nuadhbab Argi- 
edlamb. ‘The Danes being a very barbarous and 
illiterate Nation, entertained fuch a regard for 
thefe Strangers, that they gave them four Cities 
to inhabit, where they erected Schools. . The 

names 


T r Tuatha Dadann, fays Keating, were the 
of N 
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names of thefe Cities were Falias, Gorias, Finni- 
as, and Murias. Morfhios taught in Falias, Ari- 
as in Finnias, Erus in Gorias, and Semias in Mu- 
rias. 

They removed from Norway and Denmark, and 
fettled in the North of Scotland, near Dobar and 
Jar-dobhar. From the four Cities of Norway, 
they brought four great Curiofities. 

The firt was the Levg Fail, or Lia Fail: this 
Stone was poflefled of a wonderful Virtne, for it 
would make a ftrange noife, whenever a Monareh 
of Ireland was crowned upon it. It was called the 
Fatal Stone, and gave the name of Inis Fail to 
Ireland, that is, the Hand of Deltiny. In whate- 
ver Country this. Stone fhould be preferved, a 
Prince of the Scythian Race fhould undoubtedly 

govern according to this Verfe. 


Cineadh Scuit Saor an fine, munab. breag an 
fhaifdine | 

Mar abhfuigid an Leug fail,  dlighid Baithies do 
ghabhail, 


or, as Hector Boetius has tranflated. 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur Ibidem. 


Fergus the great having fubdued Scotland, fent 
for this Stone, and received the Crown of Scot- 
land upon it: it was preferved with great venera- 
tion in the Abby of Scone, till Edward the firft of 
England, carried it away by violence, and placed 
it. under the Coronation Chair in Weftminfter 
Abby. - l . 

The 
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> The Second Curiofity was a Sword ; the third 
was a Spear, and the fourth, the Coire an Daghda 
or the Caldron of Daghda. - 

The Tuatha Dadann continued Seven Years in 
Scotland, and then removed to Ireland. When 
they came upon the Coaft, they formed a mift 
about them for three days, and in this undifeerned 
manner they marched thro’ the Country, without 
being difcovered by the Fir D'Omanann, till they 
came to a Mountain called S/iabb an laraiz, when 
they challenged the King of Ireland, (Eirinn) ei- 
ther to deliver up the Kingdom or to come to battle, 
This audacious fummons caufed the Monarch to 
march againít them, but the Fir D'Omnann una- 
ble to withftand the Enchantments of their Ene- 
mies were defeated with the lofs of ten thoufand 
men. This contention lafted thirty ycars, for fo 
many the Poets reckon, between the battle of 
South Muigh Tuireadh, and that of North Muigh 
Tuireadh. (r): | 
- Some derive the name from the defcendants of 
Danan, Daughter of Deal Caoith, Son of Eala- . 
thon, Son of Neid : the names of thefe brothers 
were Brian, Juchor and Juchorba. This Colony 
- were called Tuatha Dadann or Dedann, as they 
were the pofterity of the three Sons of Dadan, 
who were fo expert in the black art, and the myf- 
tery of Charms and Enchantments, that the inha- 
bitants diftinguifhed them by the name of Gods, 
as appears from an old poem, wherein thefe three 
brothers are ftiled Gods.. pras 

Others derive the name from Tuatha a Lord, 
Dee Gods and Danan Poets, for they chiefly ap- 


(r) The Towers of the Magi. 
plied | 


e ar 
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plied themfelves to the ftudy of poetry, and the 
Art of compofing verfes. Among them were wo- 
men called Ban-tuatba. Their gods were Cuill, 
Ceacht and Grian ; their Goddefles were Badhbha, 
Macha and Moricgan ; the firft was the wife of 
Cuillor Macuill, the fecond of Ceacht or Maceacht, 
and the third of Grian or Magreine. 

There was alfo a God Mananan or Mann, who 
was called Oirbhfion or Oirmfion, from whom 
Lough Oirmhfion. 

The leader of this Colony in all their travels was 
Nua4ab, (Nuadhat or Nuadhar) Atrgiod-lamb, 
that is, Nuadhar of the Silver-hand, and they pof- 
feffed the fovereignty of Ireland, the fpace of 197 
Years. Daghda was one of their Kings, he def- 
cended from "ar-baniel-faidb, the Son of Numad. 

Luigbaidb-lambfada or Luighhaidh the long 
handed was another of their Kings. This Prince 
firit ordained the affembly of Tailtean in honour of 
Tailte the Daughter of Magb-mor King of Spain, 
and he appointed Bras-combrac, i. e. Tilts and 
Tournaments (s) as a tribute to her memory. And 
they were obferved on the firft day of Augult, a 
day which is ftill diftinguifhed by the name of 
Lugh-nafa from this Lughaidh. (G) 

Breas or Breafal fucceeded Nuadhar Airgiod 
lamh. 

Thus Keating, to which his Englifh Tranflator 
has added the Genealogy of the principal Nobility 
of the Tuatha Dadann, and an Account of their 
Kings, from other MSS. which he has entirely 
mifreprefented, except one circumftance, and that — 


' js, that Nuadhat or Nuadhar fought two battles 


(s) Arab. bráz. á Duel. 
at 
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at Muighe Tuirreadh, and routed the Firbolgs ; 
in the firt he had his hand cut off by Eochad ; 
in the laít he loft his head. | 


REMARKS. 


. This Chapter is replete with Oriental Anec- 
dotes, ftrangely perverted by Keating : It proves 
that the Magogians were feated in or about Oman, 
(as in the preceding Chapter.) and is a demonftra- 
tion that thc ancient hiítory of Ireland could not: 
have been the work of an Irifh Monk, as it was 
impoflible, he could have been fo well acquainted 
with Afiatic hiftory : and every impartial Reader 
mult be of that opinion, by the time he has peru- 
fed this Chapter. 

The Reim Riogra, or Royal Kalendar of Ire- . 
land informs us, that this Colony was of the fami- 
ly of Cufb the Son of Ham, as in the following 
table. 


1 Noah, 12 Larcogh, - 


2 Cham, - 13 Galam, 

3 Cufh, 14. Liburn, 

4 Fedel, 15 DBloflt, 

5 Peleft, 16 Ciolcadh, 

6 Ephicc, 17 Ned, 

7 Uccat, 18 Eathlam, 
. 8 Sadhal, 19 Breas. 


9 Siopuirneach, 
zo Sdarn fiacla, 
11 Mercell, 


That 
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. That the Father was of the race of (the Fom- 
haire) and the Mother a Tuatha Dadann, (d’fine 
fomora dofomh de thaoibh a Athor, agus do Tua- 
thabh Dadann a mhathar,) by name Ere daughter 
of Dealbaoitb ; and that this Colony came to Ireland 
705 years before the birth of Chrift, or in the year 
of the World 3303 (t). 

From Bochart we colle& that Dedan Son of 

Rbegma, Son of Chus, fettled in or about Qman: 
Rbegma urbs & finus Arabie in Mari Perfico,— 
in eodem littore prope Rhegmam ad orientem fuit 
-urbs Dedan, hodie Daden, medio feré fpatio inter 
fretum Baforz, id eft, oftium Maris Perfict, & 
Omanorum fluvium Om, qui Lar eft Ptolemzi & 
(Palg vel) Phalg Geographi Nuhienfis. Ab hac 
urbe, Daden dicitur etiam vicina regio Odoarda 
Barboza in defcriptione Ormuz ; avanti nella dettá 
cota é un altra terra nominata Dadene (u) 
. The Reader muft obferve that there was ano- 
ther Dedan, defcended of Abraham, who fettled 
at Dedan in Idumza on the Mediterranean, of 
whom the prophet Jeremiah fpeaks, C. 25. V. 23 
and 49. V. 8. and Ezekiel mentions both Deda- 
danim in the 27 Ch. Our Dadannites were thofe 
that carried the Ivory and Ebony to Tyre: com- 
modities that could only be had by their traffick 
with India, and with Tarteís in Spain. 

It is furprifing that all the modern Irifh Hiftori- 
ans have neglected to colle& the names of the 
Pagan deities: much hiftorical information might 
be obtained from fuch a work. Their hiftory in- 


R 


forms us that they mixed and embodied with the 


Chaldeans or Dadanites, confequently that Colony 


(t) Fomhaire that is of the City of Fomm, a fettlement of the 
Dadanim on the Tigris. , | 
(u) Bochart, Phab. Ch. 6. 


intro- 
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-introduced their own mode of worfhip: The Brah- : 
mans of India are fuppofed by Monf. Bailly to have 
been originally of Chaldza: (v) The Tibetans are 
afferted, by Father Georgius who lived amongft 
them many years, to have been originally Scythi- 
ans, and to have adopted the Chaldzan deities. _ 

Thefe affertions are verified in great meafure by 
Irifh Hiftory : In an Irifh MSS. of the Seabright 
Collection, is a lift of the fubaltern deities of the 
Tuatha-Dadann. The paflage runs thus. 

As iat fo fios Maithe Tuatha Dadann, i. e. here 
follows a Lift of the Maithe of.the Tuatha Do- 
dann, viz. | 


Mogh Nuadhat, Airgiod lamh, 

Lugh Lamhfhada, i. e. Luamh, 

Eochad ill dathac, i. e. Dagh-daa, 

Manaan mac Lir, 

Phreich uaine, | | | 

Eachdan mor, Aongas Og: Budth-Dearrg. 
Carmad milbheoi, fons of Daghda, 

Phearaman Son of Budh-dearrg, 

Ealcmhar brogha na Boine, 

Aod, Eaduir, 

Seacchfa craob dearrg, agus Trom a bhean, 

Dolph dead fholas, - = 

Abartach Son of Ildatha, 

Fear Fi, Son of Eogabal, 

Ilbreac Easa Ruid, 

Uilimid Sidhe, (w) many Demons, " 

| on 


(v) The Brahmins ftudy the Chaldzan language, all their 
books on Phyfick are written in that language. (Letter from 
Benares to Mr. Holles). 

- (w) Uilimid Sidh, Many demons, they are enumerated in 
the MSS. which we refer to the Chapter on Religion. “W 
Sad Damon. 2'5 Cafdai Chaldeus, Divinus: nam divinandi 

| ; arres 
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~~ Don Oiligh, Don Crot; Don Dulbhac, Draoi 
or Priefts, | 

The Children of Cuill Ceacht and Grian, 
Clann Tuireann big reann. i. e. Uar, jurca; 
Jurcatha, | 

N. B. As Uar fin ainm Brian mac Tuirrion, 
agus iolomad eile nach airmhthear funnta, i. e. 
Cull, Ceacht and Grian were the Clann of little 
Tourane and their defcendants Uar, lurca, lurca- 
tha, and from Uar defcended Brian who was 
named the Touran; and many others not here 
enumerated (x). | 


REMARKS. 

Touran or Turqueftan, the.Country of the Ori- 
ental Turks, an ancient and martial people, who, 
under the name of Getes, Moguls, Tartars &c. 
have at different times, poured in great numbers 
into the more Weftern and Southern Kingdoms. 
Thefe are the Scythians of our ancient hiftories, 
who invaded Perfia and the Kingdom of the 
Medes, but our beft hiftorians are apt to confound 
them with the Scythians of the North. (Sir Wm. 
Jones, Defcr. of Afia). 


artes profitebantur Cafdaim, i. e. Chaldzi. Ea erat tótius gen- 
tis ja&tantia, ut Divinos fe profiterentur. Forfana Ke Quafi & 
Sad Daemon; quafi Demones & Divini. ("Tomaffin). I think 
from n3 Ke or Ce illuftris & Sad. See Ce explained before. 
Scytho-Scandice Seid Ars magica: Seidmadur, Magus. 

(x) The Mahomedans borrowed the names of their Genii or 
Angels of the Jews ; and both Jews and Chaldzans learned the 
names and offices of thofe beings trom the Perfians or ancient 
Scythians, as they themfelves confeís in Talmud Hieros in Rofh- — 
hafhana. See alfo Sales All Koran, Prel. dife. p. 72. but the 
Catalogue of Genii given us by the Tuarha Dadanns of which 
we fhall treat more at large in the Mythology, feem to be par- 
ticular to them and to the Tibethans. 

Touran 
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Tcuran is faid to be fo named from Tur the 
Son of Feridum: D'Herbelot has confuted that 
opinion, but has not given us any other derivati- 
on. 1 am of opinion, that on the divifion of this 
great Empire, the Northern part, beyond the 
Oxus, was called Tua-Ran, or the Northern 
Divifion: and here dwelt the original Perfians or 
Southern Scythians. The Perfian Hiftory thews 
they always laid claim to Iran or lar-ran the Wef- 
tern Divifion: thefe are Irifh names. — Afrafiab, 
King of Touran, twice invaded and poffeffed Per- 
fia: it is allowed his name implies Phars-ab, the 
father of the Perfians. Sir Wm. Jones thinks it 
was a common name for the Kings of Afiatick 
Tartary, as the Grand father of Cyrus, whom we 
commonly call Aftyages, bore the fame name. 
The family of Othman, who now reign at Con- 
ftantinople, are willing to be reputed defcend- 
ants of this King of Touran and are flattered with 
the Epithet of Atrafiab Jah or powerful as Afrafiab. 
(Jones's Perfia, p. 44). In fine they are the de- 
fcendants of our Irifh Phenius Pharfa, of whom 
in the proper place. Sir Wm. Jones places the 
laft Afrafiab at 667 before Chrift. 

“The Touranians in our Irifh hiftory, are fre- 
quently called Frange or Farange. The Arabs 
always call thefe people Farangah, the Englifh 
tranflation of Keating in his ufual ftile, will have 
this to be France. Itis to be remarked that the 
Tyrrhene Sea, in the Irifh hiftory is called Tou- 
ran: and that Hyginus makes Tyrrhenus the Son 
of Hercules, and Etruria his County : this feems 
to ftrengthen our Irifh hiftory (Hygin. fab. 74.) 


The 
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The word Maithe implies here, .fomething fu- 


perexcellent, beyond the reach of mortals : -it is the 


Arabic Majed, fuperavit aliam gloria, & tanquam 
nomen honos, decus generis a majoribus ad pof- 
teros tranfmiffum : Mai, Miza "Idei Hefych. Mab, 
magnum Perf. Motha, Brahmanes Móatatu aut 
Matbu magnum materiem : Copticé mout, purum, 
mundum. AB | 
. 1. Mogh Nuadhat Airgid lamh, i. e. Mogh 
Nuadhat of the Silver hand or Gold. hand: In ano- 
ther place we have proved this to-be Zorduft the 
firk (or Zoroafter), whole Perfian name fignifies 
Gold or filver hand.—his doctrine extended over 
all India. Maximam fuperftionum partem, qua 
Indos, Sinas, & vicinos populos a feculis multis 
occacatos tenent ex doctrina Zoroaílrez originem | 
ducere. (Eufeb. Renaudot. in Hift. Patr. Alex. 


» 44: "XT ! E: 

d 2. Lugh or. Lu; Lamhthada, that is Lu the. tall 
Lama: it is fometimes written Luamh and in the 
Lexicons tranflated an, Abbot. "The office of La- 
ma ‘was common to all the Southern Scythians.— 
Lo-abyfh, Tibetanorum Papa. AEthiop Lyhik feu 
Louk, more Tibetanorum Lou, eit Lo, Pretbyter, 
Sacerdos, Princeps, Summus. , Lamam ita :ha- 
beas fupremum Chatayz, qui fedem Lhaflz obti- 
nuit, (T. p. 689) (y). Lama Rim-boiche, Tibe- 
tanorum Pontifex maximus (id). +: | 

3. Éocad ill dathac Dagh-daa ; 1. e. Dia Tcib. 
ith, Dagh (bonus) the God of Nature, the Eocad 


(y) T. this Letter tands for the Alphabetum Tiberanum, 
publithed at Rome, A. D. 1702. by Father Auguft. Anton. 


Georgius. 
(1. e 
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(i. e. Penis fan&us) of many colours. Dacc Tibe- 
_ tanorum nefcio quem patrem Bavani fingunt, quo . 
tempore vocabatur Sati. Quod quanta impietate 
Indi effutiant, fatis admirari nequeo; nam, fi ea 
mater eft Ifuren omniumque Deorum & ab Ente 
fupremo, ut illi folemnitur profitentur, &4:/coc edi- 
ta eft; unde in fcenam venit novus ifte Dacc, 
a filia impius ob eam caufam appellatus, quod 
feipfam a cultu Ifuren ad Vifnu honorandum ad- 
ducere aliquando ftuduerit? Dak-po habent etiam 
= Tibetani, eumque principem & caput loci Docam 
fuper aera pofiti interpretántur.—Les Indiens ont 
le Lingam qui ajoute encore quelque chofe à l'in 
famie du Phallus des Egyptiens & des Grecs: ils 
adorent le faux dieu J/ur fous cette figure mon- 
ftreufe & obícene, qu'ils expofent dans les tem- 
ples, & qu'ils expofent en proceffion infultant 
d'une maniere horrible à la pudeur & à la credulité 
de la populace, (La Croze. p. 431). Pafupati 
vocant Nepallenfas Phallum feu Lingam, quadri- 
-formem flavi, rubri, viridis, albiquecoloris: (T. 
1 52.) hence the epithet i//dathac, i. e. many colour- 
ed :—he is called Dia Teibith, Chaldee ryan Ta- 
baith. Arab. Tubeat, 1. e. Natura. 

4. From Dagh-daa proceeded Phrech uaine, 
i. €. fettled Limen :.. Egypt, Brechi or Brehi bi- 
tumen: Lutum ex terra & aqua feu argilla, & per 
apocapen, vix certé dubito quin, & hzc ipfa ad 
materiám creationis fignificandum apud /Egyptios, 
accepta fuerit: huic fi addas 4m, qua in nominum 
prefertim compofitione ZEgyptii, ut Graecos præ- 
teream, Amonem Ípritum intellexerunt, erit Bre- 
cham feu Breham & per crafin coalefcente E in A 
Bram.—& ND Brica, pullities, feecundatio, 

format mundum Briaticum Cabbaliftorum, mun- 
dus 
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dus materialis (T. 104). Sic enim Brahma ebul- 
litionis, efflorefcentiz & creationis materialis {piri- 
tum principem, five potentem fonat & certe vox 
Brechi vel Brehi tria illa percommoda notat (id). 

And from him proceeded Bud-dearrg. I think 
dearrg is a contraction of Darrioga, Rex Supre- 
mus, which correfponds with the Chaldean 377 
Darag, Dux, an Epithet given to Budya; Spar- 
thebee filius, qui regnavit Indiis tertius. poft Bac- 
chum, Arrian. Rer. Ind. p. 173.—(T. 104)—(z)- 

5. Seacchfa Craob dearrg. In Indiis Xaca re- 
ligio per omnes fere earum regionum populos la- 
tifimé funditur ; tempus quo Xaca vixerit, incer- 
tum eft, plures funt ex Europeeis fcriptoribus, qui 
floruiffe velint Salomone in Judza regnante ; non 
idem eft et Xaca novus, i. e. Apollonius Tyanc- 
us, qui floruit A. D. 60. (T. 161). Xacam cun- 
dem effe ac Buddum, La Crozius aliique non du- 
bitant. Xacz nominis origo a Saca Babiloniorum 
& Perfarum numine repetendo. — Tibetanorum 
litera fcribitur Sachia, quod idem eft cum Sechia 
Sinenfium (T. 21). Les Japonois le difent ori- 


(2) Le Xaca des Japonais, le Sominona rhutana du Pegu, 
le Sommona-kodam de Siam, le Butta des Indiens, ne font qu'un 
feul & meme perfonnage, regardé ici comme un Dieu, là comme 
un legiflateure— fi jai bien prouvé que Butta, Thoth € Mercure 
ne font également que la méme inventeur des Sciences & des 
arts: ils'enfuivra que toutes les nations del'Afie, anciennes & mo- 
dernes nónt eu la philofophie & pour la religion, qu'un feul & 
meme legiflateur placé á leur origine, Alors je dirai que ce 
legiflateur unique n'a pu aller partout dans l'Afie, ni en meme 
tems parceque fans doute, il n'avait pas d'ailes; ni fucceflive- 
ment parce que la vie d'un homme ne fufirait pas aux voyages, 
L'exiftence de ce peuple anterieur eft prouvée par le tableau 
qui n'ofre que des débris, Aftronomie oubliée, philofophie 
mélée a des abfurdités, phyfique degénéreé en fables, religton 
«purée, mais cachée fous une idolatrie grofliere. (M. Bailly. 
p. 300). 


ginaire 
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ginaire du pais, od il eft adoré fous le nom de 
Budhu, & de Sommona-cadam & le font naitre pen- 
dant le regne dún Empereúr de la Chine, qui vi- 
voit environ mille ans avant I. C. (Barner. & Maf- 
char. de: Rel. Japon. T. V. p. 12). Foe, Fo aut 
Xachia Sinenfium Deum, temporequo Solomon rex 
in Paleftina imperabat (T. 45). Scia-chia illud 
effe & fcribi a Tibetanis (id).—the termination fa 
or fo, has the fame meaning in Irifh and Tibetan, 
viz. great, magnificent, to augment, to increafe. 
Tlie epithet of Craob dearrg is alfo Tibetan, viz. 
Curbe, Curve & Curphi Buddiftarum aut Tibetan- 
orum, eft Corbicius et corrupté Cubricus, no- 
men Manes, Ea tribuitur primo humani generis 
gubernatori Regi Principi, Regi honoris decorum, 
{plendidam, ac venerandam fignificat (T). | 

The wife of Seacchfa was Trom: fhe is faid alfo 
to be the wife of Dagh. Tromin Irifh fignifies 
pregnant, heavy, afd hence Trom-mathar a -Ma- 
tron. Trom is here compounded of Traand Am. 

Geminam ducit uxorem Xaca, viz. Tra-zimo 
& Sa-zana: addenda eft tertia Ri-tha-khje.. Tra- 
zimo mihi equidem aliud non eft quam pariens, 
aut mittens vita mater, Drak Tibet: Drek Syr. 
gignere & parere (T. 34. 718).—hence our Tro- 
mather—Quare, do not thefe names explain the 
Infcription found in England, that has fo much 
perplexed the learned Selden ? 


DEABVS MATRIBVS, 
TRAMAI. VEX. CERMA. 
PV. R. D. PRO SALVTE 
. R. FVS. L. M. 


Quid fibi vellet Tramai, ne bariolari quidem au- 
fus fum: Atqui fi Aftarte Deum fuerit Mater, 
L 2 Aftartae 
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Aftarte ut fint Dez Matres oportet (in Diis Syris 
Synt. 2d De Aftaroth). 

N. B. Cearmad is another name for Seacchia: 
fo it may be Tramai Uxor Cermadi—who feems 
to be peculiarly called upon in this line, as prefi- 
ding over the Dex Matres. 

6. Phearaman, Son of Budh-dearrg. This was 
Paraman the founder.of the Bramins: Iai remar- 
qué que les Brames aimaient à etre appellés Parg- 
manes, par reípect pour la memoire de leur An- 
ceftres qui portoient ce nom, (Monf. Bailly, Lett. 
fur les Sciences, p. 202). Paufgnias mous dit, 
que Mercure, le méme que Butta ou Budda uns 
des fondateurs de la doétrine des Paramenes ou 
Brames, eft appellé Parammon (Gebelin Hift. du 
Calendrier Pref. p. 14). | 

7. Dolph dead fholas ; Dolph with the fhiming 
teeth (a). This is the Salambus of the Babylo- 
^ nians, PMAN Adir-daga of the Aflyrians,—cadem 
que & Derceto Dea Syria & Heliapolitana. 
ONAT Delepheat, quafi maris fpumam aiunt, 
tefte Hefychio, Venerem «pros reo vocari. Venus 
e Maris Spuma Delephat: A‘gyptiis Delphav aut 
Delphat, Oxyrinchus pifcis (T. 124).—Eam ipfam 
effe Derceto & Salambo. Ecce Pi-delphav plur. 
num. me quoque tacente, prodit aperté Grz- 
cum segar in Sing: & ex Arabico interprete 
Salaba per Epenth. pe Salamba, Oxyrinchum 
apud Aigypt.—Quz vox fi a Grecis ad nativam 
diale&um transferatur, habebimus continuo Ofi- 
rinfoi, Ofiridis Sinum, Za alsia, lin fcilicet vi Ofiri- 
dis fluvida, caque ignea tumidam. Narrant enim 
AEgyptii, ut eft in Oedip. Kirch. T. 1. p. 55. 

(a) The 'Ríh called Dolph.—Oxyrinchus is tranflated a 
Mullet our word points to the Dolphin, 0 

Ay 
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Owyrincbum devorafe pudendum Ofridis a Typhone 
réfeTum, ac in Nilum projecium, ut mirum non fit, 
T pifcem hunc Ægyptii, tantopere venerari 

duerint, (T. 124)—hence from the Dolph dead 
Sholas, is formed the above moft ridiculous alle- 
gory; a proof of the Southern Scythians having 
been that ancient people of Afia fpoken of by 
Moní. Bailly : Cet ancien peuple a eu des Sciences 
perfe&ionées, une philofophie fublime E fage s 
and this again is exemplified, by all thefe names 
turning to one and the fame meaning in the Irith 
language. The God of Nature, the Genitalia, 
and the Seren, the fignification of Budd, Seagh- 
fa, &c, &c. Nam Ti-Sumani Agyptii Genitalia 
vocant & Sumonas Menta/trum, i. c. Semen Apol- 
inis, aut Mehtham alua ù yoo» rë “Appores Sanguinem 
ac genituram Ammonis, (T. 150). 

Our account of the Maithe, concludes with a 
Short lift of miraculous things imported to Ireland 
by the Tuatha Dadann, which here require fome 
explanation, before we proceed—the words are,, 
Tugfat feoid iongontaca inghnathacha leo, i. e. 
they brought with them their ufual wonderful cu- 
riofities, viz. l | 

1». An Leug fail 1. an cloch Cceisdeadh, 
that is, the Stone of the Chefdim, or of Enchant- 
ment, which always declared the true monarch 
and prevented all controverfy. 


REMARKS. 


This is the Meifcith or Oracle défcribed in the 
13th No. of the Collectahea. The Irifh Antiqua- 
ries hàve confounded this Stone, with another, 
facred to the Scythians only; the Meifcith boong 

c 
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ed to the Chaldeans, the other Stone is peculiar to 
Japhet’s race, and is common with the Turks and 
Tartars. It is called Carrig am thar or the Stone 
of the Father. This fabulous Stone is well known 
in the Eaít, an account of it is to be met with in 
D’Herbelot, p. 890. extracted from Oriental Au- 
thors. “ Before Japhet feparated from Noah, 
fay they, the Patriarch beftowed to his Son his 
blefling, and a moft valuable Stone on which was 
engraved the great name of God, and inftru&ed 
him at the fame time, that in this myfterious 
name, was comprized all that was effential in Re- 
ligion and in divine worfhip. This Stone the 
Arabs call Hag'r al maibar, that is, the Stone of 
rain, a name corrupted from Carig am Athar. 
The Moguls name it Gioudebthafh, (1. e. Seed e 
Trofac, in Irifh, the Chieftan’s Stone ;) the Perf- 
ans call it Senkideb i. e. the Stone. - It had the pow- 
er of producing rain or fair weather, as Japhet 
faw agrecable to his wifhes, and though by length 
of time, it has been confumed or lo(t, the Tartars 
or Oriental Turks have [tones in which they fay, 
there is the fame virtue as the Original had. ` And 
the moft fuperftitious amongft them. tell you, 
that they have been reproduced and multiplied by 
a kind of generation from this firít Stone, that No- 
ah gave to his Son.” (b) - - © - 
JE aa it 


(b) The old Romans converted the word em Athar into Mar- 
tialis and Manalis ; Hence the Lapis Manalis, vel Lapis Marti- 
alis, kept in the temple of Mars at Rome, without the Porta Ca- 
pena. In Drought: the-old Romans ufed tó carry in proceflion | 
this Lapis Martialis to precure rain. ‘The Romifh Church con- 
verted this corrupted Marsialis into a good Saint, and the Baton 
of St. Martial in the Cevennes, has now the fame rain producing 
power. 'The Catbolic Roman Calendar is fo good & Comment 

"d : on 
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It is evident from the above extracts, that the 
Arabs have made the fame confufion as the mo- 
dern Irifh ; miftaking the Leach Fail of the Irith 
and the Lak Fail of the Perfians, forthe Carig am 
Athar; The Cloch na Soineana is confounded with 
the Clocb na Cineambna; the firft fignifies the 
Maifheac or Meifcith, the Mw yax of the Jews, 
forbidden Levit. 26. 1. the fecond, Japhets 
fair weather Stone, and the third, the Stone of 
Deftiny. 

. 2. The fword of Nuadhat of the filver hand : 
agus ni gabhtha Cath fris, which was never ufed 
‘in battle, i. e. the Sword of Zerduft the firft. 

3. Coire an Daghda, nach teigheadh damh di- 
omdhar uadha : the Coirr, Knot or twifted Girdle 
of Daghda, which he conftantly wore. They 
fought the battle of Muighe tuireadh, (of the 
Towers of the Magi) with the Fear-bolg, ba 
hainmhin ettrocair ro fearadh an cath fin eatorra,) 
with brutal cruelty on both fides; Eochad Mac 
Earg was Tuigh fhlaith, or Chief Commander of 
the Fir-bolg, and he cut off the hand of Nuadhat, 
and at length his head. In another MSS. we are 
told, that the Tuatha Danann, ever remarkable 
for their Sorcery and Necromancy, made a Silver 
‘hand for Nuadhat, whence his name of Airgiod- 
lamh, or Silver handed. proh dolor ! 

- To an Orientalift, acquainted with the fabulous 
hiltory of the Perfians, there muft appear a ítrik- 
ing coincidence, of names and faéts, between the 


on Ovid's Fafti, that from thefe a Monk, has actually fupplied his 
books of thofe which are loft, Stephens, Muffard, and Middle» 
ton, have only fketcht this conformity of Ceremonies, but Mr. — 
Bowman has proved it is univerfal in the early fuperítitiom of 
the Roman Religion. (Min. Antiq. Soc. 8 Feb. 1759.) 
Perfian 


! 
| 
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Perfian and Irifh Hiftory. The Tuatba Dadann 
are the Pi/bdadan of the Perfians. Nuadhat Air- 

iodlamh, is the Zerdo? (or Gold-hand) of the 
Perfians ; and Eochad Mac Earg (or the Horfe- 
man) is the Arj-afp (or the illuftrious Horfeman) 
King of the Scythians, who gave that pretended 
prophet fo much vexation. 

Firft then, Tuath and Pih (c) are fynonimous 
words in the Chaldee, and both fignify myftery, 
Sorcery, Prophets, &c. they are both of the fame 
fignification in the Irifh, therefore by Pi/hdadann 
and Tuatba Dadann, 1 underftand the Dadapites, 
defcended of Dedan, who had ftudied the Necro- 
mantic Art, which fprung from the Che/dim or 
Chaldeans. 

In Liber Aruch under tà we find 13347000 Tuta» 
Dagon, explained to be the priefts or Sorcerers of 
Dagon ; in Hebrewtotó Tut is a Myftery, a Secret : 
(Liber Zohar Ch. 27. we find Tut or tot the name 
of the Chief Angel, alfo of the Meffiah ;) and hence 
I derive the Zutapbatb worn by the Rabbins on 
their foreheads in the Synagogues. In Chaldee 
noma Tiita is any thing myfterious, (Rabboth 
Cap. 28.) In Arable Tawid, Averunca. 

Chaldee SQ pitzah, aperuit, interpretavit, NVt) 


. Sors. No% Sors. Syriacé NDD preedicavit : Perficé 


pifhin guftun to predict, (fal guftun the fame, 
whence our Lia Fail), In lrifh Pihog, Sorcery, 


(e) Tuatha Heren taircantais 

dos nicfead fithlaith nua. 

Vates Hibernia vaticinabantur 
adventurum tempus pacis novum. 


(Prima Vita Patricii. Colgan p. 2.) 


fortune- 
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fortune-telling, conjuring, &c. — the word is 
now taken in a bad fenfe as in the Hebrew pp ma- 
ledicere. (d) l 
As to the Irifh Zoya or Tua, (in the plural 
Tuatha,) there can no doubt arife of the figni- 
fication of the word, and that it is here applied to 
the Dadannim of Chaldea. Symmachus and Hi- 
eronymus are explicit, as colleded by the learned 
Bochart. ** Proinde ut Bacchx Thyades, fic Ba- 
** bylonii harufpices à Symmacho vocantur Ova, 
- $ Dan. 2. 27.—Hieronymus, pro arufpicibus, 
$ quod nos vertimus in Hebreo 3*3 habetur, 
* quod folus Symmachus ew interpretatus 
s eft.’ (e) 
@vas Sacrificula Bacchi. (Apoll.)—tves quas 
* Graeci folent ¿oarooxoeo:s appellare, i. e. qui exta 
infpiciunt, & ex iis ventura predicunt. (f) 
In a former number of this work, my readers 
were advertifed, that the war between the Fir-bolg 


(d) The Perfians derive the name Pi/Adadian from Pi/Adad 
a Lawgiver. Peifh-nihaud isa Law: and fo is dad in Arabic ; 
in Irifh Dath: in Chaldee and Hebrew srt dath; but there is 
no fuch word as Pi/A in the Chaldee, fignifying a law, and from 
the Chaldzans we derive this Colony with fome good pretence. 
Mirkhond and Khondemir affure us, that the 4 Dynaíties of 
the Perfians include all the Kings of Affyria, of Chaldza, Ba- 
bylon, Medes, and Perfia, known to the Greeks, who like the 
Hebrews, have often taken Viceroys and Governors of the ancient 
Kings of Perfia for abfolute Monarchs, becaufe they were better 
known to them than the Sovereigns were, whofe Refidences were 
in Provinces very diftant from them. 

(e) Bochart, Geogr. Sacr. L. 1. C. 13.—to which he adds, 
ut jam nulli fit pbícurum cur Grzci tot voces barbaras ufurpa- 
verint in Bacchi facris: illas fcilicet 2 magiftris Phenicibus edi- 
dicerant, ‘Tuath in Irifh is alfo explained by phoras or foras, 
an Explanator, revealer, interpretor, &c. 

(f) Lexicon Graecum ad facri apparatus inftruCtionem. 
Antverp. 1572. 

and 


| 
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and the Tuatha Dadann, from every circumftance 
that could be collected in Irifh Hiftory, was cauf- 
ed from Religious motives : fome innovations at- 
tempted by the Tuatha Dadann, in which they 
fucceeded ; for this reafon, I was then of opinion 
that Bolg fignified a Prieft, as balg is a man of eru- 
ditíon, (a) a further purfuit in this dark and myf- 
terious hiftory, has convinced me that I was right 
with refpect to the principal object, the war, and 
perceiving that the Scene lay with the Chaldeans, 
I was mifled by Buxtorf, who makes Balg a Se& 
of the Jews, i13»3 Bilga Nomen Sacerdotis cujuf- 
dam, qui ex captivitate Babylonica Hierofolymam 
rediit. Nehem. 12. 5.—cujus Seétatores dicti fuc. 
runt Bilgitz : videtur & Ordo virginum facrarum 
abeo fuiffe, de quoordine quedam 1192 rà ym” 
Miriam filia Bilges, i. e. de ordine five obfervan- 
tia Bilge dicta—the fignification of our Fir bolg 
has been fufficiently and fatisfactorily explained in 
the preceding pages. 

It will appear, that this war between the Fir bolg 
or Fir D'Oman, or men of Oman, and the Tuatha 
Dadann, is the War defcribed by the Perfian Hif- 
torians, to have fubfifted between the Pifdadian 
Kings of Perfia, and the Touranians or Scythians, 
canied by Zerduf? the firít, (or Zoroaftres, on 
tlic introduction of Pyrea or Firetowers, like thofe 
ftill remaining in this Kingdom,) in which attempt 
Zerduft loft his life. ——— 

In this inveftigation, fo many circumítances, 
proper names &c. concur, to eftablifh the fact, 
that they have induced me to follow my ariginal, 


(a) Arabice Belg whenee Baligh or Belch, the City of 
Learning. | 
B the 
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the Irifh Hiftory, in the explanation of Perfam 
- names ; becaufe the Irifh names appear to be the 
fimple tranflation of the Perfian, and at the fame 
time, the words are to be found in the Arabic or 
Perfic, though now become obfolete: this 1 hope 
will be a fufficient apology for differing fo much 
from the learned authors, who have gone over this 
ground before me: it is alfo to be confidered, 
that thefe Authors have had no other refource for 
their inyeftigation, than’ the Arabs, and the 
Greeks ;..the firít profefled enemies of the Perfes, 
or fire worfhippers, the latter ignorant of almoft 
all Afiatic police or religions, yet pretended to 
know every thing, which made Lucian begin one 
of his Satyrical pieces againít hiftorians, with de- . 
claring that the only true propofition in his work 
was, that it /bould contain nothing true. (H) 

My guide in this intricate path, is more than 
language ; it is a chain of hiftorical events, (whe- 
ther real or fabulous, I do not pretend to deter- 
mine) which illuftrate the early part of Perfian * 
hiftory, and plainly prove, that both the Perfian 
and the Irifh or Scythian Anecdotes, muft have 
been handed to us by one and the fame people. 
The diverfity and difficulty of languages, fays the 
learned Sir William Jones, is a fad obítacle to the 
progrefs of ufeful knowledge ; the attainment of 
them is however indifpenfably neceflary : they are 
the inf?rumezts of real learning. (b) - | 

To underftand the fubfequent part of this Chap- 
ter, it is neceffary my readers be made acquainted 
with the Perfian hiftory of the Pi/hdadians, and 
with the Writers of the life of Zerduft. 


(b) Addreís to the Afiatic Society. 
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My hiftory of the Perfian Empire, fays Sit 
William Jones, is extracted from feveral Afiatick 
Writers, and might have been confiderably enlar- 
larged, if all the fables and dull events, which are 
found, it muft be confefled, in great abundance 
in the Originals, had been tranfcribed at full 
length. The Perfians would not readily forgive 
my prefumption, if they knew what a liberty I 
have taken with their Chronology, and how many 
tbou/and years I have retrenched from the pretend. 
ed duration of their Empire. 


From RicHARDsOoN's Differtation on the Languages, 
dc. of the Eaftern Nations, p. 47. 


** The reigning families of Perfia, previous to 
** the Arabian conqueft, are comprehended, by 
** their hiftorians, under four dynaíties (or fami- 
| © lies); the Pi/bdadians, the Kaianians, the As- 
` ** Eanians, and the Safanians. The Perfians, like 
** other people, have aflumed the privilege of re- 
“© mancing on the early periods of Society. The 
“ firk dynafty is, west gin embarraffed by 
s fabling. (c) Their moft ancient princes are 
* chiefly celebrated for their victories over 
** the Deinons or Genii, called Dives : and fome 
** have reigns afligned to them of 800 or 1000 
“ Years. Amidít fuch fictions, however, there 
“ is apparently fometruth. Thofe monarch proba- 
& bly did reign, though poetic fancy may have 
*€ afcribed to them ages and adventures, which the 


(c) Sir William Jones fays, the Perfian hiftory begins to be 
full of abfurd fables in the reign of Darab. B., Chrift, 424. 
** laws 


ec 
€c 
€ 
€€ 


( 
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laws of nature reje&. We difpute not the ex- 
iftence of our Englifh Arthur, though we believe 
not in the Giants and Magic of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. The Dives may have been favage 
neighbours conquered by the Pi/bdadian Kings, 
and magnified by tradition as beings of a fuper- 
natural fpecies. The Gods, the Titans and the 
heroes of the Greeks; the Giants, the Savages, 
and the monfters of Gothic romance, feem all 
to have originated, from fimilar principles ; 
from that wild irregularity of fancy, and that 
admiration of the marvellous, which, in various 
degrees, runs thro’ the legends of every darker 
period of the hiftory of mankind. The longe- 
vity, at the fame time, afcribed to this race of 
monarchs, may either have been founded on 
fome imperfect antediluvian idea, or may be re- 
folved, by fuppofing families, inftead of individu- 
als; and that the Caiumaras, the Gbemjbids, 
and the Feridouns of the Eaft, were merely fuc- 
ceíhons of princes, bearing one common fur- 
name; like the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies or the 
Cæfars of the Weft.” (d) 

With the fecond dynaíly, a more probable 
fyftem of hiftory feems to commence; yet {till 
the era of Kaicobad the founder of this houfe, 
cannot be precifely fixed. Though hiítorians 
differ, however, with regard to the Chronology 
of this prince in one point, which may lead us 
to afcertain it with tolerable accuracy. they ap- 
pear,-in general, to be unanimous. Darab the 
younger, dethroned by Alexander, is called the 
oth Sovereign of this line. He was affaffinated 
about 300 Years before Chrift. If 30 years are 


(d) Ce-amra in Irifh, is head cf the Nobles. 
| | * allowed 
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c6 
66 


ec 


allówed therefore as the medium of each reigri, 
or 270 for the nine Kings, Kaicobad's Sove- 
reignty may poffibly have commenced about 
600 Years before dur era, which will compre- 
hend the whole of that period of Perfian hiftory 
for which we are indebted to the Greeks. Sir 
I. Newton, it may be objected, with other 
Chronologifts, have allowed but 20 Years to a 
reign, and made that the univerfal ftandard for 
all nations: but with fubmiffion to thofe learned 
men, nothing carries with it a ftronger teriden- 
cy to unhinge all chronology, than fuch an un- 
modified fyflem." o 

** The Kaianan dynafty being fuppofed then to 
commence nearly about 600 Years before the 
birth of our Lord, this brings us to the reign 
of that King of the Medo Perfians, called by the 
Greeks Cyaxeres ; (e) which according to Sir I. 


Newton’s conjecture, is fuppofed to have à de ! 


in the Year Nabondflar 137 (about 610 before 
Chrift.) From this iar till the Macedonian 
conqueft, we have therefore the hiftory of the 
Perfians, as given us by the Greeks; and the 
hiftory of the Perfians, as written by them- 
felves. Between thofe claffes of writers, we 
might naturally expect fome difference of facts ; 
but we fhould as naturally look for a few great 
lines, which might mark fome /imilarity of flory : 
yet, from every refearch which I have had an 
opportunity to make, there feems to be nearly 
as much refemblance between the annals of 
England and Japan, as between the European 
and Afatic relations of the fame Empire. The 


* (eli e. Cai Cofru. Cee p. 61. | 
i €“ names 
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names and numbers of their Kings have no 


analogy : and in. regard to the moft fplendid 


facts of the Greek hiftorians, the Perfians are 
entirely filent. We have no mention of the 
Great Cyrus nor of any King of Perfia, who in. 
the events of his reign, can apparently be forced 
into a fimilitude. We have no Creefus King of 
Lydia: not a fyllable of Cambyfes or of his 
frantic expedition  againít the Ethiopians. 
Smerdis Magus and the fucceflion of Darius, 
the Son of Hyftafpes, by the: neighing of his 
horfe, are to the Perfians circumftances equally 
unknown as the numerous affaffinations record- 
ed by the Grecks. Not a veftige is, at the fame 
time, to be difcovered of the famous battles of 
Marathon, Thermopylæ, Salamis, Platea, or 
Mycale: nor of that prodigious force which 
Xerxes led out of the Perfian empire to over- 
whelm the States of Greece. Minutely atten- 
tive as the Perfian hiftorians are to their numer- 
ous wars with the Kings of Touran or Scythia : 
(f) and recording, with the fame impartiality 
whatever might tarnifh as well as aggrandize 
the reputation of their country : we can, with 
little pretence to reafon, fuppofe, that they 
fhould have been filent on events of fuch mag- 
nitude : had any record remained of their ex- 
iftence, or the fainteft tradition commemorated 
their confequences.”’ | 

From this learned Orientalift’s refearches, we 


have two points eftablifhed in favour of our Irifh 
records, firft, that they were not copied by Irifh 
monks, either from Greek or Latin Authors, for 


(f) The people whofe hiftory we are now treating of, 
no 
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no tranfactions of the Grecians at this period, as 
aflerted by their writers, appear in the Irith hifto- 
ry: fecondly, it correfponds fo much with the 
Perfian hiftory, that it muft have been brought 
with them from Afia, and in point of time there 
is a great coincidence. 

The Irifh Annals inform us, that Mogh Nuad- 
hat or Nuadhar, that is, the Magus Nuadhar, was 
the leader of this Colony into Eirin, which we 
tranflate Ireland, but may have fignified Iran of 
Perfa, and that this event took place, Anno 
Mundi 3303, that is, aboat 705 Years before the 
birth of our Saviour. (g) 

Mr. Richardíon clearly proves that the firft King 
of the fecond Dynafty, begun his reign about 600 
Years before Chrift. Nuadar was the 8th King 
of the firft Dynafty, and there were three between 
him and Kaicobad, or the firft King of the fecond 
Dynalty, (as in the following table): allowing 30 
years to each, and adding three times 30, or go to 
the former number, the Sum is 690 Years from 
the end of Nuadar’s reign, which fubítra&ed from 
705 leaves 15 ; that is, about the middle of Nua- 
dar's Reign, he led the Pifhdadian Colony into 
Perfia, or Iran, foon after which he may have mi- 
grated with the Phanicians to Eirin, or fent off 
a Colony with them. 

It will appear hereafter, that this Nuadhar 
Airgiodlamh, or filver handed, is Zerdu/? the sft, 
whofe exiftence Playfair makes about 600 years 
B.C.; he calls hima Perfian, we contend from 
Irifh hiftory, and other eorroborating circum- 
ftances, that will appear in this chapter, that he 
was of the.family of Dadan, fon of Rbegma, fon 


. (g) See Page 73. 
of 


| 


| 


"- 
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of Cub, fon of Cham or Ham; yet the circum- 
ftance of Airgiodlamh's death by Eochad, (that 
is, the illuftrious horfeman;) correfponds in name, 
with the death of Zerdu/? the 2d, who lived about 
490, B. C. according to Playfair, and was killed 
by the Scythian King Arja/p, which is only the 
Irfh ¡Eocbad"tranflated into the Perfic language, 
viz. Arj illuftrious, a/p a horfe, of this hereafter. 
(a) The Perfians have blended the tranfa&ion of 
one Zerduft: with the other: : . | 


(a) Yauk was the old Arabic name for a horfe, as we collect 
from Hydes notes on Abulfarag. The ancient Arabs, fays that 
author, worfhipped thefe idols ; Wod-under the figure of a man ; 
Sawa. under that of a^ woman ; Yagouth a lion ; Yauk a horfe, 
and Neffr x vulture. Arabes autem videntur has formas elicuiffe 
ex appellativis horum .nominum fignificationibus ; and here we 
mut obferve, that modh or wodh is mhodh, i. e. mhodh in 
Irifh, a man; Saobha a remarkable woman, called Queen 
Shebha, and *Shevan a Miíce, a fabulous fairy: Queen ; and 
Eoc or Yor, is a horfe.- The termination ad implies ¿¡Unfris, 


m 


en 
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THe Dynasty os THE Panstans, 

MEN L PEL t 
Aécording to VispEnoir and GALANO, FN 

peor Hifory t to the C Chriftian Era. ~ 


-. 


PISHDADLAN KINGS 


E years (^ Wved 


i ro 
E Cai-umarath sum; A900 years 
2 Siamek - - M vim aa 
ID zi 7300 APR s 
3 Tabampras = 39^ 7^ 0775 
Ds Gjamfhid =. 700. - |, 1999, 
5. Zohak or Dohak. 1000 = .. 7€ 
6 Afridoun or 
Feridoun t 599 i : 


Cotemporary with 
.Pharaoh of Mofes, 
according to the 
Tarikh MODE 
8 Noudar - - 7 - 

9 Afrafiab - - 12 - - 

10 Zab - - - 30 à » 

11 Gufhtafp - 200r 30 - - 


PAI 


y Manougcher - 120 


2989 Sum of their Reigns. 


(b) Supplement to D'Herbalot by Vifdelou and Galand. 


j- E C A I- 
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CALANIAN KINGS. 


MF Reigned years. lived. - 
1 Caicobad + .120: « " 
2 Caikous : 150 a - 
3 Caikhofru. - 60 += “ 
4 Lohoradp - 129 4 o 
5 Kitap . - 120 ++. - 
6 Ardíhir or "é | 
i : 112 » a 
7 Queen Homai 32. + ,. - 
Dorab the 1ft. 120r14  - » 
9 Dorab the wt 
conquered by 14 - - 
. Alexander. | 
7400r 743 Sum. (c) : 
M2 Tux 


(c) Herodotus, Xenophon, Paufanias, Juítim, and other hif- 
torians, differ fo remarkably, efpecially with regard to names, - 
eres, and a& of the early kings of Perfia, chat, if it was of the leaft 
importuace to reconcile them, it would be impofible, (Rich- 
ardían's Diflert, p, 242. e 


Kings of Perfia according to the Greeks, 


Cyaxeres, fon of Aftyages. Ante Chr. 610. 
Darius the Mede. 
Cyrus. 
Cambyfes. 
Smerdis Magus. 
Darius, {un of Hyftafpes, 
. Xerxes. 
Artabanus. 
Artaxerxes 
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TuHigp DYNASTY OF THE GREEKS. 


~ 


ALEXANDER begun bis “ar in Perfia, 331 before 
- - Chrift. : 


Thefe three fums added together, exclufive of 
the interregnum of 200 years, make in the whole 
4062 years, to which add the interregnum, and 
Caiumaratb muft have reigned 4262 years before 
the chriftian era ; but, allowing 30 years to a reign, 
_ according to Mr. Richardfon, and multiplying 

that number by 7, the Kings. before Naoudar, 
and adding the 15 he is fuppofed to have reigned 
before he led the Pifhdadians into Iran, according 
to Irifh hiftory, then Caimurath begun his reign 
only 930 before Chrift. | 

Cufitaf? is proved by Dr. Hyde to be the Dari- 
us Hy/lafpes of the Greeks, and to have reigned 
519 before Chrift ; adding 300 years to this num- 
ber for the ten preceding Kings, will bring the 
commencement of Kaiumurath’s reign to 81 
years before Chrift, which only éxceed the Irifh 
Chronology by 111 years. 


Artaxerxes Longunanus. 

Xerxes 2d. 

Sogdianus. 

Darius the baftard. 

Artaxerxes Ochus. 

Arfes. 

Darius Codomanus. 

Alexander ante Chr. 55c. (Sir J. Newton.) 
lt 
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. It is remarkable, that the fabulous reigns of the 
Pifhdadians end with Manougher, and a more 
rational account begins with Naoudar, with whofe 
life our Tuath Dadann hiftory commences, with- 
out affigning any time to him or any of the reft of 
the Dynalty : but in the third Irifh Dynafty, that 
is, this Milefan line, we fhall find Dobac, Tagh- 
muras, Queen Homai, and others, with Scythian 
names, and a regular Chronology affigned to them, - 
as if they lived but yefterday. We fhall here col- 
late the two hiftories. I muft firft premife that 
Kai in Perfic, and Ce or Ke, and Cai or Cu in 
Irifh, fignify a prince, a giant, a hero, asin Irifh, | 
Ce-bacche, the great, the illuftrious Bacchus. Cai- 
cullan or Cu-cullan, the great Cullan. It is writ- 
ten Ce and Cai, and it alfo fignifies a houfe, a fa- 
mily, a hufband. Kaiyan is the Perfic plural— 
hence Kai-cobad is the Greek Cyaxares, Kai-Kus, 
Darius the Mede. Kai-Khofru, Cyrus or Chof- 
roes, &c. and Cai-amra in Irifh, is King of the 
Nobles. l | 

I. Kaiomeras, is allowed by all the Afiatic au- 
thors to have been firft King of the Pifhdadians ; 
(d) before his time there was no King, they 
were all Emr's, independent -of each other, by 
which much confufion enfued; they therefore 
elected him Kai-omara, i. e. head of the Amra’s. 
(c) He civilized the people, taught men to build 

houfes, 


(d) And it is as remarkable that he took the title and furname 
of Bulghian, as if defcended of our Bolgi; but the Perfians fay, 
the name is contracted of sep un i. e, the father of the world; 
it is compofed, fay they, of a word which is Hebrew, Syriac 
and Arabic, and of another that is purely Perfian, and therefore 
Kaiumarath is Adam. 

(e) Sir Wm. Jones, in his hiftory of Perfia, had inadvertently 
faid Caiumaras feems to be the K. of Elam, mentioned in Scrip- 

ture. 
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houfes, and to live in villages, to manufa&ure filks 
and cloths; in fhort they make him Adam, which 
is a plam proof that the Perfians knew little or 
nothing of his hiftory ; others make him the fon 
of Aram, fon of Shem, fon of Noah, and that he 
dwelt near Mount Ararat; all this is afcribed to 
the [rifh Tighermos or Tihermas. See Art. Ilf. 

Il. Houfhang (f) is faid to have beftrid a mon- 
ftrous animal, called Rakh/he, which he found in 
the New World, being the iffue of a male Croco- 
dile and a female Hippotamus ; this fteed fed upon 
the flefh of ferpents and dragons. | With this mon- 
fter he reduced the people of Mabifer, who had 
fifhes heads ; this is fuppofed to be the conqueft of 
a people that lived on the Perfic gulph, called by 
the Greeks Ichthyophagi, and are the very Firbolg 
or Fir D'Oman, mentioned in the laft chapter, and 
the fubjugation of them by the Tuatha Dadann, 
mentioned inthis. The Magogian or Perfian Scy- 
thians having been remarkable for their fifhing on 
the Cafpian and Euxine feas, on the Euphrates 
and the Tygris, and on the coaft of Oman, or the 
Perfic gulph, the Indian fea and the Arabian gulph. 
Oman was a narrow ftrip of country bordering all 
thefe, as already explained. 


ture. He corrects himfelf in the preface, and places Calumaras 
zbout 8co before Chrift. But this obfervarion confirms our ex- 
planation of Caedarlomar or Cead-ar-ule Ona, fiznifving the 
fame as Cai-umara, head or chief of the Emirs. C.a-omeras bas 
the fame fignincation as. Cead-ar-ule Omra, i. e. chief of chiefs, 
Cai in the Perfin fignifies a great King, Sir Wm, J. Inlriih 
Ce, Ca! 4nd Cu. 

(f) This Hovfharg obtained the name of Piflidad ar the Le- 
giator. Sir Wm. Jones. From the romantic hiftory of this 
Prince, it is more probable he wes fo called from Pifh and Da- 
dan, that is, filled in the magick of the Chaldzans or Da- 
danns. 


Nothing 
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Nothing can be a ftronger evidence that the 
Perfians knew no more of the Pifhdadians than the 
bare name, than by beginning their rational hifto- 
ry by the word Kaiyan, (or the fecond Dynafty,) 
the fignification of which is Kings. "Would they . 
ftile the firt Dynafty Law-givr: and the fecond 
Kings? Are not all Kings in the Eaft, Law-givers ? 
This Hox/bang holds the place of Siamek in the 
Pifhdadian Dynafty, according to fome Afiatic 
writers, and they give him the name of Pifhdad, 
or the Law-giver. 

IH. Tagbmuras, furnamed Divbend, i. e. the 
humbler of the Devil, fuppofed to be the fon or 
grandíon of Houfhang, and by fome. his coufin 
only. «He is the firt Perfian Prince recorded to 
have had a prime miniíter; he fortified the fron- 
tiers of Perfia, and laid the foundation of Jacar, 
or Perfepolis, which was finifhed by his fucceffor 
Giam/bid. Shedad, fon of Ad, a King of Arabia, 
nephew to Taghmuras, fent an army againít him, 
‘under the command of Dohac, fon of Oluan, who 
furprized him, and obliged him to fly and to aban- 
don his ftate to the Ufurper. (He firft ufed a 
compleat fuit of armour: he was called Divbend, 
or the Tamer of the Giants. Sir Wm. Jones.] 

This is the Tighermas or Tibermas of the Irifh 
hiftory, who was continually alarmed with the 
pretenfions of the family of Heber-fionn. The 
firft gold mine was diícovered in his reign © he di- 
vided the people into claffes, and obliged the qua- 
lity of every perfonto be known by his garb. The 
cloaths of a flave of one colour, the habit of a fol- 
dier two, of the officers three, &c. (This is 
afcribed to Gjamíhid, fucceflor to the Perfian 


Taghmuras.) 
The 
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The Liber Lecanus concludes the reign of Tig- 
hermas, by afferting that he flew 7000 Judi (Jews !) 
Leab. Lecan. fol. 14. In what part of Ireland were 
the líraclites fixed? Tahmurus lived B. C. 835. 
Our Tihermas is placed at 1 188 B. C. 

The Irifh Prince is faid to have died on the ev 
of the feftival of Sambna, (g) as be was worfbip- 
ping Crom cruadh, tbe fame God that Zerduft or 
Zoroaftres adored. ‘The Irifh Seanachies have pla- 
ced Tighermas at Anno Mundi 2816, (h) about 600 
years before (Airgiodlamh, or) the firft Zerduft 
appeared, and 700 before the fecond Zerduft. 
(The name of Zerduft’s Gcd, was certainly Ke- 
rem Kerd, i. c. the great Creator, (i) the invifible 
and true God, and hence the Irifh Crom Cruadh.) 
He was fucceeded by Eochad Eadgothach, fon of 


Daire, or Darius. 

IV. Famfbid, (k) or Giam/bid, or rather Gjem 
Shid, his name being Gyem, to which Shid was 
added as a furname. Sid in the Perfian lan- 
guage, fignifying the Sun; his eyes having fuch a 
luftre, that none could look on him in the face; 


(g) See Colle&anea. No. 13. : 

(1) liz tamen idololatrice gentes (Ccylonenfes) non plane ig- 
norunt Deum, quippe qui ab eis lingua Indica agnofcitur Kertar, 
fator omnium rerum, Creator mundi. This is the Cruathar of 
the modern Irith, via. Cruathoir neamh agus tealmhan, maker 
of heaven and earth. (Vide Irifh creed,) and Hyde, p. 1 34. 

(k) Giamfhid wasa Scythian. Dès que les Perfes ont éten- 
du leur empire jufq’uan pied du Caucafe, ils ne font au contraire 
portés vers le midi. Giamfhid a quitté ces montagnes pour de- 
Ícendre dans les piaines, oa il a fond: Perfepolis. (Bailly fur 
l'Atlantick, 209.) In the courfe of chis work, it will appear, 
that Zerdutt was a Chaldzan, who reftored fire worfhip in 
towers. Monf. Bailly has incontettably proved, that fire wor- 
hip owed its origin to the Northern Scythians, 

j It 
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It is not certain whether this prince was the fon of 
his predeceflor, his nephew or his grandíon. He 
divided his fubjects into three claffes, viz. foldiers, 
huíbandmen and artizans, and direéted that the 
different degrees of people fhould be diftinguifh- 
able, from their garb. (1) In his time mufic and 
aftronomy were firít introduced into Perfia: he 
firít built granaries, and in his time wine was 
brought into general ufe. He inftituted the Nau- 
ruz, 1. €. the folemn obfervation of the new year, 
which feftival lafted fix days; on the laft day of 
this feftival, a youth went about crying out, / am 
al Manfur, 1. e. Auguít, my name is al Mobarek, 
i. e. the blefled. 

He gave the left hand the preference, which has 
been obferved at all times fince in the Eaft, fay- 
ing, it was fufficient for the right hand to have 
the advantage of being the right, and that the 
left fhould be expected to make fome compenfa- 
tion. | 
=- Giamíhed at length took it into his head that he 
was immortal ; fent pictures of bimfelf throughout 
the empire, and ordered them to be worfbipped with 
divine honours. This caufed a rebellion in the 
province of Sigjiftan, from whence an army march- 
ed under Dahac which defeated Gjamfhid, took 
him prifoner and put him to death, by fawing his 

body in two parts. 
- The Irifh Luaghad lamhfadha, appoints Bras- 
comhrac, (m) or Tournaments to be held at Tail- 
tean on the firft day of Auguít, every year, a day 
which is ftill diftinguifhed by the name of Lugh- 


(J) See the Irith Tighermas in the preceding article. 
(m) See note N. 
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nafa, in honour of his name. (n) Lamb is a 
hand, and fadham or fhadblan is to diftinguth, 
that is, the man who diftinguifbed the left band from 
the right. He firft introduced idolatry, and ereéied 
Pagan altars, though fome have afcribed this to 
Tighermas. His wife's name was Tailte, who was 
married to Duach Doil, a great general, after Lu- 
agh's death. Luagh fignifies a bright flame, a 
‘dazzling light, correfponding to Gjemfhid. Lu- 
agh is alfo an image. 
V. Dahac, Zahac, or Zoak. This monarch 
aa the crown by the fword, and governed 
ercely, with little regard to his fubjeéts : he was 
deeply fkilled in the occult fciences, a completely 
wicked man, with a deformed body and a terrible 
countenance. ‘The Devil having tor many years 
obeved him, demanded that he might have leave 
to kifs his fhoulders; which being granted, an 
ugly ferpent immediately took poft in each, and 
gnawed itfelf a den in his fleth. A Sorcerer fug- 
gcíted to him a remedy for this evil, viz. that of 
wafhing the ulcers with warm blood of men, and 
of applying to them the brains of men newly flain. 
The Priefts employed all their arguments to en- 
gage him to have recourfe to the blood and brains 
of theep ; but to no purpofe : thofe however, that 
were entrulted with the care ot thefe unhappy 
wretches deflined to flaughter, often, out of mere 
pity, let them make their efcape : fo that flying to 
the mountains, they there formed themfelves into 
a particular nation called the Curdes. Among 
others put to death for this cruel tyrant were the - 


(n) Nafa, a eclebration, feftival. — MiAr-nayai/A. in Perfia is 
Mi:hrz celebratio, fcu Laudatio, feu Sasuratio. Hyde 121. 
fons 
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fons of a certain Black/mitb, whole name was 
Gao, Gau or Gav. This man, driven to madneís 
at the fight of his children's blood, ran up and 
down the ftreets crying out for juftice, holding a 
leathern apron in his hand, as if it had been a 
ftandard. In a fhort time he became formidable; 
and placing Phridun, the fon of Giam/bid at their 
head, they conquered Dabac, took him prifoner, 
and confined him in a cave. ‘The hiftory of Da- 
bac, fay the authors of the Un. Hiftory, is too ab- 
furd as well as fabulous to be related ! ! | 
Duach Fionn, fays the Irifh hiftory, was fon of 
Seadhna, who had his limbs violently drawn afun- 
der: but Duach Laighreach feized upon the 
crown, An. Mund. 3480. The remedy of the 
Brains in Dohak's ftory, is worked up in the Irifh' 
hiftory into a Ball of brains ; and they fay, when- 
ever a EK aie overcame his adverlary in fimgle 
combat, he {bok out his brains, and mixing them 
with lime he made a round ball, which, by drying 
in the fun, became exceeding folid and hard, and 
was always produced in publick meetings as an 
honourable trophy of experienced valour. Gabb - 
or Gou in Irifh is a blackfmith, and the Gou of 
Tambra was an honourable poft, with many pri- 
vileges (a); he had the charge of all the fires, 
common and facred, and hence the name Gabh, 
from Gabbadb to burn, to blaze: as gabh an teine, 
the fire burns ; Gabh-adhradh or Gabh-ara, a wor- 
fhipper of fire; whence the Perfic and Arabic 


(a) See Colle&t, No. XIII. The word is fpelt Gabh in 
lrifh, and pronounced Gou ; the proper pronunciation of Gabh 
is Gay ; in Perfic Gavan, Faber ferarrius. Hyde Rel. Vel. Perf. 
Dirfefc Gaviani, Perf. the ftandard of Gaov D'Herbelor, 


P. 324. 
ns . Ghebr, 
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Gbebr, Ghabr, Guebr, and Ghavr (b). In Arabic 
Kubis is a fire; and Mr. Richardfon, p. 1431, 
tranflates Gebr, one of the Magi, a prieft of the 
worfhippers of fire, as if from Kibr or Kubr, no- 
bility, eminence ;—I am of opinion that Gabbar 
is the Scythian word fynonimous to the Arabic 
atafb-peref), i.e. a worfhipper of fire, and not 
from Kubis. (c) 

Thete would be a link wanting in the chain, if 
we could not produce a Gav or Gou in the Tua- 
tha Dadann hiftory, to correfpond with the Pif- 
dadiap Gou. Goivne Gou, i. e. Goibhine Gabh, 
or the Smith Gou, is recorded in many Irifh Ro- 
mances. Corman M‘Cuilinan, has preferved the 
following fragment. “ Neafcoth,—This is an old 
* ftory among the lrifh.—Goibhne Gobh the 
** {mith was making arms for the Tuatha Dadann, 
** at the time of the battle of Mugh Tur (the Ma- 
. * gs Towr). LuGaire the carpenter was mak- 
* ing fhafts of fpears, and Credne was making 


_ (b) Nam hujus religionis homines omnes in genere à Perfis Mo- 
hammedanis vocitantrur Ghebr € Ghavr, 'Tureis Ghiaur, Her- 
berto noftrati Gower. Et quia iftorum bominum lingua à reliquis 
Perfis non intelligitur, Mercatores ibi apud lípahan uegotiantes 
cam vocare folent linguam Guebricam, volentes linguam non in- 
telletam; unde in Gallia Gafconica Guebrich vocitatur etiam 
quzvis lingua parum intellecta in genere ; & hinc quoque nobis 
Anglis fermo incongruus feu inarticulatus, & minus intelligibilis, 
dicitur Guiéri/Aíeu Gibberi/h. Hyde Rel. Vel. p. 359. 

(c) In Seguin Theffalonian coins, p. 14. there is the figure 
of a man, with a hammer in his left hand and a key ió his right 
hand; and the infcription is KABEIROC. This, fays D. Se- 
guin, is certainly a vulcan, cúm utrique circa ignem verfentur, 
The Greeks borrowed this name for Vulcan, either from the Per- 
fians or from the Magogian Scythians. Origenes contra Celfum 
meminit Nepowr » Kaeipzv where the Gabhar are cal'ed Gabri, 
a word not much altered from the Perfic. 

*€ rivets; 
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s rivets; they were all three moft expert work. 
€ men. At this time it was reported to Gou, that 
“ his wife had played the wanton: he had the 
€ fhaft of a fpear in his hand ; and fnatching up 
** his vir-neifi—ceirde, i. c. his working apron, or 
& defender from the fire-fparks, he run out, and 
* throwing about him his pole and apron, he 
** found that he killed whomfoever he approach- 
& ed; and whoever fhewed contempt of this pole 
** and apron, were afflicted with fwellings, boils, 
and putrified blood, and would burn within as 
“ if on fire: and in memory of this tranfaction, 
*€ the hill where the battle was fought was called- 
<< Neifh-Scuith (d), i. e. the Apron of the Scy- 
* thians." 

VI. The Phridoun or Feridoun of the Pifhda- 
dian Dynafty, is the Irifh Ollam Fodbia, a prince 
remarkable "A his wifdom, as O/am his name im- 
plies: in Arabic Alim, in Hebrew and Chaldean 
Alapb. See Fodhla explained, before Olamh 
Fodhla, the head of the Mufes or Graces. 

VII. Naudar, Nodhr or Nuadr, was fcarce feated 
on his throne when the Touranians or Scythians 
conceived hopes of conquering his empire. Pa- 
fhang was at that time King of Touran, dire& de- 
fcendant of Tvr, the fon of Phridun, and claimed 
by right the kingdom of Perfia. Afrafiab his eldeft 
fon raifed an army to conquer fran : the two ar- 
mies being oppofite to each other, a Scythian 


` (d) Neifh, or Neath is an apron, it fignifiesa defence, a guard. 
Uir-neifi is a Smith's apron, becaufe it defends him from the 
{parks of Uir, i. e. fire. Ceirde is a trade, a fhop, &c. In the 
Arabic Azar is an apron, and Azur a defence. Nu/hir is an 
apron, and Nufr a defence. In lrifh, Neas is an apron and a 
defence. In Armoric, Daven/Aier an apron. 

champion 
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champion whofe name was Bafmar challenged any 
of the Perfian warriors to fingle combat ; which 
was accepted by Gobad, grandfon of Gash or Gabh 
above mentioned: the combat terminated in fa- 
vour of Gaob.—Not long after, the two armies en- 
gaged; Afrafab attacked Nuadr in his camp, 
took him priloner, and ordered his head to be cut 
off. Some Afiauc writers make this prince ce- 
temporary with Jofhua, and others place him 
much higher. ‘The Scythians now remained maf- 
ters of all Perfia (e); at length they concluded a 
peace, and fought out the lawful heir of the houfe 
of Keiomaras, and put the crown on the head of 
Zab. Some authors pretend that Zerduít flou. 
rifhed in his reign.  . 

Nothing can be more ftriking than the affinity 
between the ftories of the Irifh Nuadhat and the 
Perfian Nuadr or Naoudhar: The Irifh hiftory re- 
prefents a religious war between the Scythians 
and Tuatha Dadann; the caufe :js exprefled by 
Muigh Tuirridh, the Magian Fire Towers : the 
Tuatha Dadann at length prevail, Nuadhat lofes 
his right-hand in one battle; his countrymen, by 
art-magick, re-placed it with a filver one; hence 
his name Airgiodlamb, i. e. filver-handed : in a 
fecond battle he lofes his head. He was the lead- 
er of the Tuath Dadan.: "a 
_ Jn the Perfian hiftory Gobad (which word we 
have fhewn to be the root of Ghebr the fire-wor- 
fhipper) fights in fingle combat and kills the Scy- 
thian ; Naoudhar is at length routed, and be- 
headed in prifon ;—and fome place the prophet 


(e) Afrafiab, a Tartar ut Scythian King, reigned over Per- 
Ca filty years. Le Brun Voyage a Perle. Tom. 2. p. 387. 
| Zerduft 


a 
y 
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Zerduft in his reign: There were two prophets of 
this name; the time of their exiftence 1s much 
difputed, as well as the identity of the perfon and 
etymology of the name. (f) 

We find his name written in the Arabic and 
Perfic very differently ; as Zerduft, Zerdaft, Zer- 
ridufht, Zarraduíht, Zaratufht, Zerdhuíht, Zerd- 
hafht, Zardufht, Zartufht, Zeratufht, Zarhuft, 
Zaratufhtrifh, Zaratufhtra, Zertooft. Bar Bablus 
the Syrian derives the name from Zar, gold and 
dufbt (for dehufht) a kingdom, i. e. Aurum regni. 
Dr. Lord was informed by a Perfian Prieft, that 
the right pronunciation was azar-do/t, i. e. ignis, 
amicus: (dof a friend is from do/ the hand ; be- 
caufe we take our friend by the hand.). The learn- 
cd Hyde fays this is a miftake of the Perfian Prieft, 
and that the A in 4zar could not have been 
dropt; the name he allows is difficult to be ex- 
plained : Zeri he. fays is gold, or money, and. 
dujbt is deformed. Pravus, malo afpectu, deformis, 
q. d. Aurum pravum! / que quidem fignificatio 
noà..multum quadrat, fays the learned Doctor ;. 
an Arabian explains it by Zerdib-dibi and zerdi-. 
hafti, pure gold; fed hac ctiam non fatisfaciunt, 
replies the Doctor. 

In 1767: Le Brun.converled with a Prieft of the, 
Cashes, T! AD pi iar wha told him that the: 

F ) Hebel vous dira que les premiers s connus ont 
été. trouvés dans l'Adherbidgian, qui eft la partie la plus Sep- 
tentrionale de l'ancienne Médie, & toujours fur des montagnes. 
Je vous ai fait remarquer que Zoroaftre (ou Zerduft) le reftau- 
mateur de ce culte, forti aufi des montagnes, avait inféré dans 
les récits de defcriptions, qui portent l'impreinte du climat de 


49°. d'un climat plns feptentrionale que le Caucafe. (Bailly, 
fur ae p. 211.) 


name 
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name of their great prophet was Zar-/os, whom 
the Perfian Mahomedans miftook for Abraham. 
. He told them, that he came from God; to which 
they replied, If you fpeak the truth, walk over 
fome melted gold and filver which we will prepare ; 
and if you do this unhurt, we will believe you 
and obey you. That he did fo, without receiving 
the leaft injury, and on this account he was called 
ade fr which fignifies a perfon wafhed, or 
bathed, in melted gold or filver. Une perfonne 
lavée dans de l'or ou de l'argent fondu. (g) 

The leader of our Fuatha Dadann or Chaldzan 
colony, was named Airgiodlamb, that is Silver- - 
hand: this I take to have been Zerduft the I. a 
prophet of the Perfian Pifhdadian ; and Zerduít II. 
coming after (about 150 ycars) took the name of 
Zer-doft, that is, Gold-hand, for zer in Perfian is 
gold or filver, and dof is a hand(h); and we 
have, in the fecond Dynafty of the Irifh hiftory, a 
Sior-lamb, which name I fufpe& to be taken from 
Zer-dof? ; in. lrifh, /amb is a hand, and deas.the 
right-hand, by pre-eminence: laman is to handle; 
in Arabic and Perfic; do? is the hand, without. 
diftin&ion, but /ums kirdun is to handle (in krifh 
curradb-lamb), and in Arab. lamifeb faktun, is alfo 
to handle, or to apply the hand ; hence I conjec- 
ture, that the Irifh amb and deas were once com 
mon in the Arabic and Perfic: however, our 


*g) Voyag. de Com. Le Brun. T. 2. p. 387. ls not the 
Scythian ftory of the filver hand as probable as any uf the Perfic 
fables of this Propher. 

(h) The Perfian fcholar may here object, that the adje&ive 
fhould have been ufed and not the fubftantive, viz. Zerfan gol- 
den, batit is common in all languages to compound two fubítan- 


tives in proper names, 
| tranflators 
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tranflutors make Slor-fnmb:long-handed;. “the fame 
as the Perian Ardfbir diraz-dofà, which the Greeks 
have turned into ‘Artaxerkes‘Longimanus. ^; ' 
- In the Arabic book. oF. Ziriato" 1 Magjalis; Zer- 
duft, ‘it :is faid,: was: of.. Paleftine,' a fervant :of ‘a 
Jewith: prophet; and that he had the art of: hold- 
ing fire.in his hand, withoút being batrit or ‘fof: 
fering pain; ignem manu:tenuerit & manus ejus 
non fuit combufta, as Hyde tranflates it :—Might 
not this give him the name of: Metal-bard ; and lo © 
by pre-eminence Silver-hand, Gold-hand; &c.?— 

or might not Dr. Lord be riglitly informed by the 
Perfian: Prieft, who faid his. name was Azar-do/?, 
that is Fire-hand, miftaken .by: the : Perfians, "or 
corrupted to Zer-doft ?—and.as zer in Perfic: fig- 
nifies money, as well as:gold, fo the Scythians 
adopted ` Airgiod, which lignifies money and 
filver. - - W- 5 ren Lid c 
: There-is good reafon,:in my opinion, to fufpe& 
this Zerdu/? the Firft was the Zamolxis or:Zanwlzis 
of ‘the Scythians; : The.name' in Irifh will bear 
the fame conftru&ion, as Hirgiód lamb or Zerdu/t, 
Viz. Cim or' Sim is filver;and ‘Luis or Ltes:is a 
hand.: Sima-duis.is not more diltant from Zamolzis; 
than many other. names the Greeks have twilted 
from their original fignificatión and orthography. ` 
" "Herodotus fays, ““ that the- inhabitants : along 
the coáfts: of the Hellefpont . informed him, that 
Zamolxis. had:been a flave to Pythagoras, fon. of 
Mnefearchus' + and that. after having obtained his 
liberty, he acquired great riches, and returned 
into his own country...’ His principal view was to 
polifh a rude people, and make them live after the 
manner of the Jonians. In order to bring this 
about, he built a ftately: palace, where he regaled 
E | N | all 
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all the inhabitants of the city by turns, infinuat- 
ing, duung the repa, that they who lived as he 
did, were to be immtrtal.—All the while be had 
people employed in building a chamber under- 
ground; and having füddenly difappeared, he 
concealed himfelf for three years.— His people 
mourned for him as dead ; but in the fourth year 
he fhewed himfelf again, and this pretended mi- 
racle ftruck his countrymen fo, that they believed 
all he faid, and he was at lat deified. He then 
gives a ridiculous account of tbc. manner they 
laid their wants. before: him, by throwing a 
man. up into the. air and: catching bim on the 
points..of three fpeárs;—but, adds Herodotus, 1 
don't believe all thefe cireumftances, and fure I 
am, that Zamolxis. lived long before Pytbagoras.” 
Zerdufl made his. firft appearance, fome fay, in 
Media, others in Ecbatana ;—he abfented himfelf 
for fome time, and pretended he had been taken 
up to Heaven, to be inftru&ed in thofe doGrines 
he was about to deliver.—He retired to a cave, 
and there lived a long time, where he wrote his 
book ;—fo did Mahomet, and there he compafed 
bis Alcoran ;-—fo did Pythagoras, for this philo- 
aéted a part of impofture, as well as Zer- 
duft, Zoroafter,. or 'Zamokxis.——They. who pro. 
feffed this religion of Zerduft in Lucian's time, : as 
reckoned up by him, were the Partbian:, Perfans, 
Baétrians, Arians, Satans, Medes, and many other 
barbarous nations (i). From all thefe circum- 
ftances I conclude, that Zamolzis and Zerduft the © 
Firft were the fame perfon with our Airgiodlamh, 
end that Zerduft the Second may have been the 


di (i) Lucian de Longzvis, - | 
is lame 


A TR [Am TNR e or Nai ^ 
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fame with Zoroafter 3 yet there is great room to 
think the láft was a borrowed character. 

Our Irifh hiftorians make Airgiod lamb a Chal- 
dean, from which country many refpectable au- 
thors bring Zerduf. If we are to fuppofe the 
Greek Zoroafires to be the fame perfon; which 
the learned Mr. Richardfon much doubts. As we 
fhall have occafion to mention the opinion of this 

eat Oriental fcholar frequently, on this and other 
ubjeds, we will here fubjoin the paragraph from 
his differtation, Se&. ad. ‘ The language fpo- 


. * Ken anciently in Perfia opens a wide field for 


* unfatisfactory enquiry. Dr. Hyde derives it 
* from that of Media ; which is much the fame as 
* deducing one jargon of the Saxon Heptarchy 
* from another. "The union of thofe people, 
* named by Europeans, Medes and Perfans, is 
* of fuch high antiquity, that it 1s loft in dark: 
* ntfs: and long precedes every glimmering we 
* can difcover of the origin of their fpeech: 
* whatever their language was, therefore, it muft 
* have evidently been very carly the fame, with 
* the fimple and common variation of' provincial 
* idiom. But in this tongue we have no genuine 
* remains. We are told indeed, that it was the 
* language in which. Zoroafer promulgated his 
* religion and laws: but this advances not our 
** enquiry : for where or when did Zoroafter live ? 
* and where do the works which have been at- 
“ tributed to him exift ? The writers both of the 
* Faft and Weft fpeak fo vaguely, and differ fo 
““ pointedly, with regard to this perfonage, that it 
* is compleatly impoffible to fix either the couns 
* try, or the period which gave him birth: 
* whilft Zeratu/ot of the Perfians bears fo little 

N a * refemblance 
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** refemblance to the Zoroafer of the Greeks, 
** that unlefs Dr. Hyde, and other Orientalifts, 
* had refolved, at all events, to reconcile the 
« identity of their perfons, we fhould have much 
“ difficulty to difcover a fingle fimilar feature. 
“ Thofe fragments of his fuppofed works which 
** the learned Doctor has given us under the title 
* of the Sadder, are the wretched rhymes of a 
“ modern Parfi Deftour (Prieft) who lived about 
** three centuries ago :—and the publications of 
M. Anquetil du Perron (Oriental Interpreter to 
* the King ef France) carry palpable. marks of 
the total or partial fabrication of modern times, 
** and give great weight to the opinion ef Sir John 
** Chardin, that the old diale& of Perfia (except- 
« ing what remains in the prefent language) is 
loi : that apparently no books now. exift in 
nt »9 


However, as the name of Zerduf has been 
tranflated by many into Zoroa/ler, € contra, we 
fhall make a few quotations on this fubje& in fup- 
port of our Irifh hiftory, and fuppofe them to have 
been the fame perfon. Our Irifh Seanachies (k) 
fay, that the Tuatha Dadanann (of whom Air- 
giodlamb or Zerdujé was their head) were defcen- 
. dants. óf Cham. In another Irifh MS. Airgiod- 
lamb is/called Cai Cullan, or the High Prieft, and 
is faid to have foretold that Nruz would come ; 
` that is, the Mefrah : in another place he is called 


Draoi, and foretells the coming of the Meffiah 


alfo: of all which in their order. | 


* (E) Or Seanachi nath, i. e. Sanchoniatho's, or thofe verfed in 


the fcience of antiquity. 


Agathias 
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Agathias fays, the Perfian name of Zoroa/ter 
was Zaradus, that is, Zerduft ; (057@ di o Zwpo- 
asp® lo: Zapadys) that it is uncertain when he lived 
or promulgated his laws. The modern Perfians 
fay, that he lived under Hy//a/je: (lege Guthtafp) 
but it is not known whether this was the father 
of Darius or another of that name. But thus. 
much is certain, that he was the head of the Ma- 
gian religion. (m) 

Caffianus fays he was Cham: Quantum antique 
traditiones ferunt, Cham filius Noz. (n) ! 

And Porphyrius, that he dwelt in Babylon with 
other Chaldees : he calls him Zabratus. The Irith 
MSS. {peak of a Prophet Abratach, but no parti- 
culars of him are handed down to us. Trogus 
infifs that he was King of BaCtria, and warred . 
with Ninus (o). Auguítine fays the fame. (p) 

. Suidas makes him a Chaldzan, and Arnobia- 
pus, an Armenian - | 

In the Perfian Book called Mugj. Zerdufht is 
faid to be the Son of Sed yuman ; which perhaps 
was written for yemen or yuman, a word fignifying 
the right hand, and Sad, means a bodily defe& ; 
this name perfe&ly correfponds with the ftory of 
our Airgiadlamb, who loft his right hand in the 
battle of the Fire tower, and Zerduft is faid to 
have loft bis life by a Scythian prince, in attempt- 
ing to introduce Fire towers or pyrea: butall. 
agreed, that his mother's name was Doghdu, whole 
Son (Zerduít) was named Hakim, feu viri docti & 


(m) Agathias de Perfis. Lib. 2. 

(n) Ceífianus Collatianis. 8vo, Cap. 21. 
(o) Trogus. L. 1. 

(p) Auguftinus De Ciyit. Dei. I. 21. C. 14. 


phi- 
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philofophi : (a) Now Daghda is a name well known 
in the Irifh hiftory of the Tuatha Dadann, fome- 
times a God, at others à Goddefs: (b) he is pla- 
ced in the lift of Kings next to Airgiad lamb, and 
his children are faid to be numerous, — 
others is Cheacht, a name correfponding to 
Perfian and Chaldee Hakim or Chakim, fignify- 
ing Wifdom : the firft Grammar of the Irifh lan- 
guage is called Uire Cheat na? Nghaoifh, that is, 
the beginning of Wifdom of the learned, com- 
monly called the Philofopher's Primmer, the 
Primmer of tbe Bards, &c. &c. as the Irifh Seana- 
chies explain it (c). ` 

Zerduft was Chief Prieft of his order, he was 
named Mog or Mogh, Philiv, Kaliv, or Caliv 4 
: (plur. Kalivan,) Kai-Kalivan, Chief of- the Magi. 
Danifbmand, Pharband, vel Chradmand, Sapien- 
tes, Scientes ; Eodem Senfu eft Red. And his in- 
ferior Priefts were named Mardi-Choda, i. e. Vir 
Dei; ; Mardi-Cbodavand Vir Domini, vel Dart, 
i. e. Vir bonus, ‘vel Bohman, i.e. Bonis moribus 
preditus. Sic quivis vir fpiritualis feu inferioris 


(a Hyde de Vet. Perf. Relig. p. 3 

(b' He is fometimes called Ruad’ or Red Ruad ro frag, 
ainm an Daghda, i, e. the omnifcient Ruad, a name of Daghda. 
(Vet. Glofs. Hib’. Rad in Perfic, is the fame as Daru, i. e: 
a Magus. Of rhe Clana Daghda we fhall treat feparately, his 
children are called Mithr or Midhr, that is, the rays of the Sun ¿ 
and his wife's name is Garmen. | 

(c) This name Naghaoifk, is handed down to the Irifh from 
the Perfian Nogu/ha which was a particular fec of the Fire- ; 
worfhippers. Nogufha ex Ghebrorum Seétis quedam Secta eft. 
Noguiha eft Secta Ghebrorum et Mofcorum — in  plerifque 
Lexicis exponatur Ghebr feu Infidelis, fpeciatim Ignicola.—fed 
in aliis exponitur Sabius. (Hyde from Perfian Authors, p. 
358). This Se& were the Touran and Omanite Scythians, of 


whom we are Row treating. 
ordinis 
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ordinis Sacerdos generali Epitheto (d). This is 
the Irith Coillius an Epithet given to St. Patrick 
(c) Cul-de a Prieft of God, Cailleach a Nun.. 
In all our Irifh MSS. Lexicons we find Mugb, 
explained by ainm dileas do dhiaidh, i. e. a name 
facred to God; that is, a facred name. - Philea 
or Fileadh were men in holy orders that compofed 
hymns for the Church Service: Draoi is the 
Irifh name of a Prieft of the lower claís, Kad-aire 
or Reat-aire, aClergyman; (Aire, Office, function) 
and Cai-Culloin or Cx Cullan, that is, the ‘high 
Prie? (or. Zerduft,) is faid to have predicted the 
coming of the Mefliah; in thefe words I find it 
recorded in Arch Bifhop Cormac’s MSS. Lexicon. 
* Niun, L e. Mac Seatbar, ut dixit Cu Culin 
« prophetans de Xti adventu: Nian duine tisfa, 
* eadhon, Mac Seathar duine ticfa, (and adds 
** Cormac;) ipfe ef (lofa i. e.) Jefus; i. e. Niar 
* fall come as a man, viz. tbe fon of God [bai 
<c "come as a man". Sathar or Seathar (as it 
ftands]in the modern Irifh Dictionaries), we have 
fhewn at p. 21. (Note) a is the Phenician Sow 
Soter Domirius, Deus (g), ]3^ isnan, excitare. Sic 
|» ponunt 


(d) Hyde, p. 363. Hence probably our Ciuldee, or learned 

¡efts ; in like manner from the Irifh Páerfa or Farfa an in- 
ftru@or, a good man, Perfic Parafa, purus vir, pius, devotus, 
is formed the Englifh Parfon. (Vieyra). - 

(e). Colloquia quzdam de-rebus Hibern. in quibus colloquen- 
tes introducuntur St. Patricius. Coillius & Offenus Hibernice, 
che title of a MSS, in the Clarendon collection. MM 

(g) The pronunciation of Jefa in Irith is Eefa, Jefus Chrift, 
fays D'Herbelot, is called Ifa by che Mufulmans; Fo/hova in 
Hebrew, is ufed by the Syrians and Aerabs to fignify a Saviour, 
and with them is become a proper name; and this name the 
Mahomedans particularly apply to jofhua, the íucceffor ot 
Mofes, and to Jefus, fon of Sirach, But fome Hebrews, 

| "m Chalzans 


t 
| 
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ponunt ex Aruch. .In.eo legitur, Ante Solem ym 
inun, Soboles eft.nómen cjus, ` Pfal,’ 72. V 17. 
na) Py NÝ quod futurus eft excitare, i. c. 


' excitatürus ,eft' dormientes in pulvere, ideo voca- 


tur nomen ejus (fcilicet Meffiz) 310%. inun,— hic + 
non ‘eft: radicale, fed forme infinitivi infervit. 
Effet autem thema 1*3 Nun unde D Nin, filius, 
foboles.: Buxtorf. Chal. Lex. p. 961 (h). 

In Sherifand a Mohammedan writer, we have 
this remarkable paffage, thus tranilated by Dr. 
Hyde. Ex eis que: predixit Zeradufht in Libro 
Zendaveftà eft, quod dixit ultimis temporibus ap- 
pariturum Hominem: di&um Ofhan-derbegha, qui 
mundum religione & juftitia ornaturus effet (1). 
Deinde ejus tempore appariturum etiam : Petyrab 
qui rebus ejus & regno ejus moleftiam afferret per 
viginti annos. Dr: Hyde tranflates Ofban derbeg ba. 


homo mundi, & Pelyarab Diabolus. {na former 


number we have hewn Le Brun’s account of Ofan, 
which he learnt from the modern Perfian Gue- 
m SE 3 It 


Chalwans and Arabs take Jofhova Ebn Noun or Jofua fon of 
Nun, to have been a perfon raifed above human nature, and te 
have partaken of the divine nature. This extravagant opinion 
has been embraced by "fome Mufulmans alfo, ‘and the Schrres 
(Se&) have adopted it in favour of their 44. The Tarikh Mon- 
tekheb,- fay, that [ofhova Ehn Noun was fent by God, to drive 
the Giants out of Ariha, 1, e: Jericho. That he was cotempo- 
rary with Nuadhar, ‘of the Pifhdadian race : Of Riha or Artha 
we fhall fpeak hereafter. , A S 

(h) Gen. 21. 23:, 73 Nin a Son, one ina ftate of fubjec- 
tion. `Pfal 72. v. 17. hisname py inin (asa verb), i.e. hall 
become’ 1.8 before the Sun: Prov. 29. V. 21. at laft he thall 
be pm me Nun, more than one bred as a fon. See Bates and 
Parkhurft. Ai i S EL ME 
(1) Hyde, p. 383. ^": "^ - 

(k) Ces Guebres comptent les années da monde depuis Adam, 
qu'ils nomment comme nous: mais ils donnent d'autres noms a 


fes 
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It is more than probable that our Tuatha Da- 
dann brought this prediétion with them, from 
whence. the Irifh Monks formed the ftory of Oi/bin 
and Patar or Padar, i. e. Patrick; though all ac- 
knowledge that Oi/bin lived long before that Saint, 
(at leaft two centuries). I cannot find any other 
name, by which Zerdufht is faid to have called the 
Mefkab in his prediction. Abulpharagj tells us, 
that Zeradufht foretold to the Perfians, the coming 
of Chrift, and ordered them to prepare Gifts for 
him; that a Virgin fhould conceive; and that a 


fes defcendans. Ils difent que lors'quil fut parvenu a fa 30 
anneé, Ou/hin vint au monde, & ils reconnoiffent pour un 
chef de famille, & apres celui-ci eut pour fucceffeur: fem-fd, 
qu'ils pretendent qui fut leur premier Roi, & qui vecut 700 
ans. Voyages de M. Le Brun, Vol. 2. p.. 389.—See alfo lat 
No. of Collectanea, Pref, p. xcvi.—] cannot fee by what autha- 
riy Dr. Hyde tranflates Ofhuna-derbegha, by, homo mundi, 
afhina in Perfian, learned, as mana afhina, learned in myfteries. 
Hyde, it is true, followed his original, but every Arabian Scho- . 
lar knows that darbeka, is the other world, the everlafting 
Kingdom, Eternity : The prophet whofe Kingdom would laf for 
suer, Petyar or petyarah, in Perfian'is affliction, mifery, a 
giant, genius, demon, a f:ightful afpect, an enemy, a name 
eafily converted to Pataric or Patrick: and we are told in Irifh 
hiffory, that when Patrick arrived they named him Tealguin, 
or Telchin; which fignifies a Demon. This is moft probably 
the origin of the ftory of Oiíhin, peculiar to the [rifh, Scots and 
Manks, worked up by chriftian Monks into Oifhin and Patrick. 
Qbferve there were two of this name, viz. Patrick Ruídela and 
Patrick Aiftire, both faints. E : 
Les Guebres d'aujourd'hui, fent de pauvres ignorans, qui-ont 
perdu par la fuite des tems, & par les grands changemcns, qui 
Íout arrivés en Perfe, ]a veritable connoiffance du Culte de leurs 
Ancétreeus, dont ils n'ont retenu que la lettre, comme les Sama- 
ritans, ong retenu la Pentateque. Cependant, les Guebres de 
notre tems font. eftimables en ce qu'ils rejettent abfolumeut le 
culte des faux Dieux € des Idoles, & quis ne reconnoiflent 
gw um feul Dieu. Lett. feu les Rem. de Com. Le Brun. ; 
A Eus | ! || Star 


~~ 
0k 
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Star fhould appear at the time of his birth, and in 
the centre of the Star would be feen the figure of 
the Virgin. ** Ye therefore O, my fons, fays Zer- 
** dufht, will fee this Star before all other people : 
5 when it appears, go ye the way it dire&s, wor- 
< fhip the new born, and offer your gifts, for he 
& is the word." ' This Prophecy was delivered in 
Bachara where Zerduft dwelt. The krifh hiftory 
informs us that a Draoi Bachrach, i. e..a Daru or 


= Prieft of Bachara did prophecy and foretel the 
birth of the Meffiah: that he fhould be born in a 


wonderful manner and fhould be barbaroufly 
murdered by the great council of his own nation. 
See Keating, p. 187.—and more at the clofe of 
this Chapter. 

In the Sadder of. Zerduíht as given us by Dr. 
Hyde, we find the fire temple or Tower, or Houfe 
of Prayer, named Apbrinagban ; the facred feftivals 
had the fame name: The Perfians in India had a 
ftated feftival once a.month. Hoc convivium feu 
he Epulz plurali habet nomen|Apbrinaghan, i. c. 
Benedi&alia feu benedicendi Epulz (1), in the 
fingular number it is 4pherin; (m)or Affrin (n). 
In the Chaldee we find yw39N Aphriun, Templum. 
In Irith Afrithgnam (o) is to blefs (gnam or gnim 
is the verb agere vel facere ). The Chappel, Maís- 
houfe, or Houfe of prayer, is known at this day 
in Ireland, by no other name than T73-.Afrion, i. e, 
the houfe of benediction. 


,. (1) Hyde, p. 269. 

m) Do.—— 199». 

(n) Richardíon, 

(o) Brigit the daughter of Daghda, a Goddefs, worfhipped 
by the Pileadh, and t was her afrithgnam, (blelling) efteem» 
ed; (bandea agus ba ro mor an afrithgnam',—ut m Cantico 
Canticorum gope7or fibi fecit Salomon, id eft, PDR fibi fecit 
Salomon. See Aldrete Antigu, de Efpana, p. 203. 

There 
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- There can be no doubt of the round towers in 
Ireland, having been Fire towers ; the Ti-aifrionn, 
. the houfe of benedi&ion. The Arabs call them 
Perkin, i. e. a fire hearth, in Irifh Breocan. The 
conftruGion of them was well adapted to the pur- 

fe: the door being always from 12 to 15 feet 

om the bafe, the facred fire at the bottom could 
not be molefted by the wind: it was covered by a 
Cupola at top, (p) and four fmall windows in the 
fides near the the top, let out the fmoke. The 
diameter of them is no more than fufficient for the 
Cai-Culane or Draoi to perform his facred office: 
his Zend or prayers were not to be heard by the . 
congregation, as in the fervice, his m outh was 
covered left he fhould breath on thc holy fire, fo 
that he mumbled or muttered his words (q). 
When he had done, he probably afcended to the 
door or to the top, and gave his Apbrin. The 
facred fire was fed by the wood of a facred tree ; in 
Perfia the name of that tree is Haum al Magyus, 
j. €. Haum Magorum: in lrifh Om and Omna was 
Crann-naomba or facred tree: we tranflate it an 


Oak (r). 


(p) Zerdufht extruxit domicilia ignis, & fecit ea cum cupola 
excelía, € ignem gladio non fodiendum — (Bundari an Arab), 
hence the cuftom of the Scythians hanging up the Sword by the 
facred fire, which facred fire was named Ate/h-Behram literally 
ignis Martis; and the Greeks thought their chief God was Mars, 
whereas it figni&es a red fire, like the colour of that Planet, 
Non licet apud Perfas ignem cultro aut gladio explorare, ne vim 
ei inferre videantur ; uti nec apud Scythas Mogolo-Tataros, qui 
etiam nolunt tale inftrumentum adinovere prope ignem. Hyde, 

- 355. 
i ü Hyde. Hence Tuath-caint in Trifh is Gibberifh, 
i. e. the muttering of the Tuatha. Tuai-cle and Tus-chail, 
Wit, cunning, Augury. ZUM 

(r) Hyde, 406. O'Brien’s Irifh Dictionary. 


The 
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The Perfo-Scythi of Ireland named thefe Towers, 


Tuir-Beil, or the Towers of Baal or Belus, a . 


name facred to the Sun; whence Bel-ain, a year, 
i. c. the Circle of Bel.) In Pharh. Gj. a Perfian 
author, we are told that Arde/bir Babek, a Perfian 
King, conftructed a certain lofty building which 
he named Terbali, to the Eaft of the City of Iba- 
raghun in Perfia,—alia etiam veterum templorum 
Perficorum nomina in fequentibus memorantur, 
et eorum omnium nomina hodié recuperare & re- 
cenfere, eft plané impoffibile, Hyde 108. 

. The facred fire was named Hyr, in Irifh Ur, it 
was alfo named Adur, whence the Adair of Ire- 
land, names of places where fome facred building is 
always to befound ; ourmodern Churches are com- 
monly annexed to. thefe old fire towers ; a ftrong 
argument that thcy were originally facred build. 
ings. ‘The Prefectus ignis was named Hyr-bad, 
in Irith Ur-Baidh, ícil. Ignis Sacerdos; we now 
tranflate baid a prophet. (a) The Urbad continu- 
ed night and day in the fire tower, and all other 
Priefts were fubject to him ; (b) we have the fame 
accounts in the Irifh MSS. This order was alfo 
named Mogh. Primus ordo antea vocabatur Mogh 
& poftea Hyrbad. (Hyde) Mogh Mugh or Magh 
was the name in Ireland, hence 4rd-magh the 
Metropolitan See. of Ireland, and all thofe old fa- 


. (a) It is very remarkable that the word Bot or But in Irih 
fignifies alfo the facred fire: and that this fhould be the name of 
the Idol of Mithra, or the Sun in Ceylon, But in Perfic fignifies an 
idol of any kind. Idolum in infula Selan feu Ceylon colitur, eo- 
dem nomine gaudet. Et hinc quod inter Mithre iconifmos, 
Doctor religionis feuSacerdosSelanenfium lingua vocatur Budum. 
Hyde p. 1 34. uM 
* (b) Halimi a Perfian Author. Hyde 366. 
mily 
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Mily names beginning. with the Epithet Mág, as 
Mág Mathghamna, Mag uidir, Mág cana, Mag 
Giolla Riabha, Mag Raghnuil, Mógh Luigh 
Mac Luchta,(c) &c. &c. and this name was borrow- 


ed of the Chaldeans, another ftrong circumftance. 


from whence Zerduf? came, correfponding with 
our Irifh traditions. Olim in Chaldzorum Curia 
horum Reétor fupremus (Jerem. 29. 3. 13.) dice- 
batur 20-27 Rab Mag i. e. Magorum Prefectus. 

Our Tuatha Dadan brought with them the Corr 
er Coire an Daghda, the twilted Knotted Girdle 
of Daghda, which was never to be put off. (d) 
This Girdle had four facred knots on it ; it was 
made of wool or Camels hair ; eorum cingulum 
hodie eft funiculus ex lana, aut pilis camelinis 
tortus, corpus bis cingens, & a tergo duplicando 
claufus feu connexus. Ifte autem Nodus non venit 
in numerun nodorum qui mox recenfebuntur: 
iftud Cingulum eft Quadrinode. Si aliquis adeo 
infauftus fit, ut Cingulum amittat, non debet ede- 
re aut bibere nec colloqui nec è loco fuo movere, 
donec aliud acceperit à Sacerdote talia vendente. 
(e) quia dum difcinétus eft, fupponitur non bene- 
di&us & poteftati Diaboli fubjeétus, uti & olim in 
Anglia dictum ungirt, unblefed. Et omnes tam 
Viri quam Feminz hodié utuntur eddem cinéturá 
ab anno ztatis 12mo. cum prefumantur Religio- 
nis Principia intelligere. Magorum iftud Cingu- 


(c) Mugh, quafi Much,  Mugh, Much, Mughfaine tra 
ainmíain dileas do dhiadh. Mugh, Much, Mughfame, three 
divine names.  (Cormac's Gloff.) l 

| - (d) See. p. 76. 

(e) Hyde, p. 370. 
lum 


Eri ir PE 
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him æftimatur fan&ifimum, preecipué quód fit ia 
fignum obedientiæ ftri&oris erga Deum. 

The Perfians call this Girdle Camèr, that is 
eurled or twifted, in Irib Camor, Cemog, &c. 
and Corr er Coirr are Synonimous. (f) "Ebri is 
another Perfic name ; in Irifh Cas (g) whence the 
Ceremony of receiving the Child into the Church 
is named Ceremonie Kufbti buffun. In the Sbeb 
nama Nefr, is the explanation of this Girdle. “I 
-“ am Zerdufht tbe prophet, I am the prophet the 
“ great God fends unto you, and have brought 
< this book Zendavefia from Paradife and this 
“ Sudra (Caffock) and this Cufbti (Girdle,) he 
“ gave me faying, put on this Sudra and girt this 
*€* Cufbti round your Lines that your Soul may be 
** freed from hell, and find falvation." The Su- 
dra is called Swadh by the Irifh, Suadb 1. brat 
Ollamhan, i. e. the Mantle of an Olam or Doctor. 
(Vet. Glofs.) (h) . 

It may be faid that the few fire towers exifting 
in Ireland, plamly evince that this fire worthip 
was not an cftablifhed rehgion, and that they muft 


(f) That Coire in Irith is a Ring or Girdle, is evident from 
Cormac Mc Cuiliman ; in his Lexicon he explains Boige, baig, or 
baice, a ring, bond, twift or turn, by Corre, viz. Boige ainm 
do Coire fainri fognithi le hueas Ceardu, ife dine Cruth fogniad 
la haes Cearda 9. Slabhraid aff, agus ni ba mo amfoin iaramh 
el daif Ceann chgite moiri i. e. Borge is the name of divers Coire 
or rings made by ingenious braziers : it is fo named from the form 
given ic by the Artift of which nine makea Chain, and not to ex- 
ceed that number, except the great {trong bead (ring.) 

(g) Cas a twifted Lock of hair. 

(h) Whence Suadh fignifies, a Nobleman, a Man of Letters, 
becaufe diftinguifhed by the Suadh or Mantle. 

Ts T have 


Ea -— - -. 
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have been applied to fome other ufe : to this ob-. 
jection, I anfwer, that many have been: pulled 
down, and that thefe were only Cathedrals ;- that. 
other buildings of wattles and Ítraw, (or Corrido- 
res) to cover the congregation, may have been. 
erected round them, and we thall find moft of the 
Irifh Towers connected with our Cathedrals, as at- 
Cloyne, Cafbell, Glandalough, &c. Ec. Notan- 
dum eft, quod omne Pyreum fuit Ecclefia Cathe- 
dralis dotata ad alendum Epifcopum, & Sacerdotes 
neceffarios, (1) and like the Ghebres of India, they. 
often prayed to Culinary fires, where a Tower was 
not conveniently:at hand. See Chapter Religion. . 

Befides thefe, there were the Antra Mitbra, 
the Caves. of the: Sun, or of Mibr, in Ireland : 
this was an Abufe of the. Perfic Religion, (k)- 


(i) Hyde 166; Before the time of Zerduít 1ít. (or our Airgiod- 
lamb,) there were no covered temples; they thought the re- 
prefentative of the Great God fhould not be confined to a temple ; 


many of our Scythians ftill adhered to that Sect, and this ac- 


counts for the multitude of open Temples to be found in Ireland 
and Britain. Zerduft 2d was only dre reformer of the Tower 
Set, in oppofition to the other, which coft him his life. Origi- 
nitus itaque unjverfus eorum cultus fiebat abfque templis. Thus 
Agrireth Nephew ro Afrafiab prevailed on the Touran's or Scy- 
thians to eré& fome if Turqueftan or Scythia. See D'Herbelot 
at Afrafiab. - = -+ A do a i 

(k) Midir, ‘inthe Irifh Gloffaries, is faid to fignify the Rays. 
of the Sun. See Colle&. XII.. Mitr in Perfian is the name 
of tbe Angel fuppoled to fuperintend the orb of the Sun. Septem-" 
ber in Perka is named Mihr from this Angel: and the 16th day 
of every month is alfo called Mir : in confequence of which: 
they imagined the horn of an Ox killed on that day, muft be im- 
poe with extraordinary anti-demoniacal virtues. (Richard- 

LM NE 


Porphyry 
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Porphyry gives a very particular defcription of 
them ; he fays that Zoroafter retired to a natural: 
Cave to contemplate on the Creator, and: on Mi. 
thras the father of all: that afterwards the Perfi- 
ans made Artificial Caves, in which the Myfteries 
of Mithras were celebrated : and as thefe Caves: 
were under the Earth, the water conftantly drop- 
ped through the roof, which was attributed to the: 

ymphs Naiades, being always prefent. The 


Cave was dark, yet the Symbols of ali. Virtues . 
were difcernible in them. Porphyry ther enters. 
into a more minute detail, mixing the Mythology: 
of the Greeks, and fpeaks of Saturn, Ceres, Pro» 


ferpine, &c. | "TE 

lt muft be evident to every Reader acquainted: 
with the Religion of the Perfians, who. neither al- 
lowed covered temples or Images, that Porphyry, 
and Eubulus, whom he quotes, have falfely at- 
tributed the Roman and Grecian worfhip of Mi- 
thras, to the Perfians, whofe Religion was, in eve- 
ry refpe&t, diametrically oppofite to that of the 
Grecks and Romans: in this part of their Mytho- 
logy, there is nothing in common, but the name: 
for how could the Romans borrow all tneit figures 
and compound figures of Mithras, of the Perfians, 
who had neither Cells, Statues or Altars : The 
Gaurs, the defcendants of the ancient Perfians, 
have never had any yet. : | 

The Romans mutt have borrowed thefe Mythra- 
tic rights of that great fwarm of Pirates, (menti- 
oned p. 176.) who being an affemblage of Barba-. 
rians of different nations, inhabited all the Sea 
Coaft round the Mediterranean.  Amonglt them 


were 
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were fome of our ancient Scuthi or Seamen, ori- 
inally Perfians, but, they confifted chiefly of 
hrygians. They were Mafters of the Mediterra- 
nean Seas, till about 678 years of Rome, when 
Pompeius was ordered to extirpate them, which 
required the united force of all the maritime pow. 
ets for eight years. (1) 

This mixture of people, jumbling together the 
Mythology of the ZEgyptians, Tyrians, Perfians, Sy- 
rians, &c. formed a Religion of the whole, import. 
Ing it to the Greeks and Romans; and hence aro- 
le thofe abfurdities in both, where no refem- 
blance of the Original is preferved, the name ex- 
cepted. (m) | 

As a proof that the Roman Mithras is of this 
Origin, all the figures that have hitherto: been 
produced of that Deity, will on examination be 
found to be in Phrygian drefs, not in Perfian : 
Phrygian or Cilician, is the fame thing, for thefe 
Pirates are fomegimes called Cilicians, and Strabo 
in two places tells us, the Cilicians were of Troy, 
aa every one knows the Troad was in- effer 

la. 

Porphyry therefore had not the leaft authority, 
or Eubulus, whom he quotes, for making Zoro- 
after the author of the Mythriaci: if by Zoroafter 
is meant the Perfian Zarduf : No myfteries could 
be more repugnant to the genius of that philofo- 
pher, and to the religion of the ancient Perfians : 
this has been obferved by Julius Firmicius, ** Vos, 


(1) Plutarch in Pompeio. 
(m) See Explication de div. Mon. fing. qui ont rapport a la 


Religion des anciene peuple. 
- ** itaque, 
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** itaque, qui dicitis in his Templis rite facrifica- 
“ ri, non Magorum ritu Perfico : cur hxc Perfa- 
** farum facra laudatis ? Scio hoc Romano nomine 
“< dignum putatis, ac Perfarum facris. At Perfa- 
** rum legibus fequatur.”” (De Error. profan. Re- 
lig c. 5.) 

Therefore whenever we read in ancient authors, 
that the Perfians erected {tatues to deities and con- 
ftructed temples, we muft underftand they fpeak 
of fome nation or people furrounding the Perfians, 
who, adopting fome part of their religion, altered 
and accommodated it to their own. And in par- 
ticular of other nations where thefe pirates had 
been, and there was very little of the then known 
world where they had not bcen. 

Wherever they went, their Priefts accompanied 
them; thefe alfo they named Tuatha Dadann, 
feigning they were originally Dedannites of Chal. 
dza, as probably they were. When the African 
pirates prefled hard upon Irelande the Irifh applied 
to their old colonifts at Croton in Italy : thefe came 
to their affiftance, bringing with them certain of 
thefe Tuatha Dadann, who, by their magic, fays 
the fable, could turn ftones and trees into men. 
(2) They fettled in Samothrace, in Crete, in Cy- 
prus, and when expelled the Mediterranean, 
moft probably wandered to Gaul, the Britannic 
Mles, Denmark, Scandinavia, &c. And hence 
the great fimilarity in the Pagan religion of the 
North and of the Eaft, becaufe the fundamental 


(a) See Collect. No. XII. Heree was the firft contamination of 
that religion they brought from the Eaft. I think there can be 
no doubt of the Chaldzaas embracing this opportunity of attempt- 
ing to eftablifh their damnable doctrine through the world by 
means of thefe fea rovers. 
prin- 


e 


. " 
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principles of all Pagan religions were the fame, 
having been fixed on certain data before the dif- 
perfion, as we fhall fhew in a diftinct chapter. 

Thefe Tuatha Dadann, though thev could not 
effetually introduce image worfhip amongít the 
Scoti of the Britannic ifles, did however prevail on 
them to adopt the cave worfhip of Muidhr, or 
Grian, that is, of the fun; an inftitution entirely : 
of their invention : 

Several of thefe Antra Mithre exift in Ireland 
and in Britain at this day : they are of a wonder- 
ful conftru&ion : fuch is that at New Grange, de- 
fcribed by Governor Pownall, in the fecond vo- 
lume of the Archzologia, and of which a plan, 
fedion and view is here given. Pl. 3 and 4. 
Grange 1 take to be a corruption of Grein-uagh, 
that is, the uagh, cave or den of Grian, i. e. 
Mithras or the Sun. Uagh, Coire or Goire, figni- 
fy a cave: (b) hence that remarkable Antrum 
called Carrig-Coire, or the cave of the reck, in 
County of Waterford, near Tramore. This was 
a natural cave: that of New Grange is artificial. 
One fimilar to the latter was difcovered in 1778 in 
Wales, in the neighbourhood of Sir N. Bailly. (c) 
Thefe were the works of the old Scoti, prior to 
the arrival of the Cymmerigh in Britain. 

The moft remarkable caves of this kind are in 
the ifland of Inis Muidhr, now called Innis Murra, 


(b) Arabic: Ghar, Aghwar, a Cave. 

(c) A very extraordinary Catacomb has been difcovered in 
the neighbourhood of Sir N. Bailly. Ieis a circular vault about 
ten feet diameter, and eight in height, formed of vaít rude 
(tones, and placed under the center of a great carnedd or heap 
of ftones ; it is deemed a matter of great curiofity, (Letter to 
Antiq. Soc. Lond. dared Borow-hill, 19th Feb. 1778.) 


O 2 and 
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and the Holy Ifland, or Ifland of Saints. It is 
about nine miles diftant from Sligo. (See Pl. 5.) 
Here, not only the ruins of the caves are to be 
leen, but the Cloch Greine, Sun Stone, or Muidhr, 
from whence the ifland takes its name, is ftill re- 
maining in its moft perfect ftate, being a conical 
pillar of ftone, placed on a pedeftal, furrounded 
by a wall to preferve it from profanation. This is 
the Muspo- of the Greeks, and the Mabody of the 
Gentoos. — Apud Emiffenos Solis fimulacrum 
erat grande Saxum conicum nigrum, quod jacta- 

bant a Cælo fuiffe delapfum. (Herodian.) 
Captain Pyke landed in the ifland of Elephan- 
ta, near Bombay. In the midít of a Gentoo tem- 
ple he found a low altar, on which was placed a 
large polifhed ftone of a cylindrical form, ftand- 
ing on its bafe, but the top was rounded or con- 
vex. ‘The Geutoos, fays he, call this the ftone of 
Mabody, a name they give to the original of all 
things. And this Hieroglyphic of the Supreme 
Being is intended to fhew, that it is beyond the 
limited comprehenfion of man to form to himfelf 
any juft idea of him that made the world, for, 
they fay, no man can behold the Great God and 
live, which is the reafon he cannot be reprefented 
in his proper fhape. Upon the Captain's enquiring 
the reafon of placing fuch a ftone there, and in 
that awful and folemn manner, it was anfwered, 
That this facred ftone is dedicated to the honour 
of Mabody, who created the univerfe, and his 
name is placed under it, and therefore that ftone 
which defends the name of the great and incon- 
ceivable God from all pollution, is itfelf a holy 
memorial and monument of what cannot be de- 
{cribed; but is not itfelf a God, yet being thus 
2 placed, 


ZEE 
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$ Gov. PowNAL thinkArch. V. IL ) I have com- 
pared it with twenty-eigh&cep' in the Phen-Malta 
of Barthelmy, where the t was intended to exprefs 
Minn, or Mi.hras, to wp is in Ozham, and reads 
Angus, the name of an At 487 and 501. 


- “Cillu de 1una-deu, 
i.c. Magnus Deus, in | Irith Mab or Maith- de, 
bonus deus. 
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and the Holy Ifland, or Ifland of Saints. It is 
about nine miles diftant from Sligo. (See Pl. 5.) 
Here, not only the ruins of the caves are to be 
feen, but the Cloch Greine, Sun Stone, or Muidbr, 
from whence the ifland takes its name, is ftill re- 
maining in its moft perfect ftate, being a conical 
pillar of ftone, placed on a pedeftal, furrounded 
by a wall to preferve it from profanation. This is 
the Muip& of the Greeks, and the Mabody of the 
Gentoos. Apud Emiffenos Solis fimulacrum 
erat grande Saxum conicum nigrum, quod jatta- 

bant a Cielo fuiffe delapfum. (Herodian.) 
Captain Pyke landed in the ifland of Elephan- 
ta, near Bombay. In the midít of a Gentoo tem- 
ple he found a tow altar, on which was placed a 
large polifhed ftone of a cylindrical form, ítand- 
ing on its bafe, but the top was rounded or con- 
vex. ‘The Gentoos, fays he, call this the ftone of 
Mabody, a name they give to the original of all 
things. And this Hieroglyphic of the Supreme 
Being is intended to fhew, that it is beyond the 
limited comprehenfion of man to form to himfelf 
any jut idea of him that made the world, for, 
they fay, no man can behold the Great God and 
live, which is the reafon he cannot be reprefented 
in his proper fhape. Upon the Captain’s enquiring 
the reafon of placing fuch a ftone there, and in 
that awful and folemn manner, it was anfwered, 
That this facred ftone is dedicated to the honour 
of Mabody, who created the univerfe, and his 
name is placed under it, and therefore that ftone 
which defends the name of the great and incon- 
ceivable God from all pollution, is itfelf a holy 
memorial and monument of what cannot be de- 
{cribed; but is not itfelf a God, yet being thus 
D placed, 
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INSCRIPTION IN THE CAVE OF NEW GRANGE.* 
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(MN 


* Gov. Powwar thinks thefe chara&ers are numerals, partly Cadmean, partly Egyptian, (Arch. V. IL) I have com- 
except in the Phen-Malta 


Pared it with twenty-eight Phenician Alphabets, as they are called, and find no fimilarity, 
ES Barthelmy, where the two fir(t refemble the M and the I, and the latter the R. Perhaps it was intended to exprefs 
Mioun, or Mi.hras, to whom this Cave was facred; but Iam inclined to think the Infcription is in Ogham, and reads 


Angus, the name of an Arch-Druid ¿—or, more likely, Anghein, Tar Hoty Ones. See P 487 and 501. 
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placed, though a ftone, no prophane or polluted 
man ought to touch it. 

Hence we fee the reafon of our Muidbr being 
placed in an ifland far diftant from the fhore, and 
furrounded by a lowwall; of the cells of purificati- 
on within the building ; and, hence the early mifh- 
onaries in Ireland, immediately ereCted.chappels of 


the chriftian religion in this ifland, which, no | 


doubt, were much reforted to. 

Linfater, in his voyage to India, p. 81. tells 
us, that the Brahmins report, that their holy men 
m the Rajah’s country, can give an account of 
thefe monuments, and that they are recorded in 
their Hanfcrit books. That no offerings were to 
be made at the altar of Mahoody but by thofe of 
clean and unpolluted minds. He faw one erected 
in a tang of water to prevent any unclean thing 
coming near it. At the North and South of the 
iland of Elephanta, there are other Pagodas full 
of imagery, except the interior of the Mahood 
temples, and each has a fpring of water orat 
near it, to purify all that entered. - 

This is certainly the ftone Herodian' law at 
Emifla, in Phenicia, where, fays he, they wor- 
Ship Heliogabalus ; but he faw no image fafhioned 
by men's hands, but only a great ftone round at 
bottom, and diminifhing towards the top in a co- 
nic form. Our Muidhr and the Maboody of the 
Gentoos are not conical, but only columns of 
circular bafes rounded at the tops. . 

Muidbr in Irifh, in the ancient Gloffes, is writ- 
-ten for Midbr, which is explained by the Ray of 
the Sun : but the Maboody of Captain Pyke is 
certainly corrupted from the Gentoo Maha-deu, 
i.c. Magnus Deus, in lrih Mah or Maith-de, 
bonus deus. | 


As 
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As to names we muft not be furprized to. find 
them corrupted, if introduced by that: ftrange - 
mixture of pirates and their priefts heretofore de- 
fcribed. Pliny is deceived by a defcription of this 
kind, primus certé omnium, obelifcorum ereéti-. 
onem inftituit Mitres, qui in Solis urbe regnabat, 
fomnio juflus—poftea et alii regum in dida 
urbe. (d) 

Hence Obelifks were dedicated to the Sun, by 
all nations, obelifcum Deo Soli /peciali munere dedi- 
catum fuiffe. (Ammianus.) 

Chinenfes & Indi preter imagines in pagodis & 
delubris pragrandes aliquando etiam integras rupes, 
prafertim fi natura in pyramidalem formam verge- 
bant, in Idola formare folebant. (Maffeus. Hyde, 
Sc. ) 

Multitudes of thefe ftones are to be found in 
the Britannic ifles, to which the Britifh Druids 
were ftrangers ; in general they are ünwrought ; 
fuch, I think, is Rudítone Obelifk. 

The Pagan Irifh learnt from thefe ‘Tuatha Da- 
dann, to dedicate QObelifks both to Sun and 
Moon, that is, to Moloc-bal and Eaga-bal, or Do- 
minus Sol et Dominus Lunus : for Mole in Irifh, 
fignifies fire, and is an .cpithet, of the Sun, and 
Eag or Eac is the Moon : thefe went under the 
general name of Uile or Duile, i. e. the Elements. 
Indealbha ainmann Aitoir na nidhal, no Arracht 
na Ndulae do gnitis an geinte, i. e. verbi gratia, 
figurz Solis & Lunz, i. e. Mole agus Eag—(Cor- 
mac Mc’Cuilenann)—that .is, Indealbha is the 
name of the altar or Idol of. the AN madc 


a Nat. Hil. L. 36.C. 8. 
TN by 
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by the Pagan Irifh, that is, of the Sun and Moon, 
- or Molc and Eag. 

The defcription given by Herodian made Dr. 
Hyde think Elagabalus is corrupted of *»y3-*53y 
Agli-bal, feu Eglibal, i.e. deus rotundus ; where- 
as Elis Deus, and Gabal an intenfe fire, therefore 
Elagabal was a proper epithet of the Sun. We 
find the infcription in Spon and Gruter ATA-BQAQ 
Agai Bolo; the fecond a in Agai, has been taken 
by fome for ^ and corrupted into Agli; but if we 
examine the figure in Spon, there can be no 
doubt of the true reading ; the deity is there re- 
prefented with a moon on his fhoulders, and con- 
fequently it was the Deus Lunus of the Syrians, 
whofe name in their language could not be better 
exprefled than by JARE-BOL, or 5y271*, i. e. 
Lunus Dominus. See Pocock's travels, v. 2. p. 
165. D'Herbelotat Riha ; of which the Jrifh re- 
tain Re, (the Moon.) ‘ericho, or the city of the 
Moon, is called RIHA by the Arabs, and fome- 
tines ARIHA, as ILIA-U-ARIHA, or Jerufalem 
and Jericho. | 

The Jrifh language clears up this matter, and 
fhews, that Halley and Pocock are right. For 
Re, Ire, and Eag are fynonimous names of the 
Moon, and Malc or Molc fignifies Fire and the 
Sun. Gabal fignifies the fame, and hence Elaga- 
bal was the Syrian name of the Sun alfo; i. e. Do- 
minus ignis. (e) 

We have here given the figures of Malacbal and 
Agaibal, from Spon, pl. vi. fig. 1. and think there 
. cannot be a doubt of their having been introduced 


(e) Eandem Pyramidis figuram vel Obelifci, videtur habuiffe 
Elagabalus, quo nomine Sol in Syria ab Emefenis colebatur. 
(Jadlontki.) 

by 
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- by thofe wonderful pirates, who made religion a 


cloak for their depredations, and formed a moft 
ridiculous religion for the Etrufcans, Greeks and 
Romans, under Deities, whofe names are only 
to be explained by a refearch into the languages 
of thofe nations that compofed that neft of ruff- 
ans. And we flatter ourfelves, this obfervation 
will throw new light on the Greek, Roman, 
and Etrufcan antiquities, folving many curious 
monuments and epitaphs that could not be ac- 


counted for in any other manner. 


But ftill the obelifcal monument of the great 
Deity prevailed in the Britannic ifles, being moft 
congenial to the ancient religion of the Scythians, 
and of the Eaftern part of the world. 

Deus Amazonum, cui omnes facra faciebant, 
nihil erat, nifi lapis niger. (Apollon. Rhod. Ar- 
gon. L. 2.) | 

Affyrii primi erexerunt columnam Marti, eum- 
que inter deos coluerunt. (Chron. Alex. p. 89.) 

Veneris Paphix fimulacrüm vetuftifimum, al- 
bæ Pyramidi diffimile non erat. (Max. Tyr.) 

Et eadem Specie in hodiernum ufque diem 
apud Indos, fimulacrum fingitur Mahadeu. (Pel. 


della Valle.) Jablonfki. 


~ Pyramidas atque Obeiifcos ignis nature, Conum 
M" Soli tributum. | (Porphyrius, ap. Eufeb. pr. 
v. l. 3.) 

Obélitc enormitas, ut Hermatales adfirmat, 
Soli proftituta.  ( Tertullian.) 

Obelifcum Deo Soli fpeciali munere dedicatum 
fuiffe. (Am. Marcel.) 
' Nomen antiquiffimum Obelifci apud ZEgytios 
fuiffe Pyramis. Etenim, Pire vel Pira, AEgyptii 
dici Solem, tritum vulgatum eft. Deinde, Mue, 

i. €. Splen- 
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1. e. Splendorem & radium defignat. Erit itaque 
Piramue, Radius Solis. (La Croze. Jablonfki.) 
Non pauci (Sinenfes) muta fimulacra, vel eti- 
am informes adorant lapides ; namque ii fermé dii 
gentium funt. (Maffeus. Ind. Sinens, p. 271.) 

And that the Allah Acbar or Deus maximus, 
the black ftone of Mecca, was of this kind origi- 
nally, there can be no doubt. Mohammed not 
being able to get the better of the fuperftition of 
the Arabs for this ftone, converted it into a pious 
fraud: the kiffing and perambulation to this ftone, 
annually, the proceffion round the low wall, plain- 
-ly indicate it to have been a Muidhr. See 
ch. x. : 

In this chapter we have fhewn the OSSIAN 
or OISIN of the Gaodhal or Scots and Irifh, is 
of Oriental origin. He is always reprefented as a 
divine Bard, even by the moderns. Originally 
he was a prophet ; hence he was called the divine 
Oifhin, fon of Om, or Uáim, i. e. of Terror, one 
of the emblems of the Deity. Camden calls him 
Ofshin Mac Owim. See Om, in the Hindoftan 
and Irifh collated at the conclufion (f). He was 
at laft miftaken for Uifean, the humbled one, — 
otherwile called Socrai, that is, Legion. See Oo- 
fana and Sookra, in the Hindoftan, as before. 
The two chara&ers have been blended and minced 
together at the pleafure of the Monks and Bards, 
till at length they have loft all idea of both. Like 
the modern Guebres, who informed Le Brun 


(f) The Irifh, fays Camden, retain many fonnets of Fin Mac 
Huyle, Ofker Mac Osfhin, and Osíhin Mac Owim. See alfo 
Mr. Hill's collection of the poems of Offian, p. 32... 


that 
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that Oifin was the fon of Adam, inftead of Aiam, 
unlefs it be the miftake of Le Brun. 

Still fome parts of thefe modern poems preferve 
a few lines of the original fpirit. As, in the, 
prayer of Oifhin, Patrick addreffes him in thefe 


words : 


Bherimfa mo dhearbha dbuil 
Oifin nan’ glunn 

Nach bhuil Neamh aigt’athair 
Aig Ofcar no aig Goll. 


That is, 
I pledge my deareft hope, 
O Oifhin! of divine defcent :— 
Neither your father is in Heaven, 
Or Ofcar, or yet Goll. 


Hence the Old Perfians and Guebres feigned hc 
was a prophet from Heaven ; and when the Chrif- 
tian writers came to be acquainted with oriental 
mythology, they miftook Oifhin for the Mefhiab. 

If the ancient Irifh had not underftood Oifhin 
to have been of divine defcent, it is not probable 
that the firít Chriftians in Jreland would have 
taken his name; and if Oifhin had been fo zea- 
lous an oppofer of Chriftianity, as the modern — ' 
Poems make him, they would have detefted the | 
name, and have taken another; yet we find no. 


lefs | 
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— lefs than fix Chriftian Divines. of this name, re- 
corded by Colgan, viz. | 


Offan confeís. Athrume, 

Ofan alter Athtrumze, 

Offin fil. Ernani difcip. S. Munnz, 
Offin Abb. de Cluainmor, 

Offin fil. Kellachi, 

Offin hua Lapain Archid. Dorens. 


I am here fpeaking of the original Oifhin of the 
Eat. Doubtlefs there may have been many of 
more modern times, who took that name on them- 
felves; but oriental anecdotes, ftill preferved in 
the writings of the Perfians, and among the ig- 
norant Guebres, or Fire-worfhippers, point out 

origin; and the accounts given of this’ pro- 
phet by the Orientalifts are full as confufed and 
contradiétory as thofe of the Irifh Bards. 


EXPL A- 
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EXPLANATION or PLATE V. FIG. 1. 


The Plan of the Temple of tbe Monument of Muidbr, 
in the l/land of Innis Muidhr, now Innis Murra, 
off Sligo. 

n b, À, The walls built without mortar of large ftones ; the 
wall from five to ten feet thick and ten feet high. 

C. C. C. Cells covered with earth—all that part fhaded 
with a light ink being earth thrown up, fo as to make the Cells 
in a manner fubterraneous. Some Cells are fallen in, others look 
horrid and gloomy, having a fmall hole at the top and another 
“in the fide, feemingly to give air not light. They have all been 
vaulted with the fame rude (tones. 

The Cell C at the entrance is lighted by the door. — It appears 
to have been the place where the Candidate was refted, before 
admittance into the other Cells. 

d. d. The entrance fo narrow as Ícarce to admit a man to 
país, BEN | | 

A. B. St. Molafes Chappels. C. St. Colum Kills Chappel. 

D. _The Altar. l 

The Chappels are al] built with lime and flane in a rude man- 
ner. They are modern to the reftof the building. 


FIG. a. 
The Muidhr furrounded by a Wall— 
FIG. 3. 


"The Monument of Mahoody at the Ifland of Elephanta in the 
Faft Indies, from a drawing made by Captain Pyke. See Ar- 
chzologia of the Antiq. Society of London. Vol. VI. 


EXPLANATION of PLATE VI. 


Fic. 1. The Figures of Malac-bal and Agai-bal froin Spon. 
Fic. 2. The Mog qui a Sole cecidit, from Dr. Hyde. 
The 
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The learned Benediétin, Author of the Religi- 
on des Gaulois, and of the Explication de divers 
monumens finguliers, qui ont rapport a la Reli- 
gion des plus anciens peuples, was not a ftranger 
to thefe itinerant Chaldees or Tuatha Dadann. 
Speaking of Affrology, he fays, ** this Science 
owes its origin to E) ronomy. 'Yhofe who made 
the courfe and movement a the Stars their profef- 
fion, finding little or no profit thereby, transforme - 
ed themfelves into A/rologers, and availing them- 
felves of the weaknefs and credulity of mankind, 
always defirous of looking into futurity, they turn- 
ed a moft noble Science, into tricks and impofiti- 
on." | 

** The firft that brought this AG into vogue, 
fays he, were the Chaldees. Strabo remarks, that 
they had an Obfervatory at Babylon, where Af- 
tronomers were maintained, whom they called 
Chaldeans : fome of them made regular obfervati- 
ons, but thefe were laughed at by the reft, who 
turned A4frologers, and were permitted to leave Ba- 
bylon, and to migrate over the world. Some 
went to Egypt, others to Greece, and in fine 
over all the world." ‘* From hence arofe three 
different Schools of Judicial Aftrology, one of the 
Chaldees themfelves, a fecond of Egyptians, and a 
third of the Greeks.” (De L’Aftrologie Judiciele 


P. 430») 

With thefe Chaldees proceeded alfo the aé of 
divination by Plants; hence all the terms of Divi- 
nation ufed in the Irifh Language, of which hun- 
dreds are to be found in the Old MSS. and fome 
in the common Dictionaries, will be found to be 
Chaldaic, and always afcribed to the Tuatha Da- 

. dann, 
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Images have been found; the drawings of fome 
have been fent to me fince the publication of my 
laft No. ; but whether they are of Pagan or Chrif- 
tian date, I can form no judgment: One is here 
reprefented, which I think was Anu or Nanu. (See 
PL.7.) it is of brafs, near 4 inches high; it was found 
in the bog of Cuilen, County of Tipperary, and is 
now in pofleflion of Captain Oufley. Hyde allows 
the Perfians had a Venus. Nufquam autem reperi 
Perfas ullas alias habuiffe fiatuas preter. illam Vene- 
ris, (h) exceptis Hybridis illis & hzreticis in Cap- 
padocia Perfis, quorum Strabo meminit fe vidil- 
fe. **1fti inquit didi funt Svea Ignis accenfores, 
qui Iconolatriam cum Pyrodulia miícuerunt." Ejus 
verba funt. ** In Cappadocia (nam ibi eft cv.» 
Tribus quzdam Magorum qui Pyrzthi vocantur, 
& multa Perficorum deorum Templa) non cultro, 
fed ftipite quodam mactant facrificia, tanquam 
malleo verberantes. Sunt & Muparde7a fcil S» Sep- 
ta quadam ingentia, in quorum medio eft b.p» 
Ara feu-Focus in quo Magi cinerem multum & ig- 
nem perennem fervant; X èo quotidie ingreilh 
¿2 Seon accinunt (feu canunt preces fuas) fere per 
horam ante ignem Virgarum fafciculum tenentes." 
Many of thefe circular Septa are (till exifting in 
Britain and Ireland, with the Altar in the Centre 
—in lreland they are called Druid's Temples, 
they íhould have been named more properly the 
Temples of the Draoi or Magi. 


(h) The Perfian names of Venus is Ridoucht or Biducht, Na- 
nea ind Metra. ‘The lriih names are Bidhgoe, Anu, Nanu and 
Mathar. The Syrian names are Nanai and Anai. The Ivith 
fometimes write the name Narg, as Nang-tae, vel Nang-dae, 
i. e. Dies Veneris. See Chap. Religion — The Perftan temple 
of Nanza is mentioned 2 Maccab. Ch. 1. V. 12. 

My 
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My readers mutt by this time have perceived a 
preat coincidence and affinity between the ancient 

ifh, (or Scythians) and the ancient Perfians. I 
am afraid the Irifh were Pagans, though like the 
Perfians they had the kriowledge of the true God : 
and that all that 1 can fay in their behalf, or Dr. 
Hyde in favour of the Perfians, we muft allow, 
that the vulgar at leaft, were little better than Ido- 
laters.—(i) In Ireland they were contaminated by 
the Tuatha Dadann. 

From this digreflion we return to the Dynafties, 
where we fhall offer a few more ftriking coinci- 
dences of names and hiftorical relations, and then 
proceed to the famous Phenian and Milefian Hif- 
tory of the Irifh. 

Daghda or the deity of fire, fucceeded Luagh 
lamfhade. Keating calls him Daghda the great, 
and only fays, he reigned 7o years in Ireland ; 
yet in all the Irifh MSS. we find the defcendants 
of this Dagbda , came to Ireland with the Tuatha 
Dadann. Confequently he could not have reigned 
in Ireland. (k) 

Daghda 


(1) Porphyry bas quoted an oracle, which, he fays, was pro- 
a at Delphos, of a very extraordinary nature: it runs 
tnus. 

Chaldees and Jews are wife in worfhipping, 
A felf begotten God, of all things King. 


The Chaldees were the Magi as can be proved from Laertius; 
and were undoubtedly the Magi of Ireland, known by the name 
of Culdee. The Perfians call thofe Magi who were employed in 
the Service of their Gods, (fays Dion. Chryfoftom,) but the 
Greeks being ignorant of the meaning of the word, apply it to 
fuch as are fkilled in Magic, a Science unknown to the Perfians, 
(Dion Chr. Grat. Boriothus.) 

(k) It is to be obferved, (fays Mr. Bryant,) that when Colo- 


oles 
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Daghda in [riff Hiftory is the father of many 
Children, who with himfelf had the power of ap- 
pearing in fire, and of commanding it to be pre- 
ferit on all occafions. Dion Chryfoftom from good 
authorities relates what he learned of Zoroafter. 
It is reported, fays he, that through love of wif- 
dom and juftice, Zoroafter (or erduft,) with- 
drew himfelf from men, and lived alone in a cer- 
tain mountain: that, afterwards leaving the moun- 
tain, a great fire defcending from above continu- 
ally burned about him. Upon this the King and 
nobility of Perfia came and prayed with him to 
God, &c. (I) | | 

Dagbda was the God of the Elements (m) the 
God of profperity, of generation, and of vegetati- 
on. 

Khamani, or Icheberzad, furnamed Homai, a 
Queen of the fecond Perfian Dynafty. Some Ori- 
entalifts fufpeét no fuch Queen exifted, and the 
Tarikh Cozideh makes no mention of her. The 
Oriental writers fay that fhe wasa great Architeé, 
and adorned the city of Perfepolis : to her alfo is 
attributed a multitude of fmall Pyramids, fcattered 
throughout Perfia and every where overturned by 
the Soldiers of Alexander the Great. 

About five months after her acceffion to the 
throne, fhe brought forth a Son, who the Aftrolo- 


$ 


\ 
nies wént abroad and made any where a Settlement, they in- 
grafted upon their antecedent hiftory, the fubfequent events of the 
place. And as in thofe days they could carry up the Genealo- | 
gies of their princes to their very Source, it will be found that 
. the firt King in every Country, under whatever title defigned, 
was the Patriarch, the Father of Mankind. (See Preface.) 
- (1) Orat, Borifthen. 
(in) Collectanea, Vol. 5. p. 594. 
gers 


3 
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- gers declared would bring great misfortunes on 

the Country, and they advifed, he fhould be im- 
‘mediately deftroyed. The tenderneís of the mo- 
ther would not permit Homai to follow their Coun- 
fels; fhe therefore made a little wooden Ark, and 
having put the child into it, fuffered the veffel.to 
fail down the Gihon or Oxus. It is faid, Homai 
was with Child by her father Bahantan. The 
Child was found on the Water by a Dyer who 
nurfed and educated him : He was named Darab, 
which implies, pofefed or found on Water. (n) 
Young Darab arrived at the age of maturity, de- 
termined on the profeflion of Arms, and joined the 
army then marching againft the Greeks : he was 
at length difcovered to be the Son of Homai, who 
paving reigned 3o years, refigned the Diadem to 


The Surname Homai, given to the Queen, fig- 


nifies a bird m to-the Eaft, which is fuppo- - 
a 


fed to fly conítantly in the air, and never to touch 
the ground : it is looked upon as a bird of happy 
omen, and that every head it overfhades will in 
time wear a Crown : it denotes a Phoenix, a large 
royal Eagle, a Pelican, and a bird of Paradife. (o) 


Irish HISTORY. | 


This ftory is told in a different manner in the 
lifh hiftory, viz. Anno Mundi 3559, Macha 
Mong-ruadb obtained the Crown. In the Govern- 
ment of this Princefs the Royal Palace of Eaman 
was erected. There were three Irifh Princes who 

- (n) Richardfon Differtat. p. 54. : 
(o) Richardfon Arab. Di&ionary, at Homai. 
P 2 | for 
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for a lonz time waged continual Wars for the Go- 
vernment of the Ifland. 

Their names were Aod Ruad, Diathorba or 
Diarba, and Cimbaoth (Cambyfes): after wearing 
one another out with ftruggling, they came to an 
agreement, that each fhould reign fucceflively for 
a certain number of years. 

Aod Ruad was the firft that wore the Crown, 
and died, leaving onty a daughter behind him, 
named Macha Mongruadh. Diathorba next ob- 
tained the Government, and reigned the whole 
time; then reigned Cimbaoth his full time, and 
Aod Ruad having left no Son, Macha Mongruadb 
claimed the throne in right of her inheritance. 
Diatborba oppofed her, thinking himfelf next in 
fucceflion on failure of male iffue in od ruadb : in 
confequence of which, a civil war broke out. 
Soon after, their forces met, and Macha obtained 
a compleat Viétory. The competitors of the 
Crown being apprchended, a Council was called 
to determine what fentence fhould be paffed upon 
them ; and thinking the peace of the Government 
would never be fettled, if they were permitted to 
live, they condemned them all to death. 

The Queen being of a merciful difpofition, 
interfered, and defired their lives might be faved. 
And being a Lover of Architecture, the propofed 
thefe terms : that, inftead of Death, their punifh- 
ment fhould be, to ere& a mof? lately Palace, 
where the King fhould always keep his Court. 
"They agreed to the Condition, and the Queen un- 
dertook to draw the plan of this Stru&ure which 
fhe executed with the Bodkin of her hair: be- 
caufe, fay the modern bards, Æo is a bodkin and 
muin the neck, whence Eaman ! ! ! 


(p) Keating, p. 156. ! 
M acb 
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Mache in lrifh, fignifies a Royfton crow, an 
ominous bird, an eagle, a pelican; Mong is the 
creft of a bird, the mane of a horfe, &c. and 
ruadb is red. Macha mong-ruadh is the bird 
macba, with a red creft, and certainly implies 
the bird of Paradife, the fame as Homai in Perfic; 
from hence we have the Irith word moing-realt, 
a comet ; literally, a ftar with a red tail, or flam- 
ing creft. 

If fuch a perfon as Queen Homai did exift, I 
am of opinion fhe adorned the city of Balch, or 
Baligh, which was alfo called Balch-Bachara, and 
fometimes only Bachara (a), which by fome Arab 
writers is faid to be fo called from Balch an Oak, 
but more probable from the Perf. Belgb, and the 
Inth Balg and Bochra, all fignifying wifdom ; and 
this is the true meaning of Eaman or Eamainf. (b) 

In Balch-Bachra, Zerdufht is faid to have pro- 
mulgated his doétrine, and then to have prophe- 
fied of the Meffiah : conformable to this we find, 
in the Irifh MSS. he is called the Draoi or Dar« 
of Bacra, i. e. Draoi Bachrach a Prieft of Bachara, 
It is certain, fays Keating, (from ancient MSS.) 
that Bacrach a Druid (Draoi Bachrach) did pro- 
phecy and foretel, that a moft holy and divine 
perfon fhould be born in a wonderful manner, 
and be barbaroufly murdered by the Great Coun- 


(a) Sabii fculptilia colentes eadem lingua dicebantur, Bochar, 
quod exponitur dut-preffan ; atque etiam exponitur mejama alam, 
i e. Locns colleftionis Scientiz : unde nominatur urbs Avicen- 
nz, Bechara propter Do&orum Virorum ibi canfluxum.— In 
Iriíh bochadh is to argne on a learned topic, whence bochaire a 
logician. Sama Olamham, i.e. Muir Olamhan, the congregation 
of the learned : the academy of the learned. See hereefter. — 
(b) Hyde, p. 153, 493. 
cil 
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cil of his own nation, notwithftanding his defign 
of coming into the world was for the happinefs and 
falvation of the whole earth, and to redeem them 
from the delufion of infernal demons. (c)] 

Keating’s tranflator, miftaking bachrach the ad- 
jective for the noun, makes it the name of the 
Draoi; but it can be no other than Zerdu/bt, who 
loft his life in that city, as before related. In 
fome Irifh MSS. this prophet is called Dunn, in 
others Iri-el Faidh, i. e. the holy Ir the prophet. 
Zerduft took on him the name of Er as we have 
fhewn before, and Dun was the Chaldzan name. 
1 Dun per totam fcripturam fignificat publicum 
officium in Ecclefia, feu praedicationem qua argui- 
mur, reprehendimur, difcernimus bona a malis: 
hence in the Irifh Dunn, i. e. O/amb, i. e. rbN 
Do&or. 

From thefe proofs of the affinity of the Irifh 
language and hiftory, with thofe of the Chaldees 
and Ancient Perfians, there can be no doubt of 
the Irifh being (as they affirm) of Scythian and 
not of Celtic or Gomerian origin. They who pro- 
feffed this fire-worfhip in temples or towers, that 
is, the religion of Zerduft, in Lucian's time, as 
reckoned up by him, were the Perfíans, the Par- 
thians, the Bactrians, the Chowarefmains, the Ari- 
ans, the Sacans, and the Medes (d) ;—four of 
thefe nations were Scythians. Accordingly we 
find moft of the Perfian names ef the true God, 
of the Demons, Peri, Angels, &c. preferved in 
the lrifh language, yet the names of Princes, of 


(c) Keating, p. 187. 
(d) Lucian de Longevis, 


Heroes, 
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Heroes, &c. are tranflated into the Scythian or 
Irifh diale& : For example, 


Persic. IRISH. 
Chodai God Chodhia, Comhdhia 
Biíhterna Ditto Bifheach-tierna 


Mana Ditto Mann, Manann; -Arab. 
! | Mann beneficit, Man- 
nan, ‘benignus, and with 
| the article a/, Dsus 
Shider 
Shizer 
Ard the name of the An- Art one of tbe names of God 
gel who prefides over | | 
Religion —— | 
Naem Celg/tial Paradife, Naemh, Neamh, Heaven, 
i. e. Dara naem the from the Arabic num, 
abode of the Bleffed naym, delight, joy, prof- 
perity, benefits, favours 


Afuman the Angel of death Saman 


Derviche, quiregarde le Dearc, i. e. deora De, 
pauvreté religieufe i. e. feeking charity for 
God's fake. 


? Ditto, Ww- — Seathar 


_Afuman, {elon les Mages de Perle, le meme 
que Mordat, Pange de la mort, ou celui qui fe- 
pare les ames d'avec les corps, les auteurs des pa- 
raphrafes Chaldaiques de l'Ecriteure fainte le 
nomment Malakadmouta, i. e. Pange de la mort. 
(D'Herbelot)—— See this Irifh feftival defcribed, 
Colle&tanea, V. 3, p. 444» e 

c 
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The Irifh deity Saman was fuppofed to be the 
judge of departed fouls; at his difcretion they 
were condemned to be punifhedin Ithir-in, or 
given over to Ifrion or /fr-in, i. e. the land or 
abode of the Iin’s (e); or they were to reaflume a 
being on earth. The Brahmans believe, that thofe 
that fhall worfhip God from motives of future hap- 
pinefs, fhall be indulged with their defire in Hea- 
ven for a certain time,—but, they /hall return te 
earth—they fhall affociate with the firft organized 
Purman (£) they fhall meet. They fhall not re- 
tain any conícioufnefs of their former ftate, unlefs 
it is revealed to them by God. But thofe favoured 
perfons are very few, and are diftinguifhed by the 
names of Yates Summon, i. e. the acquainted with | 


(e) lins, Ar. lina demon, genius, fpirit; fan the foul; Fan 
ben Fan the name of an imaginary being, who makes a 
figure in eaftern fabulous tradition. He is fuppofed to have 
ths Monarch of that race of creatures called by the Arabians Jas 
or Finn, and alfo of the Peris or Fairies, both of whom inhabited 
the earth before Adam’s creation, but were then banifhed to a 
corner of the world called Jinniftan, for difobedience to the Su- 
preme Being.—With thefe the Pifhdadians are faid to have 
waged war. (Richardfon.) 

- Hfrin in Irifh fignifies hell. Before Chriftianity was introduced, 
dt was the name of the cruel demon thas punifhed wicked mor- 

tis: it is literally che yfr-7in, or cruel Jin or demon of the Per- 
fians. (See Richardfon's Diff. p. 274.) He was called Goil-zne, 
in Arab. y/ul-lin or the malevolent demon. Arab. gailan a de- 
mon, om gailan the mother of demons. ` We now trenflate Goi- 
line the Devil. So we tranflate the Irifh Jth-Uirne Hell: but it 
expreffes Paradife; the Jth manfion or country, Uirne of Uirin, 
i, €. Paradife ; Old Perfic Houran Paradife. Mr. Richardfon 
lays, hura-Ain is the Virgin of Paradife; hara isa virgin and 
Ain is Paradife ; I have fomewhere met Houran an ancient Per- 
fian word for Paradife: All thefe Trifh words are evidently 
Perfian, and were introduced by the “Tuath-Dadann. ~ 

(5) Purman an atom. (Holwell.) —Infh burrmun. 


their 
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their former ftate; fays Mr. Hollwell, from the 
information of the PunbrT, his inftru&or (h); I 
confefs, that finding fo much of the Brahman 
language and mythology to correfpond with thofe 
of the ancient Irifh, I am inclined to think Yates 
Summon is the Irifh Shietigh Shamhna, i. e. one 
favoured by the deity Samaz, 

Before the labours of the ingenious Mr. Holwell, 
in learning the language and doétrine of the Brah- 
man's, what abfurd ftories have we been told of 
the tenets of their religion, and of their God 
Brimb; from whence Brabmin a prieft, becaufe 
produced from the head of Brimb, i. c. Wifdom ; 
(i) and of Abraham, they have no idea. Brimh 
in the Shanícrita language is wifdom ; the Bedang 
or commentary on the Beda: begins with a dia- 
logue between Brimb and Narud, 1. e. Reafon. 

in old Irihh Beid or Bead, is a book, a com- 
mentary: Bed.foirimbadb, is a commentator, i. e. 
an expofitor of the Bed. | 
. Brum or Briom is wifdom, whence Brumaire a 
pedant; Nard is íkill knowledge, reafon (k). 
` 'TheShanfcrita Bedang, is called Shafer; which, 
fays Mr. Holwell, may be literally tranflated the 
body of fcience. | 

(h) Pundit a learned man, a teacher. iion i Iníh 
bun-dath or pun-dath, an inítru&or of wifdom, one endowed 
with knowledge ; bunatam to poffeís, dath i. e. fath, wifdom, 
fkill, poetry, &c. | 

(i) Brahma = penetrant toutes chofes, D’Herbelot, p. 195. 
lo Irifh Briom wifdom, Mionn the head : Briom-mionn. 

(k) The Irith Gloffarifts even dare to fhew the derivation of 
the word Briom or Briomha; Briomha, i. e. Briomdha quafi 
Priomh-dha, i. e. priom prima, dha vel daa, Scientia See Pri- 
emhdha, Nard, ge. in Shawe's Irifh Dictionary. 

| In 
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In old Irifh Seis or Sheis, i. @.:So-thios (Sophios) 
is Ícience, and Seje or Sbeife, is a dialogue, or 
difcourfe between learned men; the manner in 
which the Bedang is written (1). ` 

Zerduf?, itis faid, ftudied with the Brabmins, 
and mixed much of their religion with his own. 
According to the Irifh MSS. Broum or Briom was 
the grandfon of Magog; for his wifdom he was 
named Ce-bache or Cai-baccbe, the illuftrious Bac- 
chus or the illuftrious Morus, i. e. Arbor Sapiens, 
the Mulberry tree; (of which hercafter)—he is 
faid to have fettled in Triath-Baicche or Bactria, 
i. e. the country or lordíhip of Bacche; where 
moft probably the Brahmin religion had its fource. 

At a proper time, we thall thew fuch an afinity 
between the ancient lrifh and the Shan/crita and 
Bengalefe languages, as willleave no doubt of their 
having been one people; orat leaft intimately con- 
nected with each other. | 

To conclude, this is the hiftory of the Irifh Tua- 
tha Dadann and the Perfian Pifhdadann : if there 
is any truth in either, there ‘is certainly much 
fable. Iam of opinion, that both thefe.and the 
Chefdim or Chaldees, were originally Scythians: it 
is certain we find thefe Tuatha Dadann, named 
Geafadin in the Irifh hiftory. See chapter divina- 
tion. They may have wandered to Bactria and 
Hinduflan, and there eftablifhed the Brahman 
religion. I think, that no nation was called by 
that name, and that their catalogue of kings, is 
fabulous: they came to Ireland and Britain in 
fmall bodies, accompanying the Pheni or Phenici- 


(1) See Holwells differtation on the Brahman religion, in 
Dowe's hiftory of Hindoftan, on 
ans. 
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ans (m). Some may have returned from the Ealt 
to Meffopotamia, improved in Eaftern knowledge, 
and have fettled in Singara, from whence they 
may have migrated Weftward into Europe, and 
carried with them the name of Zingari, Singari, 
and Cingari, by which they were known in Italy: 
but the Hebrews ftill called them Cuthim. David 
de Pomis takes them for a mixed people, and Elias 
Grammaticus thinks thefe are the Zingari of Italy. 
Rabbini Samaritanas sm5 Cuthim vocant, co 
quod venerunt a Cuda & adduxit Affur de Baby- 
lenicea, de Cutha, de Ava, de Amath, & de Sefar- 
vaim, & collocavit eos in civitatibus Samariz, &c. 
—et videtur mihi, dixit Elias grammaticus, quód 

-ab illis venerit populus, qui ultró citróque vagatur 
in terra hoftiatim mendicantes, quos Itali Zinghe- 
ni, & Zingari appellant (n). 

To fuch ítrollers or emigrators, the Hebrews 
and Syrians might properly give the name of 
Dadan. When Elifa migrated from Tyre to 
Carthage in Africa, the Pheenicians called her 
Dada alte iy dadeh to migrate; whence the 
Latin Dido (o). The Poets took great liberties 

with 


(m) See No. XIII. Collec. 

. (n) David de Pomis, p. 92. Zingano vel Zingaro, Perfona, 
che va girando il mundo per giuntare altrui fotto il pretefto di 
dar la buona ventura, Lat. Preeftigiator. (Vocabul. della 
Crufca.—It is incredible how far thefe Chafdim or Dedanites 
pufhed themfelves ; we find them in the Scytho-Scandica Diale& 
under Skalld, idem eft et Sangare, Preft ; Poeta, idem Sacerdos. 
Veralius Lex). 

(o) Dido, ab ¡311 dadeh Hebreo & Syro es vagar i andar de 
una parte a otra. Aldrete Antig. de Efpana, p. 196. Set 
allo Etymologicum magnum.—It is remarkable that thefe Zin- 
gari or Gypfies of England call themfelves Rhemana Shiol, 

which 
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with proper names,—Quoties Poéta afpera inve- 
nit nomina, vel in metro non ftantia, aut mutat 
ca, aut de his aliquid mutilat (p). The Tuta 
Dagon of Aruch (p. 77.)—1may have been mifta- 
ken by the Copyiít for Tuta Dadan, the 3 Gimel 
in Dadann, may have been taken for “t daleth, or 
the word defignedly changed to Dagon, by a 
zealous Jew, as thofe of the Afiatic O/ban and 
Petyarab, into Oifhin and Patrick, by an Irith 
Monk. Our knowledge of Oriental hiftory, 
is in its infancy; in the prefent century only, 
we have learned, that, the Brabman's fo far 
from deriving their name from Abrabam, they 
have no idea of fuch a perfon; and that inftead of 
being the moft grofs idolaters, they would think 
it the groffcít impiety to reprefent God under any 
form(q). Their ancient MSS. are become obfo- 
lete, and great attention fhould jbe given by our 
learned countrymen in the Eaft, that the Se- 
naffeys of Hinduftan, do not impofe on the world, 
by interpretations of their old books, as the : 
Senachies of this country have done with the Irith 
MSS. What information may we not expec from 


which in the Irifh language, means, the defeendants of Rhema, 
who was the father of Dedan : but whether this is their in 
tation of the name, I am not informed. All Perfian Nouns and 
moft of the Chaldzan, (with very few exceptions), when applied 
to any thing having life, from their plurals in an, as Dadan, 
Omanan, Yemenen. Xenophon mentions the Chaldzans as a 
warlike nation of Armenia. They were great wanderers, 
whence the prophet Habbakuk, C. 1. V. 6.—I will raife up the 
' Chaldzans that bitter and fwift nation: who go over the breadth 
of the earth, to poffefs dwelling places which belong not unto 
them. (See the Bifhop of Waterford’s Minor proph.) 
(p) Servius. 
tq) Holwell's Introduction to Dowe’s hiftory of Hindoftan. : 
i thc 
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the learned labours of Holwell, “fones, and Hal- 
bead (K). , 
Our Scythians, the fons of Magog, fon of 
Japhet, being now mixed with the fons of Shem ' 
and Ham, in Chaldea, Oman, and Perfia, 
thought proper to diftinguifh themfelves by the 
name of Gadul, (now written Gaodhal). By 
‘Gadul they meant, their great progenitor Japhet. 
It is very remarkable that Noah. fhould give an 
epithet to onc of his fons and not to the reft. 
Sem the brother of Japhet 5^1 Gadul. Becaufe 
this word fignifies great, (magnum elle vel fieri), 
the Hebrews thought it fignified eldef? ; whereas 
Mofes names him laft: Sem, Ham, and “Faphet— 
and if the eldeft was diftinguifhed, why not the 
youngeft ; and would not the fecond fon expe& a 
priority in name over the third? The LXX tranf- 
late Gadul, the elder: Heideggar, Buxtorf and 
Bochart agree that the word may be ufed in that 
‘fenfe:—the true meaning of the word is of no 
confequence to us,—Japhet was ftiled Gadul and 
our Scythians, being defcended from him, diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by that name, and to this day 
have preferved it (r). They were tallof ftature, 
and 


(r) Synonimous to Gadul, is the Irifh Oigh, and the Arme- 
nian Aigh, nomen Gigantis, (fays Rivola), et Aighafinach, Ær- 
meni ab Aigh oriundi, —horum gigantium erat Fapeticus ille 
Haigh, celebris ac fortis prefectus, jaculandi peritiffimus, arcu- 
que potens. See Mofes Cheronenfis, L. 1 °C. 9. 

. Arab. Kadul nue efle—in like manner the Irifh proper 
name Tuathal or Tool, is the name as the Arabic Tula, Toa 
T'awil, whence the Englith tall. 

Gadul, fays Mr. Bates, (from Mar. de Cal.) fignifies any 
greatnefs, or augmentation of quantity, quality, time, age, dig- 
nity, riches, or any thing elfe, —I grant it does, but it is more 

frequently, 
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-and to this period have been remarked for their 
fize. Synonimous to Gadul they called themfelves 
Phainigh or Phainic, i. e. ftrong, mighty, and 
this is the origin of the Pheenicians of Oman or of 
the red fea, from whence Strabo and Herodotus 
deduce their origin. 

It appears that foon after the engagement our 
Gaduli had with Abraham, after the facking of the 
Canaanites, as before cited, they allied with them, 
and became, a8 it were, one people; inftru&ing 
them in navigation, and permitting them to fhare 
their commerce with the Indias. 

The learned Gebelin, faw clearly, that the 
Phenicians and Canaanites, were different people; 
he follows Sir J. Newton and thinks the firít were 
Idumeans, whereas, they dwelt only on the bor- 
ders of Edom, viz. in Oman.  Ajouton qu'il ne’ft 
pas étonnant que les Pheniciens quoique Etrangers 


frequently applied to quantity than to quality, as Gen. 21. v. 8. 
_the child grew—26. 13. the man waxed great and went for- 
ward, and grew till he became very great.— 38. 11. till Shelah 
my fon be grown.—Numb. 6. 5. fhall let grow the locks of the 
hair of his head. And in the other fenfe it is fometimes ufed by 
the Infh, and explained in the Gloffaries by Ealga, 1. e. noble 
potent, mighty. Thele Gadul or Giants were in poffeflion of 
the Brittanic Iles when the Cimmerii or Walíh repoffeffed them- 
felves of Britain, (for they were the primitive inhabirants). In 
commemoration of the expulfion of thefe Gaduli or tall men, 
they annually burnt a Gigantic figure of wicker, as before rela- 
ted : from that time the Gaduli remained inhabitants of Ireland, 
Mann and the North of Scotland. The Welfh hiftorians alfo 
mention the battles they encountered with Giants in Cornwall, 
who were the fons of Gog and Magog. The Walfh antiquaries 
have likewife carefully diftinguifhed the Scythians or Magograns 
from the Gomerites, by the name of Guidil, hence Humfredus 
a Welíh author, fays, Scotos Hibernorum prolem, & ipfi & om- 
nes optimé norunt, eodemque nomine a noftratibus fcilicet Guid- 


Kil appellantur. 
au 
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Bus Canameins, ayent été appellès du même nom, 
puifqu'ils etoient venus s’etablir avec eux: ne 
donne-t'on pas aux. Anglois le nom de Bretons, 
quoiqu’ils ne le foient pas d'originic, & ne confond- 
t'-on pas fans cefle le nom des Gaulois avec celui 
des Francois (s) ? | 

We: mutt ever remain ignorant, if the Ca. 
naanites or Pheenicians diftinguifhed the Gaduli in 
their writings : it is probable, the name was loft, 
except among the Scythians themfelves, as that of 
the Idumzans was, after their being fubdued by 
the Jews; and that of the Moabites after the con- 
queft of Nebuchadonofor. In a letter from Suron 
king of Tyre to Solomon, in a fragment preferved 
by Éufebius from Eupolemas, the Tyrians certain- 
ly makes a diftinétion; they fay, “ in compliance 
** with your reque) we fend you eight thoufand 
upar 3, eoo, "lyrians and Pheenicians (t). Stra- 
bo calls the companions of Cadmus, fometimes 
Arabians, and fometimes Pheenicians, which fhews 
he was fenfible that they were a mixed people. 

If the Pheenicians had been Idumzans, as Sir 
J. Newton thinks they were, and had navigated 
the Indian Ocean, they would not with propriety 
have given the name Gadw to the Mediterranean 
fea, for it cannot be called a great fea, when com- 
pared to the Ocean; yet this was the name given 
to it by Jofhua, Ch. 1. v. 4. ufque ad 127 cn 
Mare Gadul.—here itis tranflated the great fea: 
there is a probability that this fea was fo named in 
compliment to the Gadelians as being the firft navi- 

gators, as tlie Perfian Gulph was named Bath-Far- 


(s) Gebelin fur l'origine des Phzniciens, 
(t) Prep. Evang. p. 449. 
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fa (Baahr-al-Fars) from Phenius Farfa; of whom in 
the next chapter. 

The Scythians thus fettled in Oman, and be- 
come the traders of the Eaft, would naturally call 
themfelyes Anakim, from Aonac or Anac, a mer- 
chant: the Hebrews would name them t2*23*y 
Arbim from 2) merchandize, traffick, and by 
the infertion of an epenthetic N comes Erenbi and 
Erembi, the name of a nation mentioned by Homer 
and Strabo.  Homer's Scholiaft fays, they were 
the fame with the Troglodytes, but both he and 
Bochart allow that they might have been a branch 
of the Arabians (u). Thefe I take to be the true 
derivations of the Anakim and of Arba the fon of 
Anac, of the fcripture: onac, it muft be obferv- 
ed, does likewife fignify a prince, in Irifh (v). 

And thefe Magogian Gadul;, thefe tall Scythians, 
were known in Ícripture by various names beto- 
kening, tall men, terrible to their neighbours, 
from their ftature and warlike appearances. The 
Moabites called them t2*s3N Amim (w), by a cor- 
rupt and abominable punétuation pronounced 
Emim; the fingular number is 4m, a word com- 


mon in the Irifh language with the fame fignifica- 


tion as in the Chaldee, viz. Ams a tall man, Am- 
bac (x) a dwarf, Ambas an ungovernable man, that 
will not live in fociety ; hence the Arabic 4Ammet, 
a plebeian, It alfo fignifies a community. Our 
Scythians or Omanites or Phenicians of the red 
fea, were always the dread of the neighbouring 


(u) Strabo. L. 1. Hom. Odyfs, a V. 83. & Schal. in loc. 
(v) Arab. Anak, Princes, chiefs, tall men, and in the Chal- 
dee NIN Arba fignifies a trading fhip. 
(w) Deuteronomy, Ch. s. EDAR is the plural ef £N 
(x) Amhac, i. e. ca-4inh.—<a is a negative. 
ftates. 
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flatés. Fond of conqueft, and by trade mer- 
chants, they rambled through Afia, in the charac- 
ters of foldiers and traffickers ; yet were good citi- 
zens and governed by wife laws. In their turn, 
they diftinguifhed fome of the Gomerites, that did 
not fettle in. towns and cities, by the name of Geilt, 
Ceilt or Keilt, which fignifies terror, a wild man 
or woman, a fylveftrous perfon, and hence I think 
the name Celt. In like manner the word 4mb 
fignifies terror and a giant AN Amim, Emin, 
timores, aut terribiles, vel populi, (five infula 
aquarum): Gigantes quos expulerunt Moabite a 
terra ipforum, Deut. 2. In Genefin. 14. non eft 
proprium, fed vertendum terribiles vel horrendos, 
po fecit Chaldaicus interpres : fic etiam tranf- 

rendum effe apud Hieronymus in quæftionibus 
fuis Hebraicis in Genefin. licet LXX  +uuess 
tranftulerint. Puto tamen populos elle Raphaim 
à Moabitis mim dios: ab Ammonitis vero Zum- 
zumim, Deut. 2. (y). 

There are few of my readers, even of thofe, 
who are natives of this country, that have had an 
opportunity of fearching the ancient MSS. of their 
mother language. I conclude this chapter, with 
an explanation of fome words mentioned in the 
preceding pages, not commonly known. 

Mag or Mugh, or Mogh, a minifter, a fervant, 
is a word in ancient times related only to the 
church. Mugh or Much, ainm dileas do dhidha, 
that is, Muga is properly a facred name ; ths is 
the explanation in many ancient Irifh Gloffaries. 


(y) Stephanus, Locorum defcriptio. Irifh RaA2aim or Reab- 
ham, to rob, to plunder, to ravith, to overcome by ftrength. 


Q. From 
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From this Scythian word, the ancient Perfians 
(originally the fame people as the Scythians’, 
formed Mag; and from the Irifh Sog-art a Prieft, 
(literally a worfhipper of God), they took the firít 
part of the compound and formed Mogu/bek: thus, 
Nim. Laud. and Nim. Sion, Perfian authors, ex- 
plain Mogu/bek, by Perfian words which fignify 
Magufeorum Sacerdos; i.e. Ignicolarum Sacer- 
dos; for having loft the derivation of the word, 
they conítantly tranflate Mog, a prieft of the Fire 
worfhippers (2). 

A nomine Mag Chaldzi fecerunt 14 Mag, unde 
Greci fonant Mey® & hinc Arabés formarunt fibi 
Magus, & fic Syri & Judzi & aliz Gentes, fays 
Dr. Hyde. But I am of opinion it was a name 
common to the Chaldees, Pheenicians and Scythi- 
ans, all fire-worfhippers. The Greeks have pre- 
ferved the true original fignification of the Scythi- 
an origin. Claudius Dausquejus in notis ad Bafi- 
lium, p. 372. has Mo 035, i.c Magus Deus, 
SL M«)9 osios Magus Divinus. 

Chaifneac and Aifneach are Irifh words fynoni- 
mous to Magus: the Greeks converted thefe to 
'Osa;. Antea enim Magi a Perfis appellabantur 
Oftane. (a) Suidas makes this O/ana fucceflor to 
Zarduft, but as Reland obferves, this fhould be 
Ofanes and is the Ov/ban of the modern Gebr men- 
tioned by Le Brun, the Ofhan of Zerduft, and the 
Oifn, and Offan ot the Irifh and Highland Scots ; 
a prophet, one fent from God, a facred perfon. 
This word was cominon to the Chaldees and Phe- 
nicians. y] Chazan, or Hazan, Speculator, In- 


(7) See Hyde, Relig. Ver. Perf. p. 372. 
(a) Suidas. — Relandus de Vet. Ling. Pers. p. 191. 
fpector, 
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fpe&or, Cultos, qui provifionem & curam alicujus 
rei habet : Minier & ftricte Infpector, Minifter 
Synagoge, ut eft /Editúus Diaconus, qui. alias 
dicitur ww Shamafh, Nuncius Ecclefiz, qui def- 
tinatus eft 5ynagogz neceffariis operis praeítandis. 
Hic maximé oratione five precibus & cantu Eccle- 
fie preibat, praeerat lectioni legali, docens, quod 
& quomodo legendum & fimilibus que ad facra 
pertinebant : Unde quandomodo pro Cantore, 
Precentore fumitur--& pro Miniftro in genere, 
de filiis Samuelis, patri diflimilibus & ad judican- 
dum ineptis —1,Sam. $ 3.—pro Miniftro facro- 
rum paflim ufitgtifimum. (b) The root is in the 
Irifh, aifneifim to explain, to expound, to interpret 
whence Aifneach, vel Chaisneach : Cuifion, 
Wife, prudent: according to the provincial pro- 


"nunciation of r1 which is fometimes Heth, fome- 


times Cheth. © Another word for Magus in Irifh 
is Reat-aire; the latter part of the compound fig- 
nifying illuftrious. In our modern Dictionaries 
Reataire isinterpreted a Clergyman, à Minifter. 
The word is Chaldee and Phenician. | 
Raten idem eft quod Magus. Talmud. Sota fol. 
22. I. whence the Perfian Rad, a prieft of the 


'Guebres. (c) 


Thefe words evidently prove, that the gáclent 
lirih when in Afia, mixed with the Chaldees and 
Phenicians, I here mean the Canaanites, becaufe 
I think it is clearly proved in the fequel of this 


(b) Buxtorf. Dex. Chald. p. 730. 

(c) Hyde. And hence the Iriih. names of Daghda is faid 
to be Rad, vel Ruad. Ruad ro feas, i. e. ainm do Daghda, 
i. e. the omnifcient Ruad, a name of Daghda. (Vet. Glofs.) 
This Daghda has been miftaken by the Perfians for the mother 
Zend 


Q. 2 Hiftory, ' 


y 
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Hiftory, that the Pheenicians were chiefly Scythi- 
ans. (d) 

We fhall hereafter treat more fully on the Reli- 
gion of the ancient Lrifh, and of the names and 
orders of the Priefts. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Frem the moft efteemed Greek and Latin Au- 
thors, we have fhewn, that the Parthians, Bac- 
trians, and Perfians, were originally Scythians, 
confequently the defcendants of Magog, San of 
Japhet. We have feen from Mofes Chorenenfis, 
that the ancient Armenians were likewife Scythi- 
ans, looking up to Japhet as their great progeni- 
tor. From the fame Mafes, we have fhewn the 
divifion or feparation of the Sons of Gomer and of 
Magog, at the borders of the Cafpian Sea; where 
hoth were known by the name of Bulge or Bolg : 
That the Gomerites proceeded Northward and 
Weftward, purfuing the Bolg or Wolga, i. e. the 
Danube, till thay fettled iù Germany and Gaul: 
hat the Magogians took a contrary route, and 
purfuing the Euphrates, were known by the name 
of Curdes, and fettled in Oman in Arabia Felix, 
and in modern Perfia. We have feen fo many ca- 
incidences and fimilarity of Anecdotes. and Names, 
in the ancient Hiftaries of the Perfians aad of the 
Irifh, as clearly demonftrate, they were originally 
the fame people, fplit into nations of different 
names, in the revolütions of Ages, and both rc- 
taining their ancient traditions at this day. 

(d) It is the opinion of Monf. Bailly, that the Phzniciars 
were origirally Scythians. (See Lettres fur 1'Atlantides.) 

| | We 
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We muft detain our readers, a little longet on 
this fubjeG, to enquire into the Afiatick hiftory of 
thefe people. | 

Mirkbond and: Kbondemir, Arabian Authors, 
the Saliu£ and Fu/tin of the Eaft, have collected 
the Oriental traditions of Japhet; from them wé 
learh, ** that Japhet had eight Children, viz. 
< Turk, Tchin, Seclab, Mameluk, Gomari or 
** Keimak, Khozar, Rous, Barzag; to’ wHich 
$: fome háve added three others, viz. Sadeffan, 
** Gaz, and Khalag. Much difpute has arifeii 
** about the primogeniture of thele, fome giving 
st it to Turk, others to Tchin, &c. &c. as natio- 
** mal partiality dictated. Japhet had for his fhare 
** of the habitable globe, from the Cafpian Sea, 
€ fo tbe Eaftern extremity (e) and all to the North, 
sc: (f) and dying in a good old age, left the: Sóve- 
** reignty to Turk, and this is the Japhet Oglan, 
** i, e, the Son of Japhet of the Tartars andi Ori. 
ental Turks, whom they acknowledge to bé 
.$* the author of their race. | 

* Turk having many talents and good qualities, 
** fuperior to his brethren, was declared by’ his 
** father, to be mafter and fovereign of all the 
<< Countries they poffeffed, which were already 
e“ well peopled ; and as their numbers increafed, 
** Colonies were fent out from time to time, which 
** became the parents of the greateft nations: of thé 
** world. 

* Turk governed his fubjeGs with great wif- 
** dom and juftice during 240 years, and:left four 
** Sons, fome fay five, viz. Toutok, Gehgliel, 


e 


(e) That is from the Cafpian Sea to China... 
(f) Scvthia intra & extra Ímaum, Touran, Tartary, &c. and 
all the Orie;tal Turks or Tartars. 


** Baregia, 
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Baregia, (Barefgia or Bafegia, alias Pir She- 
her) and Ilak or Imlak.  . 
‘© The Laws made by Turk, are named laffa 
and /a//a&, by the Moguls, and thefe laws were 
renewed and augmented by Ginghizkhan. All 
who commit Crimes againft thefe Laws, are 
faid to have fallen into the Iaffa, “this is their 
mode of Speech,) and are pure either by 
death or whipping. 
** The pofterity of Turk was divided into four 
great tribes, as the Jewifh and Arabian nations 
have been, fince that period : thefe tribes were 
named Erlat, Gialair, Caougin, and Berlas or 
Perlas, of the laft came Tamerlane, and this 
fourth tribe was afterwards divided into twenty 
four others by Ogouzkhan. 
s Thefe 24 tribes were divided into Right 
wing and Left wing, called by the Mogols and 
Tartars Givangar and Berangar, and though 
thefe two wings compofed but one nation ; by 
a fundamental law of their government, they 
were not to mix or intermarry one with the 
other. 
** It mult be remarked, that MogoFand Tatar, 
being defcended of Turk, and having given 
names to two great nations of Mogols and Tar- 
tars, thefe are both comprenended by Oriental 
hiftorians under the name of Atrak, and by this 
name fome authors underfland the Kathai or 
Northern Chinefe, or Tartars adjoining China. 
Tchin was the father of the Chinefe. 
** From time immemorial fome of hefe Turks 
have lived a wandering life, like thofe people 
called Nomades by the Greeks,_and Bedoui by 
the Arabs. The Oriental Turks call them 
* Gutchgungi 
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* Gutchgungi Atrak, and of thofe vagabond Turks, 
* was the Turcoman Nation formed. 

“ The Perfians and the Poet Hafez explain the 
* word Turk to fignify a well made young man. 

* Thour the Son of Feridoun, King of the 
* Pifbdadian, was father of the Touran (or Scy- 
* thians. >” (g) 

Thus, the learned and moft excellent D’ Herbe- 
lot from the Authors above mentioned. | 

The true derivation of the word Turk is from 
Tark (Ir. Torc) the head, the fummit. And Ter- 
ky or Turky fignifies not only promotion, but 
excelling in learning, becoming fuperior. Turk 
was the Epithet given to Magog on account of his 
rare talents, and of the advancement or fuperiori- 
ty over his brethren. Turk, fays Mr. Richardfon, 
fignifies a Scythian: alfo the Turks, comprehend- 
ing likewife thofe numerous nations of Turks be- 
tween Khorafmé and China, who all claim defcent 
from Turk the Son of faphet. As thofe people 
have in general fine Countenances with large black ' 
eyes, the Perfian Poets make frequent ufe of this 
word (Turk) to exprefs beautiful youth of both 
Sexes. (Arab Dic. p. 536.) Turkman, a Va- 
grant Turk. (id.) 

From thefe quotations, we collect the opinions 
of the Eaftern writers, of the extent of Japhet's 
Children in the Eaft. ‘The Chief of them was 
Turk, and he is plainly diftinguifhed from Gomer, 
confequently he was Magog father of the Scythians. 
Tor, Torc, and Torn, in lrifh, fignify a Prince; 
(in Chaldee 1*5 Toran.)—7 orc in Irifh fignifies a 
Law, a Royal mandate, in Perfian Terghun, is a 


(g) D'Herbelot, at Turk. 
Royal 
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Royal mandate. In Arabic Tireki a. Read’ man. 
Torc a King, a prince, Farikh a Law. 

So much confufion 2nd contradiction 
in the Arabian hiftories of the early ages, that all 
we can learn from them is, that by tradition the 
Tartars, Moguls, Kalmucs, and ancient Perfians 
were the defcendants of Magog, particularly the 
people named by them Touran. 

M1: Magog filius Japhet. Gomer & Mapog, 
unde ortz funt duz gentes Gog and: Magvg, & ab 
his Scythe, quiet Magogi dicuntur. In "arteria 
funt regiones Gog and Magog, quas illi nominant 
Jug feu Gug & Mungug. Caltellus. 

Syr. Magwg. Gens Scythica. 

N) Gog nomen propr. Regis, aliis Regionis, 
viz. Afiz minoris Ezech. 38. 2. (h) Magog, the 
Pine Tree, 

In 


(h) Agreeable to the Afietic Cuffom of calling Princes after: 
Trees ; the: name. Magog: fignifies: a Pine Tree: Magog, no- 
men viri, Brafilium,. Jofepho Pini genus candidus: &. Peai 
materiem referens ficulneam. Accedunt LXX. 2 Par. V. 50 
Syris Sandalum, quod fecund. Botanologos, fimilitudinem liabet, 
quandam cum Brafilio & Pino.———W hen tite Arabs and Perfians- 
compare their Miftreffes to a Pine ‘free, Cyprefs or Palm Tree, 
fays Sir Wm. Jones, thefe comparifons would feem forced. ia our 
idioms, but have undoubtedly a great. Senay in theirs and effe@ 
their minds in a peculiar manner. 

There is a beautiful Allegory of this kind in the Annals of In- 
nisfallen, Ad. Anno Dom. 1314, confifting of a Seanva of four 
Lines, faid to be fpoken extempore by UN: O'Brien'on the 
pam of his favourite Chief Donogh O'Dea | 


Truagh an teidhm, taining thiar, rug bas borb. 
Taoisfeacirreann dainidh dhamh - pS 

Donncha Don; Conn is cial, cru mo chuirp 
SIG TAODA dom eheu an teidhm truagh. 


Dire 
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Ín the Irifh Hiftory of the. Tuatha Dadan we find 
the Touranian Scythians particularly. mentioned. 
we find alío.a large part of ancient Ireland named 
Neid ; we have foen. one: general name for the 
Scythians was Bolg. In the Map of Perfia pub- 
fhed: in Dunn’s Atlas, we find a province. named 
Far: ; ; to the Eafbward is, Kerman,. more Eaftward 
is Nedha, and this is bordered by the Province of 
Beloges, extending from the Indian Oceaa: tà 
Thouran, i c. Scythia. Vologefus according to tlie 
Arabs was King of Armenia. See hereafter. 

- The Mediterrannean from Cadiz to Minorca is 
ealled by the Irifh Muir Touran, whence the Tyrr- 
hene Sea; from Tyrrhenus, fays Hyginus, the Son 
ob Hercules. 

' To this let us add, the great affinity we kave 
fhewn in a former work, between the ancient 
Language of the Irifh, and that of the Kalmuc Mos 
guls and of the Chinefe (i) and in my opinion, it 
amounts to a-demonftration, that the Irifh hiftory; 
is founded: en: truths, and: is of the utmoft impor- 
tance, to elucidate the hiftory of the Weftern Na. 
tions of Europe. * 

- Various caufes contributed to fplit this great bo- 
dy into diftin& nations. Commerce, Conqueft, and 


Dire is the lofs alas! of late 
` upon the weftern Shore ! 
By ruthlefs death and marthring fate 
a valiant Chiefs no more! 
Ab! woe is me! my foundeft fenfe 
and kindred friend fo true! . 
My wood has loft a tow'ring branch 
. my Donogh dear, in you! 
(Tranflated by Mr. OTF.) 
(1) Collectanea, No. X. 
| above 
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above all, innovations, into their ancient eftablifh- 
ed Religion, by the conftruétion of Towers to 
contain their facred fire, and mixing with the Ela- 
mites, the defcendants of Elam Son of Shem. (k) 
Some of the Perfian Kings of their moft early dy- 
naíty, were confefledly ‘louranians or Scythians : 
in fa&, they were all originally of that race: In 
the Perfian detail of the Religious war, they ac- 
knowledge the Scripture name of Magog inítead 
of Tour or Turk. When Farafiab or Afrafab the 
Scythian King, (whofe name, they tranflate, Fa- 
ther of the Perfians,) over-run their Country in 
confequence of this innovation of the Fire tow- 
ers, they tell you, that, when they had at length 
driven him back to Touran or Scythia, north of 
the Perfian Empire, a Wall or Intrenchment was 
built between them called Sedd Yagioug 'u Magioug 
i. e. the Intrenchment of Gog and Magog. By 
Jagiug and Magiug, they mean the North and 
South people of the fame Nation, fays D’Herbe- 
lot. (1) Some Afiatick hiftorians, fays the fame Au- 
thor, carry this Wall beyond the Cafpian Sea, 
others fo much towards the Eaft, as to give room 
to think it is the fame wall that feparates China 
from the Mogols. 

It was evidently a divifion between the Original 
Scythians andthe Mogh or Rad, the Magi or fire 


(k) Shem being the eldeft Son of Noah, and in poffeftion of this 
Country before the Magogians fettled here, the Perfians thought 
it would be an honour to derive themfelves from Elam; this 
mixture of Elamites and Scythians or Magogians contributed 
much to the enmity that ever after fubfifted be: ween the inhabi- 
tants of Touran and [ran — for Japhet was to dwell in the Tents of 
Shem, 

(1) Majuz-Magog —that part of Faftern Tartary bordering on 
China. 

worfhippers 
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worfhippers in Towers. The fame Intrenchment 
is faid to have been made in Ireland, from Drogh- 
eda, to Galway on the Weftern Ocean, it: was 
named Efir Reada, or the Magi's divifion, 
(m) dividing the Kingdom of Ireland into two 
equal parts; the Northern half was called Leith 
Conn, and the Southern half Leith Mogh, that is 
the Magi's portion ; and moft of the Fire towers 
of Ireland, are in the Divifion of Leith Mogh, or 
of the Magi's half. —(L) 

And therefore when Patrick arrived in Ireland, 
to convert the inhabitants to Chriftianity, finding 
his predeceffors had little fuccefs, he faid, that he - 
was a prophet from Neimh-Thur, the (fire) Tow 
' er of Paradife, where he was born. | 

Genair Patraic Nemthur. (n) | 

His proper name was Succat. Succat a ainm bi- 
trubbrade. (o) He faid he was come to preach 
the doctrine of the great Prophet Oi/han (the Mef- 
fiah) (p) but the Magi, wifhing to keep up their 
authority and religion, then declared, if Nian i. e. 
Oifbin, was come, that he, Succat, muft be Pate- 
rab, that is the Devil, (q) and from hence his 
name Patric. Other Irifh Magi declared he was 
Tailghean, Arabicé Talyh gin, the wicked Jin or 
Demon : a name fuppofed to have been given by 
the Druids to St. Patrick, fays Shaw. (r) Succat 


(m) Read-aire, a Prieft, Shawe, O'Brien, &c. it is the 
Perfian Rad, i. e. Magus. 
(n) St. Fiec's Life of Patrick.——Neim Heaven, Paradife, it is 
the Arabic name of the Celeftial Paradife. 
(o) Idem. 
(p) See p. 200. 
(q) See p. 180. 
(r) Shawe's and O'Brien's Di&t, They fav it was a holy name 
given by the Druids ? Telchines, mali demones, Suidas. 


finding 
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finding the fire woríhip eftablifhed here, and the 
idea of their great prophet, Airgiodlamh or Zerduf 
appearing in fire, caufed. his difciples to declare 
that he appeared in the fame manner. — Afpiciebat 
in vifu noctis, Milcho memoratus: & ecce Patrici- 
us, quafi totus. igneus domum fuam ingredicba- 
tur, flammaque de ore ejus & naribus, oculis, as 
auribus egrejja ipfum: cremare videbatur. — Milcho 
veró comam flammigeram X fe repulit, nec ipfum 
ullatenus tangere pravaluit : flamma diffuía dex- 
tvorfunr divertit, & duas filias ejus parvulas in- uno 
leGo quiefcentes arripiens ufque: ad cineres- com- 
buflit. 

Patric then explains this dream to Milcho, ig. 
nis quem vidifti de me exire, fides elt Sanda 
"Trinitatis, qua totus illuftror. (s). 

And in the Life of St. Patrick by his own difci- 
ple Patricius Junr. the Magi or Draoi are parti- 
cularly mentioned. Fuit quidam Rex ferox & 
gentilis — in Scotia (Hibernia) Loegarius 
nomine ; ujus fedes erat, & fceptrum regale in 
Temoria. Hic Magos & Arufpices & veneficos & 
. incantatores & nequiflime artis inventores, habu- 
it. (t) 

Erom all thefe. circumítances,. it appears, that 
the ancient Perfian mode of worthipping the Dei: 
ty in Vire, was the Religion of the ancient lriíh, 
and that this fire was contained in thofe Towers 
now exifting in Ireland. It appears alfo that they 
were well acquainted with the name and doctrine 
of Zerduft the firft, and of Zorafter, or Zerdult 
the fecond. The Records fill exifting, afford us 
ample matter to prove that the ancient Irifh adopt- 

(s) Sexta Vita Patricii, Colgan, .p. 67. 
(1): Secunda Vita Patr. Colgan, p. 14 y 
c 
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ed this Religion much about the time of Zerduft 
the firft, and that at the fame time oppofite parties 
or Se&s, fupported the Religion of the Chaldees, 
of which we fhall make fome mention in the courfe 
of this Work. 

Thefe worfhippers of the Divinity in Fire-Tow- 
ers, were diftinguifhed from thofe that followed 
the ancient Touran or Scythian mode of worfhip 
on hills, by the name of Both-TYachdga or 
Dlachdga, (u) a word of Phenician or Chaldee 
Origin, 7»3 Beth, domus pos dlak, (x) ardere. 
NYTTA MD NV. pyran adaliku bnura bith 
mkadofha. Combufferunt igne domum Sanctuarii 
Pfal. 74. 7. in Irifh Tlachad or Dlakhad benu 
beith cada. ¿ayy dlakta incendium. —— 


- (n) See Keating Lhwyd, O'Brien, Shawe at Tlachdga. . 
(x) Arabice dalak, fplenduit Lucerna, Caltellus, The termi- 
nation ga is a contraction of agha, holy. 
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PHENIAN HISTORY. 
CH A P. VII. 
Of C UR PHARS A. 


We [ball divide this interefling Chapter into three 
parts. 


HE great King Fenius Farfa, was the Son of 
Baoth or Bith, defcended of Magog. (a) He 
was a prince who applied himfelf to Letters, and 
made it his bufinefs to underftand the feveral lan- 
guages of the world. From the time of Adam to 
the general confufion of tongues, there was but 
one univerfal language, which the ancient Chro- 
nicles of Ireland call Gartigaran, or Garti-ghe- 
aran. 
This learned prince laid the foundation of an 
Univerfity at Eodan or Eothan, as we learn from 


- thefe Lines. 


A Moigh Seanair ria fin ttor ro tionoiladb an cead 


fol 
Ag Cathair Fodhan d'fhbogluim gaca billbbearladb. 


In Seanairs plains, oppofite the Tower, was efta- 
blifhed the firft School. 
At the City of Eoden, to teach the various lan- 
guages. 
(a) See p. 5. 
The 
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The perfons who had the care or fuperintend- 
ance of this School, were Fenius Farfa King of 
Scythia, Gadel Son of Eathor, a Gomerite, and 
Caoh Caoin Chreathach, from Judea, otherwife 
named, Iar Mac Neamha or Jar Ebn Neamha. (b) 

Nion Son of Pelus, Son of Nimrod was then 
Monarch of the Univerfe. 

The above three eminent Linguifts firft invented 
the Alphabets, which they infcribed on wood, as 
the learned Cion-fhaodhla who wrote the Uaire- 
cheacht juítly obferved. 

Fenius Farfa continued twenty years Prefident 
of this School, where he educated his youngelt 
Son Niul who was born there. In the 42d year 
of the reign of Nion, Fenius King of Scythia, be- 
gan to build this School at Eodhan, and when he 
had prefided 20 years, he returned to Scythia, 
and began to build feminaries of learning in his 
own Country. Gadel Son of Eathor, he ordained 
Prefident. 

Niul the fecond, Son of Fenius, was fent abroad 
to travel, with a numerous retinue ; and when he 
came to the borders of. Egypt, he ordered his peo- 
ple not to forget that they were Scuthi, and that 
they fhould ever diftinguifh themfelves by the name 
of Scuith ; and it was the polterity of Niul, that 
were cailed Scythians, do /liocht Niul do gortbar 
Cinn Scuitb. (c) 

Phenius 

(b) Caoin Chreatach, in Hebrew, fignifies a Writer of Ele- 


gies. 

(c) The Irish hiftorians here contradi& themfelves: In the 
Íecond part of this Chapter, it will be found, that Niul was 
fome time in Egypt, when Pharaoh delighted with his great 
abilities, beftowed on him bis daughter Scota, from whom they 
Pretend the name Scuth a Scythian. Long after this, Milefius 


arrives 
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Phenius took on him the name of Occai, Ogai 
er Eocha, becaufe he invented the Beth-Luisnion 
Ogham. Fenius Farfa Alphabeta prima Hebrzo- 
rum, Grecorum, Latinorum & Beth-Luifnion an 
Qgham.compofuit. (Liber BaHymote.) (d) But 
the Uiracheact na Ngaois or Elements of the learn- 
ed, fays it was Cathmus.er Cadmus the ‘Son of 
Fenius who taught Letters to the Greeks. Abgi- 
tur Greacad dona, ni he Fenius fem arranighar 
acht Fein-oice fuil ve muir atuaidh, agus Cadmus, 
is iad rannighthar Abgr Greaca : i.e. certam Fe- 
nicians from the North Sea and Cadmus inftru&ted 
the Greeks in Letters. | 

When Tonius was near the point of death, he 
demifed his Kingdom to Nemiual his eldeft Son, 
and left nothing to 'Niul, but the advantage ari- 
fing from inftructing the youth of the Countries in 
the learned Languages. 

From this Fenius, the Irifh were called Oic- 
Fheni or Feni-oic : a Feniufo Farfai, Hiberni nomi- 
nantur Fei. Unde apud nos Qic-Fens (vel Fenii- 
eic ) pofteri Femi, in plurali numero dicuntur ab 
ille. (e) Fenius was King of the Armenian Scuthi, 
and his Refidence was about the Biartannis. When 
the delcendants of Niul were -expelled from Egypt, 


arrives in Egypt, and marries ‘another Sca, Daughter ofano- 


ther Pharaoh. —T he whole is allegorical, p idi JE. 
gypuan Kings delivered to, their Care, his Fleets, Ships, i. e 
Scuith. Niul was the firft diftant Voyager, and probably in Æ- 
gvpian Ships, hence Ginn Scuith, i. e. the marme tribe. mari- 
ners, 

(d) See this explained Ch, X. Se&. 2.-—-Mo0x08 percooges 
wapa pohiti. (Diogenes Laertius.) 

(e) Colgan's Triadis Thaum, p. 5. Caftellus derives Phæni- 
cia from the Syriac Punikia i. e. gloriefes, maznificus : but that 
word wouldihave begn written, Painigh in Iriíh. 


they 


mcis i ae - -— MÀ o 2. s 
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they returned to their own Country up this River, 
under the conduct of Sru, as will be related in the 
fecond part of this Chapter. 


REMARKS. 


Salmafius obferves, that Eufebius always fubfti- 
tutes the name Phenix for Phineus ; hence we may 
fuppofe all the Greek authors have done the fame, 

.except Arrian, who fays, that Bithus was the fa- 
. ther of Phineus. (f) The Irifh hiftory makes Phi- 
neus or Fenius, the Son of Bithus or Baoth, and 
Bithus, the Greeks fay, was the Son of Jupiter. (g) 
We require no better authority for the antiquity of 
our Fenius : for, whenever the Greeks were loft in 
remote Genealogy, a God was brought in to ftop 
the gap ; and Jupiter may here have been fubítitu- 
ted for Japhet. | 

Fenius is a proper name, compounded of two 
Irifh words, viz. Fenn or Fonn, Ícience, learn- 
ing, fagacity, and aois, which has the fame figni- 
fication. Thele words are alfo Arabic, Fenn, 
Science, Knowledge, hu/h, the fame. Hebr. m» 
Phinna and ¡193 bhinna, Wifdom, Knowledge, 
unm hufh the fenfes. (h) The name Fenius be- 
tokens a man of great erudition, and fuch he is re- 
prefented to have been. — He is alfo named Farfa 


(f) See p. 7. 


) P. 5- i 
Kis Probably the Son of Eleazor who was called prin 
Phenas, derived his name from this word, as the Talmud (Sanhe- 
drim C. X.) fays, that he was pt ma an Ab bith Din, or 
head of the great Tribunal or Univerfity. 
Jofeph was called by Pharaoh n3yb D3b5v^ Zephanas Phgna, 
a name apparently given him on account of his Wifdom. 


R or 


-— ——— e, n e 
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-or Pharfa, from the Hebrew and Chaldee we 
pharas, to explain, to fhew the meaning of what is 
faid or writ:—** It is fpreading forth what was 
** wrapt up before. Nehem. Ch. 8. V.8. win 
“ m. pharfhi, explaining and giving fenfe, and 
“ caufed them to underftand the reading. The 
** Pharifees are thought to be named from thence, 
** as Expounders of thé law ; as feparatifts, fay o- 
& thers: and from their oftentation, enlarging 
** and laying open the Phylacteries, in general, of 
** their own piety and good works, fay others : 
* yet perhaps it was but the name of tbe bead of 
** that fect, as wh pheres was a name in ufe 
* among them.” (i) Fares, Arabice, agnomen 
familiz. Nomen Arboris, Caftellus. 

Arab. fariz one whe knows, or undetítands 
atiy thing ; frafet, Sagacity, Penetration, Judg- 
ment, firaf?, expounding, ferzy, fkilled in the law, 
fatiz, clear diftin& Speech. 

Perficé Ferfa, fpeaking ; a good genius or an- 
gel; Ferzan, wifdom, Science; ferzane, a learn- 
ed mán. | 

And probably the %9 perizi erate, Phe- 
rizite, may owe their origin to this name. They 
mixed with the Cariaanites, (as our Magogians did, ) 


and are not enumerated among the Children of 


Canaah by Mofes, in Genefis roth Ch.—The Ca- 
naanite and the Perizite, Jofhua, Ch. t 1.—^ere 
fays the very learned Reland, Arca patet latiffima 
in conjeéturas, quibus non deleétamur, fpeaking 
of the above paflage in Jofhua. 

It is alfo to be remarked, that the Arabrans call 
Armenia, Barza, and the Armenians write it Ba- 


(i) Bates, Critica Hebrea. : 
riz < 
0 
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riz: inthe Armenian I find no explanation of this 
word, in Arabic Barza and Baraza fignifies Exitus, 
which made the learned Bochart think this coun- 
try was fo called by the Arabians, becaufe there 
Noah and his family defcended from the ark. 
We find the old Arabian name of Armenia was 
Pharda or Phardfa, for D or Dal with a point 
over it founds, ds or z: dh/al, and from thefe va- 
riations I conjeéture that wy phars was the 
original name, from this Phenius, and that the 
other names are a corruption of the Original. 

Phenius Pharfa or Pharas, was a name analo- 
gous to the arduous tafk he had undertaken, of 
agra over a feminary of learning ; the modern 

ifh fometimes write the name Fear/aidh, (the d 
not founded), whence I formerly conjectured, that 
they meant a Sidonian man. Faras or Foras is 
the proper orthography, agrecing with the Chaldee 
wan and Arabic Feryz, hence the Irith Foras-focal, 
the expounder of words, i. e. an Etymologicon ; 
and the Irifh hiftory I am now tranflating is entitled 
Foras-feas an Eirinn, i.c. an explanation of the 
tranfactions of the Irifh(a), or the hiftory of fre. 
land explained. | 

Fars is acknowledged by all Afiatick writers to 
‘be the father of the Parthians and Perfons, a 
ftrong argument, that they defcended from the 
fame lock as the ancient Irifh (b). 
Ra “s The 


(a) From Parfa or Pharfa, an inftrutor, a pious devout man 
is derived the Englifh word Parfon. 

It muft be noticed that Farfaid was very probably another 
name of the fame perfon, for Faríad or Furfid in Arabic figni- 
Ses the Arbor Sapiens, the Mulberry tree, the Morus ; the arbo- 
rum fapientiflima morus, Seea few pages further. 

(b) Perfarum nomen ab Arabico Paras, Equus derivarunt 


jam 
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** The Arabs fay, that Fars was defcended from 
Japhet, fome fay, he was the, fon of Azar or 
* Arphaxad, fon of Sem, fon of Noah, but all 
* agree that he gave name to Perfia, which is 
called in general terms the county of Fars, and 
** of Agem: the ancient Perfians called it Pars 
** and .a native of it Parfi; Pars, Parfi, Parthi, 
** are the fame words, flowing from the fame 
** root, for th in Perfian and Turc, is: pronoun- 
& ced in the fame manner that we do S (c)”. 
Aboulfarage fays, that in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus one named Aríhak, an Armenian, 
revolted againft the Greeks and founded the Em- 
pire of the Arfacides: we, fays he, call them Par- 
thi; and Vologefus, one of their kings, is called 


€ 


e 


A A 


6 


jamdudum Viri eruditi ; fic ut nomen Perfarum Eguites notet. 
—-hodie licet & voce paras, Equo utantur, tamen Ofp vulgatius 
eft & magis Perficum :—Quid obftat itaque, quo minus creda- 
mus non ipfos Perfas hoc fibi nomen dediffe, fed gentes vicinas 
—At de nomine Parthorum, quod nonnulli Perfice originis effe 
volunt, incertior eft difquificio: Stephanus ait profugos $v,a3ac 
co nomine appellari lingua Scythica. Sunt autem Perfor a Sey- 
this orti, uti Curtius, Arrianus, Ammianus Marcellinus tradi- 
derunt; € Juftinus ante Scythico fermone Parthos exules dici 
monuerat, & fic Ifidorus Orig. IX. 2. at Suidas [1apSoi.. Meporxo 
yawoou Xxvjsi.—Sed dicamus potius, quod jam alit viderunt 
Perfas & Parthos differe, ut Affyriam ab Atyria, Theffaliam 
a Thettalia, Tyrum a Sarra, i. e. unam eandemque vocem effe, 
Sin 7, inutato. An non nos quoque a wD habemus noftrum 
Paard ? an non fimiliter ward ars & Pardus Latinum a Pars con- 


. cinne derivatur, que vox & Turcis & Perfis, pardum notat, uti 


Ruffis Bars, S in D mutato ?—Vix enim aliqua cum veri fi 
aliunde cjus vocabuli etymon petetur, & probabile eft animali- 
bus que in Perfia frequentia funt, nomen Perficum adheefiffe. 
(Reland. Differt. de Vet. Perf. Vol. 2. p. 218). 

(c) D'Herbelot ar Fars, Parf. Aig, was the Armenian name 
of ]:phzz. Vologefus is evidently Baal-Gaois, i, e. Dominus 
l'henius, gavis EJ. “nn both fignify wildom. 

king 
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king of Armenia. The Belogefe are now 
feated on the eaft of Perfia, and extend from the 
Indián Ocean to the Thouran, or ancient Scythi- 
ans. Bal-gaois in Irifh is fynonimous to Fenn-aois 
or Fenius, fignifying a man of learning, a man of 
wifdom, excelling in wifdom: Fal-gaois, a prince 
of wifdom, it bears the fame meaning in the Ar- 
menian language. ; 

Fenius was king of Pontus, or that country 
where the river Biortannis flows. The river Par- 
thencus of the claffic authors divided Bithyna from 
Paphlagonia, and both thefe provinces formed 
Pontus. In this country the ancients place Phz- 
nix or Pbenicus :—Bithynia condita efta Phenice, 
que primum Mariandyra vocabatur, is the inter- 
pretation of a paflage in Eufebius by Hieron: 
Phenix Cadmi frater, a quo Phenicem dici vo- 
lunt, Colonos deduxiffe legitur in Bithyniam, fays 
Bochart : (d) we fhall prefently find that he was 
the father of Cadmus: Pheenice, nomen ortum 
quidam effe putant, a Phenice Agenoris Neptuni 
filio (f). 

A Pheenice feptimus in Bithynia regnabat Phi- 
neus vel Phinees, quo tempore Argonautz expedi- 
„tionem fufceperent in Colchidem : inde Agenori- 
dem Poets vocant, quia Agenoris filius erat 

Phenix (g). 

Bochart fays, the Phzenicians were in that coun- 
try long wr ded that expedition : Inter illud tem- 
pus quo colonia Phznicorum in Bithyniam miffa 
eft, & Argonautorum profectionem, intercedunt 


(d) Eufeb. Chron. ad num. DXCIV. Boch. Geo. Sax, L. y. 
. 10. 
(f) Noriff. Epoch. Syro-Maced. S:eph, de Urb. 
(g) Apoll. L. 2. Argonaut. 
Anni 
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Anni 160, illis accedo potius, quibus, cüm verifi- 
mile non fiat, ut Pheenicis filius Phinzus Argonau- 
torum zetatem attigerit. 

There was alfo the ifland of Phenius, fo called 
fays Herodotus, from thofe Pharnicians that held 
Mariandinam, i. c. Bithynia (h). 

Pliny carries them into Thrace, which is om 
the oppofite fhore. Auri metalla & conflaturam 
Cadmus Phznix ad Pangaum montem (i). 

Stephanus fays, Paphlagonia was fo called from 
Paphlago the fon of Phineus,—why not Bithynia 
from f:0vs or Baoth, father of our Phenius Pharfa. 

“Phenius eftablithed a feminary of learning at 
Eothan or Eodhan, oppofite to the tower of Ba- 
bylon: that is, on “the banks of the Euphrates, in 
Meffopotamia, within the bounds of his own 
kingdom. £o-taun and Esdan in Infh arc fyno- 
nimous names, fignifying excellence in learning ; 
they are words commonly compounded with fcien- 
tific terms, to exprefs the profeffors of arts, as 
Sar-tann or Seir-tann, or Sar-dan, a Doctor 
of Mufic. Tann is the Pheenician or Chaldzan 
513 tannah, docere, difcere, whence 19337 tanna, 
Doctor Talmudicus, “ya tannui, Doctrina, Studi- 
um :—dan is a Perfian word of the fame x reed 
tion (k). Herodotus gives an account of a {chool 
mafter called Phenias, who in early time taught 
youth )PLUMAT A. (Vita Homeri per Herodot.) 

. In the map annexed, on the banks of the Eu-. 
phrates and oppofite to Babylon, we find the 
towns of Sippbara and Naarda: the fir implies 


(h) Lib. 4. 
(i) L. 7. C. 56. 
(k) Keating's tranflator makes this, the city of Athens, in the 
plaine of Seanar ! ! ! " 
c 


d 
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the city of learning: mN3iDo Saphera, Librorum 
peritus, Literator (1). Nard in Irifh and Hindof- 
tanic is fcience, and at this Naarda was a molt ce- 
lebrated Academy of the Jews. ny m9 Naarda 
celebris Judzorum Schola (m). Nard-fgol in 
Irifh fignifies an univerfity, 1. e. the fchool of 
fciences. | 

Fenius had two fons; the eldeft, who was to in- 
herit his crown, he called Nion-Zuall, that is, the 
fon of his inheritance. 3% Nin in Hebrew and 
Chaldee is a fon, and 577) nubal is to inherit, it 
is applied to a ftate of inheritance which falls from 
father to the fon, and rolls down with the tide 
of time from hand to hand, and keeps defcend- 
ing (a) —— | 

He named his younger fon Niul, and gave him 
for his portion a compleat education, the name fo 
implies; and it likewife fignifies the Morus or 
Mulberry tree, an emblem of knowledge with the 
Egyptians, the Irifh and other ancients: arborum 


, fapientiffima morus (0).—Sapiens arbor morus (p). 


The Arabian authors are not determined what 
tree the Nabel was, fome call it the palm, others 


(1) Judges, 1. V. 11. € nomen “237 Debir, antea “DD” 
rep Chiriath-Sephir—it was alfo called Kiriath-Sanna, 
the Arabic Sanna, Lex (lrifh Seana;—eadem Urbs ac Kiriath- 
Sephir, (Reland). The Irifh word correfponding to Sephir is 
Sopar or Sophar, as Sophar tebar, i. e. tobar go niomad eolas, . 
that is, Sophar tobar fignifies the “Tobar or Spring of much 
knowledge, the Pyerean Spring. (Vet. Glof. Hib. in my pofi.) 

(m) Steph. Morinus, de Paradifo terr, & de Bocharti Scrip- 
ts 


(n) Bates Crit, Hebr. : 
(o) Pliny, L. 16. C. 21. 


(p) Junius. 
ds the 
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the date tree: fome explain it by danifh, i. e. the 
tree of learning, for dani/h is wifdom. 

When Nuil came to Egypt, and made them un- 
derítand the fignification of his name, the Egypti- 
ans would certainly tranflate it into their own lan- 
guage: and confequently called him Katmis or 
Kadmis, i. e. Morus £gyptiaca: and the fignifi- 
cation of this word in the Egyptian, is analogous 
to the names in Irifh, Arabic, and Perfic, for 
Kad in Egyptian is intellectus. Kadmai, Sapien- 
tis amor.—Katmas, Sapiens infans.— Katmeb or 
Kadmeh, Sapientia plenus (q). 

Here we have the Nuil of the Irifh ; the Danaus 
of the Greeks, and the Cadmus of the Pheenicians, 
concentered in one man. Nial in Irifh is not only 
a letter of the Alphabet, but alfo the fcience of 
Letters; in Hebrew 97) nuhal, duxit pafcendi 


(q) Woides Egypt. Lex. In Irifh Kad, Cead or Kead, as 
Keadh- fadh, a fenfe, faculty, opinion, Cadach, inventio., 
3 genuity. 

The fcripture furnifhes innumerrble examples of proper names 
of men derived from the names of trees. We thall mentio . a few, 

Accos, i. e. Spina. 

Aialon, ilex. fil Sellum, 1 par. fil Amafai: 1 par. 

Allon, Quercus, pater Sephei. 

Ela, Quercus pater Ofee. 

Gineth, Hortus- pater Thebni. 

Guni, Hortus, fil. Nepthali. 

Ithamar-infula Palme —fil. Aaron. 

Sarug, Palmes, vel Ramus — fil. Reu. 

Sif- flos. 

Sinzus, Spinofus, fil. Chanaa”. 

Sufan, Lilium vel Rofa, Uxor Joacim. 

Thoas, Hyacinthus, fil. Nachor. 

Thamar, Palma vel Dactylus Uxor. Her. 

Vide Stephanus Nom. Heb. Chald. &c. 
caufa 
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caufa ut paftor gregem. Ar SYN al nehl the 
Dactylus, per metaphor, educavit. 

In the Chaldee N53 Bacca and min Thoth, 
fignify the Morus: N22 Baca prifci omnes, qui- 
bus Arboris fpecies eft, vel de Pruno vel Pyro, 
expon. Moderni de More. Arab. & Perfic. 
N22 Baca eft Arbor balfamifera. (Caftellus). 

It is worthy of remark, that in the Iri(h and in 
the Hebrew, moft Nouns fignifying a tree, im- 
py alfo learning, wifdom, &c. The Irifh from 

ence, form the names of each letter in the Alpha- 
bet, and fo did the Hebrews as we fhall fhew in 
the Effay on the Ogham (r): we fhall give a few 
examples here, referring to the names already 
mentioned. 

Broum, the grandíon of Magog, was alfo called 
Ce-Bacce the illuftrious Morus, and it is faid, he 
had Bac-tria for his lot, i. e. tria the region, of 
.Bacce. Bacca in Chaldee is the Morus, and fo 
Brom in Hebrew is a precious tree, it alfo means 
a philofopher ; and in Irifh Brom-aire is a wit, a 
learned man. Dam Bromim, pretiofe arbores. 
Scriniola rerum pretiofarum. Ezech. 27. 24. 
M72 Bromihim, Ch. filius Philofophi. (Caf. 
tellus from Pefach. f. 49). 

Hence the Magogian Scythians adapted a fyno- 
nimous name for Broum and Bacce, viz. Nos, i.c. 


(r) Each letter in the Irifh alphabet, bears the name of a 
particular tree —the leaf is the page or column of a book —the 
root or trunk implies Íélence —to prune the tree, or to wave the 
branches implies Poetry-it is the fame in the Hebrew, a re- 
markable circumftance unnoticed by any authors, I have read, 
except Bifhop Louth, who explains a certain meafure in Hebrew 
Poetry from a Verb fignifying to prune a tree, We refer parti- 
culars to the Effay on the Ogham. | 

know- 
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knowledge, wifdom.. Arab. Nofba Grace Nis in- 
telligible, and from thefe words arofe all the fa- 
bulous names of Bacchus, viz. Dia-Nes or Diony- 
fus, Bromius, &c. &c. and Baca happening to 
fignify crying and howling, both in the Oriental 
and Scythian dialects, hence all the fabulous fto- 
ries of his howling Orgies, which correfponding 
with the Greek Bromos confirmed the Poets in 
this opinion; all which fymbolical names they 
probably had from the Scythians and Arabians, 
Bach, in Irith, alfo fignifies drunkenne/s, and hence 
he was made the God of Wine, who probably 
never planted a Vineyard or {queezed a Grape. 
The allegory of wifdom and learning, under the 
fymbol of the tree having not been underftood, by 
our tranflators, much of the beauty of thefcriptures 
as loft, particularly in the prophets. Had our tranf. 
lators confulted the Talmud, they would have 
done well: thefe authors were learned Jews, and 
an moft places gave a proper explanation}: for ex- 
ample: os in Irifh is a tree, and it fignifies 
knowledge; fo in Hebrew XN As or Es a tree, 
Numb. 13. 20. when Mofes fent out to fearch the 
land, he bid them try if any Xw Es were there: 
did Mofes mean a tree? did God promife a land 
flowing with milk and honey, without a tree? or 
could Mofes fufpeét it? No! The Talmuditfts fay, 
fearch for the wife men, the /ts or Es, and they 
returned and faid they found the learned (Giants) 
there, the Anakim: this is the interpretation of 
thefe learned men, and moft congenial to the text. 
If the Hebrzift will read the 7th Ch. Jefaiah, with 
this idea, he will fec great beauties: the learned 
(trees) men of all nations fhall acknowledge the 


Meíliah. Was Amos a gatherer of fycamore 
fruits ? 
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fruits? a poor trade for a prophet? No! he was 
the gatherer of wiídom. Ch. 7. V. 14th (6). 

This beautiful allegory in the fcriptures did not 
efcape Mr. Bates. “ yn Ats or Es a tree, fays 
<< he, —All the actions of the mind are exprefcd 
“ by words that ftand for, or give an idea from, 
** fomething /enfble. Q. Gen. 2. the tree of 
s knowledge of good and evil, —the tree of life. 
& —— And as the church is the garden of God, 
* thence trees are the children of God :—all the 
*€ trees of the wood thall rejoice,—the trees of the 
** Lord are full of fap—and by the comparifon 
<< Ezek. 311t. and all the trees in the garden of 
es Eden were figurative of greatnefs, Strength, 
«€ glory, honour, &c. and other excellencies 
* God would blefs his people with,—hence yy 
*€ iets a Counfellor, i. e. a trece, a wife man.—Y» 
** Uz. Job's Country.—(Bates, Crit. Hebr.)—to 
< which we fhall add that the Talmudifts are of 
& opinion that Job was defcended of Japhet”. 


(s) In like manner 3732 Cattab or Catib, fignifies a writer , 
Scriba, fcripfit: it is the name of the Chaldzan Mercury, who pre- 
fided over the fciences. Cattab, Mercurius qui fcripturz preeft. 
nar Cottabith, Dactylus. bn nebl Daétylus. rwn Thoth, 

arbor, in libris precum fumitur pro Fragis & Moris 


. rubi. Buxtorf. 


Ezekiel comparing the kingdoms of the Eaft to the trees in the 
of Eden, thus menuons their being conquered by the 
kings of the Medes and Chaldzans. Behold, fays he, the Affy- 
rian was a Cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, his height was 
exalted above all the trees of the field, and under his fhadow 
dwelt all great nations.—Not any tree in the garden of God was 
like unto him in his beauty : omnis arbor in horto Dei non fuit 
fimilis ad eum in pulchritudine fua—pulchrum feci eum in mul- 
titudine ramorum ejus: & emulate funt eum omnes arbores 
Heden quz (erat) m horto Dei. (Montanus). Ezek, Ch. 31. 
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The Irifh choofe for fuch names, the trees they 
called Athair foadha or Airigh feadba, i. e. noble 
trees. So in the Phenician and Hebrew Adan 
a willow and Adon, a Lord, have the fame root ; 
whence the Greeks called Adonis ‘Irs?s (Hefych). 
Itaios, i. e. falignus. From this word Atair which 
in lrifh fignifies a father, an origin, a principal, 
ftrength, power; in Arabic 4tir, (and with an ad- 
ventitious R. Atrar, father, Uncle, brother), 
Bochart thought, the Phznicians named men from 
plants, becaufe he derives Atir from the Hebrew 
9% hatfir, a plant in general :—ex lis (i. e. 
Apulejo & Diofcoride) Africana & Punica planta- 


rum nomine pro viribus exfculpturi & Hebraeis + 


literis exhibituri :—hoc aggredior ut dectiores p: ovo- 
cem ad meliora tentanda, quam quod audeam bunc 
conatum mibi juccefurum, (Vol. 1. p. 752). Atar 
in Irifh fignities noble, illuftrious, hence Atbar- 
lufa, the moft noble of herbs, ground ivy, (hede- 
ra terreítris :)—many learned commentators are of 
opinion that the trees mentioned in Judges 9. Ver. 
13. i$ not a parable, but that the O/ive was the 
cognomen ot Othoniel, the fig tree of Debora, and 
the vine of Giron: indeed the preceding verfes 
have much the air of Scythian compofition. On 
the election of a King or Chief, the elders of the 
tribes were to meet, at Beith Milidh, the houfe of 
the princes. ]n Judges we are told, they met at 
the houle of Millo, i. e. omnes principes ad quos 
negotia publica referebantur, qui congregari in 
loco dicto Beth Mille, Gallicé la maifon de la Ville 
(Vatablus).—And the Fine faid, fhall I leave my 
wine, which cheereth kings and men—it is unfor- 
tunately and improperly tranflated God and man: 
TAN Elohim, verto deos, i. e. judices & eos qui 

in 
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in magiítratru funt: homines autem dicit vulgus 
promifcuum, fays the learned Drufius: Elohim 
here is the Irifh Laoch, and the Etrufcan Lucumo a 
prince, a chief, whence Mil-Laoch Rex Regum 
and the Hebrew Melek. 

And Phenius called the primitive language, be- 

fore the confufion, Garti-ghearan, i. e. the primi- 
tive language, the radical tongue: the parts of 
this compound are now become obfolete in the 
Irifh language. Gart is bead, primus chief, and 
ghearanis the Armenian gheren lingua: under 7 3 
gart in Caftellus, 1s the Arabic pss quafi Ghar- 
tum, radix arboris & cujufque rei, ut prudentiz ; 
the Irifh root is garam to call, to fpeak, whence 
the Greek Gher-uein loqui, narrare: Perf. cha- 
rufhidan, vocem tollere (t). 
The defcendants of this Phenius, called them- 
felves Feni-oic, or Fonn-aice, and defcending the 
Euphrates fettled in Oman, as before related, and 
from hence I conjecture the Phenicians of the Red 
Sea. 


(t) Hefiod. V. 260. Vieyra. p. $5. - Unlefs we take the 
word from Gort, a Garden, and fuppofe it refers to the Gheren 
or language of Eden, which the Talmudifts might exprefs by 
“123 Gord a Grove, many trees planted tegether. Talmud 
Erobim, f. 19. 


CH AP. 
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Poenius PHARSA. 
CHAP, VI. PART. IL 


Of the Travels of NiuL into Egypt. 


HE fama of this young man’s learning reach- 
AL ed the ears of Pharaoh Cingris, King of 4E- 
gypt, who invited him to his country to inftruct 
the youth. Niul accepted the invitation, and the 
King being delighted with his learning and beha- 
viour, beltowed upon him his daughter Scota, and 
gave him the Lands of Caper-Cheroth, that lie up- 
on the coaft of the Red Sea. He {foon after ere&- 
ed Schools at Caper-Cheroth, where his wife was 
delivered of a Son, who was called Gaodhat. (a) 

During his refidence at Caper-Cheroth, the Chil- 
dren of Ífrael attempted to free themíelves from 
the Slavery of Egypt, and encamped near Caper- 
Cheroth. Niul having learned from Aaron, the 
diftrefled fituation they were in, was fo affe&ed 
with the relation, that he offered his friendfhip 
and fervice to Aaron, and furnifhed the Jewifh 
Army with Provifions. 

Niul now began to fear that the Egyptian King 
would be difpleafed at the Civility he had fhewn to 
his enemies, and having communicated his fears 
to Mofes, he propofed to Niul to accompany him. 
to the promifed land, and prevailed upon him to 
deliver up the fhipping which belonged to the 


.(a) So named from Japhet Gadul—Sce Introdu&ion, 
Crown 
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Crown of Egypt into his hands. Niul having 
agreed to this laft propofal, Mofes difpatched a 
party of men, who took poffefhon of the Ships, 
and ftood down the Red Sea. On the next day 
' was the miraculous paflage when Pharaoh and 
his Army were drowned. 

Niul then brought his Ships to land, and re- 
turned to Caper-Cheroth, where he is fuppofed to 
have died, as there is no further account of him. 

The Succeflor to the Crown of ZEgypt was 
Pharach an Tuir, who, determined to revenge 
himfelf on the Scythians for the affiftance they had 
afforded the Hraelites, entered Caper Cheroth with 
fire and fword. The Chief of the Scythians at 
this time was Sru, great Grandfon of Niul who 
led his people to the mouth of the Nile, and there 
embarking, fet fail and landed in Crete. (b) From 
Crete they failed through the Agean Sea into the 
Pontus Euxinus and up the Bior-tannis as far as na- 
vigable, and then marched under the command 
of Heber-Scot into the Country of their anceftor 
Phenius Pharfa. | 


REMARKS. 


If the Scythians or Fein-vice, feated on the Coat . 
of Oman, were the firft navigators : the fame of 
their (kill in Marine Aftronomy, by which they 
were enabled to make long Voyages, having reach- 
ed the Agyptian Court, it would be natural for 
the Egyptian monarch to invite a body of them 
to fettle in his dominions, to inftruct his fubjects 


(b) See Ch. 4. Nemed.—a quotation from Rand. de Duceto ; 
extracted from Loland ' E 
| in 
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in the only art, in which thefe learned people were 
deficient. | 

Accordingly we find themfeated atthe Sea Port of 
Caper-Cheroth on the Red Sea, where he furnifhed 
them with Scuth, i. e. Ships, (ZEgyptiacé Skeita) 
and that appears to be the Allegory of marrying his 
daughter Scofa to Niul, which was the name of the 
ZEgyptian Hercules, according to Ptolem. Hephxl- 
tion. 

- In like manner it is faid, that Hercules having 
conquered and flain Antaeus King of Mauritania, 
married his Widow Tingi, from whom the City of 
Tiggir, or Tingi, now Tangier, had been fo call- 
ed by Antaeus its founder : Pomp. Mela. L. 3. 
Plin. L. 5. C. 1.—Plutarch. in Sertorio—Jablon- 
fki Panth. Egy. L. 2. C. 7.—whereas we have 
fhewn from good Authority, that Ziggir was fo na- 
med from the Syriac, Phzenician and lrifh words, 
implying Merchants.—Tangier was the Emporium 
of Africa. | | 

‘The ZÉgyptians, on a religious account, borc a 

great averfion to the Sea, which they called Typhon, 
becaufe it fwallows up their Nile, and hated Sai- 
lors fo much, that they would not fpeak to them : 
and though they were not fond of going out of their 
own country, for fear of introducing foreign cuf- 
toms, yet they were not ignorant of Sea affairs. 
Sefoftris built a formidable navy of 400 Ships of 
war, for his expedition to the Southern Seas; and 
alfo a very large Veflel of Cedar 280 Cubits long, - 

ilt without, and beautified within, which he de- 
dicated to Ofiris. (c) But Sefoftris according to 
Sir 1. Newton was Niu/ or Nilus i. e. Hercules. 


(c) Diod. Sicul. Eupolemus. Un, Hift, 
The 
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The FEgyptians therefore. only wanted Sailors, 
and fuch too, as had navigated to the Eaft, from 
whence they had, in very early times, brought the 
comnodities on Camels by the líthmus of Sues e 
the eftablifiment of a port at Caper-Cheroth, a. lit- 
tle below Suss, was móft convenient. fot this trade 
in all refpects. (d) 

Philoftratus relates that a certain Prince named 
Erythrat was maíter of the Red Sea, and made a 


bye-law or regulation that the ZEgyptiahs fhould 


hot enter that Sea with any Ships of war, nor.witli 
more than one merchant Ship at a time. To evade 
which, the Ægyptiahs built a large veffel, to fup- 
ply the place of many. (e) 

Some take Erythras to be the fame with Efau ot 
Edom ; we claim him as a Scythian of Oman. 
&ofthairc in Irifh fignifies a Shipman, the word is 

(d) The effects of Pharaoh's overthrow were felt in Egypt for 
many ages, (fays Dr. Playfair.) In procefs of time it united un~ 
der ene head, and acquired new (igonr,2- the Egyptian mame 
agam became famous. The Arts and Sciences were caltivared, 
but never botught to maturity—fevéral cireumfances contributed 


to retard the literary progreís of the Egyptians. in thofe early. 


they bad no way of communicating theit ideas but by hiero- 
glyphics, which, at beft was a very imperfect and doubrfal me- 
thod.— Commerce was unknown to them, end rangers whe went 
thither on bufinefs were punifhed with death or Qavery —fpecimens 
of their iil in architecture, foulprure, and Geometry remain, but 
thefe difplay their induftry more than their tafte.— (Playfair's 
Chronology, p. 65.) The Egyptians fay the Art of ufing 
the wind by means of Sails was exceeding ancient: they give the 
hompur of this diicovery to Jfe— but, over and above the little 
credit which is due to the greater part of the hiftory of this Prin- 
cefs, we fhall prove, fays Gouger, that this difcovery cannot be 
afcribed to the Egyptians. — They certainly borrowed the Scythi- 
an word F/s or Ifsa Ship, and dedicated this machine and irs 
difcovery to that Goddefs, from the affinity of name. 
(©) De Vita Apollonii, L. 3. c. 35. mE 
S 


alfe 
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Niul Tupplied the Vraelites with provifions, (m) 
and moved lower down with his Shipping, 
Pharaoh fhould crofs- upon them in their march 
round the borders of Oman on the oppofite Coalt 
—for they wert obliged to vun the borders of 
Edom as before related. d in four years after 
this event, fays the Book of Leacan, (an frih 
MSS.) the ig fled with great part of Pha: 
raoh's fleet. Nilus, fays Sir I. Newton, was the 
pen Hercules, and in the days of Solomon 
failed to the ftraights, he was the Ogmius of the 
Gauls. | (Chronol. p. 181.) | 
— "This is an Eaftern Story handed down to us in 
Hebrew and in Arabic, by the Rabbins ahd Muf- 
fularans.. RabbiShnon, who lived 200 years be- 
fore Chrift, relates it in this manner. * She was 
vs as Merchants Ships, that bring their food from 
te afar: thefe ate the words of Solomen, Prov. 
** C 41. V. 14.— Merchants Ships, the 1933 PMN 
* anioth Canaan, which were on the Red Sea, 
“when Ifrael paffed it—from afar they brought 
** them food; this ‘alludes to the provifions thefe 
** Merchants gave to the Sons of Ifrael, who came 
“ from Ægypt without Store of provifions. Da- 
* vid mentions thefe Ships in Pfalm 103. V. 27. 
* —There went the Ships, (that is, on the Red 
= Stas) when God fcorned at the Ervierhon, that 
s js, Pharaoh.—And becáufe thefe Canaan Ships 
gave Ifrael of their provifions, God would not 
* deftroy their Ships, but with an Eaft wind car- 


Un) We leath from Ptolotzus Hephaftion, that Mis was the 
frame of the Egyptian voyaging Hercules, Sir I: Newton takes. 
him to be Sefac or Sefoftris, and that he was called Nilus, from 
the great improvement he made to the Nile: and this Nilus he fays 
was the Ogmius ofthe Gauls, (Chronology p. 181.) - 


“ ried 
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* ried them far down. the Red Sea, aad this wind 
** was:by.the particular appointment of God; To 
** this, Mofes refers in Exodus xy. 15, The inha- 
“ -hítants of Canaan, did melt away for fear, when 
** they were informed .by their countrymen, the 
“ mariners; who faw.this tranfadtion -of the paf- 
“fage of the Red Sea (n). — 

.. R. Simon makes thefe, Ships ta have belonged 
to the Canagnites,-~we have hewn from goad an- 
thority that, Canaan, jn, Hebrew, fignis a mere 


chant, vand .Canaith and 4nas in.the Scythian, fo 


that it is difficult to diftinguifh the mganing of the 
Scriptures in feveral places, where:thefe wards 
occur. 

The Muffulmans that have made mention of thefe 
Ships are Mederek and the author of the Tebüan ; 
they fay, “ that when the Ifraelites had paffed the 
“ Red Sea, they were under apprehenfion that 
* Pharaoh would cro/s in Ships, and flank them 
** as they encamped on the oppofite Shore of the 
“ defert; for they knew not that he had perifhed 
* inthe waters. “Therefore, God caufed the body 


(n) I iber Zoar. p. 87. Exod. C. 22. Prov. C. 31. V. 14. 
Vulgate. She is like the Merchants Ships, fhe bringeth her food 
from afar. Píalm 104. V. 26. There go the Ships— there is 
that Leviatban who thou haft made to play therein, thefe wait all 
upon thee, that thou mayeft give them their food in due Seafan. 

Exod. xv. 15. Then the Dukes of Edom, fhall be amazed, 
the mighty men of Moab, trembling fhall take hold upon them ; 
all the inhabitants of Canaan fhall melt away. See Baumgar- 
ten’s remarks on this Veríe. Un. Hift. V. 2. 

We íhall not defend Rab. Simons explanation of thefe pafa- 
ge they are certainly forced —the Srory of the Ships and of the 

upply of provifions is fufficient for our purpofe : —it was not fa- 
bricated by an Irifh monk, no more than Caper Chiroth for Pi- 
hachiroth. From what books did they teal thefe paffages? from 
irsdyion qnly; 

« of 
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sof Pharaoh to float on the waves: in fight of 
ce their camp ; Which - was immediately known, 
es by the Steel Cuirafs he wore ; and this miracle, 
« of a body fo heavily loaded with Iron, ‘floating 
« on the water, convinced “hem: of the contmu- 
ss ance of God's kindnels 4nd proteétion. * On the 
« other hand, the ¿Egyptians 'fecing their King 
« did not return, fald, he was gone in a Ship to 
« fome Ifland, either to hunt:or to’ fifi ; . but, 
€ God here performed another miracle; for the 
s waves threw up Pharaoh's Corps'oh the Coaft of 
« Egypt, that all his fubje&s might be Eyc wit- 
s pefles of his deaths” pure PES 


-— 


CHAB 
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HEN the Gadeli arrived in that part of 

Scythia, from whence they originally de- 
fcended, viz. Armenia, they were harraffed with 
continual wars by their kindred, the pofterity of 
Nieunzall, the eldelt Son of Phenius Pharfa, who 
were afraid they would put in fome claim to the 
Government of the Country: their. diffentions 
continued -{even. years, : in which time Reflesir the 
Grandíon of -Nionnseal! was flain. The Children 
of Niulthen retired to 4ma/an, and after continu- 
ing there for fome time, they failed down the nar- 
row Sea (the Halle/pont) that. flows from the Nor- 
thern Ocean (the Euxinus.) They had .been dris 
ven upon an líland called Caronia in the Pontick, 
where they ftaid one year... They were there in- 
formed by a Caiker, or Prophet, whom they con- 
fulted, and who always attended the Gadeli, that 
i was ordained, they fhould have no refting place, 
till they arrived at a certain Wefern Ile. Over. 
awed by this prediQion of the Caiker, they pro- 
ceeded on their Voyage. weftward, and landed at 
the Ifland of Guthia. Here fome fay they continu- 
ed 150 years,and others fay 300 years, but certain 
it is, that fome of their pofterity inhabit that land 
at this day, from hence they moved to Spain. (o) 


(o) Pharufii, quondam Períz, Comites fuiffe dicuntur Hercu- 
lis ad Hefperides tendentis. (Pliny)  . i 
Deinde Pharufii aliquando tendente ad Hefperides Hercule di- 
tes, nunc inculti, & nifi quod pecore aluntur admodum inopes. 


(Pompon. Mela.) 
Here 
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Here it muft be underftood that Caiker figni- 
fies a Draoi, or Fiofaiche, that is, a períon of fin- 
gular learning and wifdom, a Prophet, tat al- 
ways attended the Gadeli in their military Expedi- 
tions. 


REMARK. 


There is nothipg repugnant to common and ap- 
proved Geography in this account, except, that 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia and Pontus, are named 
Scythia. They entered this Country by the Bior- 
tannis, the Portheniys of the ancients, which di- 
vided Bithynia from Paphlagonia and falle into the 
Euxine. Finding their Cquntrymen, did not re. 
lifh: their return, they retired to Ama/an a port on 
the Pontus. Euxinus, that they might efcape by 
Sea, if hard preffed. Ama/an lies on the Ceaft of 
the Toan bavas the Rivers Halys and Fher- 
modon, called by the Latins 4mafia; it was the na- 
tive place of Strabo, and in this country it was, 
that the famous Amazons dwelt. © > ^ 1— 

‘Having defcended the Hellefpont and cleared the 
fégean Sea, they fteered weftward in fearch of the 
Hand predicted by the Caiker or Fiofaiche, and 
landed in Gothia or Guthia, that is, in Sicily : where 
Sir I. Newton affirms, Nilus fcttled the Sicanian 
Colony, the firft inhabitrnts of Sicily : (p) Gaoth, 
Guitb or Gutha in Iri(h fignify lands by the Sea 
Side covered at high water, and from which the 
tide retires, in Englilh, Salt-mar/hes ; rich fattening 
grounds. Sruach Srathach or Srahach fignifies low 
rich grounds by the River Side; Sruamac, abound- 


(p) Chronol. p. 181, 
E 2: ing 
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ey in low grounds; from. whence’ Syracuse in Sin 
By, à mure rig xeasieds, Zupazd Palus etiam e que 
wocatur Syraco, fays Stephanus fpeaking of Syra- 
eafe. And this Palus was known to the Greeks 
by the name of Guata. Cluverius ex Plutarchi 
Dione, Syracufani agri regionem amplam & fertis 
lem [save Guata, nomine .a mari in mediterranea 
porre&um, Perfic Gha&, foft Ground refrethed 
by ftreams. This word enters in the Arabic com- 
pound Rud-ghut. Tur-ghut, i e. ooze, dime 
flab, uncovered at low water. Rud in Perfic and 
Tur in Arabic, isa River, ghut is fat muddy land. 
The Englifh tranflator of Keating makes. Guthia, 
Gotbland, and in two words fends our Gadeltan ad- 
venturers from the ZEgean Sea to Gothland ; and 
the Weftern Ifland, he will have to be Ireland, e 
paflage that has given: a modern Author great 
room for criticifm. aa Ln 
"The Hebrew word I think is 1) Gud.. . Chaldee 
NTA Guda the bank or border:of a River, Jok 
€. 3. V. 15. the River Jordan covered all the 
^m" gedothi, the low: banks, the 4. D, and A 
T, are commutable. in all languages. Q. what 
wore the .fituations of the Cities of Gath, of the 
Scriptures? In Arabic and Peric Gutqh, unda 
aque, flu&us: Pac? terra molior peculiariter 
aquis irrigua (Caftellus.) The Valley or plain of 
Sogde, in which is the City of 'Samarcande, Ca- 
pital of ''ranfoxania or Oriental. Scythia) is called 
Gautbab, becaufe it ie well watered by Canals, 
from the great. River Cai, which overflows and re- 
frsfhes the ground. (See D’Herbelot at Sogde. )»re 
Hence the ald name of Waterford Guata—fordia. 
Spellman derives Gotbland, a vetere Cambrico 
Gwit quod infulam notat, a very proper name for 
NS | an 
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an Iffand, which is commonly in part overflowed 
at high water, or where there is a furrounding 
Slab or Strand left at low water. i 
- Gyttia, Cznum; propric illud, quod poft aqua- 
rum inundationem remanet. Haud dubie enim 
affinitatem habet cum Ang. Sax. gyte inundatio. 
Alias gus. (ihre Lex. Suio-Goth.) Gus has a 
very different origin, unknown to Ihre. 
."Goth-land maxima infula Maris Balthici—haud 
pauci a glebz ubertate, ita appellatum fuiffe, cre- 
dant hanc infulam, tanquam bonam terram. (Ihre.) 
' Quam Britones infulam Guoid vel Guithe, quod 
Latine divortium dici poteft. (Unde Vecta) now 
Wight. (Lelandus, Ex Chronico incerti Auth.) 


. Frequent mention is made in lrifh hiftory of 


our ‘Scuthz, or Shipmen, being. often in poffef- 
fion. of Gutbia . or. Sicily :—thcey touched there in 
their way to Spain; afterwards: in ‘their emigra- 
tion. from. Africa; agam on their return from 
Egypt. It will not here be improper to enquire, 
from ancient hiftory, who were the firft, inbabi- 
tants of: this Ifland, and of the nanies of the peo- 
ple and places contained-in it. The learned Bo- 
chart has. attempted to prove all was Phanician ; 
we fhall proceed on as good grounds in proying all 
was. Iberno-Scythian. um d 
: . Firft, of its ancient names, Sicania and Sicilia. 
Sicania, it is faid, took its name from the Si- 
cani, Bochart derives this name from the Hebrew 
word DW faken, a neighbour, and thinks they 
were fo called by the: Pheenicians, becaufe they 
were adjoining them, :when they fettled there. 
Proinde Sicanos à Siculis, ut quidem puto, neque 
gens neque fermo diftinxit, fed fitus & variz ut 
evenit in eadem gente faétiones. Et Punica voce 
Sicanim 
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Sicanim vel Sicani didi, qui Sicülorum. Poenis 
erant proximi, quafi vicinos dixeris. "Servius tell 
us, the Sicani were from Spain, in Lib. 8. En. 
Sicani fecundum ‘nonullos, populi funt Hifpanize, 
2 fluvio Sicori di&i : Diodorus, L. 5, fays, the moft 
accurate ancient authors declare they were indigeni. 
"Veteres Siciliz incolas Sicanos indigenas effe tra- 
dunt fcriptores accuratiffimi. Timzeus fays the fame. 

Thucydides, informs us the moft ancient inha- 
bitants were the Cyclopi and Leftrygoni; but 
from whence they came, or to what place they 
went, he is ignorant: but he thinks it is moft pro- 
bable the Sicani were from Iberia. » (Thücyd. 
Lib. 6.) 

That they were originally: from Iberia, on the 
Eúxine Sea, T make no doubt; and in the word 
Sicani, Y think is perceptible, the name Scuthe or 
Shipmen, by which they wére always ‘known to 
the Orientalifts.. | NPD Sacha, navit, UN Ani, 
navis. 

Leftrygoni, fects to have rich the famo origin. 
Leaftar'in Hrifh: is-a boat, or an veffel made of 
plank, as a furkin, barrel, &c.- gónai or conai, is 
a refidence “or: dwelling, hence Leaítargonai fig- 
. nifies thofe that made their refidence chiefly i in 
boats and hips. ' Pad 

The ancient Irifh were in pend E fea- 
men, or fifhermen ; but fome ‘of them remained 
at home to cultivaté tlie foil, and to follow trades 
and manufactures; thefe refidents on fhore would 
be called. Cuclaibh, the plural-of Cüclai or Cu- 
claidh, which fignifies a fettlement, a refidence. 
Our Colonies would then be divided into two di- 
ftin& claffes of people, one, the Leaftargonai, who 
dwelt i in their boats or leaftars, and the other, the 

22 Cus 
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Cuclaibb, wha were refident an thore in their Çu- 
chidh or fettlements; who never went to fea but 
on a general migration, and had no concern in 
the fbipping or maritime affairs. This is the cha- 
vader of the Cyclops given by Homer, Lib. 9. 
Odyfl. yet they were the fons of Neptune. 
Homerus negat Cyclopibus ullum effe navium 
ufum, quom ope fedes mutayerint, 
Naves quippe feris non funt Cyclopibus vlla, 
Ne faber ullus adeft qui conftruat. 


E. As tanfated. by Bochart, Geogr. Sacr. L. 5. 
Pauls fays the Phznicians and Lybrans 
game to Sicily in one flect ; hence Bochart de- 
rives Cyclops from 31% p^r1 Chek-Lelub, id eft, 
Sinus Lilybatanus vel Sinus ad Lybiam: aut 
stiam tz*3v7pr Chek Lubim, Sinus Libum, 
quia borzes È Cues communi claffe in infulam ve- 
herunt, ut fctjbit Paulanias in Eliacis—proindé 
veteres etiam locorum incole, Pupicé di&i funt 
homines Chek Lub, i. e. Sinus Lilybetani. Quod 
Græcj seragwioaries, fuo more Kyxaowas interpretati 
funt, quafi fic appellarentur; quod. upum haberent - 
oculum, eumque orbicularem : It. is playing o 
tbe Iherno-Scythiaa words saoc-loibin, i. €, blind 

peafants, or hufbandmen. T 
- Palaphatus will have it they were fo called be. 
caule tbey inhabited a round ifland, whereas Sicily 
was called by tbe ancient Irifh Tri-cearnac, and 
by the Greeks Tpnaxpar and Triguetra by the Ro- 

mans, becaufe it was triangular. 
Thefe Leaftargonai were of a ftrong robutt race, 
as all our Scythi were ; hence the Tyrians pow 
em 
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them ype 1 "Lais tireatn, i e. Led mordax, 

playing on the name Leaftargur pe Gus oh 

the Greeks tranflated this into Leontini, and re- 
fted them to be then-eaters, hke lions. 

Circa Teriam amnem & Leontinos campos ha. 
bitaffe dicuntur Leeftrygones, immane genus ho- 
minum, Ferino more humana carne vefci folitum. 
Hacius in Lycaphroriem ; funt autem in Sicilia, ut 
nugantur, qui vefcuntur humana carne. i 

Bochart proves the Cyclopes & Læftrigones 
were one and the fame people; he quotes the 
words of Thucydides before: mentioned ; and 
frorh the Scholiaft of Theocritus he proves plainly 
that the Sicarii were defcended from them. 

Let us now fuppofe our Scythi reconnoitring 
this ifland. In failing round it, to the notth, they 
enter the Streights or Fare of Meffina, famous for 
the rapidity of its curtents and the flowing and 
ebbing of the fea, which is irregular, and fome- 
times rufhes in with fuch violence, that fhips rid- 
ing at anchor até in danger. At the north en- 
trance of this Streight, they obferve a Rock on the 
coalt of Italy, which. they call Scaolah or Scalagh, 
that is, fplintered off, or divided from the tonti- 
fent; in like manner they named fimilar rocks, 
now called Skeligs and Skull, on the S. W. coaft of 
Ireland. On the S. fide of this narrow gut, next 
to Sicily, they find a kind of whirlpool, which 
they name Cairb-deis, i. e. the fhip's impediment, 
for catb is a fmall fhip or boat, a coafter, (ih A= 
rab. karib, Ch. NAY ghariba); and enquiring 
into the caule of thefe difficulties, are informed by 
the natives, that the ifland, being fepsrated from 
the continent, left thefe impediments ;--hence 
they would name the ifland Scaolavi or Seachan- 

aol, 


w 
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aoi, (the ifland feparated ‘from the main land)— 
whence Sicilia and Sicania. This was the opinion 
of the ancients,: as is evident from Strabo, Mela, 
Virgil, and Pliny. Tranquilius Faber pretends to 
afcertain the æra of this memorable event; that it 
was about the time the Ifraelites were delivered 
from the Egyptian bondage, which he collects 
from Euftathius, in his obfervations on Dionyfius 
Periegetes : | : | 


—-Zancle quoque junda fuiffe 

Dicitur Italie, donec confinia pontus 

Abftulit, & media tellurem reppulit unda. 
Ovid. Met. L. 15, V. 290. 


Hac loca, vi quondam & vafta convulía ruina 
(Tantum ævi longinqua valet mutare vetuftas) 
Diffiluiffe ferunt ; cum protinus utraque tellus 
Una foret, venit medio vi pontis, & undis 
Hefperium Siculo latus abfcidit, arvaque & urbes 
Litore diductas angufto interluit eftu. 

! Virg. Hineid. L. 3. V. 414. 


On which Servius-— - 
. Ut etiam Saluftius dicit, Italiam Siciliam con- 
junétam conftat fuiffe, fed medium fpatium, aut 
per humilitatem obrutum eft, aut per anguftiam 
{ciflum. Et preter Charybdim illam notifimam 
de qua diximus, aliam defcribit (Etymologus) cir- 
ca Gades ubi mare abforptum majore cum impetu 
redit. Meminit. & Suidas & Strabo. . 

So that wherever our Scythi found a dangerous 
paffage for fhipping, there we find a Carb-deis, or 


Carybdis. 
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. Bochart. mentions another on the Syrian 'coaft, 
Charibdim vocat Syrie locum inter Apamzam & 
Antiocham, in.quo Orontes abforptus poft 40 
ftadia rurfus emergit. a N o 

This learned man derives Scylla from po Scol 
exitium, and Charibdis from 337r? Chor ob- 
dan, foramen perditionis. My readers will judge 
which of the two explanations is moft agrceable to 
reafon. | l 

Sicilia, the name of the ifland, he derives from 
wbow Siclul, i. e, perfe&io. Quia inter omnes 
infulas quee notz erant tum temporis, facilé pri. 
mas obtinet; or from YOWN Efcol, . botrus, Syris 
AD Segol & Segul. Unde eft quod Grammatici 
Segel vocant a forma botri vocale punctum é tribus 
punétis in triangulum fic ~ digeftis.—Ea ipfa voce 
puto Pheenices Siciliam appellaffe, quafi botrorum 
infulam. m 

That the point /egol was fo called, from a bunch, 
we rcadily allow, (in the name of every letter, 
and every point, alludes to trees or its fruit, (as 
we fhall fhew in a Treatife on the Ogham) agree- 
able to the defcription of the alphabet by the Irifh 
Grammarians : but here we might go further, and 
fay, it was called Sicily fromSgolog,the olive-tree, i. e. 
the Sgol. facred to Oga, our Hercules; the Tyrian 

Oga or Minerva—for fgol in Irifh is an olive; it 
is alfo the morus or arbor fapiens, both which were 
dedicated to Mercury and to Hercules ;—for on 
the north fide of Sicily are the {mall iflands of 
Z£olus, that is, of Eolas (fcience) an epithet in 
Irifh of Hercules; and amongft thefe was Infula 
Herculis; Longinis, the fhip-ifland, &c. oppofite 
to which was the town of Myle, i. e. mm the 
Sailor, another epithet of Hercules. Sgol in Irith 

is 
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_ is a clufter, a bunch, a multitude ;. bence the Eng- 
lih word, a kall of herrings, &c. ; but as Sicily 
was fruitful of the vine, Bochart forms “up into 
N° > fegulaja, id eft, Infula. botrorum, vel in- 
fula Uvarum. 

He ftrengthens his conjecture from the Naxos, 
at the mouth of the river Trigid? in this ifland, be- 
ing facred to Bacchus, NO, ape awe Ha 
fych. | 
¿ Aiuht etiam apud ipfos (Naxos) fingularem 
quandam effe vino preeftantiam, ex qua conftet 
quam bene fit affe&us (Bacchus) Deus erga in. 
fulam. (Diod. L. 5.) Et Solinus, Naxos Diony- 
fia prius quam Naxos dicta, vel quod hofpita Li- 
bero patri, vel quod fertilitate viuum vincat cæ- 
tera5.-—Quse fit detorfit ifidorus Naxos inluk à 
Dionyfio di&a, qua& Dionaxos, quod fertilitate vi- 
tium vincat ceteras. 2 ; 

Bochart does not fhew the derivation of Naxos ; 
I think it:owes its name to our Scythi finding 
there excellerit old «wine, which in Irth is agher, 
a corruption ftom the Arabick atick, both which 
fignify old wire.—( and V are commuable; aba 
is the Arabic word with the tranfpofition of one 
letter, The lrifli 7fa-aoi-achet, the iland of Old 
Wine; from whence Naxos, and coafequently 
the Greeks would dedicate fo delicious a fpot ta 
Bacchus. | 

From the north we procced to the welt; there 
we find the ZEpades Infulz, and the moft weftern, 
called Hiera, i. é. Iar-aoi, the Weftern Ifland ;— 
and taking a roar fouthward, we ftopt at the 
fouthern promontory called Odb-deas, i. e the 
South Point, whence Odyífes & 'Odyffeum Pro- 
mortornuth. | 
| Bochart 
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- Bochart thinks the name derived from D'“177 ha- 
das, i. e. myrtus. i i 

In their paffage to the Weft, they find a bay 
favourable for fifhing, where the fifh depofit their 
fpawn and breed; this they call Jucbarai, from 
Iuchar, fpawn of fifh, and here they build a fifh- 
ing town called Hycara—"'Yxxapa CapCapixar x pior, 
Hycara barbaricum oppidum. 

NY p Chik-caura Sinüs Pifcis, fays Bo- 
chart. Here, I think, and at Drubhan, or Dru- 
phan, i. e. the village or habitation, our Scythi 
firft fettled, and between thefe points is Sicania. - 

We have no account of tna, the burning 
mountain, in our Irifh hiftory: it is obferved, 
that Homer did not mention it; that great author 
would not have omitted fo fine an opportunity of 
exerting his poetical talents, had it burned in his 
time ; and had the expeditions of our ancient Irifh 
to this Ifland, been the fabrication of modern 


monks, they would not have had the ingenuity - 


to have omitted it. 

The Caiker or Fiofacbe, attended them in all 
their expeditions. "The office of Caiker is often 
mentioned in the Irifh hiftory as a Prieft and Pro- 
phet, peculiarly adapted for military fervices, like 
the Sagan of the Jews. 

This paffage and the explanation of the word 
Caiker wil tend, perhaps, to explain one of the 
moft difficult texts in the holy fcriptures. 1 mean 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th verfes of the sth Chap. of 
the 2nd book of Samuel. ** And David and his 
* men went to Jerufalem, unto the Jebufites 
** the inhabitants of the land; which fpake unto 
** David, faying, except thou take away the blind 
and tbe lame, thou fhalt not come in hither: 
thinking David cannot come in hither”. 

T “ And 


€c 
L17 
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* And David faid, whofoever getteth up to the 
“< gutter (aqueduct or fewer) and fmiteth the 
** lame and the blind that are bated of David s foul, 
“ he fhall be chief and captain”. 

The text has jy aor and ri05 phiffach, traníla- 
ted blind and lame, and inftead of Phiflach, the 
Chaldee has pr Chaker. "vy Aor fignifies ^ to 
watch, as well as to be blind, whence yy Agr, 
Vigil, Angelus perpetuo vigilans, nunquam dor- 
miens: hence Zire in Irifh is a chieftain, an oft- 
cer, a guard, —and we have Caiker and Fiofache 
fignifying the war grief? or prophet: thefe, pro- 
bably, were mounted on the walls of Jerufalem 
encouraging the foldiers and bidding defiance to 
. David, and not the blind and lame; for, why 

fhould the blind and lame be bated of David's foul ? 
-—(a) Or how could David diftinguith the lame and 
tbe blind, from ablemen, whenpoftedon lofty walls? 

spr Chaker in the Chaldee is to predic, to in- 
veftigate, to fearch into nature.—Sephiri ha’m’ 
Chakar *prron ‘pp Libri fcrutationis, i. e. Pbyfs- 
ci, which perfectly correfponds with the office of 
our Caicer, who was not only a prieft, but an 
officer; for, in the clofe of this part of the hiftory, 
we are told, that the principal commanders in this 
voyage were Ealloid, Lambfionn, Cing and Caicer. 
That in their voyage to Gutbia, they met with 
Murdbuchon (Syrens) who fung the officers to 
fleep, and would have killed them, had not Caiker 
given them a charm (b). 

(a) And the Inhabitants of Jebus faid to David, Thou fhalt 
not come hither.—The fueceeding words of Samuel are very 
difficult. (Kenniort.) Diff. p. 33. 

(b) amm € “von with a > inftead of p, in the Chaldee i 
conductor. The Iriíh, at leaft the modern Irifh, can make no 
diftingtion, the C being always founded as K, and this letter 
they have not in their alphabet. 
| MILES. 
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MILESPAIN or MILESIUS. 
CHAP. VIL PART 1 


The Voyage of tbe MiLesIaNs from Guthia to 
An Spain, i. e. The Spain, i. e. The Ship 
Country. l 


I) RATHA, fon of Deaghatha, was the prin- 
cipal commander in this voyage and conduét- 
ed the Gaduli from Guthia (Sicilly) to An Spain, 
Spain. The officers under him were Oige, Uige, 
Mantan, and Caiker. They failed from Guthia, 
(i. e. Sicily) leaving Catria on their left hand, and 
keeping the S. Weft Coaft of Eorp (or Europe,) 
Janded in Spain. | | | 
The pofterity of Tubal the grand fon of Japhet, 
werc the inhabitants of the country at that time, 
and with them the Gadelians fought many defpe- 
rate engagements (c). Bratha had a fon born in 
Spain, whom he called Breogan: he built the city 
of Breogan near Cruine. | | 
- The famous Ga//am, who was called Mile/s and 
Milefpain (d), was the fon of Bille, fon of Breogan. 
(c) Tubal (ive Jubal, quinto genitus Japheti filii Noe, dictus 
Attalus, & ab eo quod in Mauritania obierit. Atlas airo iu 
primus Hifpaniz regnum obtinuit, ut ex Latinis afferunt Eufe- 
bius & Hieronymus, ex Hebrzis Jofephus, & ex Chaldzis Be- 
rofus, (Tarapha, Hift. Hifp. p. 8). | 
The Spanith writers fay that Tubal was called Tarfis; that 
«chat he was the grandíon of Japhet, our Irifh hiftory informs us 
thar the fons of Tarfis accompanied them to Ireland and were al- 
ways diftinguifhed not to be of Gadelian race. 
(d) Goles, the old Spanifb name of Hercules. (De Laftono- 


fa on ancient Spanith nredals). : 
7 T 2 This 
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. he made Commanders of the fleets. 
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This family had almoft made a conqueft of the 
country, and obtained fome of the principal offi- 
cers in the government. Gallamb or Milefs or 
Mile-Spain at length refolvéd to vifit his relations 
in Scythia and accordingly fitted out 30 fhips, and. 
Steering for Crete, he pafled it by and afcending to 
the Euxine lea, entered the Biortannis. 

The King of Scythia received him kindly, made 
him chief commander of his forces and beftowed 
his daughter Seang upon him. By the continued 
courfe of his victorics he became the darling of 
the people, which raifed a jealoufy in the king, 
who refolved to crufh his greatnefs. Milefs in- 
formed of this bafe defign, aflembled the Gadelian 
officers, and they came to a refolution of forcing 
their way into the palace and killing the king, 
which they immediately put in execution. They 
then retired to their fhipping, and embarking in the 
Biortanais (or Partheneus) failed through the 
Euxine & Ageanfeas into the Mediterranean, and 
ftecring for the Nile landed in Ægypt. 

When Melefius and his party landed, they fent 
meffengers to Pharaoh Neclonebus the Egyptian 
king, to notify their arrival. He welcomed them 
to his Court and affigned a tra& of land for the 
fupport of the Gadelian forces. 

JEgypt was at this time engaged in a defperate 
war with the Athiopians : Pharaoh finding Milefius 
to be an expert foldier, made him general of his 
forces. Milefius engaged the Ethiopians with 
fuccefs, and at length brought them under tribute 
to the crown of ZEgypt. Upon this, Pharaoh 
gave his daughter. Scota in marriage, (by her he 
had two fons Heber-Fionn and Amergin) (e). When 


(e) We have already explained the allegory of Scota ; and 
fhewn it fignified his fleets, his fhips, Heberñonn and Amergin 


Milefius 


\ 
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Milefiue arrived in Ægypt, he appointed twelve 
of the moft. ingenious youths that attended him, 
to be inítructed ia the {eiences of ZEgypt, with a 
defign of teaching his countrymen the trades and 
myfteries of the Ægyptians (f). 

.. When he had been feven years in Ægypt, 
he recolle&ed the remarkable prediétion of the 
Caiker, the principal Draoi, who had declared 
that the pofterity of Gadel fhould find no reft till 
they came to a weftern Ifland. He therefore fitted 
out fixty fhips, and failing from the Nile into the 
Mediterranean, landed in Thrace: leaving that 
foon after, he came to the weltern Ifland, viz. 
GUTHIA, which lies near a Frith or narrow Ja, 
that extends northwards. Here he dwelt fome time, 
and in this Ifland his wife was delivered of a fon, 
whom he called Calpa; they next failed up the 
narrow feas that divide Afia from Europe, kecp- 
ing Europe ^en their left or weftward. They 


(f) The Greek hiftory informs us, that Miletum in Ionia, was 
fir colonized by Phanicians from Crete— that this colony was 
attacked by the Perfians and tranfplanted into Perfia—that the 
Phenicians and Milefians joined with the Perfians againft the Io- 
nians, at the battle of Mycale, and that they were made flaves 
by the Perfians, but kindly treated by Alexander :—and in the 
time of Pfamiticus a colony of Milefians fettled in Greece. The 
Sacz joined the Perfians at the battle of Marathon and broke the 
centre of the Athenians, 

The Liber Lecanus, an ancient Irjfh MB. informs us, that 
one colony of the Milefians arrived in Ireland in the laft year of 
Cimbaoth or Cambaoth, (i. e. Cambyfes) fon of Ciras (i. e. Cy- 
Tus) —— it then deferibes the divifians of Alexander's empire 
among his Generals, and fays, another colony arrived in Ireland 
in that very year wherein Alexander defeated Daire, i. e. Da- 
tab: Lecan. fol. 1 3). 

then 
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then returned to Crcten (g), or the country of the 
Crotom, at a place called Alba, (i. e. Albeftum) 
and voyaring from thence leaving the great 

Brutii on their right, thev came to Erotha, (Cadis), 
keeping the S. Weft coaft (of Spain) on their right 
till they arrived in the harbour of Biafcan, (Bif- 


cany) (b). 


REMARKS 


We have already fhewn the epithets Milefs and 
Milefpain, fignify the hero of the fhip; a maval 
commander. Mil is a champion, hero, offcer, 
the fame as Mal or Malc, Chald. a5‘ malca, 
Rex. Ef; and Spain fignify a fhip, from vy Es, 
lignum ; or N»*5jp Spina or Sapina, navis magna 
& tecta. whence 159» Span or Sapan, Nauta. Sed 
t Kings Ch. 9. 26. Ch. 10. 22. Ez. Ch. 29. 29. 
&c. &c. Milefpain is then fynonimous to the 
Chaldean N*33p 337 Rab Spania, i. c. Magifter 
Nautarum, Jon. Ch. 1.6. Again rr» mallach in 
Hebrew and Melach or Melachoir i in Irifh, fignify 
a failor: Nauta, remex, qui mare feu aquas re- 
mo mifcet & vertit, fays Schindler. In Arabic 
Mullah is a failor and Sufina a fhip; the Efs of the 
Irifh, they have converted into Ajuz. The Chal. 
dec Nifa and the Syriac Noufa, a hip derive from 


this root, whence ravs & vavs. 


(g) The reader will recolle& FT Nil or Nilus, the fon of 
Fenius was the Hercules who founded Croton : Sir I. Newton 
calls Pris the ¿Egyptian Hercules, (Chronol. P. 181). See 

T" Allium, oppidum Brutionum, Prolem, Ferrarius. 


Tuatha 
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'Tuatha mac Mileadh, 

Mileadh longe Libearn, 

Lords were Milefius fons, 

Mileñus of the Libearn fhip, 
fays one of the oldeft Poets of the lrifh. 


Hence Homer calls the fhip Argo oaci-pirecs. 
(os. p) which Euft. explains thus, ex «ac dat. pl. a 
Sing. e; & uiau curse eft; why not from z2s omnis, 
totus, excellens. l 

Hiftory inform us, that about 630 years before 
Chrift, P/ametticus king of ZEgypt gu the 
Milefians with lands on each fide the Nile, and put 
children under their tuition. They are faid to 
have been the firft foreigners permitted to dwell in 
JEgypt. In confideration of their placing him on 
the throne, he went fo far as to compliment them 
with the poft of honour, when he marched into 
Syria, where he warred many years. This fo in- 
cenfed the JEgyptians that two hundred thoufand . 
of them deferted and fettled in Ethiopia. To re- 
pair this lofs he opened his ports to all ftrangers, 
whom he greatly careffed? Thus the authors of 
the Univeríal Hiftory, from Greek authority. 
Thefe authors have noted in their general index, 
that be invited the Scythians in great numbers, but 
in the hiftorical detail, eT fay, he met them in 
Syria, and by treaties an prefents prevailed on 
them to march back again. They obferve, that 
before Pfametticus, the ZEgyptian hiftory has been 
covered with an impenetrable mif?, it there begins to 
elear up alittle (i). 1f thefe laborious miners in ' 
ancient hiftory found the records of fo enlightened 


(i) Un. Hift, Edic. 8vo. V. 2. p. 81. 
| and 
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and learned a people as the /Egyptians, to be izz a 
mif?, and only clearing up a little, in the feventh 
century before Chrift. Alas! what are we to ex- 
pet from the rude and uncultivated Scythians, 
the barbarous, unlettered Scythians according to 
thefe authors—yet Berofus formed his hiftory, 
from the books of thefe unlettered Scythians ! ! ! 
but thefe were fouthern Scythians, (from whom 
the Irifh are defcended): and as Sir Wm. Jones 
obferves, authors ancient and modern, make no 
diftin&ion, between the northern and fouthern 
hians. 

The Englifh tranflation of this paffage of Keat- 
ing, is grofsly perverted. Guthia, as ufual, is 
tranflated Gothland, inftead of Sicily. Catria an 
Ifland at the weftern point of Sicily is called Crete. 
Croton is faid to be the Pi? ; the greater Brutii 
are named Great Britain; and Erotha or Cadis is 
called France. For the amufement of thofe that 
underftand Irifh, we have given the original in a 


note (k). | wi 
e 


(k) Do trialas as fin go hoilean dan’gorithear Gutia, ata fan 
bhfairge caoil theid fan Aighen ba tuaidh—agus do rinn Seal 
comhnaithe an fin, gan an rug Scota an mac d'arnguirthear 
Colpa—an cliamh. ‘Triallaid as fin fan caol muir ba tuaidh 
fgaras Afica agus Oirp le ceile: agus lamh cle riu an Oirip 
fiar: — Rangadar Crutin taith re raidhte Alba, agus triallad 
da eis fin, lamh deas riu an Breatan-mor, go rangadar Erotha, 
agus lamh dheas riu an bhfearain gac fiar bu deas, gur gabhíad 
cuan da eis fin fan Biafgan. | 


The Crotonians were invited to Ireland to extirpate the Afri- . 


can Pirates. See Colle&anea, No. XII. From the Liber Le- 
canus, we learn, that the Crutine (called Picts in the Englith 
tranflation) were banifhed by Erimon—therefore thefe Crutine 
could not be the Picts of the latter days— At length fome of 
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The old name of Gadis was ct cue called by 
our lriíh hiftorians Erotha, 1 think from Eorth or 
Aorth a hip. We have feen before that the Rab- 
bins derive Spain from the Phenician Spina a hip, 
a circumftance in our favour. Bochart derives it 
from yaw Saphan, which he tranflates a Rabbit, 
but the Saphan was a different animal. 

Gades was certainly called Erythia. Ab eo la- 
tere quo Hifpaniam fpeGat paflibus fere 100, al- 
tera infula eft longa 11 M país: M lata in qua prius 
oppidum Gadium fuit. Vocatur ab Ephoro & Phi- 
liftide Erytbia: a Timzo & Sileno Aphrodifias, 
ab indigenis Junonis. Erythia di&a eft, quoniam 
Tyrii ab origine corum orti ab Erythroso mari 
ferebantur (l). Again, Tertia Apbhrodifias, in- 
fula que prius Erythia inter Hifpaniam $ Gades, 
fays Stephanus. And Strabo, videtur Gadibus 
Erythise nomen tribuiffe Pherecydes: alii autem 
hoc nomine, intelligunt infulam urbi adfitam, 
unius ftadii freto divifum. : 

. It was in this ifland the Poets y ous Geryon to 
have dwelt, whofe herds were ftolen by Her- 
cules. 

We have hewn that the fhip of Hercules was 
called Grian, or the Sun; whence the fable. In 
them were allowed to fettle in Magh-breagh and to enjoy all the 
advantages of nature unmolefted, viz gach Geis, gac Sein, gac 
Sreath, Gotha Ein, gac Mna, gac Upaidh — the Crutine on their 
part were to give them Mna breas, mna buais& buai gne, & ratha 
Greine is Eaíga, i. e. fruitful, tkillful, women who excelled in 
figure and on whom fhone the profperity of the Sun and Moon. 
(Leab. Leacan. fol. 14). 

The chief called Cruithneacan, fon of Locid, was to furuith 
women for Erimon : in this fame year he went to affift the Brea- 
tani, i. e. the Brutii. — 'l'hefe Crotonians according to Philiftus 
and Dionyfins, were fettled in Italy by our Niul, or Nilus, who 


founded Croton, (See Newton's Chronol. p. 181. 
(1) Pliny. sa 


all 
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all ancient hiftorics we find a Hercules or Miles. 
The firft Etruícan King (after the fabulous times 
fays Demplter) was Meleus. He led the Pelafgian 
Colony to Spina in Italy, and thence to Spain. He- 
rodotus mentions him ; finds him in Spina, under 
the name of Melefigenes, and thinks it was Homer : 
but it was our voyaging philofopher Miles, or 
Hercules. By this name the Greeks and Romans 
transferred him to the celeftial fphere. Miles Sep- 
tentrionale eft, notitior fub Herculis nomine. (St. 
Jerom. T. 1. Col. 672.) 

Miks eft une conítellation Septentrionale qu'on 
connoit fous le nom d'Hercule. (Religion des 
Gaulois, T. 1. p. 40.)—Hence the Lyra in the 
celeftial fphere is placed before Miles or Hercules. 
See C. iv. Hence the name of Malachans or Ma- 
layans of India: Malaicam linguam Indis plerifque 
intelledum & vulgo ufurpatum originem fuam 
debere ferunt promifcus pi/catorum colluvioni, 
qui ex regionibus fuis undequaque có, commu- 
nis artis fuz exercenda gratia confluxerunt & 
Mallacce urbis fundamenta pofuerunt. (a) 


(a) G. Carliolenfis Diff. Phil. Amftel. p. 6. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL PART I. 


"AN the return of Milefius to Spam, he found 
the inhabitants in moft deplorable circum- 
ftances, being over-run by plundering forcigners; 
who had ranfacked the whole country. Among 
others were (na Goti) the Guti, whom le óver- 
threw in fifty-four pitched battles. | 
The children of Breogan increafed in Spath to 2 


. numerous progeny. At length there was a great 


fcarcity of corn and other provifions in Spain 3 
and at the fame time they were under fuch conti- 
nual alarms, from the inroads of foreigriers, ‘that 
they were obliged to be perpetually im the field 
onder arms, for fear of being farprized. A Coun- 
cil of the Chiefs was affembled or this occafion; 
to confider to what country they Mould fteer their 
courfe. After frequent confultation, Ith, a prince 
of confummate learning and prudence, and of an 
enterprizing genius, propofed to fait itt fearch of 
the Weftern líland, which by an old tradition of 
the Caiker, was to be the refting-place of the Ga- 
delians. Oir do bhi caidriomb agus roinn roimefin 
idir Eirinn agus an Spain on tratb fa tugg Eocha 
mac Lire righ deaghnac firm mBolg -—1. €. for 
there had been a Me friendfhip:and alrance be- 
tween Ireland and Spain from the time of Eocha, 
fon of Lire, the laff King of the Fir-Bolg's. It 
was therefore agreed that Jth fhould go on A 

| | dif- 
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difcovery of this Ifland, and return with a report 
.of particulars. (b) ~ ` 

Ith landed on the northern coaft of Ireland; 
and having facrificed to the God of the Seas with 
great devotion, found the Omens not propitious. 
On enquiry, he found the three fons of Cearmada 
Miorbheoil, fon of Daghda, ruled the ifland, and 
that they were allembled at Oileach Neid, in con- 
fequence of a difpute about the Seod or boundaries 
of their provinces, which was likely to be decided 
by thefword. (c) Ith advifed them (' deanaidb an 
infift dfollamnughadh amail as teachta) to divide the 
government of the ifland, as the law (of the land) 
had regulated ; that, as to his part, he was but an 
adventurer, and driven there by ftreís of weather, 
and fhould foon return. He then extolled the tem- 
perature of the climate, and the produce of the 
foil, and recommended unanimity, as the extent 
of fo fertile an ifland, feemed fufficient for all 
their wants, if equally divided between them. 

Thefe encomiums gave fome fufpicion, and the 
three Kings fearing Ith might return, and attempt 
to refcue the Ifland from them, refolved to put 
him to death. "Therefore when he had departed, 
in order to return to his fhip, Mac Cuill, one 
of the princes, was difpatched with a fmall de. 


(b) By this paffage we are to underftand, that the Milefians 
had no communication with Ireland, fince the time of their arri- 
val in Spain ; but that the old colonies feated in Spain bad made 
the voyage, previous to the Milefian expedition. 

(c) Thefe were Tuatha Dadanns. Keating’s tranflator calls 
Seod a jewel ; the word has that fignification, but here means an 
intrenchment, a boundary line; in Arabic and Perfian, Sedd, as 
Sedd Magiug, the boundary of the Magogians in Tartary. 


tachment 


| 
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tachment to overtake him. Jth perceiving the 
party purfuing' him, drew up his men, and made 
a retreating fight, till he arrived at a certain ad- 
vantageous fpot, when facing about, a defperate 
engagement enfued, and Ith was mortally wound- 
ed. The name of the place where this battle was 
fought is called Maigh Ith, or the plains of Ith to 
- this day. Ith was carried on fhip-board, where he 
died of his wounds before. they could reach the 
Spanifh coaft, and before the fhip reached Spain 
with this melancholy news, that incomparable 
prince Milefpain died alfo. Ith was the fon of 
Breogan, grandíon of Milefpain. | 


RE MARK. 


On the return of Milefius to Spain, he found 
the country over-run with foreigners, particularly 
na Guti, called by the tranflator Goths. It appears 
to have been the army of Gud or Gut, that is, of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. Gud was one of his Perfian names, 
to which they added rz, as the Irifh do Art or 
Ard, fignifying a chief, a leader, a demagogue, 
value, efteem, veneration, honour.  ** Gudarz, 
* fays Abou al Thabari, Mircond, and other very 
*€ celebrated oriental hiftorians, was the name of 
** the General of Lohoraíb, who pafled with the 
« Jews, for a great King whom they called Ne- 
* bucbadnezzar ; the Arabs called him Bakbtna/- 
*€ far; Ptolemy named him Nabonaffar, and ma- 
“ ny called him Rabam. Gudarz was one of the 
“ greateft captains the Perfians had ; he conquered 
* Judæa, and took Jerufalem in the reign of Lo- 
* borafb,andíupported many warsagainít 4frafrab, 

* King 
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* King of Turqueftan or Scythia." (d) We thall 
fhew prefently, that this warlike prince purfued 
the Tyrians into Spain ; Ith was governor of Tyre 
when Gudarz belieged it. He probably flew into 
Spain to avoid falling into the conqucror’s hands, 
and hearing of Gud coming down the Levant, 
made the beft of his way to Ireland. 

Ith is here faid to have been the fon of Breogan, 
grandfon of Milefius. The vanity of the Irifh 
Seanachies had formed this connexion between 
their anceftors and the heroic governor of Tyre. 
The Liber Lecanus flatly contradicts this genealo- 

At folio 119, it fays, “ tbe race of Itb were 
© neither Milefans, D'Ombnann's, Bolgi, or Ne- 
“© medians, but far fuperior to all thefe. Mac Con 
““ defcended from Ith, and extended bis arms to the 
& Britannic Ifles and to Gaul." This ftrongly 
marks the intercourfe and mixture of the South- 
ern Scythians with the Tyrians. 

There is great reafon to think our Itb was the 
Ith-baal, Itho-baal or Eth-baal, of the Ícriptures, 
i. c. Dominus Ith; for Baal is only an epithet in 
the Canaanitifh tongue, like rz in the Per- 
fian. 

Phenicia being freed of the Affyrian yoke by 
the death of Salmanazar, fell into the power of the 
Chaldzans, but by what means does not appear in 
hiftory. We only learn from Berofus, that Na- 
bopalaffer, (or Gudarz) whofe reign commenced 
626 years before Chrift, was maíter of Egypt, 
Paleftine, Phenicia and Czlo-Syria. 


(d) D’Herbelot at Lohorafp. See alfo Un. Hift. vol. 5, p. 
377- i | 
Pre- 
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Previous to this, Gudarz had curbed Afrafiab 
. King of the Touran Scythians, and driven 
the Omanite Scythians into Phenicia. On the 
approach of Gudarz, they would certainly en- 
ter Tyre with their old allies the Canaanites ; from 
thence they efcaped with them to Guthia, i. e. Sy- 
racufe, and from thence to Spain, and from Spain 
they had a conftant intercourfe with the Britannic 
Illes. They had long before worked the Tyrian 
fhips, and been the carriers of the produce of 
‘ thefe iflands to Spain, from whence the Canaanites 
tranfported them into Afia. : 

In 586 before Chrift, Nabuchodonofor befieged 
Tyre. The Governor then was Ith, or Itho-baal: 
the city held out thirteen years, being taken 
in 573th bef. Chr. (e) He was a moft proud, ar- 
rogant and affuming prince, and even went fo far 
as to rank himfelf among the gods, which brought 
that heavy judgment upon him of the prophet 
Ezekiel, * Say unto the Prince of Tyrus, thus 
*€ faith the Lord God, becaufe thine heart is lifted 
“ up, and thou haft faid, I am a God, I fit in the 
* feat of God, in the midít of the feas, yet thou art a 
* man and not God ; though thou fet thine heart 
“ as the heart of God. Behold, thou art wifer 
“ than Daniel : there is no fecret that they can hide 


(e) Thirty-fix years after this, Babylon was taken by Cyrus. 
During this interval many nations were to be fubducd, aecording 
to the predictions of fome ancient prophets. (Jer. 25, Ezek. 32, 
&c.) The nations thus foretold, were the Affyrians, Elamites, 
the Northern nations, probably the Scythians, Edom, and the 
Kings of the adjacent countries, Ziden and Tyre, and laft of all 
Egypt. The feveral prophecies emitted by men infpired, con- 
cerning the fate of thefe kingdoms, were exactly fulfilled, as is 
ras in the hiftory of that period. (Playfair’s Chronolog. p. 
45. 


* from 
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s from thee—with thy wifdom and with thine un- 
e derftanding, thou gotten thee riches, and 
e haft gotten gold and filver in thy treafures, 
“ and thine heart is lifted up becaufe of thine 
e riches. Therefore, thus faith the Lord God, 
“ becaufe thou haft fet thine heart as the heart of 
“ God, behold therefore I will bring ftrangers 
“ upon thee, the ftrong men of the (Goim) nati- 
ons, and they fhall EN their fwords againft the 
“ beauty of thine wifdom, and they fhall defile 
** thy brightnefs—they fhall bring thee down to 
/. the pit, and thou fhalt die the death of them 
* that are flain in the midft of the feas—thou 
** fhalt die the death of the uncircumcifed, by the 
<< hand of the (Goim) ftrangers.” 

During the fiege moft of the Tyrians fled by fea 
with the sica part of their effe&s, infomuch 
that when Nebachadnetfar became mafter of it, 
the prophet tells us, there was not wherewithal to 
reward his foldiers. They had been moving off 
before this, from the time of Nabapalaffar: fettling 
in Guthia or Sicily, Rhodes, and other iflands of 
the Mediterranean, and in Spain, and probably 
in the Britannic ifles, and on the coaft of Gaul ; 
the great body appears to have gone to Spain. 
& Is this your joyous city, (fays lfaiah) whofe an- 
& tiquity is ol ancient days? Her own fleet fhall 
* carry her afar off to fojourn.” (Ch. 23, v. 7.) 

It i$ the opinion of fome writers that /th was 
killed during the fiege, as there is no further ac- 
count of him in hiftory. How then would the 
words of the prophet have been fulfilled, viz. 
** thou [bait die the deaths. of tbofe that are flain in 
* the midft of tbe fea: thou fhalt die by the hands 
* of the Goim.” All which came to país accord- 

Ing 
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ipg to; our; Irifh.records,. ig this, part of the, world,, 
where Tyres.own fleet had carried herafar.off. — — 
The,moft, approved. Spanifh. antiquaries, are of, 
area he fled to Spain and built. the city. of, 
Ithobaal or Thobal, now called Santubes, where: 
Nabuchadonofor purfed him. | | 
.Hiftory informs us, that two years, after, the. - 
taking of Tyre, Nabuchadonofor returned, to that, 
city, and repairing the Tyrian fhips be had taken 
in the port, and. conítru&ing others, he became 
mafter of a ftrong fleet on the Mediterranean. 
On.this intelligence, Ith. might not think himfelf, 
fate in.Spajn, well knowing the enterprizing geni». 
us of thar prince, and would therefore: meditafe ou, 
removing beyond the reach of his power. At 
this period, I am of opinion, the great Milgfan, 
expedition (ag it is called). took place from Spain, 
to Ireland ; other. parties would naturally follow, 
when. Nabuchadonofor reached Spain,. where, it is 
faid, he did not leave one Phenician in the wholg 
kingdom, fpending;no lefs than nine ygars. in driva 
ing them.out, | | 
. The learned Court de Gebelin has entered mi- 
nutely on the conqueft of Spain by Nabuchadono- 
for. (a); - He calls him the firt known conquerar ; 
he gives, us. the picture. of population, and of the 
greah operations of focieties in Weftern Afia at.the 
. timethisprince appeared, He follows him ftep by 
ftep in his expeditions, and at length into Spain; 
fhews.the: motives that carried him there, and ob- 
[erves, that many learned: men had doubted of this 
expedition of Nabuchadonofor, particularly Bo- 
chart, who for reafons not worthy of himfelf treats 


(4), Monde primitif. Tome 8. Effai d'hiftojre generale. 


a U it. 
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it a$ a fable. He then fhews that the Pheenicians 
had the ufe of the compafs, and navigated to the 
Weftern ocean ; and finally combats the opponents 
to this part of hiftory, and proves the criticifms of 


. Bochart, to be full of error. 


We fhall ufe the author's words on this fubje&, 


and fubjoin fuch authorities, as will, in our hum- 
ble opinion, confirm his argument. 


From CounT DE GEBELIN: 


Ezekiel, ch. 30, v. 5. Speaking of the cor- 
quefts of Nabuchadonofor, fays, that this prince 
conquered Chus, Phut, Lud, and IYAC, 
cal-Orb, or cal-Gharb, the Chub, and the men 
of the land that were in league againft him— 
FEgypt from Migdol to Sienna.:: The -taft coun- 
tries are well known ; the queftion is to deter- 
mine the reft. Chus, all the learned agree to 
be Afiatic Arabia, particularly Arabia Felix: 
the Lxx have rendered the name Chus by Per. 
fians, applying it to Sufiana, called at this day 
Chufjlan, or the country of Chus, becaufe a 
part of it was inhabited by Arabs. o 

* Lud was Æthiopia, particularly Nubia; bor- 
dering on Egypt, as Bochart clearly proves. - 
* Phut is inconteftably that part of Africa Weft 
of /Egypt, in which was Cyrene, Utica and 
Carthage. mE a 

** Chub muft have been the Mareotidis, or the 
mountainous country between Egypt and Ly- 
bia, at leaft there Ptolemy places the Cobii: 
there was a Cuba in the mountains of Dagheftan 
in Perfia, on the borders of the Samura. It is 
evident that Cob, Cub, is the fame as Gob, Gov, 


** figni- 
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fignifying a country near.the waters : hence the. 
Cub of Egypt, the Cub of Samura, the Cubi or 
Bituriges who fettled on the Loires, and many 
adjacent riyers. (b) | 

** The ayy Orb, Earb, Warb or Gharb; can- 
not therefore be any of thofe countries, and 
being enumerated after all, confequently was 
beyond them all. 
<< Tt will be needlefs to repeat what the learned, 
ancient or modern, have faid of the fituation of 
this country, becaufe none have been able. to 
difcover what part was meant by it. 

The Lxx inftead of all the Gharb, write all 
the mixed people, which is nonefenfe. In the age 
they lived they fhould have been better ac- 
quainted with this country than we are; but, 


* itis a very melancholy truth, that the Lxx or 


their copyifts, were in general but indifferent 
{cholars. 


Don Calmet and M. de Sacy, render thele. 


words, all other people, a tranflation as falfe as 


' ridiculous: they would have done right to have . 


inferted the original words, a// the Gharb, and. 
have declared their ignorance of what country 
was meant. 

‘© Bochart faw clearly that Phut was Africa ad-. 
joining Egypt, and that Lud was Ethiopia, - 
yet he forgets himfelf, and copies thofe that 
tranflated cal-gbarb Arabia. 


, © Did not thefe authors fee that Arabia was 


€€ 


already mentioned under . the name of Chus ? 


(b) From this root I have prefumed to think, that the tz» 


Goim of the infpired Penman, fignifies marine people, foreign 
nations, and that he alludes to: the Magogian Scythians feated in 
iix on the Perfian Gulph. 


Ua * and 
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* dnd that they deftroyed the geographical pro: 
* greflion of Ezekiel’s deteripticn, a defe ei 
* the conquefts of Nabuchadonofor, regularly, 
** from Eaft to Weft. 

“ Certainly it was an Arabia, but not that of 
* Afia, as we fhall- fully prove. 
$ Say Gharb fignifes the Weft, and according 
** to different dialects, is written: or pronounced 
‘© Gharb, Gharv, Harb, Warb, Erb, Erab, Eu- 
& rop, as different nations pronounce the letter 
* y (Ain, Ghain, or Ghnain) fignifying always 
** the night, evening, fun fetting. Welt. (c) 

** This name confequently became general to 
* the Weftern extremities of every continent. 
e Before the Eaftern people had failed on the Me- 
** diterranean; and difcovered countries lying more 


e Weltward, they gave thé name of Arabia, ot 
* Gharb or Warb, to that part of Afia, whid 
* bears the name at this day, and which was thesi 


** the moft Weftertr country. 

- * But, when their knowledge in geography wai 
*€ entarged, the Weft of Africa and of Europe, 
*€ became fo many Gbarv's. | 

è Fhus Spain was formerly called He/peria by the 


e“ Europeans, that is, the Weft; and the Promon- 


** tory of Sardinia was called Erabantium. Hefperia 
“ wis likewise the name of Wefterh Africa: thus 
(c) The Írifh write it Aorp, Eorp, Orb, Earb; Arb, as Eorp, 
Orp, &c. i. e. Europe, Eis-árbta, or Eis-earbtd, evening pray- 
ers, Vefpera ; yer I ammof opiñion thar the Irifh. Eerp i5 from 
nY Orep, dorfum. Exot. 3, v. y. aid 1 Parad. ro, v. ız. des 
caufe the Irifh retain the oriental name ef naming the Cardi 
póints, Ex. Gr. Oir, Oriens, the Raft, fignifies in front. — Déar, 


the South dr the right hand—jer, and Eorg, behind, the back, 
St. is the Welt, and Tua, Thag, Cli, &c. is the North, or the 
left band. 

| i i” e Maxi- 


Ae 


ee e achum PEI -e 
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< Maximus Tyrus in his 38th difcourfe {peaks of | 


€ the Hefperians of Lybia. (d) 

“ The name Gharb, and and all the Gharb, 
.** exift at this day, fignifying the two fides of the 
.** Straights of. Gibraltar. 

* From this ayy prenougced Gharb, comes 

.5* Gharbin, given by the Languedocians to the weft- 
.*€ ern wind, and to that part of the Mediterra- 
.** nean bordering that province. Preceded by 
< «he Oriental article al it forms Algarves,. the 
** moft fouthern province of Portugal: it was.al- 
.** fo. a name,common to Spain and the African 
ES coalts. 

* Under the name of Algarves, fays Father 
Ti Quien de la Neuville, in his Hiftory of Portu- 
< gal, was comprehended a great number of coun- 
© tries in Africa and Spain. Thofe on the coaft 

< of Spain extended from Cape St. Vincent.to 
. © the city of Almeira. All Andalufia and the 
,** Kingdom .of Grenada made part of Agarues. 
.** And under this name is contained all that part 
«< of Africa extending from the Ocean to Treme- 
< con, that is, the kingdoms of Fez, Ceuta, and 
** Tangier, or all that is oppofite to Andalufia 
< and Grenada. For this reafon the Kings of 
** Spain ftile themíelves KINGS OF ALL THE .AL- 
«€ Garves, and the Kings of . Portugal all. them- 
<< felves Kincs OF ALGARVES on this fide and be- 
<< yond the Sea. . 
“e The Cal-gbarb or all tbe Gharb of Ezekiel 
. *€ was a known and ordinary denomination, per- 


« fe&ly coinciding with the Spanifh Algarves, - 


(d) The Hefperians of. Africa were probably our Iberians of 
‘Armenia, the name Latmifed or Hellenfed. —— se 
| - | « 


= Hd. I 
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€€ 
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€& 


and neceffary to point out the extent of Nabu- 
chadonofor’s conquefts in Spain and Africa. (a) 
** The Journal des Savans for April 17:8 fur- 
nifhes another authority of Spain beinz called 
Gharb, and that the Orientalifts had many 
Gharbs. It is an account of an Arabian MS. 
named Ketab Kbaridat El Adgiaib, or the 
book of the pearl of miracles, coinpofed by 
Zein-eddin-omar, fon of Almoudhaffar, furnam- 
ed Ben-El-Ouardi, who lived in the 15th cen- 
tury. 

" This author diftinguifhes many Gharbs, 
among others the Gharb-al- Aufoth, or the mid- 
dle Gharb; under this name, he fays, the 
Arabs comprehended one part of Spain. He 
mentions Gharb-al-adna, or the neareft Gharb, 
which makes part of Alexandria, Barca, and 


| Sara, or the Weftern Defert. 


“e Did, then, Nabuchadonofor actually conquer 
the Gharb, and all the Algarves, that is, North 
Africa and South Spain "—We anfwer in the 
moft pofitive manner, Yes :—becaufe Ezekiel, 
the Chaldzans, Strabo, the Jews, &c. tell us 
fo. 
* The Chaldzans, fays Strabo, Lib. 5, ex- 
tolled Nabuchodraflar beyond Hercules ; they 
fay, that having reached bis columns, he traní- 
ported many Spaniards to Thrace and to Pon- 
tus. (b) | | 


e The 
(a) This ts a very learned and ingenious explanation of Cal- 


` erb, fignifying Spain: and it is very furprifing that all the ancient 
Irifh writers call Spain by the names of lar-Eorb, and Siar na 
= A’Eorpa, that is, the Weft of the Weft. See two quotations, chap. 
4.at theend. This name evidently was not given to Spam by 


the Irith, when they were inhabitanrs of Ireland. 
* (b) Megafthenes ait, Nabucodroforum Hercule ipfo fortiorem 


fuifle, 


. o £6 
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: 5€ The Spanifh Jews of Toledo fay, that they 
were originally planted there by Nabuchodono- 
. for, and that they are of the tribe of Juda, the 
other tribes having been captured before by the 
* King of Nineveh. 1 know very well that 
the traditions of the Jews are generally - ill. 
founded; but in an age when the congueft of 
Spain by this Prince is quite forgotten, how 
could they invent fuch a ftory ?—it muft be a 
fac. We may alfo add, that thefe Jews were 
thofe that fought refuge in Egypt, notwithítand- 
ing the exhortations of Jeremiah, and that this 
Prince found them there. How could he pu- 
nifh them more, than by tranfporting them to 
Spain, where they could hold no correfpond- 
* ence with thofe he had tranfplanted into Chal- 
dea. 
* The great diftance of Spain from Chaldaea 
may be an objeétion with fome ;—to thefe I an- 
fwer, that they have no idea of a hero, who, 
from the banks of the Euphrates to the Medi- 
terranean, left not an inch unconquered :— 
JEgypt and Athiopia alfo, {weeping all before 
him like a torrent, to the very extremity of 
Africa ; croffing the Mediterranean, routing the 
Phenicians from their fettlements in Spain, and 
forcing the natives to follow him to Thrace and 
to Pontus. - 


€c 


fuiffe, atque adverfus Libyam and fberiam bellum geffiffe, iifque 
Etis, partem eorum ad dextrum Ponti latus in coloniam mif- 
fiffe. (Abydenus apud Eufebium, Præp. Ev. c. 9.) 
Imo & fimiliter Dionyfius in Periegefi fcribit—— Quz Prifci- 
anus ita reddidit. 


Quem juxta terras habitant Orientis [beres ; 
Pyrrennes quondam celfo qui monte reliéto, 
Huc advenerunt, Hircanis bella ferentes. 


€ Thefe 
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** 'Thefe ate undenidblefaGis ; they are fupport. 
** ed by the prophet Ezekiel, ‘by:Strabo, and: the 
‘© Jews of Toledo:—thefe-are-all original witnefles; 
<<- neither could copy the ftory from ‘the other.— 
** Nor is ancient hiftory without “a parallel :of an 


- expedition full as extenfive and as rapid. “The 
€ conqueíts of Attila extended from China to 
'* Gaul, and to the extremity of Italy.—-—This 


**: King run -from Weft to Eaít, and frém: Baft to 
‘© Weft, without being once ftopped'in.his ca- 


-&¢- geer.—-On the other hand, Nabuchadonofor:had 


‘a recent example before him: the 2Ethiopiam 


.**'Taraca, or "lhearcon, conquered Egypt iand 
'* arrived in Spain. 


“Toa Prince ambitious of plory;and greedy 


of ‘conqueft, this was ‘an. example. too ‘freth ‘in 


“ memory, too favourable, not to fpur him en to 


'**. imitation; but Nabuchadonofor was ted by the 
-** ftrongeft of all paffions, ‘zhat of revenge, topar- 


< fue the Phanicians to thé utmoft-exyremiies. 
sc They'had allied with the Afiatics ^agairift him ; 


-*€* to punifh them for. this, he befieged : Tyre, 
| * where, ‘after thirteen years.fpent in fkirmifhing 
.** and the lofs of his troops, the inhabxants.of the 
' * city found means to efcape, and to ‘retire by 


** fea with all their riches, leaving him only the 


| bare walls. —This called up new: paffions of re- 


** venge; and the only expedient left/was 10 pùr- 
* fue them in Africa and Spain: by this he was 
* fure of enriching his army, and of ruining. a 


“© troublefome and powerful people. 


*-'lhis happened about 300 years before the 
* firft Punic war: the Carthaginians ‘had. then 
* but a precarious exiftence ; and it is. evident 
** they owed their fuccefs to the difafters-of their 

** neigh- 
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€, peighbours, particulatly of Tyre their :metro- 
5*1 polis, ` vi the»efforts»of this mighty Prince.” 

Thus / M. ' Gebelin ;—who «in :a very -mafterly 
manner, has:fuly proved that Nabuchodonofor 
purfued the Phenicians, ftep by ftep, from Tyre 
tg Sicily, Malta, and to: Spain. —This Mansit dis 
-motion of the Conqueror :muft have reached the 
ears of. Itb in. Spain, and: have caufed new:alarms; 
«she therefore took the ‘opportunity of flying to 
the Britannic Mes, where:we find by the. {rith re- 
-cords, that the propheftes of Ifaiah. and of ‘Jere- 
«miah were wonderfully fulfilled. 

From :the: time .of Nebuchadnezzar's routing 
-the : Tyrians, ‘Africans, -AEgyptiams, Arabs, Do- 
.rites,..&c,' thefe people affembled and compofed a 
‘large. body .of different nations, -poffefling :the 
-ands.and fea coafts of the Mediterranean, -efta- 
-blifhing a mixed religion-wherever they went, in 
Cyprus, in Crete,. in: Greece, &c. >$c, . and at 
-lengtb: became. a fwarm.of pirates, till driven -out 
-by :Pompey ; poflefhng ‘the Mediterranean near 
600 years, The Grecian Oracles. owe their origin 
‘to: thofe: banditti, who:made religion a.maík- for 
-their: depredations. 

Thus we daily difcover,. that. the hiftorical fats 
.telated in the facred fcriptures,.and the punifh- 
‘ments. pronounced againft the heathens, by the 
-mouths ‘of the holy :prophets,. are confirmed by 
the joint concurrence of a multitude of -heathen 
„authors, who’ never: had an opportunity of read- 
ing :thofe . books, :and cannot be fuppofed to be 
prejudiced in their favour. The miracles therein 
mentioned fully prove, that the perfons who 
wrought. them. were commiflioned by God : ‘and 
the completion of the feveral prophecies and pre- 
| dictions 
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ditions therein contained, clearly evince their di- 
vinity: fince no created being can, without the 
afiftance of Almighty God, pry into the womb of 
futurity, and foretel events feveral ages before 
they came to pafs. 

The next that has explained this paisa of Ezc- 
kiel, is Signior Anton. Vieyra, Profeffor of Ara- 
bic in Trinity College, Dublin. ** Algarve Lufit. 
*€ ab Arab. Gharb. Scribitur etiam harb, warb, 
** garb, garv, erb, ereb, europ, quorum fignifi- 
** cationes funt, nox, vefpera, occidens, plaga oc- 
*€ cidentalis." This learned Arabic fcholar quotes 
the authority of Zein-eddin-emar, mentioned by 
Gebelin, and then concludes, ** Non ergo intel- 
** lexerunt notionem vocis warb, apud Ezekiel, 
* ch. xxx. v. 5. cum illam per mi/cellaneam turbam 
*€ reddiderunt. Nec minus inepta eft Calmet in- 
** terpretatio ejufdem vocis, i. e. alios populos. 
Fallitur etiam Bochartus, qui per vocem «ver^ 
Afiaticam Arabiam intellexit, que jam defig- 
nata fuerat per vocem Chus, illam Arabiam pe- 
cul. vero felicem, indicantem. Vox igitur ward 
loco citato, Arabiam utique fignificat fed: non 
Afiaticam, cujus jam meminerat propheta. 
* Quam igitur nifi Hifpanam-Arabiam, ‘feu Hif- 
€€ pania ipla, ad quam Nabuchodonofor pervenit, 
‘© quamque (ut prohpetia impleretur) in ditionem 
redegit. Id vero totum confirmatur a Stra- 
bone." (c) 

Thefe authors are fupported by Jofephus and 
Eufebius. The Spanifh hiftorian Tarapha places 
them in this order. 


wn 


€ 


A 
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am 


(c) Specimen Etymolog. oftendens Affinit. Ling. Hifp. cum 
Arab. | b. 
Anno 
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` Anno 840 ante Chr. Pheenices populi Afiatici, - 
'a mari quod rubrum vocatur, in hoc noftrum pro- 
ficifcentes, & hanc incolentes regionem longin- 
quis continuó navigationibus incubuerunt. 

Anno 798 ant. adv. Chr. Ægyptii populi, fub 
duce Tarracone, poft Phznices (referente Eufe- 
bio) mare per annos 35 obtinuerunt. 

An. 764 ant. Ch. Milefii populi, per annos 28 
mare obtinuerunt, unde in Hifpania imperium te- 
nuiffe putantur, quum ab eifdem in partibus illis 
per hoc tempus civitates aliquz inveniantur efe 7 
conftru&z. 

Ann. 571 ant. Chr. Nabuchodonofor hujus no- 
minis fecundus, magni Nabuchadonoforis filius, 
tertiufque Chaldaeorum rex, Hifpanias occupat, 
tefte Jofepho, & quum annis 8 regnaffet, domi- 
nium Hifpaniarum, ad Carthaginienfium populos 
tranfivit, tefte Eufebio. (d) ! 

Laftly, The Authors of the Univerfal Hiftory. 
Befides the Tyrians, Egyptians, and Pharnicians, 
(fay they) who obtained footing and dominion in 
"Spain, Eufebius mentions feveral other nations 
who did thé fame, before the coming of the Car- 
thaginians ; fuch as the Algyptians a fecond time; 
—the Milefians ; next the Carians; the Lefbians 
and Phocians; and laft Nakuchadonofor, who aban- 
doned it to the Carthaginians, though it is likely, 
that, as the Spanifh writers affirm, a great part of 
that vaft hoft which he brought with him fettled 
there, and built cities and caffles, which they called 
by their own or fome Chaldee names, by which they 
may be frill traced up to the original. (e) — 

(d) Fran. Tarapha Barcionen. De Origine ac Rebus geftis 
Regum Hifpaniz, 1553. 

- (e) Un. Hit, Octav. Vol 19. p. 512. 
| This 
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This Nebuchanefar of the Hebrews, the Gudzrz 
and Rabam of the Perfians, the BakZtnafar of the 
Arabs, and the Nebuchodon:/:r of the Greeks, ac- 
cording to all Oriental Authors, was a General of 
Lohorafb’s army and Governor of Babylon. Gu- 
-darz had frequent battles with the Scythians of 
Touran: Lohorafb had been murdered by the 
‘Scythian King, as we have related, and (hewn the 
-hiftory coinciding therewith in -the Inth biftory ; 
-and hereunto we fhall add another proof, in the 
collation between the Perfian and Irifh accounts. 

Lohoraíb, (or Lohor-afb,) was a cruel Prince, 
fays Mircond, and on that account was with difh- 
, culty acknowledged to be King. His cruelty at 
, length induced his fon Gu/biafb, or Kifhtafp, that 
-1s, borfe-eared, (by the Greeks called Tsezwee and 
-Hydafpes) to attempt to murder him. Others fay 
it was ambition prompted him to this rafh enter- 
. prize. However, his attempts having been fruit- 

lefs, Gufhtafp fled to Turqueftan, or Touran, 
that is, to the Scythians, where he was well re- 
. ceived by the Scythian King, whofe daughter be- 
-ing enamoured with his perfon, was given to him 
;3n marriage, on condition that he fhould make 
war on his father Lohoraíb. 
This coming to the ears of Lohoraíb, he imme- 
. diately fent the Royal Tage or Crown of Perfia to 
Guíhtafb, and retiring to Balkh, refigned the So- 
vereignty into his bands. He was not long re- 
tired. in. Balkh, before Arja/b, nephew of Farfiab, 
King of the Oriental Scythians, befieged the 
town, took it,. and put Lohoraíb to death. 

This .ftory is told in a very different manner by 
another Arabian Author, named Khondemir ; hc 
fays, that Loborafb always fhewed a greater. = 

or 


— 
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^ for his nepbew than for his natural childrer, 
^ which induced Guíhtafp to retire to the Greeks, 
- whofe King was Caifar. He continued to live in- 
cognito at the Court of this Prince, till one day 
there was a great annual affembly, at which Guth- 
tafb was i Mn It was the cuftom for the Prin- 
cefles to choofe a hufband at pleafure out of this 
aflembly (f); the mark of her choice was by pre- 
fenting an orange, and Gufhtafb was the happy 
man. The father was much furprized, that fhe 
fhould fhew this favour to a ftranger; but as it 
had been a long eftablifhed cuftom, he gave his 
confent, and made a law to abolifh the annual af- 
fembly. The Prince banifhed them from his fight 
for a confiderable time; at length, confented to 
féc him; provided he would undertake to rid the 
country of two monfters that had ravaged moft 
part of the ftate.—Having accomplifhed this, he 
was admitted. to favour. Gufhtafb took this op- 
portunity to prevail on the Grecian to refufe pay- 
ment of the annual tribute to Lohorafb (g). The 
Perfian King forthwith conceived that fuch a dar- 
ing proceeding could only be propofed by his fon 
Guíhtafb ; and having béen confirmed in it by his 


(F) The Fair of Tatlten, in Irifh Hiftory, was an Annual 
Alembly, where marriages were contraCted. Keating, p. 220. 
See the Irifh ceremony of the Golden Apple or Ball, in the 
Conclufton. Ch. X. 

(g) This paffage fhews the miftake of Khondemir, or the 
tranflator D'Herbelot ; for it was Touran or Scythia on the 
Oxüs was tributary to Iran or Perfia and not Greece.— It is to 
be obferved, that, after the conquelt of Touran by Kai-kofra, 
though the people were left to live under their own laws and 
their own princes, yet they were obliged to own the fuperiority 
of the monarchs of Iram, and to pay them a confiderable tri- 
bute, Un. Hif. V. 5. p. 376, 8vo. i 


am- 
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amballadors, he immediately prefented the crowrr 


of Perfia to him, and feated him in the royal 


` throne. | | 

Mircond fays the daughter of the Scythian King 
married to Gufhtafp was named Catabun ; and, 
inftead of an orange ufed at the election of a huf- 
band, he makes it a golden apple, ftudded with 
jewels. (See conclufion of this chapter.) 


Gufbta/p being feated in the throne of Perfia,. 


and knowing the great ftrength of the Touranians 
or Scythians, built a wall 140 parafangs long (240 
leagues) to feparate Iran'from Touran, i. c. Per- 
fia from Scythia. In this Prince's reign appeared 
Zerduft 2d, (Zoroafter) the legiflator of the Gue- 


bres or Fire-worfhippers. Guthtafp frequently. 


rctired to a mountain to read the book Zend, or 
the Bible of the Fire-worfhippers, that Zerduft had 
prefented to him. Notwithítanding this wall, Ar- 
giafb King of Scythia found means to plunder Kho- 
rafan, to take Balkh, where Lohorafb was killed, 


and to drive Gufhtafp to the mountains of Par-. 


thia, where he refted in inacceffible paffes. 


. Khondemir accounts for this ftep of the Scy-. 
thians in this manner: Gufhtafp fuffered himfelf. 


to be mifled by Zarduft; and not fatisfied with 
the eftablifhment -of Magi/m in Iran or Perfia, he 
prevailed on Gufhtafp, not only to refufe the tri- 
bute or fubfidies he had been accuftomed to fur- 
nifh Arjafp, but to write to him,. to endeavour to 
prevail on him to adopt this new religion ; which 
provoked Arja/p to march into Jran.—At length 


Asfendiar, lon of Gufhtafp, drove him back to- 


Scythia, and obliged the Scythians to conftruét 
fire-towers, and adopt the religion of Zardutft. 


IRISH 
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Iris History correfponding with the preceding 
. - PERSIAN HISTORY.. 


- LAOGHAIRE, or Laobare Lorc, was Son of 
Ugan mor ; he laid claim to the government and 
fixed himfelf in the throne of Ireland ; he was a 
defcendant from Heremon. His mother was a 
Frange, i. e. Farganab(h), her name was Caifar 
. Crutbacb, a daughter of the King of the Frange. 
Lorc fignifies cruel ;—he was perfidioufly flain by 
his brother Cobbtaig Caolmbreag, at Didion Riogh, 
near the banks of the Barro, who alfo attempted 
to murder his grandfon Maoin, called Labhar- 
Evingfeach, or the Book—Hor/fe-eared Prince : but 
his friends conveyed him to the Frangs, fome fay 
to Armenia, where he was kindly received by the 
King of the Frangs, (i.e. Scythians). Laohare 
Lorc being murthered, his brother Cobhthac Ca-- 
olbreag fet the crown: upon his own head: but 
vengeance foon overtook him, for he was at 
length fet upon and flain by Maoin. | 

Maoin, or Labhar-Loingfeach, fucceeded him; 
he was called. Labhar, or the Book, becaufe a 


4 


(h) My copy of Keating has Frange, which is certainly a cor- 
ruption of Farganah, the name of the countries beyond the 
Orxus, (viz. Touran or Southern Scythia) the metropolis of which 
bears the fame name. lt is fometimes called 4ndoghian and 
Andugian (the Didion or Dighion Riogh of our Irith) though 
properly {peaking it if one of its dependencies, as Well as Coba 
and Neffa. D’Herbelot.——The Englifh Tranflator of Keating 
will have this to be France or Armenia— Take your choice, 
Reader. ——— See Engliíh Keating, Fol. p. 162. 


certain 
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certain Draoi, Dru, (i. e. Zarduft) prefented him 
with a book, and afked, Can Loingfeach (labbar, 
i. e.) read? it was replied, He can; then, fays 
the Dravi, he: fhall be called Eabbra-LoingJcacb (1). 
He was called Loing/each, that is,. Horfe-ear, be- 
caule his ears were remarkably long. This Draoi 
planted: a. willow.tree, which -being afterwards cut 
down was made into a Harp for the King's Muf». 
cian, but the inftrument. would found but onc: 
tune, and that. was, Da chluais: Chapuil ar. Labhra. 
Loingfeach, i. e. Labhra Loingfeach has the two. 
ears. of a horfe.. (k) 

This Prince was a learned.and valiant man, and 
acquired fuchireputation when.be commanded: the: 
army of the Frang's, that Moriat, the daughter of. 
Seoriat, the King of Fear-more, charmed with. the. 
relation: of his explaite, conceived a wonderful. afa 
fecbion for him, and: ta-difegver her. paffion. em-. 
ployed: an- eminent Mufician, ane. Craftine, to. car-- 
ry a letter to Frange, witha noble prefent- of jewels, 
and: to. deliver them. to him as,a teftimony of. her 
love. - Labhra was relalved, to vindicate and pro-. 
fecute his right to, the Crown, of Irian; (i. e. Iran, 
Perfia) and when: he had communicated his deiga 
to fame. of the principal minifters of the: Frang 
Court that were his friends, and.concerned for, his; 
intereft, they took an opportunity to prefs the 


(i) There was, it feems, na great learning among the Per-. 
fians before the time. of Zardufht. (Zeroaftres) who, is fuppofed, 
to have flourifhed under Guíhtafp, i. a Darius Hyftafpis, (Un. 
Hift.) | 

(k) Zerduft is faid te have planted a. young Cyprefs, which ia. 
2 miraculotis manner grew up in one night to be: a; great woe: 
this was te convince Guthtafp, or Horferear, tbat. he was a real. 
prophet from God. (Hyde, Rol. Perf. Vet)... 


King 


€ 
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King to affift him in the recovery of his right.— 
The King of Frange, convinced of the juftice of 
his caufe, complied with their requeft, and gave 
orders for a body of troops to be got ready, (and a 
‘number of fhips; with thefe they fet fail and land- 
ed in Loch-Gorman, i. e. the harbour of Wex- 
ford). Labhra foon furprized the ufurper, and 
ut him to the fword ; on which he was proclàim- 
ed King of Irinn, (i. e. Iran, Perfia) Ifa reafon 
fhould be afked, why this Prince chofe to fly to the 
Frange, and feek refuge there, rather than to any 
other country ? we are to confider, that he was 
nearly related by blood to the King of Frange, and 
there was always a ftri& alliance between Irinn 
and Frange. (1) Keating, fol. ed. p. 161, &c. 


REMARK. 


One circumftance (fays Mr. Richardfon) which | 
muft have greatly contributed to the prefervation 
of written and traditional hiftory in the Eaft, is 
pride of blood ; upon which their great men value 


(1) Afrafiab or Farfiab, oth King of the Pifhdadian Dynafty, 
was fo named becaufe he was ab father, Farfi of the Perfians. — 
Tourés les familles Turques qui ont fait du bruit dans le monde, 
pretendent defcendre de ce grand Conquerant. Selgiuk fonda- 
teur de la Monarchie des Selgiucides voulait que l'on erát qu'il 
etoit le 34me de fes defcendants, en ligne droite & maículine : 
& les Monarques Ottomans qui prétendant toucher aux Selgiu- 
cides par la familles d'Ogouz Khan, prennent volontiers dans 
leurs titres celui d'Afrafiab, tant pour marquer leur nebleffe ; 
que pour faire eftimer leur valeur, particuliérrement depuis 

u'ils ont dans les dernier temps comporté des grands avantages 
fur les Perfans. 


x them- 
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themfelves far beyond the proudeft European 
grandee. Genealogy has confequently been cul- 
tivated with fingular attention. Seljuck, the 
founder of the Seljukian dynafty of the Turks, 
claimed kindred to Afrafiab, an ancient King of 
Scythia or Touran ;—and one of the firft cares of 
Tamerlane was, to afcertain his relationfhip to 
Jengiz Khan ;—farther it was unneceffary to go. 

I need not acquaint my Readers, how much 
the pride of blood prevails in Ireland : In the an- 
cient records before us, we find the Seanachies 
have worked up the ftories of Heber and Here- 
mon with the early Dynafties of the Perfians. 
They were in fact once one people ; but the dif- 
tinétion of feparate nations was certainly raade 
. before their anceftors left the Eaft ; and before 
their Genealogifts venture to trace the anceftors 
of their Kings, they will do right in examinin 
minutely the early hiftories of the Iranians an 
Touranians. (m). 

We have fhewn the origin of the great divifion 
between the Scythians and Perfians : that the for- 
mer were pretty much fubdued before the time of 
Raham or Nebuchadonofor : yet they had ftrength 
fufficient, even then, to drive Gufhtafb to Arme- 
nia, and to pofleís his kingdom ;—is it then to be 


wondered at, if Raham, in this fcene of confu- . 


(m) The Liber Lecanus, fol. 13, fays, that fome of the Tu- 
atha Dadann came to Ireland in the laft year of Cambaoth, 
i. e. Cambyfes fon of Cir, i. e. Cyrus, and that fome of the 
Milefians came in the sth year of Alexander's reign, that Alex- 
ander that fought Daire-mor, i. e. Darius Magnus; and that 
thefe Milefians brought with them an account of the divifion of 
Alexander's army among his Generals. Others came to Ireland 
in that very year wherein Alexander defeated Daire mor. 

fion, 
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fion, fhould fet himfelf up as King of Babylon, 
and do his utmoft to drive fuch powerful enemies 
as the Scythians of Oman and Touran before him, 
together with the Canaanites. lt appears that he 
did, and at length blocked them up in Tyre, from 
whence they efcaped to Spain, and from thence 
to Ireland, Brittain, and Gaul: from Drittain and 
Gaul they were again driven to Ireland, the North 
of Scotland, and to Mann, where their defcend- 
ants ftill remain, having ‘moft wonderfully pre- 
ferved thcir ancient language and traditions. (n) 
The hiftory of Ireland therefore becomes of much 
confequence to the Weftern World; and whoever 
. will take the pains to collate the ancient Perfic 
and the ancient Irifh hiftory, will find many more 
ftriking coincidences, than I have enumerated, 
provided they have fome knowledge of both lan- 
guages. We know very little of Afiatic hiftory as 
yet, particularly of the ancient Perfians: the dif- 
coveries we may expect from the Afiatic Society 
of Literature, will undoubtedly one day throw 
greater lights on the hiftory I am now vindicat- 
ing ; and I flatter myfelf the Reader has feen fuf- 
ficient to wipe off the afperfion, of its having been 
the work of ignorant monks of the 6th, 7th, or 


(n) Coirpri mufc do rafidhe an Erinna tiribh Bretain, ar in 
tan ro badh mor neart nan’ Gaoidel for Breathnac ro randíat Al- 
bain etorra iferanda, 7, ro fircach durais (die caruit) 7 ni ba 
Lughz no trebhdais Gaoidhil fria muir an oir. 1. muir an deas 
1. Coire-brecain, idir Eirenn 7 Albain. i. e. : 

Cairbri mufc voyaged from Eirinn (Ireland) to Brittain; for 
when the Irilh were more powerful than the Brittons, they di- 
vided the lands of Albania between them, and they dwelt in 
ev babitation ; there is no account at what time they tra- 
verfed the Coire breacain, that is, the Eaftern Sea that lies be- 
tween Ireland and Albania, (Cormac M‘Cuilan, Glof;.) 

X 2 8th 
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8th centuries: If thofe monks had underítood 
Greek and Latin, whichI much doubt, the mate- 
rials were not to be found in any authors in thofe 
languages: and the Arabian and Perfian Authors 
who treat on this fubje&, have been only in part 
tranflated within this century :—In fhort, we knew 
litle of them before the learned and laborious 
D'Herbelot, who publifhed his Bibliotheque Ori- 
entale in 1776. 


CH A P. 
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CH A P. 1X 


| OF THE 
MILESIAN EXPEDITION, 


From Spain te Ireland, drawn from Spanifh Authors, 


Franc. Taraphe Bariconen. de origine ac rebus geftis 

Regum Hifpania liber.—— Antuerpit, 1553. 

P. 11. Hyberniam item Infulam non procul ab 
Anglia, ab Ibro duce Hifpano nominatam ferunt, 
qi primus magna hominum congregata multitu- 

ine, eam occupavit. Sive (ut alii fentiunt) ab 
Ibero flumine Hifpaniæ celeberrimó. 


Pedro Mexia. Hift. Imp. 


"s itis that inthedays of Gurgwintiusor Gur- 
1) guntius Kingof Britain, the Chief Governor of 
Bayon, with four brethren Spaniards, two of which 
are faid to be Hiberus and Hermion, not the fons 
(as fome think) of Gathelus, but fome other per- 
haps, that were defcended of him ; who under- 
ftanding that divers of the Weftern Ifles were emp- 
ty of inhabitants, affembling a great company of 
men, women, and children, embarked with the 
a in Sixty great Veffels, and proceeded to Ire- 
and. 


Thus 


e gn va s ucc E — — CN len, 
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Thus it feemeth certainly, that the Spaniards of 
the north parts of Spain, inhabiting about the 
countries of Bifcaie and Gallicia, came and peo- 
pled Ireland, as both their own hiftories and the 
Britifh do wholly agree—but from whence they 
came firft, to inhabit Spain, cannot by me be 
avouched. 

N. B. This paflage is tranflated in Times 
Store-boufe, printed in London. 1619, and dedi. 
cated to Sir Phil. Herbert, Knt. of the Bath. 


Padre Pineda en monarg. — Ecclef. L. 27. C. 12. 


Hibernia, one of the Iflands adjacent to England 
and about half jts fize, is fo called, according to 
fome, from the winter feafon, becaufe of the length 
of the winter there; Others fay from Hyberus a 
Spaniard, who took poffeffion of and peopled ir 
with a great number of Spaniards—others fay, 
that the inhabitants of the banks of Hybero, now 
called the Ebro, were thofe who peopled it. 


Tefora de la lingua Caftellana por D. Scb. de Cobar- 


ruvias. Madrid, 1611. 


The four firft books of the general chronicle of 
Spain, which were abridged by Florian de Campo 
in Zamora 15. 44 fol. fay, that the King Brigo of 
Spain, fent inhabitants to a great Ifland which is at 
prefent named Ireland, and formerly called Hiber- 
nia, in the neighbourhood of England, in order 
that they might take poffeffion of it and peopled it, . 
and that thofe who went thither, were called Bri- 
p remember, lays de Campo, that in a 


orm atfea, having taken fhelter in the harbour of 


Catafurde 
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Catafurde, (a) the inhabitants of that place, and 
many others of the country round, fhewed great 
fatisfaction at feeing us (Spaniards) and took us 
by the hand in token of friendfhip, telling us, that 
they were of Spanifh extraction. uM 

ere were other ancient people of England, 
called Brigantes, who it isaffured were originally 
Spaniards ; they inhabited the diftri& in which now 
ftands the City of Briftol, and the town of Galez 
fronting Ireland, an Ifland very near its cóafts to 
the weft. (b) It is indifputed that from thefe Bri- 
gantes, after they had multiplied confiderably in 
that country, they paffed over to Ireland, and this 
agrees with the records of Ireland, who, as we 
have faid, publicly avow themfelves to have been 
of Spaniflr decent. | 


Hiftoire generale d'Ejpagne, par Jean de Ferrera! 
traduite par D'Hermilly. E gc 

D'autres Efpagnols pafferent en Sicile & y fixe- 

rent leur demeure, Quelques Ícavans prétendent - 

que ce pais fut anciennement appelle Sicanie du 

nom de leur chef. Il y eut d'autres Efpagnoles qui 

allerent en Irelande. | | 


Hiftcire de Portugal, 8 tom. 12mo. Tom. 1. p. 6. 


Loríque deux peuples fortent dela méme fource, 
quoique dans la fuite des tems il arrive parmi eux 


(a) Waterford. Keating mentions this Author, in the hiftory of 
Milefius : the Englifh tranflator has omitted the paffage. 

(b) “The words of the Spanifh author are, la ciudad de Briítol 
y la villa de Galez frontero de Irlando, ifla muy cercana de fus 
riberas al occidente. | | 

The author certainly meant Tierra de Galez, inftead of Villa. 
de Galez; the fenfe would then be, in which ftands the City of 
Briftol, and the Country of Wales, oppofite to Ireland, 


defchan- 
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des changemens confiderables dans leurs. habits, 
leurs mogurs, leurs ufages, leur langage, dans 
leurs figures méme, ils confervent toujours quel. 
que trace de leur ancienne reffemblance. 

Telle eft celle qu'on trouve entre les Iberians & 
les Hiberniens, toux deux, fortis des anciens Ibe- 


riens. 
The Iberians of Afia were originally Scythians, 


divided at length into Armenians and Perfians: 


they are fuppofed by fome Authors to have been 
the Iberians of Spain, tranfported there by Nabu- 
codrofor, or Nebuchadonofor, as we learn from 
a fragment of Megafthenes preferved in Eufebius. 
Strabo has the fame remark, but as Voffius and 
Bochart obferve, Hifpanos effe colonos Iberum in 
Afia. Voflius (C. 33. de Idolol.) takes the proper 
method to prove they were one people: The Afi- 
átick Iberians, fays he, worfhipped the Heavens, 
the Sun and the Moon: fo did the Iberians of 
Spain. 

The Afiatic Iberians paid a particular veneration 
to Mars, who is faid to have been a Thracian, an 
ancient Colony of Scythians : & Iberia habuit ho- 
mines, ut Strabo. narrat, bellicofos & Scytharum 
more ac Sarmatarum viventes. 

They were in truth all Scythians, and all wor- 
hipped the Deity Mars under the fame name, viz. 
Neith, a name well: known for the God. of War in 
the Irifh MSS. (c) See Chap. X. Mythology. 


(c) It is alfo worthy of remark, that the country berween the 
Éuxine and Cafpian Sea, is named Iberia and Albania, that is the 
Faft and Weft Country, viz. 327 and ¡1038 thefe Seas lying due 
Eaft and Weft of each other, in the fame manner as the two If- 
lands of Britain and Ireland, which alfo received the names of 
Iberia and Albania on the fame account : the names are Irish and 
Phznician as we have fhewn in the Introduction. 


Scythe 
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Scytha; per acinacen jurarent, ut Lucianus in 
Toxari refert ; non tam eo videtur fpectaffe, quod 
acinacen crederunt Deum; fed quia Martis elle 
fymbolum putarent. Quare, fi Hifpani Iberum 
Afiz fuerint propago, hinc fortaffe Martis cultum 
acceperint. Martem quidem in Acci, Tarracon- 
nenfis Hifpaniz oppido, divinos adeptum honores, 
teftis nobis Macrobius, L. 1. Saturn. C. 19. Ac- 
citani, inquit, Hifpania gens, fimulacrum Martis 
radiis ornatum maxima religione celebrant, Neton, 
vocantes. (Vofs. de Idol. ibid.) Neton is here 
made the accufative cafe of our Neith, fometimes 
written Neidh. | | 

Varro and Pliny place the Iberians and Perfians, 
as Colonies in Spain, but neither have defcribed the 
route of their migration : the Irifh hiftory details 
the particulars. See Ch. 4.—it produces the fame 
Authority as Vofhus brings, with refpe& to the 
name of a deity ; and the Accitani were not of 
Tarracon, but of Turdutani the Seat of the Phæ- 
nicians in Spain. Acci, Julia Gemella, ubi in 
antiqua infcriptione extat integrum nomen, Colo- 
nia Julia Gemella Accitana, que hodie eft Gua- 
dix. (d) 

Another [trong proof cf the Spanifh Colony, I 
draw from the name of a very extenfive tribe fet- 
tled in the South of Ireland, called Clanna Baoif- 
gaine or Bifeaine, that is, the Bifcaynan Tribe. 
They make a great figure in the Annals of Ireland, 
in the third and fourth Centuries. ‘There was a 
territory named Corca-Baifcinn after this tribe: 
The celebrated Fionn Mac Cumal, or Mac Cuil, is 


(d) Majanfius. Topogr, Hifpauiz. 
, called 
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called Fionn ua Baifcne, a character drawn from 
the Perfian Ro/um and Asfendyar of which in its 
| proper place. | 

In the Annals of Inisfallen belonging to Trinity 


College, is the following Note, ** Clanna Baifgine 


* i, e. Filii Bafgneorum vocabantur, Pheniciz 
** cenfendi funt origines : nec etiam a primogeni- 
tore quodam Baoifgne nominato ita dictos exif- 
timo, fed potius a Va/conibus Cantabriz (ex qua 
regione Milefium noftrum Hifpanum in hanc 
infulam cum fuis antiquitus tranfmigraffe tra- 
ditum eft) nominatas $ progenitas fuiffe noftras 
ejufmodi Cohortes Bafgíneas.” 
There was another ancient Tribe in Ireland, 
called Hui Tarj:, that is, the Clan of Tarf, which 
muft be a Corruption of Tarfis, which we have 
fhewn from good Authority was Tarteffus. ‘Thefe 
are faid not to have been Gadelians, but the Abo- 
rigines of Spain, who accompanied them to Ireland. 
Tarfis is faid to be the Grandíon of Japhet, whom 
others named Tubal. See Note (a) at the begin- 
ning of this Chapter. | 

Finally, from Roman Hiftory we draw another 
proof of a Spaniíh Colony coming to the Britannic 
Ifles in the time of Julius Cæfar : it was probably 
the laft expedition from Spain to Ireland. Dion 
Cafius (e) informs us, ** that when Cæfar came 
‘© Praetor into Hifpania veterior, he made war on 
« the Herminia people of Lufitania, and in a fhort 
* time he defeated arid conquered them. The 
** deftruction of this people fo terrified their neigh- 
* bours, that they determined to leave their habi- 


^ ^ A A ^" A 
€ ^ A A ^ ^ A 


(e) Edit. Stephand. L. 37. p. 5, &c. 
& tations 
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- * tations and cities, and retire with their families 


“ beyond the Douro. 


éc 
$6 


* But Czfar having notice of this refolution, 
prevented their putting it into execution, for he 
fell on them before they fet out on their jour- 
ney, defeated them and took their cities. At 
the fame time news came that the Hermini had 
revolted, and had laid an ambuftade with an 
intent to cut him off in his return. Hereupon 
Caefar took a different route, attacked the Her- 
mini again, defeated them and drove thofe that 
fled into an Ifland, not far diftant from the 
Continent, and then manning fome barks, he 
attacked them in the Ifland, but, the Hermini 
repulfed the Romans with great flaughter, and 


forced them to retreat back to the main land. 


This obliged Cæfar to fend to Cadiz for larger 
Ships, with which he paffed over to the Ifland, 


.deftroyed fome of the Hermini, and drove the 


reft out of the Ifland. | 
** The Ifland into which the Hermini fled, being 


reduced, Cæfar ftood out to Sea with his fleet, 


cruifed along the Coafts of the Bracari and Gal- 
licia, and doubling Cape Finiflerre, failed along 
the northern Coafts of Gallicia (in the bay of 
Bifcay,) and made a defcent on the City of Co- 
runna, theinhabitants whereof, terrified at the 
fight of the Roman Fleet, immediately furren- 
dered to him." 

From this minute detail of Cæfar’s tranfactions 


in purfuing the Hermini, it is evident they did not 
attempt to land again on the Spanifh Coaft, or 'to 
turn into the Bay of Bifcay, where Cafar's fleet 
would have again purfued them. “The Wind mult 


have 
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have been Southerly, to have carried Corfar clear 
of Nerium or Cape Finifter, the direct route to Ire- 
land. We hear nothing of the Herzini in Gaul 
or in Britain, but we find the Cianna Heremon in 
Ireland. Can there be a doubt of thefe people 
having been the Hermini of Spain, efpecially if we 
confider that Cafar followed them at Sea, half the 
way from Spain to Ireland. This tribe 1 think was 
originally of Armenia, defcended from Herman 
Son of Gelam, who defcended the Euphrates, and 
formed the Phznicians of the Red Sea. (f) 


Extracl of a Letter from J. TaLBor Ditton, Esq. 
to tbe Author. 


te Agrecable to your defire of communicating 
any nado that might occur in the courfe of 
my reading, relating to the peopling of Ireland 
from Spain, I herewith fend you an extra& from a 
writer ex profeffo on the Subject, Don Francifco 
Huerta, member of the Spanifh Academy, and 
Author of a Treatife entitled E/pana Primitiva, 
which 1 have lately received from Madrid ; This 
work is in two vols. 12mo (g); and as it may not 
` be eafily obtained in Ireland, I am to requeft your 
acceptance of it. 

The Author informs us, that after twelve years 
clofe application to his fubje&, he luckily difcover- 
ed feveral ancient Manuicripts, amongft others, 
the valuable Chronicle of Petrus Cafarauguftus, 
which he promifes to publifh, and to give full infor- 


(f) See my Trith Grammar firft Edit. Preface p. xliii. for 
a more particular account of the Hermini. 
(g) Printed at Madrid, 1738. 
mation 
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mation how it fell into his hands, adding, it once 
belonged to the celebrated Arias Montanus." 

<< In the courfe of this work he means to prove, 
that the ancient Colonies of Spain peopled England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, conquered Africa, and 
gave Kings to the Celtic nation; poffeffed Sicily, 
laid the foundation of Rome, and extended them- 
felves univerfally over the Weftern Empire. 

<< Thefe are the outlines of his great undertak-. 
ing, in which the writer, as far as I can pretend 
to offer an opinion, proceeds with all the candour 
and coolneís of a judicious critick, added to the in- 
formation and temper requifite to an antiquary. 

I fhall clofe this with a tranflation of what he of- 
fers on the Subjeét; for this purpofe I have tran- 
the whole Chapter. | 


CH A P. VI. P. 49. 


Tharfis fends Colonies from Spain, who people 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The colonies of Tharfis increafing every day, 
they extended themfelves not only over the penin- 
fula of Spain, but to the neighbouring provinces, 
amongft others to Britain and to Ireland. 

That the Spaniards peopled England appears un- 
doubtedly from the people fettled there, named 
Siluri, of whom mention is made by Pliny, Soli- 
nus and Ptolemy ; moreover, Tacitus, fpeaking 
of them, exprefsly fays, (in vita Agr.) that the 
ruddy complexion of the Siluri and their hair fre- 
quently braided, added to their fituation oppofite 
to Spain, gives teftimony and conviction, that the 
ancient Iberians crofled the Sea and poffeffed that 

Ifland. 
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land. The Hlítorian Jornandes is of the fame 
opinion, concluding Scotland to have been peo- 
pled from Gaul and Spain. ** Calidoniam vero 
incolentibus rutile comz, corpora magna, fed 
fluida, qui Gallis five Hifpanis, quibufque atten- 
duntur fimiles, unde conjeétavere nonnulli, quod 
ca ex his accolas continuo acceperit." (Hitt. 
Gothor.) 

Of thefe Colonies of the Si/uri yet remain thofe 
iflands, which by alteration the Englifh name Sc:!!; 
in the Virginian Ocean. 

That the Spaniards peopled England, we are 
convinced by the Brigantes of that Ifland, menti- 
oned by Tacitus, Seneca, and Ptolemy, derived 
without doubt from the Brigantes of Galicia. 

That /reland was peopled by Spaniards, may be 
proved from Dionyfius and Prifcian, and by mo- 
dern writers: the natives themfelves acknowledge 
the fame, and this we fhall fpeak of hereafter. 

Petrus of Zaragofa, writes thus on this head, in 
his Chronicle An. M. 2870. Tharfis Colonias & 
claffem mittit ad Oceanum Septentrionalem, quz 
Albionem & Hiberniam populaverunt ; infulas mag- 
nas, & Romanis inaccefas. This Author alfo re- 
lates the Heber in the year of the world 2919, fent 
Colonies to the Septentrional Ocean, who landed 
in Ireland; and hence probably its name Hyber- 
nia, from their Chieftan Heber.” 


CH AP. 


em. 
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CH AP. X. 
Conclufton. 
T HE reader is now in poffeffion of the hiftory 


of Ireland, as collected from ancient records 
by Keating: The author of this vindication has 
made no addition to the original Keating except 
fuch paffages he had paffed over; as in the chapter 
of the Tuatha-Dadann, becaufe that paffage is a 
proof that the Omanite Scythians were well ac- 
quainted with, and mixed with the Zouranian or 
Tranfoxane Scythians, and called them by the 
Perfian name, viz. Touran, and in the chapter 
Milefius, it is evident, that they knew them by 
the Arabian name alfo, viz. Frange or Farangab. 

There are many ancient records unnoticed by 
Keating, ftill worthy of being known: the hifto- 
rical events are detailed in various manners; 
names and anecdotes are interfperfed, that would 
tend co fupport the general hiftory. If all thefe 
were collected and tranflated by a judicious hand, 
they might throw great lights on the ancient hif- 
tories of the Eaft and of the Weft. 

In the courfe of this work, the reader will ob- 
ferve that no pofitive references have been drawn 
from Etymology ; it has only been admitted when 
accompanied with hiftorical evidences, or ancient 
authorities, or fupported by other concurrent cir- 
cumítances; in fuch cafes, the light afforded by 
Etymology, is not to bc rejected. 

The Irith hiftory is uniform throughout: it 
bears no affinity with that of any of the Celtic na- 
tions ; it differs from that of the Walfh or Britons, 
as much as thelanguages of the two people doat this 


day. 
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day. It differs from that of the Goths or Teuto- 
nes in every particular. Here we hear nothing of 
Odin or his fon Skiold, yet Odin“is faid by Mon. 
Mallet, to have been the fupreme God of the Scy- 
thians ‘a’. The Diar or priefts of Odin, do in- 
deed bear fome affinity in name with the Drasi of 
Ireland and the Daru of the Perfian Ghebres: and 
Oide in the Irifh fignifies a teacher, from whence 
. probably Odin derived his name: but the Diar or 
Drottar of Odin, were Lay.Lords as well as 
priefts, an order of men unknown to the Pagan 
Irifh. . 

It has been eroneoufly afferted by Lhuyd and 
others, that there is a real affinity between the lan- 
guages of the Irifh and Wath, that they arc in 
great part radically the fame. Lhuyd has fhewn 
‘that many names of places im South Britain and in 
Wales, the meaning of which is loft in the Welch 
language, can only be explained from words now 
extant in the Irifh or Erfe, and confeffes, that he 
Is of opinion the Irifh did inhabit Britain before 
the Walíh ; that they were the old original ‘Celts, 
and that the Cymri or Welfh, were another and 
different race of Celts, a branch of the Celtic 
Cimbri, who fucceeded the other and drove them 
northward: but this is mere conjecture. The in- 
genious and accurate tranflator of Mallet has 'col- 
lated fpecimens of the Pater Nofter in all the Cel- 
tic and Gothic dialects; and after many learned 
obfervations on thefe dialects, he acknowledges, 


(a) Northern Antiq. p. 6o. ` Mallet was mifled by the By- 
zantinpe hiftorians who have confounded the Goths, Hunns, &c. 
with the Scythians, as we have fiown in a former part of this 


work. 
that 
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that he cannot: think the Irih and the Walíh 
equally derived from one common Celtic ftock ; 
at leaft not in the fame uniform manner as any 
two branches of the Gothic: Scarce any refem- 
blance appears between them, fays he, fo that if 
the learned will have them to be ftreams from one 
common fountain, it muft be allowed, that one 
. or both of them have been greatly polluted in their. 
courfe, and received large inlets from fome other 
channel (b). The hiftory before us has fhewn, 
thát they were originally drawn from one fountain 
head; tbis was the point du partage, (the Cafpian 
fea) the ftreams from it flowed in direétions diame- 
trically oppofite, and did not unite till they met in 
the Weft of Europe (c)  . | 
We have taken upon ús to fay, that our Mago- 
gian Scythians were the original Phanicians—it 
will be afked, where are the remains of the fine 
arts of the Pheenicians to be met with in this coun- 
try —where are the temples, the colonades, &c.? 
—to this I anfwer, that the Greeks confounded 
the Phznicians with the Canaanites ; and that our 
Scythians were the carriers of their merchandize, 
their navigators; were acknowledged as fubjeéts, 
but never admitted a fhare in the government, or 
to the rank of Nobleffe. They had the ufe of 
letters, a knowledge of aftronomy, of marine 
aftronomy in particular, and of navigation; but 
had no krowie pE of the fine arts, their religion 
forbid it. Ifthe King of Great Britain was to fend 


(b) Northern Antiquities, Tranflator’s preface, p. xli, 
(c) The Liber Lecanus calls the-defcendants of Fenius, Fein- 
vice mutricuadh. Fenicians of the Northera fea, (i. e, the Caf- 


pian fea). 
Y his 
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his whole navy to North America, with orders 
never to return, would the fetilements formed by 
our admirals or captams, or by their crews, ever 
produce an elegant piece of architecture; yet 
every private man on board had feen St. Pauls, 
and Whitehall: could they form a column, or 
mould a cornice? 

The Phenicians fent a numerous colony to 
Gaul :— Where are the Tyrian or Sidonian me- 
numents of grandeur to be found in that coun- 
-— yet the Gauls learned the terms of ftate, and 

the military art from the Phehticians, and 
adopted them. Hence Bochart has been milled, to 
think that the language of the Gauls had a great 
afünity with the Tyrian, (i.e. Canaanitifh) but 
all thofe words, produced by Bochart, are as much 
- Irifa as Canaanitifh; yet no language differed 
more in fyntax than the Phenician Irifh or Berla- 
Pheni and the Canaanitifh. The Di&ionaries of 
tbe old Irifh are almoft the Dictionaries of the 
Chaldee Arabic and old Perfic, but the grammar 
differs very widely. | 

When the Scythians divided ftom the Perfians, 
and fettled in Touran, they did not cultivate ar- 
cbitecture and build magnificent temples as the 
Perfians did; yet thofe Touranian Scythians were 
a lettered people, as carly as their brethren of 
Perfia. The’ Scythians retained, as long as pofli- 
ble, the Patriarchal mode of worfhipping the deity 
in open air, and of facrificing to him on altars of 
ftone, where the chiflel had made no impreflion, 
furrounded by pillars of unwrought ftones. The 
Perfians adopted the worfhip of fire in towers, 
` and with fword in hand obliged our Scythians their 
ancient brethren to accept of this mode of wor- 


fhip. 
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fhip (d). We accordingly find the fire tower in 


" Ireland, and under the Perfian name of Aphrin. 


_We find the names of the Perfian Priefts of the 


" Ghebres, fill exifting in the Irifh language ; we 


find the Perfian hiftory, (fabulous or real) to be 
the hiftory of the ancient Irifh: can there be more 
required ? 

But our Scythians mixed with the Chaldeans 
and Canaanites, and from them formed a mixed 


' religion; we according find all the fuperftitious 
- terms of both Chaldzans and Canaanites, in divi- 


nation, &c. Kc. exifting at this day in the Irifh 
language. We find alfo the Chaldzan names of 
their priefts had once been cómmon to the Irifh : 
Thefe fhall be the fubje& of the next chapter.— 
Were thefe terms and names common to any of 
the Celtic nations? No! if they can be traced in 
the Celts or Goths, I will acknowledge myfelf to 
have been in the wrong—and the Irith hiffory to 
be an impofition: but I fhall expect fomething 
more than argument to convince me of the error : 
iome productions of words or pallages from the 


(d) Porro ex Shahriítani & Xenophonte & Herodoto conftat 
tam Perías quam Scythas Sabias Solis cultores, & ignem facrum 
fervaffe ante tempora Zoroafiris. Atcum ille novos ritus inftirues 
ret, & ejus {uafu plurima Pyrza extruens Guíhtafp, ad novos 
Atos ritus amicé invitaret vicinum 7%; Turan feu Scythiz orienta- 
lis Regem 4Arjajp (thelrifh Eochadh Aincheann) ifte pro vetere 
religione Zelotes plané fuccenfuit, & proptereá alterum bello 
invadens dicta Pyrea diruit, & folo equavic, ad tales in Religi- 
one innovationes a Guthtafpe invicari renuens, Donec tandem 
vi&or evadens Gufhtafp, ea rurfus inítauravit, ut Megjdi 
(Aphrin) Hiftoricus Pería in Guflafpis vira multis tradit. —A &cy- 
this etiam feu Tartaris ignis hodie (ut & olim habetur facer: 
at non pari rituum apparatu fervatur, Hyde, Hift. Rel. Vet. 


Perf. p. 19. 
Y 2 hiftories 
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hiftories of the Celtic or Gothic nations, of affinity 
with thofe in the Irith hiftory. 

In comparing the lrifh hiftory with the Perfian, 
the reader is at liberty to run from end to end of 
Keating for a parallel, 1 think even to the firt 
century of the chriftian æra. He has been candid 
enough to ackaowledge in his preface, that he 
arranged the chronology and the reigns of the 
kings, to the beft of his judgment, having no 

uide. 
2 Anno Domini 27, 29, and 79, there are fome 
curious particulars deferving notice, as they feem 
to confirm the preceding pages, and afford us an 
opportunity of explaining the mode of the bride’s 
prefenting the golden ball before mentioned. 

'The facred hiftory inform us, that Elam the fon 
of Shem was the Gabe of the firt inhabitants of 
Perfia (c): they were in the Irifh phrafe the 
Aiteach Tuatha, the ancient lords of it: But 
Japhet was to dwell in the tents of Shem, and ac- 
cordingly our Magogian Scythi, that is, the Par- 
thians, Perfians, Touranians and Omanites, dif- 
poffeffed them of their country ; dividing Perfia 


(e) Dr. Hyde thinks the Pars or Períz were feated originally 
t the Eaftward of the Elamites, whom he places in Media. 
Antiquiffimum Perfiæ nomen Biblicum eft Elem qui Perfarum 
pater: unde difcimus Perfas fuiffe filios Elam filii Shem. Hinc 
apud Rivolam Períz Armenicè vocantur Semazik, Semitz. Sed 
regio Elam (quæ Elymais) ubi primò fedem fixit, proprié eft 
citerior Medie pars, feu potius pars que eft Media citerior & 
occidentalior. Nam Medi qui filii Madai filii Japhet, fuerunt 
pauló oricntaliores: & quamwis à diverfo Parente orti, eadem 
tamen ufi funt lingua, ad quod forte alter alterum coegerit, «xl 
falters Commercium inter fe habuerint, Et his ambobus adhuc 
orientaliores crant Períz proprie fic dicti qui Provinciam Pars 
ad orientem Mediz inhabitabant. Hift. Rel. Vet. Perf. p. 411. 


into 
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into [ran and Touran, that is on this fide of the 
river : (Oxus or Ghihon) and on the other fide 
of the river. - 

The original Parthians were Celtes, fay the au- 
thors of the Un. Hift. becaufe Cluverius fays they 
were Scytbians : they were neither Celti or Scytho- 
Celti as we have proved in the foregoing pages. 
The Parthians and Baétrians, fays Cluverius, were 
Scythians driven out of their own country by civil 
wars. 

The modern Perfians are a mixture of many 
nations; the Paríees are probably the only re- 
mains of the ancient Elamites. How long the 
Elamites were difpoffeffed of their country does not 
appear in hiftory: The prophets always fpeak of 
Perfia by its ancient name Elam.  ]t is extremely 
probable, that when the Scythians quarrelled about 
the divifion of the country, that the Elamites re- 
turned into Iran and fomented that animofity 
which ever after fubfifted between the Touranians 
and Iranians, and fplit them at length into.two dif- 
tin& nations, driving the Touranians more Eaíter- 
ly into Thibet and lartary. — 

There is a paflage in the Irifh hiftory above 
mentioned that feems to refer to this: it is placed 
at A. D. 54. 

es Cairbre Cinncait, (i. e. Carbre Cathead) 
filled the throne, he was defcended from Rionoile 
who came into Eirinn with Labhra Luingseach (f). 
He was a Fir-Bolg or Fir D'Omhnam (g); this 


(f) Guhhafp. | 

(g) He might be of the Oilean Rana, the Ifland of Rana on 
the coaft of Oman, whence he is faid to be defcended from 
R:onoile. 


prince 
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prince fixed himfelf in the government by a mot 
barbarous act. 

There was a confpiracy formed by the Aiteach 
Tuatha (h), (the Plebeians) the common and raf- 
cally people of the kingdom to dethrone the reign- 
ing monarch and to murder the nobility. 

To accomplith their defign, which was carried 
on with the utmoft fecrecy, they refolved ona 
moft magnificent entertainment, which was 
three years in preparing, and was to be celebrated 
at a place called Magh Cru in Connacht (i). 
When every thing was ready, the king, princes 
and nobility were invited and fatally accepted of 
the invitation. | 

There were three períons particularly the ring- 
leaders and principally directed this confpiracy ; 
their names were Monach, Buan and Cairbre 
Cinncait (k). The feaft continued for the fpace 


of nine days in great fplendor, when the Aiteach . 


Tuaithe, led on by their 'generals, .fell fuddenly 
upon the royal guefts and put them to the fword 
without diftin@ion, except three queens, who 
were all big with child and moved the compaffion 
of the traytors. The queens were fent into 4A/ban 
(1) (Scotland) where they were delivered of Tua- 
thal Teachmbar, Tiobruide Trioch and Corbulan. 


(h) The ancient Lords of the Soil, 1. e. the Elamites. Arabic 
Atik Atud, the nobility. The name for Plebeians is Arheca, 
i. e. Giants, moníters, (See the Leabar Leacan) a word differ- 
ent in conftruétion and fenfe to Ajteac Tuatha. 
= (i) Magh Cru, the blood of the Magi, or the murder of the 
Magi :—this alludes to the maffacre of the Magi in the reign of 
Smerdis the ufurper of the Perfian crown, in which Darius 
Hyftafpis (Gufhafp our Loingfeach) had fo confiderable a fhare. 
© (k) There were three perfons concerned in the death of Smer- 
dis, viz. Otanes, Gobryas and Afpathines. 

(1) Probably Albania on the Cafpian fea was here Disce 

: | | lim 


| 
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“Elim was placed on the throne by the Aiteach 
Tuatha, after the death of Cairbre Cinncait. 

- Tuathal Teachtmar being now of age, was in» 
vited by his party to return to his country and to 
deliver them out of the hands of thefe tyrants, 
Tbe prince unwilling to rely on the profeíhons of 
an uníteady people, refufed the offer, unlefs they 
. would fwear by the Sun and by the Moon to do 
him homage: this being ¿ubmitted to, the exiled 
king returned, was received by the general accla- 
mations of the people, the tyrants deftroyed and 
an end put to the ufurpation. 


INTERPOLATION. 


Here the tranflator of Keating has thrown in an 
interpolation of fome moment to our modern ge. 
nealogifts: a digreflion they will neither thank | 
him or me for. Since I am relating the lives of 
the Irifh monarchs, fays he, it may not be impro- 
per to obviate an objection that might be offered 
concerning the genealogy of this prince; for if it 
fhould be thought furpriüng that the Irifh writers 
of late ages deduce the defcent of the kings either 
from the fons of Milefius or from Lughaidh fon of 
kh; and likewife if it fhould feem unaccountable, 
that the principal families of Ireland to this day 
derive their original from fome of the branches of 
the Milefian line, without owning themfelves'to be 
the defcendants of any officer or foldier who came : 
over in this expedition. "The ancient records of 
the kingdom, particularly the books that treat of 
the reigns and conquefts of the kings, take ex- 
prefs notice of the ruin and extirpation of the pofte- 

rity 
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rity of the Milefian foldiery : for in procefs of time 
they degenerated into a barbarous and rebellious 
race of men, and ufed their princes in the moft 
feditious and inhuman manner ; for which turbu- 
lent and difloyal proceedings the monarchs by de- 
grees weeded them out of the kingdom; the few 
that remained were fo vile and infamous, that the 
antiquaries never preferved their genealogies, but 
paffed them over in filence as a reproach and Ícan- 
dal to the Irifh nation—but to return to our hif- 
tory. 
Elim was flain by Tuathal Teachtmar, at the 
battle of Aichle. 

A.D. 79. Tuathal Teachtmar fucceeded, when 
he had fixed himfelf in the government, he con- 
vened the Feis Yeambra or general meeting of 
Teamhar (m) confifting of the nobility, who joy- 
fully recognized his title to the crown. Andas a 
farther lo of their loyalty, they engaged to 
continue the fucceflion in his family for ever. 

Tuathal feparated a tra& of land from each of 
the four Choige or provinces, at thé^place where 
they met together, and of thefe divifions he made 
the county of Midhe or Meath. In each portion 
he erected a palace. | 
. In the part taken from Munfter he built the 
Tlachtea where the facred fire was ordained to be 
kindled; as had been the cuftom of the Drui of 
Eirinn (Ireland) upon the eve of the feftival of 
Sambna, to burn facrifices (don Ard Dia) to the 


(m) Feis a convention, convocation, fynod, from whence 
ifue certain laws and regulations; it is the Arabic Feiz, aa 
afiemblv, publithing, divulging; whence Feifel a decree, a de- 
bniüve fentence. — Feifely a judge, arbitrator. 

great 
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great God (n). All other fires in the kingdom 
were extinguifhed on this night, and were relight- 
ed from this holy fire, for which every houfe paid 
a Screaball to the king of Munfter, becaufe the 
Tlachtga was conftruéted in his divifion. (See 
note Moidh). 

The fecond palace was erected in the divifion 
taken from Connacht; here was 4nuifneach, the 
ANuifneacb or contractedly the Uifneach ; here was 
the Mordail or convention on Am Beilteine, or 
the day of Beuls fire, i. e. the firt day of May 
annually, when they offered iodbbbartba (iovara) 
or iombartha, i. e. facrifices to the God Beul. At 
this onac or Fair, they ufually bartered goods 
and merchandize. | 

On this day there were always two fires lighted 
in honour of Beul in every diftri& throughout the 
kingdom, and it was ufual to drive the cattle 


(n) This is evidently the Perfian ftory of Darius Hyftafpis 
who fucceeded the ufurper Smerdis and eftablifhed the fire town 
worfhip. 

Tlachtga, i. e. Tlacht or Dlacht-agha, the holy fire, from 
the Chaldee p)7 dlak ardere. PES 

See the feftival of Samána explained Collectanea, No. 1 3.— 
it is the Perfian feftival of A/uman, the angel of death, and is 
now kept in Ireland on al! fouls. | ! 

Chuig a province is the Chaldee nr)chuz. Arab, Kifhur 
and Kutr. Midhe, fays Keating, fignifies a part or fhare, and 
therefore this territory was fo called ufe it confifted of a por- 
tion of each Chuig, nothing can be farther from truth. ‘The 
{pot was chofen as the great place of facrifice, | 

From Tlacht, 1 think the lrifh Tola is derived, which figni- 
fies a church otficer, that is, one who has the fuperintendance of 
the fire ceremony. In Arabic Tawliyet, the fuperintendency of the 
affairs of Mofques, or other religious foundations, (Richardfon.) 
Arabice Te/-wil a folemn oath made among the Pagan Arabs be- 
fore a fire called Huler. 

(idir 
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(idir dha Bheil teine ) between the two fires of 
Beul, as a prefervation againft diftempers, for the 
year following. The firít day of May fill retains 
the name of am Beil teine, or, la Beil teine, i. e. 
the day. of Beuls fre-—(0). 


REMARK. 


All the fires were extinguifhed except the holy 
fire, from whence they were relighted, and every 
houfekeeper paid a Screabal! (the Irifh tranflate it 
three pence, I know not how much it was) — this 
is the cuftom of the Guébres in India at this day as 
we learn from Dr. Hyde. Sed poftquam veterum 
Perfarum Gens propter Mohammedanorum op- 
prefionem, penuriam & paupertate laboraret, 
prater Decimas, excogitarunt alium Sacerdotalem 
Reditum augendi modum, quem quondam Ami- 
cus nofter Safraz Avedik Armenus Hphanenfis 
melioris note Mercator mihi retulit. fe. ** Quod - 
* 24 Aprilis quotannis eft quoddam Beram Ghav- 
* rorum, in cujus craftino € domibus fuis foràs 
** ejiciunt omnem Ignem ; cui pofteà redintegran- 
** do, de nove accendunt Lucernam apud domum 
e Sacerdotis n eo nomine el folventes 100 de- 
** nariolos, qui faciunt 5 Abbafzeos, feu 6 Solidos 
* Anglicanos cum tribus Denariis Anglicis".— 
Dictoitaque die non licebat ullum Lumen autlIlgnem 
accendere nifi in Templis—de quare extat locus 
Talmudicus in Gittin, 17. 1.—Citata enim loca 
fpe&ant antigua illa tempora quibus Ifraclitæ erant 
in Captivitate inter Medos, qui vocantur Per/e, 


(o) Plantavit, 2 Para, C. 3o. V. 23. 
| '& idem 
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& idem Ritus ufque ad hodiernum diem continua- 
tus eft in Lucrum & Beneficium Sacerdotum, qui 
etiam confecratas Virgas populo vendunt: Hyde, 
P. 351.—1lt was an ancient eftablifhed cuftom in 
Perfia and Ireland, as the Dr. explains it :—this is 
the fire of John's Eve. 

The Irifh antiquaries not knowing what to make 
of the obfolete word Midh or Moidb (p), a place 
of facrifice, have worked up the ftory of taking a 
part of each province, deriving Midb from mir a 
part or portion. Nothing can be more diftant 
from truth. The center of the Ifland was judici- 
oufly fixed on, for the folemnity of the great fefti- 
vals, viz. the Feis; it was an eafy journey from 
all parts of the Ifland: hither they repaired to bar- 
ter their commodities and to facrifice to the great 
God: to pay their tributes, and to learn what 
new laws were promulgated for the better govern- 
ment of the kingdom. The place was therefore 
called Moidh, or Muidh, or Midh, that is, the 
place of facrifice. It is the Hebrew [ym Moad 
facrificium folemnitatis in diéto tempore celebrari 
folitum. Veteres facrificia {tata dicebant. It is the 
Arabic Mudbeh or Muzbih, (with a Dfal), i. e. 


a place of facrifice.: The Rabbinical or Chaldee 


word for Moad is "22 Kipur, whence the moyn- 
tain of Kipur in the county of Dublin and the 
Keper in the county of Limerick, on both of 
which the altars yet remain. There was another 


(p) Moid a Vow. Moid-ghealladh to make a folemn vow : 
each province being obliged to furnifh a proportion to the great 
facrifices at Midh, the Seanachies have forged the ftory of taking 
a part of each province, to furnifh a bad etymology. 

The moft ancient fire temple of the Perfians was at Naboher — 

t 'om whence probably Nobber in Meath North of Teamar. 


day 
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day of gencral facrifice called Dia Tait an foghmhar 
the day of facrifice in harveft, which might alío 
take its name from the Chaldee Pnuv~n he Tab 
facrificuim. The Nuifneach or corruptedly the 
Uifneacb, befpeaks itfelf; it was the Nui/c-na-ib 
or the facrifice of the horfe, an animal efteemed 
facred to the fun, by the Egyptian, Phzenicians, 
Perfians and Scythians. ‘The old Germans alio 
efteemed the horíe as the moft noble viétim. +5 
Pire GaoxdUreca: te ¡ora the Perfians immolated 
Holocaufts to the fun, fays Xenophon :—Ea autem 
facrificia non foli fed deo fiebant; fed quicquid 
deo fuerint, Grzci volunt eas id fecifle Soli, eorum 
actiones perperam interpretando (q). The Nifzaa 
horfes of Media were preferred by the Perfians, 
being reckoned moft beautiful; the Connacian 
horfes were preferred by the Irifh; but, Keating 
makes the king of Connacht receive horfes, in- 
ftead of giving them, at this facrifice. 

The Greeks and Romans, borrowed this felti- 
val from the Scythians or Perfians ; and introdu- 
ced the moft cruel ceremonies at the Mithraic ini- 
tiations, offering human facrifices to Mithra ; 
thefe Gregor. Naz. obferves, Cruciatuum & uftio- 
num quz in Mithre facris: hzc funt Romano- 
rum inventa. 

It muft be obferved that though Tuathal had 
conftructed a Tlachtga or Fire Tower, yet the fa- 
crifices were made on the tops of hills, and in the 
open air. The County of Longford was anciently 
. called Uifneach, from this folemnity ; there is the 
hill of Ui/neach in the County of Limerick, on all 
thefe the facrifices had beenfperformed. The Scy- 


(q) Hyde, de Ver. Relig. Perf. p. 120. 
thians 
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. thians abided by the old patriarchal mode of wor- 
. Ship as long as their religion fubfifted : at length 
. Zarduft introduced the tower, merely for the con- 
venience of keeping in the facred fire—fo when 
. David wanted to build a temple to God, the word 
. Of the Lord came to Nathan, faying, ** go, tell 
David my fervant, thus faith the Lord, thou 
fhalt not build me an houfe to dwell in, for I 
have not dwelt in an houfe fince the day I 
brought up Ifrael unto this day—wherefoever I 
have walked with all Ifrael, fpake I a word to 
any of the judges of Ifrael, whom I commanded 
to feed my people, faying, why have ye not 
** built me an houfe of Cedars." (m) 

The Irith Nuifc, from whence Nuifc-na-Eic, or 
Uifneach is the Perfian Nufk, a facrifice ; nufik 
kirdun, to Sacrifice : it is not unlike the Chaldee 
Noa) Nucíath, hoftia, victima, whence the Greek 
6»cí2 (n) mo» nufak, fundendo liquida, libare, 
non libabunt domino vinum, nec placebant ei fa- 
crificia eorum. (0) Hence the Irifh Nafc or Nuíc, 
a bond, obligation, tye, a religious vow, a facri- 
fice. Naft ao implying a circle or ring, that in- 
ftrument was ufed by the Irifh in all folemn trea- 
ties of alliance; as in marriages ; at the ratifica- 
tion of an alliance between princes ; it was worn 
by the Draoi and by the Brahmans, as a token of 
their office and of the vow they had taken to be- 
troth themfelves to the fervice of God. Numbers 
of thefe rings arc daily found in our bogs of va- 


A 
An 


cc 
eec 
14 


ce 


(m) 1 Chron. c. 17. 
(n) Plantavit. 


(o) Ofea, ch. 9. v. 6. 


rious 
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rous diameters. See the 13th Number of the 
Collettanea. 

In Le Brun' voyage to Perfia, there are the 
drawings of two Kings on horfeback, holding a 
large ring, which feems to exprefs an alliance be- 
tween the monarch of Perfia and fome other prince, 
probably a Scythian or Touranann : their drefs is 
different, which fhews them to be of different na- 
tions. Thefe figures were found at Perfepolis :— 
At the fame place is the celebration of a marriage 
between a king and a princefs—they have alío a 
ring held between them. Sce plate VIII. 


THE third palace erected by Teachtmar was 
Tailtean, in the divifion originally belonging to 
Ulla, i. e. Ulfter. At this place was the celebrated 
Acnac Tailtean, or the Fair or Mart of Tailtean, 
where the inhabitants of the ifland brought their 
children and contracted about their marriage: 
(cleamhnas agus cairdios do deanamh le ceile.) (p) 
Hence it was called Tallach na Coibce, the hill of 
Dowries, and Tulach an Ceannaith, the hill of the 
Merchants or Cananites. The young men were 
drawn up on one fide of the green and the young 
women on the other; the parents walked up and 


(p) Tulach na Coibce, i. e. Tulach an Ceannaith, i. e. Oe- 
nach Tailtean. (Vet. Glofs. Cormaic.) Coibce is the Arabic 
Kobin and the Hindoftanic Kabin, Dos, and as Cabhan in Irifh 
isa plain or field, probably there were more than one place of 
this kind in Ireland, for Coibce muft be a corruption of Ko- 
bin, 

down 
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down between the two affemblies, making matches 
between the young couples: (ag fnadhma cattara 
go pofdan)—which made a humourous Poet 
fay, | m 


Gan tteacht Fear a faraidh ban, 
Gan mna a faraidh fir fionglan. 
Acht cach a ccadhus o a ttoig 
An airas.an ard Aonaig. (q) 


The fubítance of which is, that men and women 
are faid to copulate together at Tailtean, without 
approaching each other—an ounce of filver was 
paid to the King of Ulíter for each contract. . 
This might have been the method of the com- 
. mon people, but we have fhewn that the princeffes 
of the Touran Scythians, from whence Hyftafpis 
took & wife, chofe the hufband in the following 
manner. A circle of the Candidates for the Royal 
Favour was made in a publick place : the Prin- 
cefs, carrying a Golden Ball fet with Jewels in 
her hand, walked round the circle; and when fhe 
came to the man of her choice, fhe prefented the 
golden ball to him, and the marriage ceremony 
was foon after performed. EE | 
There is great probability, that this was the 
method at Tailtean; becaule a cuftom ftill pre- 
vails in the South of Ireland, of obliging the 
Bridegroom to produce his Golden Ball. On the 
fit day of May annually, a number of youths of 


(q) Farai, carnal copulation. y 5 Phara, Cognomen Pha- 
raoni, quoniam paffivé coivit. David De Pomis at. y or. 
Arab. afhar, concubens cum puella ita ut puella altera ftrepitum 
audiat! ! which is forbidden by the Sonna ef Maheumad!!t 
Arab. Ferej, pudenda tum maris tum famine. | 


both 
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both fexes go round the parifh, to .every couple 
marricd within the year, and oblige them to give 
a ball. This is ornamented with gold or filver 
lace; 1 have been affured, they fometimes ex- 
pended three guineas on this ornament. The balls 
are fufpended by a thread, in two hoops placed at 
right angles, decorated with feftoons of flowers : 
the hoops are faftened to the end of a long pole, 
and carried about in great folemnity, attended 
with finging, mufic and dancing. This cuftom 
is practifed particularly in the counties of Corke 
and Waterford. (r) See Pl. VIII. 


THE fourth Royal Seat erected by Tuatha 
Teachtmar, was the Palace of Teamair, commonly 
called Tara: it originally belonged to the pro- 
vince of Leinfter. Arabicé Zamoor, a Tower. 


(n) 'The folemnity of Beul was probably fixed on for this ce- 
remony, becaufe he was fuppofed to be the Author of Genera- 
tion. I have mentioned this ceremony in a former work, and 
then thought it was done in honour of Beul—as it was performed 
on the 3d day of May, i. e. the third day of Mi Beil tinne, the 
month of Beul’s folemnity, The ceremony in honour of the 
Sun is by throwing up a ball! called Sol. 

The Hill of Tailtean was named alfo Coibche, Ceannach, 
and Coibhchin. Tulach na Coibhchin, an Aonach Tailtean. 
(Cormac M'Cuillenan. Glofs.) Coibhce in Irifh fignifies a dow-. 
ry; but it certainly originates from the Perfian Kabeen, which 
fignifies the ratification of a marriage before a Judge, and alfo a 
marrlage-portion.— Hence it is evident that Tailtean derives 
from the Arabic Tailte a wife.—Ceannach fignifies merchan- 
dize, the fame as Aonac, whence the Enakim. 

The 
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. The Author of the Book of Leacan has pre- 
lerved a poem of Amergin's compofition, that 
confirms this conjecture: it not only fhews that 
Teambar was originally a tower, but that Mileadh, 
or Mileís, fignified the Commander of a fhip, as 
I have before obferved. Amergin was a Milefian, 
and one of the moft ancient of the Irifh Poets. 


Aenach Righ Teambrach 
Teamhar Tor tuathach 
Tuath mac Mileadh 

Mileadh longe Libearn. 


S 


i. €. 
Teamar’s King is noble, 
Teamar the Lordly Tower ; 
- Lords were Melefius’ fons, 
-Milefius of the Libearn fhip. 


Long and Libearn, in lrifh, fignify a houfe, 
habitation, fhip; Longe for Loingoir a failor : it 
may properly be tranflated Milefius Sailor of the 
Warlike Ship $ for N*392 Libernia in Chaldee is 
navis bellica. It is compounded of the Irifh Lea- 
bar long, and naci a fhip, to diftinguifh it from 
Gala or roundifh veffel, and not a Lybiis ita dici, 
as Ifidorus imagined; or from Liburnis, Illyridis 
populo, inter Iftriam & Dalmatiam, as Voffius 
thought. Long is a fhip or houfe in the Chinefe 
language. The fhip Grian of our Scythian Her- 
cules was a Libearn ; his tranfports were of Bolg 
or wattles covered with hides; hence the ftory of 
Geryon and his cows. Sec Ch. IV. 

In No. XIII. of the Collectanea, we gave a 
drawing of the great hall of Teamar or Tarab, 

Z . with 
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with the allowance of victuals to each clafs of men: 
we have fince found another ancient MS. which 
accurately defcribes this ceremony to have been 
the Great Annual Sacrifice, of which we fhall 
treat in chapter Religion: Diligent fearch has 
been made for the ruins of this magnificent build- 
ing, but not the veftige of the foundation can be 
found, though the country is open and well laid 
down in fields. | 

The {mall palace of Aichle, faid to be in its vi- 
cinity, to which fome of the Irifh monarchs re- 
tired, (as Lohora/p did to Balkh, when he refigned 
his crown to his fon Gu/ha/p) remains yet to be 
difcovered. Teamar being the place of general 
facrifice, religious men affembled there from all 
parts of the kingdom. The Monarch was to find 
beds and accommodation for all comers. Was 
not a thatched building with mud walls, accord- 
ing to the prefent mode of the country, fufficient 
for this purpofe. We know indeed it was alfo 
called Tara, a Phenician word, viz. NW Tara, 
i e. Palatium ampliffimum, but this palace was cer- 
tainly built of mud and fraw., the fire-tower and 
the altar appear to have been the only ftone-build- 
ings, and the remains of thefe are to be found. 

The Perfic and Arabic languages point out the 
name Tamur and Tamureh, fignifying a tower. 
Kuleh has the fame fignification ; and this I take 
to be the Aikle of the Irifh Seanachies. 

Tuathal Teachtmar. is faid to have been fo 
named from his courteous and gentle difpofition : 
Tuathal is pronounced Tuahal, and gives the fa. 
mily name of O”Tooles in Ireland. Teachtmar I 
fufpe& to be a corruption of Teahmar ; and Tuwel 
in Arabic is gentle. Tuwelet, gentleneís, benig- 

nity, 
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nity, couttefy, humanity. Teimur is a Perfian 
family-name, tranflated “Famerlane, fo that Tua. 
hal Teahmar is the courteous Tamerlane. To this 
let us add, that in Perfian Tellet is a wife, and 
Tyn a propofal, a lerious defign, love, affection; 
Teleb, a follower of women; and I think we can be 
at no lofs for the derivation of Tailtean, which 
Keating tells us took: its name from Tailte, the 
wife Luaigh Lamhfada, who was buried there. - 

From. all thefe circumitances it appears, that the 
ftory of ‘Tuathal Teachtmar is wrought up with 
Perfian materials; for at A. M. 3082, Keating 
tells us, that Teamhar was built by Ollamh Fodh- 
la: but he feemed willing to introduce as much 
of the Pagan cuftoms as he could, under one 
reign; and in truth he, has done it in a very con- 
fuled manner. 

In the fame manner he introduces the famous 
Fionn, A.D. 152. You find him again in 254, 
with his fon Oifhin ; and i in 435» Oifhin converics 
with: St, Patrick. ich Cn) . 

Fionn or Fiond was a conimon name —— 

Fiond Mac Cuil, or Fiond Mac Umhal or Mac 
Cumhal, for-he was entitled.to all thefe names, is 
a character drawn from the Perfian Asfendyar, fon 
of, Kifhtafb, or: Gherfhaíb, of the fabulous 
Pifhdadan dynafty.. He was furnamed Ruitan or 
Body of Brafs, on acount of his great firength, and 
is okka alluded to as one of the greateft heroes of 
Perfia. He never reigned, being killed in his 
father's lifetime by the famous Ru/tam,: ío much 
celebrated in their poems and romances, as the 
Perfian Hercules. (s) See Ch. IV. 


(s) D'Herbelot. Richardfon, 
Z 2 Sonaili, 
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Sonaili, fpeaking of the courage of Solimarr, 
fays, the fire of his wrath had melted the brazen 
body of Asfendyar, and changed the ftony heart 
of Sam into a heart of fiefh. | 
. Campian afferts that Find, or Fiond, was fur- 
named Roban, (he means Rothan, the 1 not found- 
ed) but this Keating denies. In a MS. of the 
Seabright colleétion I find him named Fiann-Ru- 
than, viz. Fiana-Ruthan Fiend an fo, i. €. Here is 
a lif of the Fiana, or, Chiefs of Fiann Ruiban; this 
ean be no other than the Ruitan of the Perfians. 
He is called Frond Mec Ciel, and his troops Cul- 
Fiana. - Cul fignifies defence, a defender, and is 
the fame as yer in Asfendyar. Fiond, or Fionn 
(nd founds as nn) fignifies troops, añ aflembly of 
men. Femi? in Perfic has the fame fignification. 

Fiann Erin or Fearg Feine Eirin, a kind of mili- 
train Ireland, to defend their coaft againft inva- 
ders, of whom Fionn Mac Cumhail ox Fingal was 
the. commander, concerning whom many fables 
have been written in fucceeding ages, and on 
which the poems of Fintt-gal and Temora are 
founded. (a) He was called Fiann Mac Cuil. (b) 
Feare Feine, fignifies the juf and liberal Guards or 
defenders; hence Feare or Fearg is a champion ; 
hence the Feridan Farrakb of the Perfians ; the 
E and liberal Feridun, one of their Pifhdadan 

ings. (e) N. B. Fingal fignifies Fin the foreign- 


(a) Shawe’s Irifh Ditt. 
- (b) O'Brian’s ditto. 

(c) Mac Umal fignifies the Man of Braís, like the Perfian Ru- 
itan. Mac Cumal, the Son of the Bold or Courageous ; and 
this correfponds to the name of Asfendyar's father, viz. Ger- 
Jfhafo, i. e. the Bold Horfe. 


er; 
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er; but I take Fingal to be à corruption of Fionn- 
gu) or Cul. 

The epithet 4s in As-Fend-yar, implies honour, 
dignity, majefty; itisthe Irth Eas, in Eafop, or 
KEafbo- a bifhop ; the Chaldee wrn Achar, Achs or 
Ahs, has the fame meaning. In Perfia it is either 
as or akha/h, fignifying price, value: the fame in 
Irifh, as Achs-al, an angel Agh, profperous, 
valuable: hence King wyywme  Achfuerus or 
Ahafuerus. Elth. ch. 1. v. 1. 

The Irih Frand or Fann, were diftinguifhed by 
feveral names, as Dar-Fionde, lar-Fionne, or Yar- 
Fionne, Gul-Fionne, &c. (d) The Perfians had 
the fame ; two of them are mentioned in fcripture. 
Efther 9. v. 3. And ali the EDT Achs- 
Dar-phenim helped the Jews. 3*5» Gulphin, 
Armorum genus: idem quod putamus effe, quod 
yn np Kulphin, Clave; literis palatinis 4 (G 
and p (K) inter fe commutatis. Efther 9, 5. * 
And in Daniel, ch. 5, v. 2. we have the Dar- 
Feine mentioned. Then Nebuchadnezzar the King 
fent to gather together the w*327 97 U/ miet Achs-Dar- 
Phenia, tranflated princes. Bochart thinks this title 
in Daniel is Perfian and not Chaldee. En tibi pauca 
è multis exemplis. Dan. 3. 2. leguntur quinque 
digniatum nomina meré Períica N*9t)337UnN 
Ahas-Dar-Phenaia, i. €. Satrape, Ec. (f) Da- 
vid de Pomis was better informed, Gul-Phenia, he 
fays, is derived from “3 Gul, tunica, toga, and 


(d) See Colleftanea, No. X. where 1 have given a wrong 


interpretation of the names, owing to the ignorance of the 
Commentators whom 1 copied 


(e) Lexicon Chaldaicum, a Schaaf. 
4f ) Bochart Geogr. Sacr. L. 1. 0. 15. 


"29 
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rmo Phenab, cuftodire, fervare. (g) lagree with 
this author, that Phenaia fignifies troops for de- 
fence of a country, or a crowned head, but I am 
inclined to think 'n1 Gul fpecifies the kind of fol- 
diers, i.e. fpear-men or Dart-men, for Gul in 
Chaldee is a Javelin. (h) We fíhall treat more 
particularly on this fubje&, under the chapter Mi- 
litary, and fhall only here obferve, that the Italian 
Fante, and the French Fantafin are derived from 
our Frana or Fionne. Icquez lays, Fantur, in the 
ancient languages of the North, fignified to guard, 
to fhoot the bow ; the word Infantry has the fame 
derivation in Irifh, viz. Fiana-troi, i. e. foldiers on 
foot. Sec a memoir of the author printed in the 
Archzologia of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, vol. vii. p. 277. 

The feabright MSS. before mentioned gives this 
defcription of our Fionn. “ Ife ropa Taoifeach 
** teaghali, agus ro pa Cean Deoradb, agus Ambus, 
* agus ceach Ceithirine la Cormac. Conadh friu fin 
** at bearat in daefcar fluagh Fianna Find.” i. e. he 
was a tall gigantick chief i. e. Taoifeach—<this 
is the Chinefe 7/, the Kalmuc Mongul Tajfbi, 


(g) Lex. Di&ion. extern. Hebr. 


(h) Kull or Gull in Arabic implies thofe wham a perfon main- 
tains, dome/licks ; a word we have changed into Giolla in Irifh, 
as Giolla Phadruic, Patrick's fervant, Giolla-cupan a cup- 
bearer, &e. ` | 

Fionn or Phionn as a proper name fignifies Prince, Chief, from 
pa Pann or Phan, Angulus, Exterior, plur. Pinnim, Pinnot, 
qued & metaph. fignificat Primores, Principes, Capita populi, 
(Tomaffin) ; hence Lar. Pinna angulus in muris: the Appenine 
Mountains, &c. hence the Med. Grzc. Mawaros : Banus, Sum- 
ma dignitas in Hungaria & Servia, ab hoc Pann vel Panan, An- 
guli, Proceres, Capita populi, (Tomaff. ut fupra.) 


the 
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the Tartar T/hauchs, the Turkifh Ti/chahi and the 
Perfian 74j./bab ; Arab. Tufh, power; Towifh, 
ftrength, alion.—Teaghali, Arabice Teghali, tall. 
Tegbellub, power, tyranny, oppreflion.  Erbabi 
teghellub, fuperiors, lords, mafters.) He was 
Cheann Deoradh, it fhould have been Dairidh, a 
common name in Ireland, forming Daire in the 
fingular, fignifying power, a chief. Cheann 
Daire in Arabic and Perfic, Khan-Dari, chief of 
chiefs. (i) He was Chcann Ambus, chief of the 
ftrong men: (k) <Ambas-ir, vel, hae ake a 
bold courageous ftrong man. In Perfian, Amazir, 
an undaunted men. Arab, 4ma/il, nobles, gran- 
dees. Perf. 4maj, butts for fhooting at with ar- 
rows ; Emzir, Ítronger. He was Cheann ceach 
Ceithirne, 1. €. chief of thofe that brandifh the 
fpear. (1) Arab. and Perf. Kbytar, a trembling 
{pear—alfo he who brandifhes it. Kbeteran, bran- 
difhing a fpear—of thefe he compofed a noble ar- 
my called the Fiana Find. 

The Perfian Asfendyar is grandfon of Loho- 
rafb; Fionn is the grandíon of Treine-mor, a 
mighty monarch. Asfendyar is killed by Ro/tam, 
in the caufe of buburam, an oppreflive tribute laid 
en the ftate; Fionn Mac Cuil oppoies the Boiromb, 


(i) Daire, a title of honour with the Perfians, fignifying king, 
£hief — (Richardfon's differtation on Eaftern Langu.) 

(k) Amhas, in the di&ionaries is tranflated a wild ungovern- 
able man, a madman; but it fignifes a foldier. "The | iber 
Lecanus fays, the Milefians fpent three days in landing their 
Am-us (foldiers.) Again, when the Milefians attempted to land 
at Inbhir Sgeine, the Tuatha Dadann, by force of magic fpells, 
drowned twelve women, four Amas, and four Giolla. (Leabar 
Leacan. fol, 13.) 

(1) Hence Ceitherneach or Keitherneach, a brave foldier. 
(Shawe's dict.) 


or 
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or royal tribute, laid on by the king of Leinfier. 
The Leabher Leacan, or book of Leacan, informs 
us, that Concedcathach entering Laighean, the 
Irifh name of Leiníter, (perhaps the country of 
Al-Ghian, i. e. Touran) Eocha Mac Ere Mac Eo- 
cha, (the Arjafp of Touran) refufed to pay the 
Boromba, fought the  Lagenians and defeated 
them. Conn flew a chief named Nuadba with his 
own hand.—Cormac Mac <Art flew no lefs than 
eleven kings of Laighan in forcing this Boromba, 
Breafal-Belach (m) refufed it to Cairbre Liffea- 
char, and this monarch offered to decide it in 
fingle combat. Breafal pofts away to Rind Ailitbre 
where Fionn refided, who immediately drew out 
his Fiana and came to Rofbroc, where dwelt Mo- 
lingluath, Ceallach and Braen, intimate friends of 
Fionn, Moling’s Coloquy with Fionn is pleafing 
and romantic: Fionn tells him, he has only fifty 
Righ Feine “generals,) and thirty Laoch (foldiers) 
under each Righ Feine ; but, that with this num- 
ber (1500) he means to fight the army of Carbre 
Liffeachar, rather than fubmit tothe Boromba. 
Fionn draws out his men, exercifes them in the 
valley of Rofbroc, and then fets loofe his hounds, 
calling the place Conar Cuain. Moling difpofes 
every thing about his houfe, in the fame order as 
is obferved at the royal palace of Tara: the mufic 
of the harp and pipe refounds from fide to fide. 
Maeledan, Elidan and Edan, having confidered 
of the Boromba, and refolved to reje& the pay- 
ment of it, Enan put on his ( Srudaidh frollda ) (n), 
(m) Breas al Balke, Breas, the King el Balac of Balkh in 


Bactriana, where reigned Lohorafp, &c. wn. Rex. 
(n) Sudar is the proper word—the Magi’s mantle. — See 


Hyde. 
Silken 
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filken mantles, faid the Afrionw, and blefled the 
Fejne. (0) | 

Fionn joined his forces next day to the army of 

the Lagenian king, and marching in a body to 
Cnambros, they there defeated Cairbre Liffeachar, 
though much fuperior in numbers, and flew gooo 
men. (p.) 
Keating, blundering on this paffage, makes the 
Feine of Ireland to amount to gooo men, and in- 
forms us that it was \t. Moling prevailed on the 
monarch to take off the Boromh tax ! 

The reader may by this form fome judgment 
of the great coincidence and affinity of the Irifh 
hiftory, with that of the Perfians. 

In the lift of Fionn's troops we find, 

Aille an Tuaran, i. e. Aille the Touranian. 

Find, ua Goibine Gou : i. e. Fiond fon of Goi- 
bine Gou, the famous blackímith of Perfian hií- 
tory. | 

Finally, he is called Sogen Fiond, viz. Sogen 
1. Fiond Mac Comuil; every one converfant in 
Oriental Hiftory knows, that Sagan is the name 
of a city and province of Touran or Tranfoxania ; 
i. e. Southern Scythia : the Perfians have foftened 
the nameto Giaganian (q), and therefore have the 
Irifh Bards very properly called bim Fion-gall or Fion 
the foreigner, and blended the fabulous hiftory of 
Fionn the Touranian with another celebrated 


(o) A modern Irifhman would tranflate Afrionz, maís; we 
have fhewn it was a word peculiar to the Perfian Magi, to ex- 
prefs the fervice in the Fire Tower, as well as the name of a Fire 
Tower. ‘Ti Afrionn is the rame for a chappel or mafs houfe, 
at this day. 

(p) Leabas Leacan fol. 

(q) See D’Herbeio:, a: Sagan, Saganak and Saganian, — 

champion 
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champion named Fionn Mac Cumal; we may 
fuppofe it was a name that never died, fince the 
time of the old Scythian or Perfian As-Fend- 
ar. 

: In a Romance called The Exploits of Cuchul- 
lin, we meet with the hiftory of the overthrow of 
Cyaxares the Mede, who was defeated by the Scy- 
thians before the walls of Nin or Nineve, when 
he was befieging that place. This defeat, which 
happened 634 years before Chrift, put the Scy- 
thians into poffeffion of all Affyria, to which they 
gave Kings for 28 years: All profane hiftorians 
place them in Affyria at that period; and there- 
fore Jeremiah, in recounting the nations that God 
would bring againít Judæa, omits the Affyrians ; 
for thefe fouthern Scythians had always dealt well 
with the Jews, to ufe the words of Macabees. 
The Scythians had defeated the joint forces of 
Cyaxares and Nebuchadnezzar, that Nebuchado- 
nofor, Bakhtnoflar or Gudarz, who was the 
fcourge of the Jews, and as inveterate an enemy 
of our Scythians and Touranians, driving them 
from Dor and Scythopolis into Tyre, and from 
thence to Spain, together with the 1 yrians. 

The Greeks tell us, that Cyaxares flew the Scy- 
thian Chiefs at a feaft, to which he had invited 
them: but the Eaftern Writers are all filent on 
this head. It feems more probable, fays Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, that the Scythians were compelled by 
force to re-pafs the Oxus into Touran : and, adds 
this learned Oriental Hiftorian, the Greeks make 
them retire beyond Colchis and Iberia, confound- 
ing, as ufual, the Oriental with the Northern 
Scythians ; but we need not wonder at the mil- 

takes 
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takes of fuch writers, who have made Varanes out 
of the name Beharam. (b) 

In the fame manner have they blundered, in 
calling the Tyrians Pheenicians, miftaking our 
Scythian Fenoice, who dwelt on the coaft of the 
Mediterranean and at Scythopolis, for the Cana- 
anites ; the Septuagint followed the Claflic Hifto- 
rians, and hence arife fuch miftakes as are not 
eafily reconciled ; hence alfo flows that great va- 
riety of alphabets attributed to the Pheenicians as 
"Tyrians, which makes a celebrated Medallift ex- 
claií, “ No probable alphabet or interpretation 
s< has yet been given of the Punic language.” (c) 

But, can any fenfible man think it poffible, that 
fuch a vaft body of victorious Scythians could be 
maflacred by Cyaxares at a feaft, by making them 
drunk; or is it probable that Nebuchadnezzar 
would invite them to fettle in his dominions, as 
the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory conje&ure, 
becaufe the Babylonians had never been a match 
for the ZEgyptians, till after the expulfion of the 
Scythians by Cyaxares. The Babylonian Prince 
was always their moft bitter enemy : he had been 
beaten by them in Touran, under their King Afra- 
fiab (i. e. father of the Farfi or Perfians) :—he had 
been overcome by them, when he called to his 
aid all Media under Cyaxares ;—no wonder then 
that he purfued them and the Tyrians to the ex- 
tremity of the globe, even to Spain, from whence 
he routed them, till they fled to the Britannic 
Ifles. | 


(b) Hiftory of Perfia, p. 47. E 
(c) Perkington, Eff. on Medals, p. 127. 
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The Irifh Romance mentioning the conqueft of 
Cyaxares and the taking of Nin, is in the follow- 
ing words :—Speaking of Cuchullan's march to- 
wards Nin, * Do fiut tri chaech oc fuidi, agus 
“ briftean triocha carpthi and belach Ninne iar: 
* as ainm na maidm fin co brath, Atanig Cu- 
** cullan fon Achifrax conitapadh froech do cuir- 
<< eathar for tir; bearaid a muinter acholand 
** comboi ifin dunad. Athfroeich is ainm in atha 
* fin co brath. Is andfind nancatar cruiti cain 
“ bile Oeafruaid dian orfidead, indarleofom ba- 
* duto fcelaib foru Cucullan." i. e. In the way 
to Nin, Cucullan met three blind men, fitting in 
the road : they were the caufe of his breaking 20 
chariots ; the name of the place where this battle 
was fought is Belach Ninn to this day. Then Cu- 
cullan fell on Achifrax with furious wrath to drive 
him out of the country: the main body of his 
forces fled precipitately from the fortrefs :—the 
name of the place where that battle was fought is 
Athfroech. Then came the fweet-mouthed harpers 
of Ofrhoe, to play on their inftruments, and to 
record in ftory the feats of Cucullan. 

Nin is the name of Nineve ; Nin feu Nae, quz 
a propheta Jonah ftylo Byblico vocatur Nineve, 
pro iTO 1*3 Nin-neve, i. c. Nini habitatio. (d) 

. Achifrax, i, e. illuftrious prince, the fame as 

Cai-achs-ris, or Caiaxers, whence Cyaxares of the 
Greeks, all mere titles; thus yuri Achfuar of 
the Perfians is fometimes written 'Ofvap & Opkiap & 
'O“vapus vel Acfuaros, feu apud Biblicos ‘Acusipe, 
Affuerus, as the learned Hyde obferves.— Thus 
alfo the Irifh write Gafander, the Perfians Sacan- 
dar, and the Greeks and Latins Alexander. 

(d) Hyde, Rel. Vet. Perf. p. 4a. i 

t 
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It has been the wonder of ages, what became 
of this vaft body of Scythians after this defeat. 
Some undoubtedly fled northward to Touran, 
where their defcendants ftill. remain; but none 
re-paffed the Chains of Caucafus: for ages the 
Southern Scythians or Perfians had been at war 
with the Northern Scythians, reprelenting them as 
Demons, and always refpecting them as Barba- 
rians. Others fled to Dor and the borders of the 
Mediterranean, from whence they paffed to Si- 
cily, to Spain, and to Ireland. Others fled to 
Tyre and Scythopolis, and were at length obliged 
to take the fame route. In 634th year before 
Chrift they defeated Cyaxares before Nin;. in 
624 they invaded Medja and Lydia; in 596 the 
werc expelled from Afia; and in 571 Nebuchad- 
nezzar took Tyre, and gave them and the fy- 
rians a general routing. 

Another proof of an Oriental colony in Ireland, 
may be drawn from the great affinity of the old 
Trifh with the Sanfcrite or Hindoftan language, 
particularly in theological terms; a ftrong proof, 
in our opinion, of the Bramins deriving theit 
origin from the Tuatha Dadann of Irifh hiftory, 
being a mixture of the Southern Scythians with 
the Dedanites of Chåldæa :—To mention a few: 


+4 yo 


Brimha, 
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Brimha wifdom, one of Brom wifdom, whence 
the principal attri- Brumaire a Pedant, 
butes of the Supreme  Bramin a Magus 
Being | 


Senaffey: a fet of nnd: Scannfar, alfo a chanter, 
-cant pbilofophers who Sannas holy 
forfake all worldly actions " 


Beda a book of divinity Béd 


and fciences 
Shaftar the fame - ... Sheifter, Seis 
Narud reafon Nard | 


Om an emblem f the kid Uam, Owim 
. Deity 


The Sancrit word implies a myftic emblem of 
the Deity, and is forbidden to be pronounced but 
in filence. The Irifh word fignifies fear, terror, 


and is derived from the Chaldee CN Alam, for- 


midabilis, of tlie fame fignification as. the Cab- 
- baliftical N53& egla, Irifh eagla, fear, terror. 
Hence in Hebrew Ema, Emata, ‘terror, plur. 
Emota, Idola quafi Terricula: and’ in Jerem. c. 
50. v. 38. Aimim, Idola, Gigarites, ' Quafi terrifici, 
[rifh Amh. Hence the divine Oifhin of the Perfi- 
fians, Guebres and Irifh, is called Mac Om. 


Oofana or Sookra, the Uifean the Fallen Angel, 
Preceptor of Evil Spi- the humbled one, otber- 
rits wife called Socrai or 

Socraidh, i. e. Legion 


Sat 
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Sat a name of Brahm Seathar God 
Obatar bah Beter-leach the Old Law, 


the Old Tefament ; A- 
rabice Betarick a Pa- 
triarch 


The Obatar bah is written in a language now 
obfolete: few Brahmins pretend to read it, whe- 
ther from its antiquity or being in an uncommon 
diale&t of the Shanfcrite, is hard to determine. 
Obatar bah fignifies the ancient, good. 


Mohat matter Mathar 
Dewta Heaven Nuathai 
Omrah a Noble Amra 
Mucht abjorbed  Mauċhd 
Mun ¿ntelled? Mein 


Krifhen one of the thou- Krifhean. "— M 
_fand names of God, 
from Krith giving, ana 
Joy 
Surg heaven . Soirke p celeftial light 
Gnan, Gneya, Parce- Gnatk, Gna, Picar a 
gnata, wifdom, the fu- 
perintending fpirit of 


wifdom 
Varoon God of the ocean Fear-own, Posición 
Nark Hell Nearac miferable 


Y6g mental application in Ogh, Oighe 
Spiritual things 
Moha 
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Moha folly ` Madha 
Karma tbe creative quu- 2. Crom-cruath the 
lity of Krifhna Deity of the Iri 
cruath frgnifies ani image 
a likencjs, &c. 


Véd learning, the Sacred Fcad, fiod, fadh, Jeerninz 
volumes 

Vethnoo the Deity in bis Belícnádh, beafcna 
preferving quality 

Pavak the God of fire ` Bavac, i. e. badhbhca 

Méroo the North-pole of Mir the fummit of a bigh 
the terreftrial globe, mountain, Mir-ghart the 
fabled by poets to be the North- fynonimota 
higheft mountain . in the to which is Mol the fum- 
world - ^ mit, Mulghart the Nortb 

` polke 

kt is very rematkable that Méroo in the San- 

crite, and Mol in the Irith, do both fignify an 


axis; as in Irifh Mol Mailing, the axis or beam 
that fets a mill in motion. 


Bhreegoo one of tbe frf- Brig Nature, Brighid t the 
created beings, produse  Goddefs. prefiding over 
ed from the mind of poetry, &c. 

Brahma 


Gandarvs the celefial An Gein the holy Ones, 
Choirs, the Gandarv Gem«do-charbhadh tbe 
of the painted chariot boly Ones of the chariet 


Garoor a bird fabled to Carour 
be of a wonderful fize 


Greefhma 
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Greefhma ot feafon = Gris-mi ` 


The above are taken from Mr. Holwell’s differ- 
tation on the Brahmins in Dowe’s Hindoftan, and 
from the Bhegvat-Geeta of Mr. Wilkins. . A gen- 
tleman very well fkilled in the Hindoftanic lan- 
guage is now about collecting whatever has been 
written on the Sancrite ; from his knowledge and 
labours we may expe& to find ‘more informati- 
on. (a) In the mean time we have made a colla- 
tion with the Irifh and Hindoftanic from the fmall 
vocabulary given of that language by the learned 
Millius. (b). IR 7 . 


HINDOSTANIC. IRISH. 
Auwte prefent, arrived Ata 
Andelha blind Dall 
Alla God . All 
Atfaki/frifo —— - Fakt 
Atfac confederacy ' Taovac 
Adznaha a@ Guardian Snadhadh . 

Angel 
Aagh fire E Daigh | 
Ardzaha a requejt Seafadh 
Amtalah plenitudo Umtola 


(a) Mr. Marfden, author of the hiftory of Sumatra. | 
(b) Differt, Seleótz varia, S. Litter. $e Antiq. Orientis Capi 
Cxpon. p. $10. ; ; 


Aa | Angoer 
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Angoer a grape 
Bharteje addition 
Baarkardi opprefiox 
Backra a ram 
Brooffa flattery 


Batharah an enemy 
Baxus a gift 
Beetha a deughter 
Baap father 

Buch poor, hungry 
Badel a flying cloud 
Circa, /barp, four 
Charabai de/truction 
Cifla lead . 
Dhaayn magick 
Dall a journey, road 
Dufik fubmerfion 
Dafah mifchievous 
Duchirie fickne/s 


12158. 


Boc a he-goat 


Brafa, whence Brafailte 4 
| panegyrick 

Biothbhadh 

Bifeach increafe 

Bitha 

Papa dominus 

Bocht 


 Baidh undulation 


Geir 
Cearb 
Ceas, ore 
Dan (c) 
Dull, do 
Deafca 
Dafidh 
Doghra 


Dijoettha vulgar, a lyar Siotta 


Derriauw the fea 


Treara 


(c) Hence the Danu Dani (+37 137) of the Chaldees. Verba 
ficta incantantium, See Buxtqrf's Lex. 


Dulatah 
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Dulatah finery 
Dhoed milk 
Derwasje a door 
Dzam a church 
- Degga revenge, deceit 

_ Diuche pain, grief - 
Duchie fick 
Din 2 day 
Dulath wealth 
Danab difolution 
Dhanth a tooth 
Dzazada /atisfied 
Dsjaar a tree 


Dsjunatje antiquity 
Dilgirie affiction 
Dollothja multitude 
Dsjothja a denying 
Elaas a///tance 


Trish. 
Diollait 
Geat 
Doras 
Daimh 
Diogan 
Diuc 
Diughe 
Mai-den morning 


Dual hereditary wealth 


Dionafa 
Safadh B 


Dair an oak, Garran 4 
grove | 


Seanda, Seanaois 


Doilgheas 
Tollaibte 


= Diofatha 


Lais, Luis (d) | 


Farka a divifion, boun- Fairke a Bifbop’s fee, Fai- 


dary 


rig a parifh, ecclefiaffi- 


cal boundaries 


(d) Hence the intrument called Lewis, to lift great ftones 


with; hence Luis a hand. 


^ 


Aaa Fruíta 
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Frufta an Angel 
Farazie climbing 
Foel a flower 
Felachun.a fling 
Faidah u/ury 
Farar /wift of flight 


Fearafat intellectus 
Fekr poverty 
Galbah vidforious 
Ghaoj a cow 


Ghedderria a /hepherd 
Ghaam pagus | 
Garriebah mifery 
Gaal the cheek 
Goedha medulla 
Ghofsjaal /port 

Ghazi a judge 

Guffa indignation 

Gaas vegetation, grafs 
Ghaftaja a defect 
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Freafdal a Guardian Angel 


Freafgadh 
Foillear 
Farlacan a caf 
Fuidir 


Hence Fearan a queef, 


Feorog a /quirrel, Fi- 
oreun an eagle, &c. &c. 
Foras 
Bocrac a beggar 
Galbuaidh 
Agh, Gavnach a /?ripprr, 
Shed a milch cow 
Aodhaire 


Tuam, Gragan 


 Amh-gar 


Giall 
Giodhar 
Giuttal 
Cuifon 


Ghab- 
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Ghabhendari karrem to Gabhan cuirim : 
put into prifon 
N. B. Karrem is the Irifh aflive verb Cuirim. 


Ghetterie a griddle Griothaire 


Gauwe a fong Gauv, gabh sj 

Gopia the Mufes Gubha 

Garriwan a horfe-driver Gabharan 

Ghenda /and . Gaine 

Ghawar a bu/bandman Gavaltuidhe 

Guntha the knee Glunn 

Gerrara an abyf Gaireadh 

Gorra a borfe Gour, Gabhar 

Ghaflie, a borfe .  Gaile chivalry 

Haweli a building Bala, Tog-valah, a builder 

Hakma order _ Eagar, Eagma 

Ihlakah laughter Leacadh 

Koyla coals . Gual 

Kelam a word Giolam prating, Clampar | 
wrangling 

Kiera a moth — Keerog 

Kerba gum Craoib 

Kebr a fepulchre Cabra — 

Kota a canal, a well Cuite 

Kabifter a poet Cabaifter, a rebearfer, a 
prattling fellow 


Kannah 
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Kannah a /on's wife 
Kanuna law 
Kaar labour 


Karuwa bitter 
Kafaita judicium 
Kabin a dowry 
Kauwe meat 

| Kamaan a bow 


Karbat kindred 


Kolleti an opening 
Katia a band, troop 
Khaan bras ——— 
Koona an angle 
Laatje a faf 

Loo, lizbt, flame 


Lafchkarje an army 
Loemnie a fox 
Look the people 
Laer a hog 

Loeth rapine | 


InisH. 
Mac Koinne 
Canoin, Perf. Kanun 


Keard a mechanic, Frea- 
kar labour 


Geire 
Coi-fatuam 
Coibce 
Coth, Caw 


Camán, alfo a crooked bat 
or burling club 


Craob, bence Craob-fgcul 
genealogy 


Ofcuilte 

Cath 

Crón, Bán, copper 

Cuine | 

Slat 

Lo the day, Loom a flame, 
Lua-carn a lamp, Logh 
divine fire 

Lufcuraidh 

Leoman a lion 

Euchd 

Lia 


Lot 


Madha 
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Madha the tomach ^  Maodal 
Mecía a table | Mios a dib =... ... 
Maa mother . -. Mathar (e) 


Molla Ludi magifter Mo-ollamh, Per/. Mú-al- 
lim | 


Mart amar | Mart male 
Moeret an image | Afrait 

Meyuwa fruit Ma, Math, Meas 
Maffa Drutikennefs Meifce 

Maethaje fane; —  Meathach 


Mizbechah an altar Mias 
Madetkarre a prop |  Maide-cuire 


Nimmaas an oration ‘Neimheadh 
Nafieckje a congregation Nafadh — 
Nalafch a groan Anal-ofna 
Nicknami of geed fame Neoch-ainim 
Naom a name Ainim | 
Noer Aurora Noir, Anoir 


(ey Broder, Moder, are riot German words introduced into 
the Perfian language, as many have thought ; they all proceed 
from the original Hibernian or Scythian root Athar, am origin, 
a principal, ftrength, power, Lord : whenc Athar, F ather, Am- 
athair, Ma-athair, the wóman df the Athar, the Motkér.  Bat- 
athair the Son of the Athar, Brother ; Bith-athair, the ag 
ter of the Athar; whence Biuther and Piuthar 2 fet, XC, 
Arabic? Atraf, fathers, brothers, uncles; alfo the mof noble: 
Atret, a progeny. — . 

Pifde 
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Pifde a worm 


Paegamber a prophet 


Peyffa money 
Paun the foot — 
Patsjera Weft 


IRISH. . 


. Piafd 
-Phaigh 


Piofa 
Bunni 


Phatfiar Wef, Phaitfe 


South, Phathuag North 


N. B. Pe in 1 Chinefe i is the North-point. 


Pattha a nerve 


l Pheith 


Pohara a fountain, fpring Bior, Phior-uifce /pring- 


Paffaric a fore 
Peeaar love ' 

Pani water 

Rachna chopping 
Raath night 

Soel a point, a needle 
Sjoanna youth 
Sjieuwte age, life ' 


water, Phior-tobar a 
Jpring-well 


Pafcairt 


Pairt 


‘Bann . 


Racan 
Raigh 


Soigh a dart 
Searn 
.». Saoth 


Schehetki a bee, Saeth Seitce, Saith a fwarm 


honey 
Sucka dry ' 
Sonnie hearing 


Sioc 
Son found 


Saheb a Lord, Souba a Seibte a General 


— General 


Sachtje 
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Sachtje bardne/s 
Schahar exile 
Sulat /frength 
Safaje mirth 
Salfelah genealogy 
Saatdien a week - 
Sirah a road 
Sjoanna youth 
Sjehaas a /hip 


Sada, Tfia, a Prince 


Sidah veni/on 
Sabbes green 
Solla peace 
Toendi the Navel 
Tfua younge? — | 
"Terkarrie pot-herbs 
"Taaeta obedience - 
Tahieb a phyfician 
Thyaand luna 
Terrief praife 
Tafhr interpretation 
Techafi horror 
Tulad generatio 


InisH. 
Siocaithe 
Seachar 
Slait 
Suva, Subhares 
Siol, Sail-fiola 
Seaman 
Sraid 
Searn 
Efs, Si-Efs 
Suidh, Toife 
Sidh, Sith 
Sabha /orrel 
Sihal | 
Inde, | > 
Sofar - | 
Teirkie 
Teite, Deide 
Teibe E 
Cann Juna plena 
Taireadh 
Taivreadh 
Faitcheas 


Laid, Genca-laid, Lai- 
dim to bring fortb, An- 
glicé to lay-in | 

Taalima 
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Taalima learning . Ollamh 
Tookrie wattles, pannier Tocar 
Tsjekney fat, full Tigheacht _ 
Tsjoeleja going away Siula, Sligha f 


Tsjolte walking. Siulta 
Waih good Waih, Mhaith . 
Zahak foolifh . . Seachain 


The laft argument we fhall produce tit favour of 
an Oriental Colony fettlirig in Ireland, ts frons the 
words Clan and Baile, both which fignify a colo- 
ny ; we hall dwell particularly on thefe words, be- 
caufe they have not been admitted inte any of the 
Celtic dialects. 

Clann fignifies a number of families of the fame 
tribe, dwelling together; it is the Osientat pop 
Klan, congregationes ; a word that pafled with 
our Scythian Hercules into Italy when be fettled 
at Croton: hence we find Amadutius, im his Lexi- 
con Vocarum Etrufearum, p. 69, explains Efand 
by Natus, filius; Dempfter wildly derives it from 
the river Clanus in Etruria, becaufe the word 
Clann happened to be found on art irifetirion dii 
covered near that river ; he is corrected. by Amz- 
dutius, and before him by Pafferus. | 

Baille is of more extenfive fignification 3 it im- 
plies a congregation. of mixed tribes; hehce it 
fignifies a town, a village, a fettlement, a colony. 
The names of every fettlement of this kiñd in Ire- 
land; has Baille (or Bally) prefixed : hence Bai- 
ligheachd, a province, a diftri&, a Bailiwick. 

It 
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It is the Arabick Balad, a province. Urbe, oppi- 
dum, domus : the name of Mecca. (a) : 

Y. Bapt. Paferi has given fuch an ample expla- 
nation of Bal, as a Phenician word of the fame 
fignification with our Baile ; we fhall prefent the 
reader with his remarks, taken from his Effay De 
nummo aereo Balleorum, printed in the Symbole Litt. 
Opufcul—Florent, vol. 4,————— 66 Quod unum 
certum eft, multa fuere toto orbe terrarum civita- 
tes, que hoc nomine ditt funt, vel ab ejufdem 
origine paululum perturbatur denominationem 
acceperunt. Nam preter Macedonicam Ballam 
& Belam Phenicie, czxterafque plurimas, quas 
in Africa recenfuimus, hac nobis apud Autores 
vel primo oblutu occurrerunt : 


Ballata, in Mefopotamia. 
Balagea, in Arabia. 
Balatea, in Arab. 
Balifbega, in Armenia. 
Ballenz, in Phrygia. 
Ballera, in Hifpania.. 
Balliace, in Illyrico. 
Balacri, in Oriente. 
Balangre, in Cyrenaica. 
Balaretanus, in Africa. 
Balbura, in Lycia. 
Balcea, in Teutrania. 
Balefium, in Meffapia. 
Ballania, in Phznicia. 
Baltia Oceani infula. 
Balfa,. in Cyrene. 
Balbia opp. Brütiorum. 
Balari, in Sardinia. 

(ay Golius. 


Quod 
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Quod vero ad Balam feu Ballam fpectat, cæteraf- 
que quas recenfuimus urbes, quibus una fuiffe vi- 
detur origo nominis, illa fi quid  reété fentio, mi- 
nime a Greco eft, nam BAAAQ jaculor, nullam 
mihi ingerit imaginem, quz in urbium fundatione 
nomen illis effecerit; nempe hzc vel a conditione, 
velab eorum religione, feu a loci natura, demum 
ab auguriis petebantur. Putamur potius Ballam 
feu Balam efle a radice 522 (Ball) mifcere feu con- 
fundere, qua notio optimé conveniebat urbibus 
ilis, que a multorum populorum una coéuntiuin 
concurfu fuerunt conftitutz, ut omen faceret con- 
cordiz, quemadmodum omnibus par gratia refe- 
rebatur. Hanc ipfam ideam explicat nobis vox 
medio zvo frequenter ufitata ad oppida denomi- 
nanda, que ex multis una confluentibus incolis 
conftituta funt. Quia vero in urbium fundatione 
hzc populorum commixtio fzpe accidebat, huic a 
lingua, que omnibus tunc communis erat, inde 
nomen Ballae, feu Balae, factum fuiffe exifti- 
mo.” | 

Paflerus has certainly given us the true meaning 
of this word; hence in the Chaldzan language 
sion Bol-fuph nomen proprium loci in Babylo- 
nia ubi confufus fuit fermo, which was afterwards 
named Borfoph; whence the adage Ex quznam 
terra es? Fo Naw de Borfoph—Ne dicas mihi 
fic, fed de mo ^3 Bolfuph, nam ibi confudit deus 
labium univerfeterrz. (b) 

In like manner the Latins formed the word 
Urb: from 3*3» Oreb, mixtio, mifcellanea turba, 
minus apté ergo Latini duxerant Urbs, ab Urvo, 
i. e. ab aratri curvatura circumdu&i. (Tomafhin.) 


(b) Vide Beres-rabba. Sect, 38. 
The 


A | 


! 
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The word Bali never entered the Celtic diale& : 
it was caught at by a Welíh author, who is cor- 
rected by Dr. Davies in his Welfh dictionary. (c) 
Bala, fays he, is caput fluminis é lacu fluentis. 
The Do&or may be right with refpe& to his own 
diale&, but in the Irifh and Pheenician, it has a 
contrary meaning ; when applied to a river, it de- 
rives from another word, viz. ^33 Beol, Phan. and 
Beol, Irifh, the mouth : the embouchure of a river, the 
exit into the fea, where meeting an oppofite cur- 
rent, the water ftagnates for a while and depofits 
- great banks of fand, which are called Bela, and 
Bull, as Beal-feafda, now Belfaft. Bela at the 
mouth of the Shannon: the North and South 
Bulls of Dublin harbour. (d) — | 

Ball fignifying a town, acity, a mixture of peo- 
ple, is common to moft oriental nations, as 


Bala, a town. Tartar Dialed. 

Z-bal, a habitation. Hebrew. 

Bala, an inhabitant. Malayan. 

Bal-gafum, a town. Tartar Calmuc. 
. Balagan, a houfe. Tartar-Jakut. 

Balli, a temple. Malabar. 

Palle, a village. Talenga. 


Jt is the Etruícan Vola or Vela, fometimes writ- 
ten Velia, i. e. oppidum, aut Arx. Hence Vola- 
terra, Volcae, Volumnius, Voltumna, Velfinium, 
Felfina, Veletras, Velabrum, Velia, &c. &c. See 
Amadutius, Lex. Voc. Etrufcarum. 


(c) Price tranflates Bala Pagus ; fed qua ratione hoc dicat 
non video, nifi exiftimat fieri a Lat. Villa. Davies. 

(d) Hence Punicé & Arabice y52 bela eft aque vortex, quo 
naves abforbentur. Bochart. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. SECT L 


L Of Paganifm in General. General plan of Ido. 
latry, formed before the difperfton. 


IL Of the Pagan Religion of tbe Ancient Erih. 


T isampofhible to draw any Arguments of the 
affinity of one pagan nation with another ; be- 
caufe there was evidently one general principle uni- 
verfally adopted by all pagan nations throughout 
the world. A good and a bad Genius; a media- 
tor between ; the worfhip of the Sun, Moon, and 
Heavenly hoft, of the Elements and of Angels that 
prefided over the Elements, conftitutes the Religi- 
on of all pagan Nations: to which we may add, 
that their philofophers and priefts acknowledged 
one invifible ¡13 Jah or Effence, that governed the 

reft. | 
"^ From fome local additaments, from the names 
of Deities, of Priefts, Sacrificators, and from the 
fixed Feftivals, fome idea may be formed, but of 
thefe there muft appear an uniform Syftem, be- 
caufe the principles of all Idolaters having been the 
fame originally, it was matter of complacence in 
one nation to adopt the name of the attribute of 
any Deity, in a foreign tongue ; and when they 
did not thoroughly underítand the name, they 
l were 
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were fo fure of being in the right, that they named 
the Deity, the Deus ignotus, — | 
if the general principles of Idolatry are the fame 
with all Pagan Nations, and I think it is pretty 
dear they are fo, it is the ftrongeft confirmation 
of the words of the divine and infpired Mofes, 
who informs us, that at one time after the Flood, 
all mankind were together in one place, of one 
Speech, (and of one religion, for fo 1 underftand 
the Text.) And that all apoftatized from the 
True God, excepting one family, who did Heber, 
i. e. fecede from, or depart, and Peleg i. e. divide 
(in opinion) from the reft, and on which account, 
mankind were divided throughout the Earth. 
Whilft the aforefaid family of Heber did continue 
in the true faith, and in the fame place. Non du- 
bitandum nec diffitendum quin Eber ejufque fami- 
lía Orthodoxiam tenuerint. (a) And this agrees 
with the opinion of moft of the Rabbins, and 
other learned men. Cham veró primus fuit qui 
invenit Jdo/a arte fabrefaéta, & primus qui in mun- 
dum introduxit fervitutem alienam & docuit ho- 
mines familie fub cultum ignis. (b) 
Tempore Phaleghi zdificata fuiffe templa & in 
eis Principum Statuas pro diis adoratas fuifle. (c) So 
that from the days of Cham's abominable inventi- 
on to the days of Pheleg, mankind were jarring 


Q Hyde, Vet. Rel. Perf. p. 55. 
(b) In L. Magghon haggiborim, i. e, Scutum fortium. Kirch. 
Obelifc. Pamph. p. 14.— And with this opinion agrees the Ara- 
bian Abeneph. Fuit autem Cham filius Noz & primus oftendit 
cultum Idolorum & in mundum primus introduxit Magicas artes 
& nomen ejus Zorafter, ipfe Adris fecundus, hoc eft Ignifperpe- 
tuus. Lib de facr. Hift. Egypt. 
(c) V. Beda in Chronico. 


and 
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and quarrelling about this falfe religion, till being 
fixed, probably by Royal mandate, they did di- 
vide and fcatter over the earth, carrying with them 
onc and the fame Religion. 

There muft have been fome general plan or 
fcheme of Idolatry, with refpe& both of philofo- 
phy and worfhip, agreed on in the main, among 
the headg of the heathen tribes, before their difper- 
fron. (d) For, if they had gone off believers, as 
Ab. Plucbe fuppofes them to have done, they would 
have continued fo: Or, if after their new fettle- 
ments made, they had changed their religion or 
philofophy, it would have been impoffible for pa- 
ganiím to have retained fo many mutual /¿keneffes 
and agreements, as we find it to have had in the 
main, all the world over: becaufe, the feveral 
Colonies falling off by themfelves, (as Ab. Pluche 
fuppofes the Egyptians to have done) each would 
have invented a religion and philofophy for them- 
felves, as unlike thofe of others, as were their fe- 
veral faces, languages, and charaders of writ- 
ing. (c) | 

But, 


(d) Holloway. 

(e) The Revd. Mr. Jackfon obferves, it is the glory and bap- 
pineís of the ancient Chinefe, that they were entirely free from 
Idolatry, when all the known Kingdoms of the world befides 
were corrupted in it. He grounds his affertion on a paffage of 
Martinius, that they were not allowed to make any Image of the 
fupreme God, or of the miniftring Spirits. _(Chronology, V. 2. 
p.416.) (Martinius, L. 1. p. 11.) We have ihewn from as 
good anthority, that they reprefented the Great God by the 
MuSp@ or Muidhr of the Irifh and Mahoody of the Gentoos— 
this was the general image or figure of the Generative faculty, 
revolver, &c. it was univerfal, and part of the original Babylo- 
nifh Syfteme=The Egyptian Obelifk was of this conoce 

" t 
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But, we fee the fact to have been far otherwife : 
The general Outlines or Lineaments of all paga- 
mifm in the world, the Egyptian and all others, 
are reducible to one or two common originals, 
which, therefore, muft have been ftruck out in 
common, by a joint confent among them, before 
their grand difperfion ; and confequently, the Ido- 
latry fince found in each nation, muft have been 
prior to its fettlement as a nation ; and therefore 
the Egyptians muft have been the fame Idolaters, 
(excepting fome occafonal and local additaments, 
common to all nations) before they were Egypti- 
ans, I mean before they fettled in the provinces . 
about the Nile, as after; and this in fome mea- 
fure accounts for their feftivals and names of the 
celeftial figns, not correfponding to their language, 
or to their meridian, but to thofe of the place they 
departed from originally, where all Idolatry took 
its rife, of which we fhall fay more, when treating 
of the 4fironomy of the ancient Irifh. 

Hence, as that ingenious and learned writer on 
Paganifm, Le Baron de Sainte Croix, obferves, ** in 
proportion as we look back into the firft Epocha of 
Paganifm, the number of divinities diminifh,” 
that is, the principles become in general the fame. 
~—Des pratiques plus fimple anencent leur nouvau- 
t&,——cn matiere de Religion, les hommes ajoutent 
tojours, & ne retranchent jamais. D'abord on y 
adora xm Etre invifible, immortal, mais affiftant, 


It ts to be found amongít all nations, and in every part of the 
Globe. Fohi (who wasa Scythian) taught the Chinefe ro offer 
Sacrifices at the two Solítices, to Xan- Ti, the Supreme Spirit. — 
(Du Halde Hift. Chin. V. 3. p. 22. 

B b & prefent 
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& prefent par tout; auquel on donna le nom de 
Ph-Ta. (f) | 

It is true, the Gentiles did carry with them, at 
the difperfion, this name of the Effence, but that 
does not confirm Ab. Pluche's, or Sir I. Newton's 
Syftem, that they went away true believers. One 
invifible fupreme is acknowledged by all the Hea- 
thens, and it is remarkable that the original ¿y 
Jah is the name by which all Heathen nations ac- 
knowledged this Effence from one end of the 
Globe to the other. The firft Letter in the word 
is * Jod, which is founded by all Orientalifts 77od, 
hence ¡1% is pronounced Tjah i. e. He who is. 

Quand les langues furent divisées, & que la dif- 
perfion fe fit, chaque famille emporta fes myfteres, 
& fa religion, & retint prefque tous les anciens ter- 
mes confacrez dans les myfteres, i. e. When the 
languages were divided and the difperfion took 
place, each tribe carried with them their myfteries 
and religion, and almoft all retained tbe ancient terms 
of tbe facred myfleries. (g) 

Hence we find p^ Tjah. He who is, frft caufe, 
Effence, pronounced by the Chinefe and Japonefe 
Tiand 7/. (h) The Egyptians prefixed the Arti- 
cle of their diale&t to it, viz. 4 or Ph. and wrote it 
Phta, though er according to the proper force of 
their letters rather founds Phdei. But, as a con- 


(f) Memoirs de la Relig. fecrete des anciens peuple. 

Ph-Ta, isthe Tja, with the Egyptian Article prefixed. The 
divine emanation from the Father was called rib Phathah, i. 
e. the Revelation, the word fignihes aperuit. 

.(g) Jurieu Hift. Critique. de l'Eglife, p. 527. 

(h) Mihi videtur verifimile per fummum iniperatorem Xang- 

Ti di&um Sinas olim Deum optimum maximum intellexiffe, Mar- 


tin, Sin, Hift. L. 2. p. 48.—T his is the Sean-Ti of the Irifh. 
vincing 
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vincing proof that by this name they mean the Ef- 
[ence, they have a fynonimous word for it, viz. 
noud or nout, to which they fometimes prefix Phta 
as Phta Noud. Noud is derived from the Verb 
Oi, Effe, from whence denoi, fumus, Needoi, qui 
funt, contracted to Noud, becaufe they adopted 
a plurality. The Chriftians of Egypt to take away 
the plurality. prefix 46, 1. e. pater, and 4bnoudi, 
i. c. Pater qui ef], is now the name of God with 
them. (i) The Statue of the Maker of the World 
at Thebais was an image with an egg coming out 
of his mouth, to intimate that ab or Phta creat- 
ed it by his word. | 
The Zroquois of N. America name the Effence 
Mani-Tiou, i. e. the good Tjab—The Pagan Irifh 
wrote it Ti-mor i.e. the great He who is. The . 
Hurons call it Soronbia-Tia, i. e. the exifting 
Tjah. (k) The inhabitants of Paraguay about Ria 
de la Plata, nameit Tiou-pa, Tou-pa, or Tu-pa ; 
Father Ruis fays it fignifies, quod eft hoc, but John © 
de Lach fays it means thunder. It is undoubtedly 
the Ti-papa of the ancient Irifh or Southern Scy- 
thians fignifying Dominus qui s. The Mexicans, 
as Herera related, acknowledged one fovereign 
Deity, the Creator of Heaven and Earth, and next 
to him they worfhipped the Sun, Moon, Stars, 
Sea, and Earth. They kept a perpetual facred 
fire burning before the Altar of their chief Temple. 
The Mechoacan Indians, forty feven leagues from 
Mexico, had a tradition of the flood ; of one fami. 


(i^ In like manner the Egyptian Jfs is no more than the He- 
brew v» w ls ls, i. e. ipfa eft, or if we read it with vowels and 
points, it is peru» Je/Ai, i.e. ipfa eft. 

(k) La 


fiteau. | ; à: 
Bb 2 ly 
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ly being faved in the Ark ; of feveral Ravens that 
went out of it, and of one returning with the bough 
' of atree. The Peruvian Indians owned one fove- 
reign Lord and maker of all things, to whom they 
erected a moft fumptuous temple ; and in this tem- 
ple was their Idol the San, and this the Incas 
adored next to the Supreme God. 

The Carabs name the great fpirit Tche-miin, 
which is the fame as the Mani-Tiou of the Algon- 
kins, the Mann-Ti of the pagan lrifh, and the 
Mana of the Arabs ; and the Gauls infcribed on 
the facred tree, the word Thau, by. which they 
meant God. The Singhali or Selan of Ceylon 
name it Ta-mor. It is the | 


Thi-ka of Tonquin, 

Tie-debak of Japon, - 

rapa m t of the Mexicans, 

'Toia of the Floridans, 

Tiu-mali or Ju-mali ot the Finnones and Eftones, 
Tou-pan of the Brafilians, 

Tou-lay of the Moluccans, and the 

Ti-tean of the Pagan Irifh, 

That is, the * of fire, whence Titean, the Sun, 
the fiery fpirit, for they never entertained a corpo- 
real idea of the Creator. 

The Latins acknowledged the unity of the Ef- 
fence, his omnipotency and omnifciency in fo-vis, 
2 name not derived from jvvo, but from m Jah- 
vah or Jehovah. Falluntur in nomine, fed de una 


(1) Verelius. Lex Scytho Scand. 

(m) Ruis. Account of Paraguay. De Laet. Ind.Occid. L, 
15. 6 2. 
2 poteftate 
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poteftate confentiunt qui Jovem principém volunt. 
(Minutius Felix.) | 

In the Greck Teftament we have only two names 
reclaimed from the Heathens, viz. 64s and Kino 
i; e. God and Lord; Kýp® is à primarily name 
of Ejfence, from Kip to be or to exit. From 
whence fecondarily, and in confequence, it became 
a name of dominion. So eic, I think, is not from Siw 
to run, as taken from the running of air and light 
in expanfion, or from the runnings or revolutions 
of the Planets, Stars, &c. as has been imagined 
by feme writers, but is derived from the Scythic 

i with a Greek termination, all corrupted from 
the original 5t Tjab, the He who is: if this word 
had not been underftood in that fenfe, the Apoftles 
would have rejected it: For, the Heathens placing 
the Effence in their revolution fyftem, and wor- 
fhipping the celeftial orbs in their mechanical revo- 
lutions, would have been no objection to the Apof- 
tles, feeing they thereby fignified the Efence. 

In oppofition therefore to thefe abominable ac- 
counts of the Heathen f7/ and chief caufe ot God, 
JenovaH ELamim did call himfelf -eminently, 
fingularly, and incomparably * Jan or Tyan, the 
Effence and nm ilu, i. e. be, or that very, not firit 
or chief, but only E/fence, and therewith ás fuch 
afferted, or claimed to himfelf, all wifdom, know- 
ledge, and power of acting with fpontaneous de- 
monítration of his divinity, and all fovereign rule, 
both here and there, both now and then, at plea- 
fure ; confounding the heathen pretended Gods, 
whether in Ether, Orbs, or Elements, and 
compelling the faid pretended God to ad 
out of their courfes, and contrary to all their 
known, and fettled laws and natures, by converting 
fome planets into Comets, which fhould move in 

Eccentric 
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Eccentric Orbs, and confound their Revolution Syftem. 
And therefore the 5 tells them by the prophet 
líaiah, I AM HE. 1 AM the firft, I alfo AM the 
laft. And our Saviour fays, it is written in your 
law, I faid ye are 3:0:—if he calls them Ss, unto whom 
the word of Ss came, and the Scripture cannot be 
broken : Say ye of him whom the Father has fanc- 
tified, and fent into the world, thou blafphemett, 
becaufe 1 faid the Son . 4 5:2 I AM (n) 

Another ftrong argument in favour of an univer- 
fal plan of paganifm before the difperfion, is the 
uniform accounts, which the Heathen Nations 
have generally given of their firft Kings and their 
Gods, as the founders of their feveral Empires and 
States. "hefe, their own accounts of their firt 
Kings and their Gods, as characters blended, and 
mixt in the fame perfons, tho' they do not prove 
that their firt Gods were Men-Deities, yet do they 
give teftimony to this demonftration, that Idolatry 
in each country was planned out from the very 
foundation of the empire, or, from the time that it 
became a nation. Thus the idol Bel was as old as 
Nimrod, and Menes or Ofiris as Mizraim : that is, 
the former was coeval with the Affyrian; the latter 


(n) Sr. John, C. 10. V.24. John wrote his Gofpel in oppo- 
fition to the vifionary doétrine of Cerinthus, whofe herefy may be 
feen in Irenæus, L 1. C. 26. Cerinthus borrowed his notions 
from tbe Pvthagoreans, and both he and Philo the Jew, who was 
cotemporary with Jefus Chrift, had followed that moft wicked and 
abominable practice of pretending to bring down the Legh the 
image or word of God, in fire, in tbe bén Ma/AcitA, depicted in 
the 1 3th No. of the Colle€tanea—hence Philo favs, the Lagos is 
the image of God, by whom the world was framed —— ard in ano- 
ther place, “ the minifiring Logai are commonly called Argels, he 
that follows God is mecefjurily attended by them.” 

| | with 
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with the Egyptian nation. And it is true ; For, 
Nimrod (when he fet up the Affyrian empire) fet 
up Bel and was confounded with him : as Mizraim 
(when he founded the kingdom of Egypt) fet up 
Ofris, and was confounded with him. And the 
Irifh, after all their various fettlements in the dif- 
ferent parts of the Globe, before their final refting 
in the Brittannic Iflands, bring Moc-Uill, i. e. “AN 
Uli the Elements, Moc-Eacht, i. e. “¡rin echad, He- 
cate 1. e. the Moon, and Moc-Grian, 1. e. Molc, 1. e. 
the Sun, into their hiftory as Princes ruling in 
Ireland, and to this number they have alfo added 
Dag-da or Dagon. mE | 

And finally, the names of the Agyptian Deities, 
are all of Chaldzan Origin, as the learned Paferus 
has fhewn in his Lexicon gyptio Hebraicum in 
which he thus expreffes himfelf, ** Claffem occu- 
pant voces, quas certo quidem fcimus ZEgyptias ; 
fed illarum fignificationem nulli veterum tradide- 
runt; fed illum a verifimili conje&ura defumentes 
inde ad originem Hebraicam non difficili labore af- 
cendimus. Cujufmodi funt Deorum nomina, quo- 
rum fignificatio, etfi nulli tradiderunt, eruitur ta- 
men ab unufcujufque natura. 

The famous Hutchinfon feems to have been 
fenfible of this fyftem. In his Eflay entitled, the 
ufe of reafon recovered, by the Data in chriftianity, 
p. 81. he fays, ** The antient Heathens, the falfe 
* Priefts to their falle Aleim, performed, I think I 
may fay, almoft every individual article in the 
* inftitution, and exercife of the Priefthood. And 
though among the modern Heathens, fome abu- . 
fes had by ignorance and miftakes crept in ; 
' yet in the main, they retained many of id 
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and: femething of thofe they miftook which is de- 
monftration that all tbofe inflitutions, and typical 
* actions were in being, and practifed before tbe dij- 
€ perfon at Babel”. WE | 
The names of perfons in the facred fcriptures 
were for the moft part given, either prophetically 
or defcriptively: lo the name Heber or Eber, 
which fignifies a fece/fion, departure, or, paling 
away from; and Peleg, which fignifies divijon ; 
thefe names do appear to carry in them, a prophe- 
cy and record of the grand apoftacy at Babel, which 
happened the very year that Peleg was born. As 
therefore Heber’s father Salah had given him the 
name Heber or feparation prophetically with a view 
to this ftrange event; fo did Heber give his new 
born fon the name of Peleg or divifion, de/criptive- 
ly, for a monumental record of the fame: and 
actually did feparate him/eif, with his family, at 
the fame time, from all the other clans or tribes, 
defcended from Noah, who were fallen from God. 
He made a memorial in this name, that as the faid 
tribes cr clans, (though united as to their main 
fcheme or plan of philofophy and religion) might 
be fubdivided among themfelves, as to the parti- 
. cular artic'es of the falfe Creed ; fo he, adhering 
tothe one true Creed, feceded from them all; 
they all going to the worfhip of the heavens, pla- 
. nets, elements, &c. &c. 

It has been thought that the names Heber and 
Peleg, i. e. feceflion or departure and divifion, 
had a view to the defcendants of Noah fimply 
breaking into colonies, and Heber in particular 
departing fome whither, to feitle a colony alfo of 
his defcendants. But, the affair in fact, as to 
Heber and Peleg, was not fo. For they made no 
local 


€ 
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local feparation or remove at all.— Babe/ where 
the grand apoftacy began, was in the province of- 
Chaldea; and when fo many others parted and 
went off into the countries round about, on fome 
diffeniions about the minutiz of their apoftatical 
creed, we find Heber and his pofterity remaining 
ftill where they were, that is, in Ur of the Chal- 
dees : So, that /ocally he was no Heber. or remover. 
His name therefore had no refpeét to a local, 
but to a religious feparation. Thus Abraham after 
his being fetiled in Canaan is called Abraham the 
Hebrew, in oppofition both to the apoftates among 
whom he dwelt, and to thofe who had taken Zot 
prifoner. It muft have been his religious name of 
diftinétion and no other. 
Thefe obfervations confidered, antiquaries can- 

not walk on certain ground, in deriving one na- 
tion or colony from another, by collating their ge- 
neral principles of paganifm. The moft barbarous 
and the moft civilized Heathens have their re- 
volving deities, irradiators, &c. and all worfhip the 
elements— And the learned Dr. Borlafe, while he: 
wifhes to make his readers believe, that Druidifm 
fprung up like a mufhroom in Brittain, cannot 
avoid afferting in another place, that the Druidic 
religion was a branch of the firft Eaftern Idolatry, 
which, fays he, obtained foon after the flood: 
and was common to all the Celtic nations, and de- 
fires to be underítood, as enquiring not into the 
antiquity of Druidifm, that is, the principle of it, 
but into the antiquity of the order of priefts and 
philofophers called Druids, not into the principles 
of their religion, which, fays he, 1s certainly as 
old as the firft Idolatry (a). Had the Doctor turn- 


(a) Hift. Cornwall, p. 73. 
ed 


C 
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ed his eyes to Brittania parva or Ireland, he need 
not have jumped to Perfia, or taken the pains to 
confute Peloutier, who contrary to all hiftory, 
endeavours to prove that the Celtes were of Per/ftan 


Origin. 


II. Of the Pagan Religion of the ancient Irifh. 


To fhew what the religion of the ancient Irith 
was not, we could wifh to compare it with the 
Edda of the northerns, but the Edda we are affured 
by fome learned Germans, is an impofition, com- 
pofed in the thirteenth century. To fhew what 
was: the religion of the ancient lrifh we with to 
compare it with the Sadder of the ancient Per- 
fians, and this we are told by a learned Orientalift, 
is the impofition of a Perfian monk written not 
three hundred years ago (b). Some modern wri- 
ters on the antiquities of this country, have tormed 
an Edda of their own as we fhall have- occafion to 
fhew in this fection. | 

Where we have no regular written fyftem of 
paganifm left us, as is the cafe with that of the 
Gauls, Britons and Irifh, we can only judge of 


(b) Edda Iflandica, Eddam frivolis & ridiculis figmentis fca- 
tere fatetur: Keyfler, p. 20. It was compofed by Snorro Stur- 
la a lawyer of Iland in the year 1215.  Frickius, p. 70.— 
Borlafe, p. 89.- What pity that fo many learned men as Mal- 
let, the Biop of Dromore, ‘and Dr. Hyde fhould mifpend 
their time in tranflating and commenting on the frivolous com- 
pofitions of impottors.—Sidder—Thofe fragments of his (Zoraf- 
ters) fuppofed works which the learned Dr. Hyde has given us, 
under the title of the Sadder are the wretched rhymes of a mo- 
dern Parfi Dettour (prieft) who lived about three centuries ago. 
Richardfon’s Differt. on Oriental Langu. p. 12. 

| the 
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the affinity of one with the other, in cuftoms, 
priefts, &c. (for they were all orignally the fame) 
by fome local names of deities, by the feftivals 
handed down by tradition, by the names of 
priefts, and by obfolete words and fentences, fcat- 
tered up and down in ancient MSS. Thus, we 
- have fhewn the fun was worfhipped by all Idolaters, 
ab origine, but when we find the Iroquois of North 
America, call: him the Ma/fer of tbe Heavens by 
he name Grounbia, we may conclude thefe people, 
and the ancient Irifh were once one fect, or peo- 
ple, becaufe the latter ftill name that planet Grian; 
a word derived from Gor, heat, Goor, light, Ara- 
bice Ak khaur, a live Coal, (and not from Gy- 
ro as Cormac and other moderns think), hence 
the Perfian and Irifh.Gurm, heat, whence Khur, 
Khaur, ghaurut, the Sun; of which the Irifh form- 
ed Grith another appellative of that planet, and 
the Phzenicians (they were the ancient Irifh) apes, 
as written by the Greeks. ! 

But Garan was the name of Belus. Fortafle 
autem nec alius, quam So/, fuerit Hercules Ro- 
manus, i. €. Kpor@. Unde fufpicio mihi objecta, 
Herculem Recaranum nominatum, quafi Regem 
Caranum dicas—at Verrio Flacco apud Servium 
dici Garanum vel Caranum. Caranus vero ad ver- 
bum idem notet ac Belus. Ut vero Belus & Solis 
& Regis, ita Caranus (yel Garanus) quoque utri- 
ufque fuerit nomen, See Voffius de Idol. L. 2. 
C. 15. here again Hercules is miftaken for the 
name of his fhip, i.e. Grian, the Sun. See 
Ch. IV. | 

The Pagan Irifh like the Perfians ftill preferved 
the idea of the true God; we have fhewn in a for- 
mer work, that by Eafar or Acfar, or Efher, they 

fignified 
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fignified the true God, and we have followed fome 
learned authors in thinking the word derived from 
“w iafhar, facere, dirigere, aptare: But, when 
we confider the mixture of thefe people with the 
Chaldees who introduced their Revolution Deities, 
the Planets, &c. it appears more probable 
that Acfar or Aefhar, is the Indian or Brah- 
man Achar, the name of the fupreme being, 
becaufe immoveable : for both Irifh and Indians 
knew the Sun was fixed, and the planets 
revolved. Les Indes nomment letre fupreme 
Achar, c'eft adire immobile, immuable—une trés 
grande idce de la Divinité; ils ont vu que t'out 
les Corps en mouvement cedaient a l'action d'une 
puiffance fuperieure. Berner, L. 3. Hift. gen. 
Tom. 38. p. 227. Bailly fur les Sciences, p. 51. 
In like manner we find Bel the name of the Sun 
with the Affyrians and with the Irifh : we find alfo 
monuments in Gaul dedicated to Belinus, but, 
this does not explain to us, if Bel was the deity 
of the Gauls, or imported by the Pliznicians, who 
had large colonies in Gaul; but with the Irifh as 
with the Affyrians, Be/ was the principal deity, 
infomuch, that all attempts of chriftian reformers 
have not been able to erafe this name from the ca- 
lendar, and the month of May facred to this pla- 
net, is ftill called Bel-teinne, and the firft day of 
May La Beil-teinne: And Bel-ain or Bliain ,1. €. 
the an or revolution of Belus, is the general word 
in Irifh to exprefs the year. Belteinne is the Syri- 
an and Canaanitifh name, as well as the Pheenician 
and Chaldean, the Greeks wrote it Bolathes. 
Qoi». x«c X, Zugos tou Keovor Ha. xfa, y (ona or éorou&Cect. 
(Damafcius in lfidor ap. Photium). The Chaldee 
name was Tw275y3 Baal-tin, from Tin, intenfe 
heat, red hot, fire in general, whence Ch. n° 
Tinra 
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Tinra a flint.” Lapis a quo ignis excuti folet (c). 
In Irifh teinne is fire: Mein teallach, a blaze. Y*t) 
FU Tin Tahalah lumen ignis,—hence the Egyp- 
tian outeini, lumen: touoini, illuminare. ` Quære 
if yva Metan the prieft of Baal. (Paralip. 24. 
Ch. V. 17.) does not derive his name from this. 

The Chaldeans had a temple to Baltin, which 
could not have been far from the Euphrates in 
. Meffopotamia: afcendimus in verticem 91753 3 
Beth Baltin, & vidimus palmas in Babylonia (Ge- 
mara Hieros).-—Atque a Beth Baltin non receflit 
ille, qui flammis extulit fed huc illuc furfum deor- 
fum agitavit, donec videat totam captivitatem 
flammis corufcantem.—( Rath. Hafham.}—(Light- 
foot Horz Hebr. p. 687). 

The Syrians named the fun 4dad which Ma- 
crobius thinks was from AD unus: the Phenici- 
ans called it Adonis, this is the Irifh epithet of the 
fun, viz. Aod-dan, i. e. Dominus ignis (d), and 
the Syrian .4dad, is no more than i duplication of 
Aod, the root is Sin aud Torris.— The Tyrians 
called the fun Hercules, that is, according to fome 
learned authors 215-9N57 Heir-Coul, i//uminat om- 
nes: but I think it is our Irifh epithet 4ireac-d’uile 
prince of the . Elements. i. e. YANN præ- 
parans rerum omnium materia: the expreffion is 
Ítill ufed by the chriftian Irifh, as, Dia na nuile 
duile, God of all the elements, and in the Diétio- 


(c) Pfalm, 114. 8, The Chinefe name the Heavens Tien 
and under this name they worfhip the Heavenly hoft. 

(d) We have a right to feek the Etymology of Adonis in the 
Scythian language: the worfhip of Adonis was carried into 
Syria by Deucalion, a Scythian. (Bailly fur les Sciences), this 
learned man is of opinion alfo that the worfhip of the fun com- 
menced with the Scythians and was carried by them to Babylon. 


narices 
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naries may be found D'uileambam, i. c. God; the 
derivation of which word is 4mmom-Duile, the 
Ammon of the elements. Duile is from the Chal- 
dee “Yw auli, for example: Condidit Deus infra 
orbem Lunz “me o) gulam achad, i. c. materiam 
quandam—rudis atque indigefta moles defignatur 
dicta etiam “AW uli quod a Graco san defumptum 
putaverim—videtur autem hic indicare mat:riam 
primam | Elementorum. (Voflius on Maimon. de 
fundam. legis, p. 35.—this word grown obfolete in 
thé Chaldee and Hebrew is preferved in our Duile, 

The Pagan Irifh had another name for the fun, 
viz. Sam whence Samb-ra the divifion of the year 
when the heat of Sam is moft fenfibly felt, i. e. 
Summer; this was the ta*w^w lfhim or angel of 
fire, heat &c. of the Chaldees and Jews, he was 
alfo the Angelus elmentorum (e).  Arabiz urbs eft 
Bai-Sampía ubi Solem cultum: Bi-domus, tem- 
plum zac vel z&gdo: Sol. (Stephanus). 

The original religion of the Irifh, (who were 
Scythians and Perfians) was Sabifm, which 
in Chaldea and fpread into Scythia, Media, and 
Perfia. Sabifm was of two kinds, with ima 
and without. The public religion of Sabifm was 
the worfhip of Fire. The Chaldees were priefts of 
Babylon, they were anciently called Ce-pheni and 
Chalybes (f). Ce-pheni fignifies the i//uf?rious re- 
volvers, from 15 pen, vertere, revolvere, whence 
Pan was Sol, i. e. the revolver. Chalybes is from 
Nop Kala, comburere, whence Caldee a worfhipper 


(e) Maimon. de fund. legif. p. 43. 

(f) Cepheni vid. Jofeph, L. 1. C. 14.—Zonoras, L. 1. C. 
4. Hieron. Srephan. Plin.— Qui autem nunc Chaldzi, Cha- 
lybes clim vocabantur Dion. Apollon. Plin. Ammian. f 
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of fire. Hence the Pagan Irifh explain Phen or 
Fen, by Talach and Moloch, epithets fignifying the 
fun and fire: and the facrifices were named 
Talachda or Tladta from nps dalika, Con- 
flagratio, dlakta nmpys the fame, whence the 
altar near Dublin is named Da/ki and from that 
altar, the Village and Ifland of Dalky take their 
names. 

Sabifm with images was brought into Ireland by 
the Tuatha Dadanim. Sabifm without images 
or Magifm, by the Milefians who were originally 
Perfians and Phznicians.—Magifm was at length 
reformed by Airgiodlamh, or Zarduf? who was Zo- 
roafler; and this was brought to Ireland by the 
latter colonies. Zarduft was a fervant of one of 
the prophets and had a knowledge of the writings 
of Mofes, he przedicted the coming of the Meffiah 
by the name of Nion which was well known to the 
pagan Irifh, as we have fhewn (g). 

The proximity of this Ifland to Britain, the 
great likenefs of the Irifh word Drui, (the Daru 
of the Perfians) to the Britifh Derwydd has been 
the occafion of grofs miftakes.  Druidifm, I mean 
that fe& of prieíts called Druids, owe their name 
and origin to the Irifh Drui. On the arrival of 
the Cymeri in Britain, they found them there, and 
not only admitted them into the order of Celtic 
priefts, but gave them pre-eminence. 


(2) ‘The Perfian religion was firft Magian entirely—then came 
in fabianifm with the additions of image worfhip, and at one 
time had got a greater multitude of followers than the Magians — 
then came Zoroaftres and his reformations of Magianifm and 
fet afide the Sabians, and laftly, Mahometanifm joftled them 
out both. —Wife, Bodlei med, p. 218. $ 
O 
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So very little has been written on the Druidic 

religion, all that has been faid of it, is a repetition 
of the fcraps Cæfar and Pliny have left us, unul 
Dr. Borlafe publifhed his hiftory of Cornwall. 
‘This learned author deals much in conjecture, re- 
ferring to the Pheenicians, Perfians, Frith, Scots, 
for a religion he attempts to prove, fprung up 
fpontaneoufly in Britain. For, fays he, ** we had 
** our inhabitants from Gaul and with the inhabi- 
** tants came the Celtic language—but, the Druids 
* had no being when this Ifland was peopled, 
és that difcipline being invented afterwards." 
(p. 79). 
. The learned Dr. is right in his firft pofition, but 
the Druids had a being at the very time Britain 
was peopled : they flourifhed in the Eat, and were 
imported by that great body of Perfian-Scythians, 
known by the Greeks, by the name of Phænici- 
ans, who invaded the Brittanic Iflands, and drove 
moft of the inhabitants back to Gaul, and re- 
mained poflefled of them, as the Welfh antiqua- 
ries acknowledge, before the Cymmeri arrived, 
who in their turn expelled the Phenico-Perfico- Scy- 
thi, to Ireland and to Scotland. | 

Hence that great likenefs between the Druidic re- 
ligion and that of the Perfians, which the Dr. 
could not account for. His words on this fubjed 
muft here have a place. ** Whence this furprizing 
conformity in temples, prieíts, worfhip, doc- 
trines and divination, betwixt two fuch diftant 
nations (as the Perfians 2nd Britons) did pro- 
ceed, it is difficult to lay ; there never appears to 
have been tbe leaf] migration, any accidental or 
meditated intercourfe betwixt them, after the 


one people was fettled in Perfia, and the other in 
| Gaul 
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* Gaul and Britain; and whether the Celts much 
. lefsthe Gauls and Britains can ever be proved to 
* have been one and the fame people with the Per- 
_ fians (h) fince the general difperfion, (which is a 
_ time too early to produce fuck a minute confor- 
` mity) is much to be queftioned. This ftri& 
agreement betwixt the Perfans and Weltern na- 
tions of Europe was too obvious to efcape the no- 
- tice of the sudicious Peloutier ; therefore he takes it 
for granted that tbe Celtes and Perfians were one 
and the fame people, and grounds his opinion 
feemingly upon the little diferente there is be: 
twixt the language, cuftoms and religion of the 
two nations." 
* But,—this union I am afraid muft have been 
* fo early, for we have no tracts of it in hiftory, 
that ic can only account for an agreement in the 
effentials of religion, which in the firft ages were 
few, fimple and unadorned, and fpread into all 
parts, and there continued in great meafure as at 
frft..—The great queftion then is, whether the 
Perfians and Celts could be one nation, late 
enough in time, to have had fuch a variety of 
cuftoms, rites and doétrines of the fame caft and 
turn among them, when one people, fo as that 
when they feparated and fettled, fome in Perfa 
and others in Europe, they carried thefe rites, . 
cuftoms, and doctrines with them into their feve- 


(h) The preceding hiftory has clearly proved that the Celres 
and Perfians or Scythians were no more connected as a people 
than the Jews and Egyptians were ; that they had no Intercourfe 
with each other fince they feparated at the point ef partition, the 
Cafpian Sea, (except thofe Scythians driven acrofs the Helle- 
fpont by Darius) and never met, till the one by a long route by 
land and the other by fea, joined again in Spain, in Gaul and 
the Britannic Ifles, | 

Cc ral 
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ral departments, whence a conftant vifible con- 
formity enfued (i). This is a diffculty not eafily 
folved ; for, if the Druids were a fect which had 
its rife among the Britains, after the Celts were 
broke into Germans, Gauls, and Britains, fince 
which time it is impoflible that the Perfans and 
Celts fhould have been one people without our 
knowing it.—And the great refemblance betwixt 
the Druids and the Magi, as to their power, (kill 
in magick, colour of habit, like ways of divining, 
&c. all thefe are much too modern for the time 
when the two nations of Celts and Perfians were 
united in one community, and muft be fetched 
from another channel. "The Phenicians were very 
converfant with the Perfians (k) for the fake of 
Eaftern trade, and nothing is more likely than that 
the Phznicians and after them the Greeks, finding 
the Druids devoted beyond all others to fuperfti- 
tion, fhould make their court to that poweri or- 
der by bringing them continual notices of Oriental 
fuperftitions, in order to promote and engrofs the 
lucrative trade, which they carried on in Britain 
for fo many ages (s). And the fame channel that 
imported the Perfian, might alío introduce fome 


(1) Had this been the cafe, the conformity would have been 
general between the Perfian and all Celtic nations, but we find 
this conformity only between the Gauls, Britons, and Perfians. 

(k) The old Perfians, the Ce-Pheni, were the Phenicians, 
whom the Lxx miftook for.Canaanites—the old Greeks exprefily 
tell us, they originated in Oman on the coafts of the Red fea: 
how the feventy miftcok thefe people is not eafily accounted for. 

(1) Why then was not the great reformation by Zardufht 
brought over to the Britons: and fire towers introduced there, 
as well as in Ireland and Scotland? this obfervation plainly 
proves that the Cymmeri were in pofleffion of Britain, prior to 


that Alra, 
Jejl 
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Fewifh and Egyptian rites: the Pheenicians traded 
with Egypt and had Judea at their own doors ; 
and from the Phanicians the Druids might learn 
fome few Egyptian and Jewiíh rites, and inter- 
weave them among their own : this is much more 
probable, than that the Druids fhould have had. 
their whole religion from Egypt, as fome think, 
or from the Jews, as others with as little reafon 
contend." (m) 

Thus the learned Do&or, who had fearched all 
hiftory, ancient and modern, (except that one he 
fhould have fearched) and could find no other mode. 
of accounting for the conformity between the Per- 
fian and Druidic religion, «than by fuppofin (and 
a moft ridiculous fuppofition it is) that the Pheeni, 
cians (he means Tyrians) fhould have made reli- 

ion an article of trade, and that they bartered 
Berfian and Egyptian priefts, (inftead of falt, 
crockery and brazen ware) with the ancient Bri- 
tons, for tin. It is a fuppofition that carries ab- 
, furdity on the very face of it. 

The more learned triumvirate (authors of the 
topography of Ireland, and of Druidifm revived) 
who have been permitted to publith fome of their 
works in the Colle&anea, (a) faw themfelves more 
entangled by the Fire Towers, and other great 
conformities between the Perfian religion and the 
Pagan religion of the Irifh, than Dr. Borlaíe was 
with his Druids. Thefe very learned Gentlemen 
found a more eafy and ready method to folve the 
difficulty. By making a few falfe quotations from 
Jurieu's Critical Hiftory of the Church, by fub- 


(m) Vide Borlafe’s Cornwall. Ch. 22. 
(a) No. VL VIL 1X. XL 


Cc 2 ftituting 
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fituting the Gauri of Perfia for Chaldeans, and 
Britain and Ireland for Egypt, the bufinefs was 
done—the careful difcharge of all hoftile words in 
the quotation, and the officious interpolation of 
friendly, in their room, are facts that appear evi- 
dent upon the face ef the extracts following, and 
eertainly give an unhappy afpect of difingenuout- 
nefs to the whole, and may feem to difcredit the 
integrity of the authors—but, we will refer the 
eaule to that prevailing bias of fyflematical preju- 
diccs, to prepoffeflions and weaknefles; which 
are the ground-work of all impofitions of this 
kind. The reader may find the opinion of thae 
great Irifh fcholax and hiftorian Charles O*Conner, 
Efq,; on thefe author's performances in the Col- 
kinca, No. XII. p. 673. 

In onc of the Effays above-mentioned, entitled 
the Topography of Ireland, (b) at the werd Chgad, 
t e. around tower, are thefe words. “ As thefe 
* round towers are neither found in Britain or the 
* European Continent, they were mof probably ìn- 
“ troduced into this ifland by the Perfían Magi ot 
$ Gaurs, who in the time of Con/ffentine the 
* Great ran over the world, carrying in their 
** hands xi di containing the holy fire, afferting 
** their God fheuld deftroy all other Gods, which 
“in fome meafure they effected by lighting fires 
* under them, thereby burning thofe of wood, 
** and melting thofe of metal. In this period the 
* Chriftian Religion had made fome progrefs in 
* the Southern and Weltera parts of Europe, 
* but in Ireland, Druidic fuperftition remaining 
* in its original purity, whole tenets not being 


(b) Publifhed in the Collectanez, No. XE. V. 3. p. 309. 
“ widely 
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** widely different from thofe of the Gaurs, thele 
.** Pagan philofophers found a ready affent to 
** their doétrines. Whence Pyratheias or Veftal 
** Towers became univerfal throughout the ifland, 
** ia the place of the ancient 7/acbgo. The Chgadh 
** now remaining in Ireland, were all built by the 
** Chriftian Clergy—none older than the begin- 
** ning of the 7th century, nor none of a later 
** date than the clofe of the 10th century." Ju- 
zicu's Hift. of the Church. (c) 

The Perfians during the reign of Conftantine, 
Julian and Theodofius, were fo far from being 
able to migrate into Europe, that with great difh- 
culty they kept their ground in their own coun- 
try. Sapor the I. and Il. kings of Perfia, perfecu- 
ted the Chriftians in their dominions, for whom 
Conftantine and the fucceeding Emperors often fo- 
licited. This perfecution continued from the 
years of our Lord 536 to 421—during which time 
a great many Chriftians fled to Con/tantineple, 
where they were called Gaurs by the Turks, aname 
they give to all Infidels. At length it became a 
religious war in Perfia, by the imprudent zeal of 
a chriftian bifhop named 4udas, who burnt down 
one of their fire temples, which Indigertes K. of 
Perfia fentenced him to rebuild, but be refufed, 
and this caufed a cruel perfecution of the Chrifti- 
ans, which lafted thirty years, and in it perifhed 
an ineredible number P perfons. Sec Juricu, p. 


720. 
We fhall now prefent to the reader the paffage 
at length, from Jurieu, that has been fo mutilated 


(c) Thefe authors carefully avoid referring to the page. 
by 
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by the Authors of tbe Topography, to fupport a 
fyftem they knew not how to erect. | 


Hifloire Critique de l'Eglife. Jurieu, p. 484. 


* Dansla CHALDrz, d'ou les fimulacres ont 
tiré leur origine, il n'y avoit pas d'autres religion 
publique, que celle du Soleil & du Feu, parcequ'ils 
étoient de la religion des Perfes, dont ils étoient voi- 
fins. Il eft vrai que dans la fuite, ils ont degeneré 


de cette pureté, & ont adoré publiquement les fi- 


mulacres, beaucoup plutôt, que les Perfes. Ce- 
pendant le Feu, embleme du Soleil, étoit tojours 
leur grande Divinite, jufques les derniers tems, 
comme il paroit par le recit, qui fe lit dans Ruffin, 
d'une chofe arrivée fous le Regne de Con/zantin. 
C'eft que les CHALDEEANS pour la gloire du Fez 
facré, qui étoit leur Dieu, le portoient par toute 
la terre, & le faifoint combattre avec tous les au- 
tres dieux, qu'il furmontoit infalliblement, les 
fondant s'ils étoient de metal, les calcinant, s'ils 
étoient de pierre, les brulant s'ils étoient de bois 


 —mais enfin il fut vaincu en Ecypre par la fraude 


de Sacrificateurs, qui firent une grande ftatué con- 
facré au Nil. la ftatué etoit vafte, & creufe E 
percée de tous cotez, mais les trous etoient refer- 
mez avec de la cire, avec tant d'art qu'on ne les 
voyoit point, la ftatué etoit pleine d'eau, & fitót 
qu'elle s'echaffa fous le feu facré des CHALDEENS, 
la cire fe fondit, les trous s'ouvrirent, l'eau coula 
de toutes parts en abondance, & le Dieu des 
CHALDEENS fut étoufé." | | 
= Monf. Jurieu repeats this ftory in another part 
of his work.—** Il y a peu des gens qui n'ayent 
oui 
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oui parler de l'hiftoire qui nous avons déja racon- 
téc, & que Ruffin et Suidas rapportent des CHAL- 
DEENS, qui fou l'Empire du grand ConsTANTIN, 
voulant prouver que leur Dieu étoit plus puiffant , 
que tous les dieux de la terre, parcoururent le 
monde en portant le Few, qui confumoit, ou fon- 
doit tous les fimulacres des dieux, & demeuroit 
ainfi vitorieux. Mais enfin il fut opprimé par la 
fraude de Sacrificateurs p'EcvPTz, qui firent une 
grande ftatué du Ni/, toute percée mais dont les 
trous n'etoient fermez, que de cire ; Ils la rempli- 
rent d'eau, & tout auffitot, que la cire fentit le 
feu du Dieu des CHALDEENS, les trous s'ouvrirent, 
& l'eau coulant de toutes parts éteignit, & fur- 
monta le feu. Cela fair voir. que les CHALDEENS 
adoroient le feu. Et comme la Chaldèe etoit voi- 
fine de la Syrie & la Syrie dela Yudee, il n’eft pas 
difficile à comprendre comment les Chammanim ou 
l'on adoroit le Feu, & le Soleil s’introduifirent dang 
le culte des Juiffs idolatres." (d) 


TRANSLATION. 


* In Chaldea, where images had their origin, 
the only public religion was the worfhip of the 
Sun or of Fire, becaufe they were of the famẹ re- 
ligion of the Perfans their neighbours. It is true, 
tbat in procefs of time, they degenerated from 
that purity and worfhipped images publickly, much 
fooner than the Perfians did, But Fire, the em- 


(d) 'This monkifh ftory, for it is no other, is told by Suidas 
under the word Canopus; it may be found alfo in Du Lignen’s 
hiftory of Idolatry. = . 


blem 
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blem of the Sun, was always their great Deity, to 
the late(t time, as appears from a palage in Rufin, 
of an event that happened in the reign of Con/lan. 
tine—it is this :— The CHALDEANs, for the honour 
and glory of their facred Fire, which was ther 
God, carried it wherever they went, and made it 
fight aii other Deities, which it infallibly over- 
came, melting thofe made of metal, calcining thofe 
made of ftone, and burning thofe made of wood. 
But at length this Fire-God was overcome by the 
artifice of EcyptiaN pricíls, who made a great 
ftatue confecrated to the Nile. ‘This ftatue was of 
- an enormous fize, hollow and pierced on all fides, 
and the holes were fo artfully filled with wax, they 
could not be perceived. The ftatue being 
filled with water, as foon as the wax melted by the 
heat of the fire of the CHaLDEEs, the water gufhed 
eut on the facred Chaldean fire and extinguifhed 
it. This is a proof that the CHaLDEANS woríhip- 
ped fire, and as Chaldea is near to Syria and Syria 
to Judea, it is no difficult matter to account how 
the Chammanim, (in which the Fire Deity and the 
Sun were worfhipped, were introduced by the 
idolatrous Jews)." 

Our Topographical Authors to ftrengthen their 
ill-built fyftem, refer the incautious reader for a 
proof to the third volume of Dufrefne's Gloffary, 
cautioufly omitting the word or page referred to. 
Now under the word Gauri, Dufrefne fays, “ Gau- 
ri, vel Gaurini, fic a Turcis appellantur Chriftiani 
ceterique omnes a fuperftitione Muhamedana alie- 
ni, tefte Leunclavio—Nec fe (Turcas) ad Chrifti- 
anorum poftulata, quas contumeliofo nomine Gau- 
rinos appellabant, velle aliquid facere.” 


; | And 
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' And thefe were the Gauri of Conítantinople in 
Conftantine's reign ; it was a name given to the 
fe& of Zardu/bt, 800 years before Conttantine li- 
ved. 


Of the fame ftamp is the whole performance of 
our learned authors, tranflating Mileadh E/paine 
Mac Golam, the nobleman from the barren moun- 
tains of Cael. E/patans, the mountains of Wales, 
&c. &c. and feveral other paffages, beneath the 
notice of our readers. Nec alba tamen linea fig- 
namus omnia, qua produntur de Graecis. - 

Dr. Borlafe acknowledges that the principles of 
the Druidic religion were the fame with thofe of 
ancient Idolatry in general. It is only the particu- 
lar fe& called Druids, that he contends muft have 
arifen in Britain and been tranfported to Gaul, be- 
caufe he finds no other Celtic nation had pricíts 
of that denomination. If then we prove that not . 
only the ancient Irifh, but the CHALDEANS and 
Persiaxs alío, had not only the Druids, but the 
Bard; and Vates, it will be a proof that thefe orders 
did not originate in Britain, and as the Chaldeans 
did not migrate, or the Perfans under the name 
of Gauri or Perfíans, it will be a proof that the 
Britons did receive this order from the ancient 
Irifh, who were Perfians mixed with Tuatha Da- 
danim of Chaldea, as the foregoing hiftory has 
clearly proved. l 

Alexander Polyhiftor fays that Pythagoras heard 
both the Druids and the Brachmans, that is, the 
Daruth or Magi of the Perfians, and the Brach- 
mans of India. Dr. Borlafe thinks he travelled 
into Britain—Pythagoras tells us of his travels 
into Egypt and into India; would he not have 
particularly mentioned his voyage to the barbarous 
| | Britons 


~ 
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Britons or Gau/s, in fearch of — Druid 
exifted in the Eaft a thoufand years before he wa 
born. Caeterum cuilibet vel modicé perfpicari pa- 
tebit Druidas philofophatos plus mille annis ante- 
quam eruditio Pythagorz innotuiffet in Italia. (c) 
That is 1497 years before Chrift, for Pythagora: 
died 497 B. C. 

Mr. Whitaker afferts that the firft inhabitation of 
Britain was about tooo years before Chrift; if 
then there were Druids 500 years before that mi- 
graticn, Pythagoras and his preceptor Pberecyda 
muft have difcovered them in other parts of the 
globe, not in Britain, for it was not inhabited; 
—but, in the Ea/?, where thefe philofophers went 
in fearch of knowledge. And they could not have 
found them among any other of the Celtic tribes, 
becaufe as Dr. Borlafe confeffes, if the Celts had 
them, they would have fprcad with the feveral di- 
vifions of that mighty nation, and their traces would 
confequently appear equally ftrong and lively in 
every country where the Celts fettled. It is afto- 
nifhing that the Doétor fhould not have taken a 
fhort trip from the lands-end to Ireland, and have 
made fome little enquiry in this country on this 
fubje&. 


(e) Steph. Forcatulus de Gall. Imp. & Philofop. p. 4. 


SECTION 


PUT Lom uel 
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SECTION I 


Of the Names and Claffes of the Druid Priefthood 
in Britain, viz. 1. Druid. 2. Bard. 3. Vates. 


1. Druip.—This name is fuppofed by many to 
be derived from the Greek pus Drus, an oak, be- 
€ of the veneration of this fect for the Oak 

ree. : 

The Oak was no more venerated by the Britifh 
Pagans than by all others. In Babylon it was fa- 
cred to Baal, whence probably the Arabic Balot, 
an Oak, Shah Balut, the Royal Oak. There is a 
tradition among the Jews that the Tree of Knows 
ledge in the Garden of Eden was named “1111 he- 
Dar, and this was fuppofed to be the Oak, whence 
Dar in lrifh an Oak; it alfo implies wifdom, 
whence the Perfian Daru, Vir Sapiens; Magus : 
Drud, venerabilis, laudare, colere. Deri Scien- 
tificus. Daraz an Oak. Hence the ancient Irifh 
adopted a tree, as a fignature of each letter of the 
alphabet; that the Hebrews did the fame will be 
fhewn in the Effay on the Ogham: and as Occai in 
Irifh and Akoin Egyptian fignify a Magus, I have 
often thought that the Englifh Oak derives from 
this root, fignifying the facred tree, the tree of 
knowledge. In Leviticus, c. 23. v. 40. we read, 
* And ye fhall take you on the firt day, “9D Peri, 
i. e. fruit of the tree 151 he Dar (i. e. decoris) 
branches of the palm, and willow, &c. &c." each 
held a bundle compofed of one of each of thefe 
three forts of boughs in his right hand, and the 
fruit (or apple) in his left hand, each by the ftalks. 
E : Here 
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Here the tree is called by a high attribute 7751 be 
Dar, i. e. decus, frequently applied to God, and 
never but once where any idea is conveyed, that is, 
Ifa. 14. v. 2. to ways, and rendered tortuo/a. ( Da- 
vid de Pomis,) rotundum quafi in fe relexum, & 
radiens, tortuofum, YD mehe Dari, peregrinan- 
tes, viatores, huc illuc euntes & redeuntes, Cir- 
cuitores, Circulatores. (Maimon) But this I 
think has another root, whence the Irifh formed 
Deora-de, pilgrims, begging priefts. So 413 Dor, 
Circulus, Corona, forms the Perfian, the Jape- 
nefe and Irih Daire, a king, Lati Darius, (f) 
and in Arabic Dor, voluit, circumgyratio, and 
whether you take 9971 with or without the ;1, it is 
ftill the fame, and the tree was an emblem of 
air in fire, or circulation, which did them good in 
every corporal fenfe ; if fo, the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil was an emblem of the irradiation 
of the fun or heavens. (g) : 

This tree was therefore named in Irifh Crann 
Breith, that is, the tree of the Covenant, and the 
laws promulgated beneath this tree, were Breith 
Neamath, and therefore this tree was facred to 
Jupiter Berith. (h) Mr. Hutchinfon thinks it 
was the tree called mma Berith, Cantic. c. 1. v. 
17. of which the beams of the heufe of Chrift, 
and the fpoufe were and that this was an emblem 
of the Circumcifion, becaufe the Acorn fhews the 


(f) Fo is fynonimous to Daire in Irifh, the fame in the Ja- 
ponefe. Japonium omne nomen uni quondam parebat Impera- 
tori, cui titulus Vo feu Dairi. (Maffeus Hift. Indic. l. 12. p. 
568. 

(g) Hutch:nfon, M. fine prin. P. CCLVII. 

(n) Judg. 8. 33. And when Gideon was dead, the chil- 
dren of Ifrael made Baal Berith their God. 

Glans 
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_Glans penis naked by Circumcifion. It is re- 
-markable that the fame word in Hebrew fignifies 
an Oak and an Oath, and that the aforefaid words 
Dar and Breith fhould be ufed by the Pagan Irih 

as a moft folemn oath, viz. Dar mo Breitb, i. e. 
_the Dar or facred tree, is my covenant or judge: 
-1t is an expreflion ftill ufed in Ireland. 
|... Hence then the Oak was the facred tree ab ori- 

gme. Nihil facratius quercu majores noftri ha- 
. buere, nulla facra fine FN Alah (the Oak) hujus 
- arboris fronde conficere, facrificiis epulifque rite 
. fub hac arbore perpetratis Deos apprecati funt. 
` (Avent. Annal. Boj. |. 3.) | | | 
. . Altars both facred and profane were inclofed by 
. groves of trees, and thefe groves confifted of plan- 

tations of Oak. Abram palled through the land 
unto the place of Sichem unta the Oak of Moreb ; 
and the Lord appeared unto Abram—and there he 
builded an altar unto the Lord, who appeared unto 
him, befide the oaks of Moreh. | 

From this paffage 1 think the Britifh Druids took 

the hint of combining their Trinity in the Oak : 
if what Cromer, |. 15. and Schedius, p. 346. fay is 
truc. They tell us, that the Druids having pitch- 
ed upon: the moft beautiful tree, cut off all the 
fide branches, “and then joined two of them to the 
higheft part of the trunk, fo that they extended 
themfelves on either fide like the arms of a man, 
making in the whole the fhape of a crofs. Above 
the infertions of thefe branches and below, they 
infcribed on the bark of tbe tree, the word Thau, 
by which they meant God. On the right arm was 
infcribed by the Britons and Gauls, Hefus, on the 


left Belenus, and on the middle of the trunk 72z- 
rami. | 


413 


The 
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The word Thau fignifies the letter x, the laft 
of the alphabet. 

And this was furely the cuftom of the Eaft, un- 
to which John alludes in his Revelation. C. iii. 
v. 12. Him that overcometh, will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God, and he fhall go no more 
out; and l will write upon him the name of my 
God, and the name of the city of my God, which 
is New Jerufalem ; which cometh down out of 
Heaven from my God; and I will write upon 
him my new name. I am the N and the x, the 
beginning and the end. (2) 

Under the Oak, Kings were inaugurated, and 
every facred a& was done; So the men of Sbe- 
chem and the Houfe of Millo (b)'made Abimelech 
King by the Oak-grove of tlie Pillar that was by 
Shechim. 

From this fuperftitious veneration for the Oak- 
tree, which originated in Babylon, the Jews were 
forbid to plant near the Temple; but fo addi&ed 
were they to idolatrous cuftoms, that, they 
thought they evaded the law, by conftru&ing 
Profeucbia, or uncovered temples, without the ci- 
ties, where they planted groves and indulged their 
folly. Epiphanius, a Jew, bred and born in Pa- 
leftine, tells us, that the Ma/aliani built themfelves 
certain large places, like the ancient market-places, 


(a) It is called Amancol in Irifh and Amarcol ; the firk I 
think fignifies Signum Ammonis, i. e. Thau. Aleph and Thau - 
are the firft and laft letters of the Hebrew alphabets, which were 
efteemed myftical letters with the Heathens. Hence I am the 
Alpha and Omega. 

(b) The Houfe of the Nobles: in Irih Beith Milleadh : 
this ceremony of election of the eldeft was afterwards performed 
in the houfe of a Bruigh. | 


which 
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= which they called Profeuche; and that the Jews 

©f old, as alfo the Samaritans, had certain places 

- without the city, for prayer, which they called Pro- 

- feucbia, appears out of the Ads of the Apoftles, 

_Ch. xvi. ver. 15. ;—thefe were all planted about, 

_- though it was unlawful to plant about the altar of 

- God. 

Philo Yudeus, relating the barbarous outrages 

- Of the Gentiles at Alexandria againft the Jews 

- dwelling there, in the time of Caius, fays,—Of 

_ ome of the Profeuchas they cut down the trees, 

others they demolifhed to the foundations ; hence 

- it is that Juvenal calls the Jewifh Prielt Magna 
. Sacerdos Arboris. 


Arcanam Judæa tremens mendicat in aurem 
Interpres legum Solymarum, magna Sacerdos 
Arboris, ac fummi fida internuncia Coeli. 


The fame appears in thofe verfes of his third 
Satire, where he complains that the once facred 
grove of Fons Capenus, where Numa ufed to meet 
with the Goddefs /Egeria, was then let out to 
beggarly Jews for a Profeucha, and that every 
tree muft pay rent to the people; by which he 
means, the woods, which formerly had been the 
habitation of the Mufes, were now become dens, 
for the Jews to mutter their orizons in. 

Seeing then that the Oak-tree was facred to all 
pagan nations, fince the firft eftablifhment of ido- 
latry at Babylon foon after the flood ; to all the 
Celtic nations as well as the Britons, it is abfurd to 
derive the name of Druid either from the Greck 
drus, or the Britifh derw, an Oak. Dr. Davies, 
in his Walíh Didtionary, is not fatisfied with this 

deri- 
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derivation. Derwyddon, Druides, i. c. Sapientes, 
Vates, a 3p0s quercus, vel a wry deri/b interpre- 
tari, exponere.—Had this Lexiconift known that 
Drui in Irifh and Daru in Perfian, fignified Sa. 
piens, and that it was the title of a Perfran Magus 
of the fecond order, he could not have been at 2 
lofs.(c) And as a confirmation of the Irifh Dru 
fignifying a wife man, it is always explained by 
Seancir, a wife man, a Druid (Shaw); in Perfian 
Zenir : the root of which is Sean, i. e. wiídom, 
(from nx) Shanah, meditari, ftudere, docere) 
to which is often prefixed the title Mog, or Mug, 
or Mu. Muc & Mucfaine, ainm dilios do dhia, 
are names facred to God, i. e. are facred names. 
(Arbp. Cormac's Gloffary.) Hence the Hercules 
Ogmius of Gaul was called Muga/anus & Defanus, 
and our Fenius Faría, Muc-aos, Muclane, Defane, 
of which hereafter.— Hercules cognomento De/a- 
nus in Phaenice clarus habetur. Unde & ad nof- 
tram ufque memoriam a Cappadocibus, & Elien- 
fibus, Defanaus adhuc dicitur. (Eutebius in Chron. 
ad num. ccccxcvit.)—De-Saine, i. c. Ogbam— 
the God of Wifdom. We find the name cor- 


(c) wt Daras, quzfivit—hinc non inepte ducunt Servs Quer- 
cus, hinc J?pi;, contentio ; —Lat. eniin Quercus oriri videtur a 
Quero, inquiro, ut ¿pus a Daras; hinc Darius nemen Perfarum 
Regis, babet enim Aape?oz. á 20 Mepror,ó ppor1uos i.e. Darius apud 
Perfas, eft prudens; rete, nam & hzc produnt originem He- 
braicam, Daras, quod eft, confulere, inquirere; vera pruden- 
tie & Ícientiz idigitamenta. — ('Tomaffin. Glofs, Hebr.) 

The word is alío applied in SS. for thofe that feek the Lord 
Jehovah, as 2 Chron. xv. 52. And they entered into a covenant, 
(La Daros) to feek the Jehovah Aleim of their fathers, &c. 


Asp. 


` 
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rupted tc Dofinaus, Defonaas, and Dorfones. (d) 
Acpodir^c, 0 H paxavs wab Irfots Hefychius, but this is a 
compound of Dar before mentioned and Sean; 
and this is the Zaunes of the Tyrians.. Z« das, 
Ss ri ty udan. (Hefych.)—And this name, brought 
into Gaul by our Pheenicians, fpread throughout 
the Continent; for we find a {tone dug up at Wa- 
lachria, dedicated to Magujfanus. In Zelandia 
anno cl» lo xiv pago Walachria; qui Weftcapellae 
nomen habet, vetus repertus eft lapis, infcriptus 
Hercu1iMacusano. (e): | 
The Gauls called their Druids Druis, 1. e. Aue 
gur, from t3 Druth, an expounder, interpre- 
ter ;—this. name or cpithet we find on an infcrip- 
tion in Gruter, dug up at Metz on the Mozelle. 
This was their office in Ircland, for they were an 
inferior. order of prieíls, as in Perfia, under the 
Magb, Mogb, or Muc; but when they were 
adopted by the Britons, finding themfelves ad- 
mitted amongft an ignorant people, they gained 
their point, by becoming the chief and moft pow- 
erful order of Priefts that ever exifted, artfully de- 
clining to commit any of their documents to writ- 
ing in that country, that they might place every 
impediment in the way to the knowledge of their 
prieftcraft. 
Baxter and fome other Welíh authors, finding 
in their old MSS. that Druid and Druis did al- 


(d) Hence Seanmna, i. e. Be Gubha, 1. e. Fath-bandea, that 
is, Seanmmna, arg the Mufes, from Sean, and mna the plural of 
ban, a woman, In Arabic Zanama, mufa poetarum ; the word 
has no derivation in the Arabic, for Zanam is an image, and in 
Syrian Zanuma is a rock, See Schindlerus, 


(e) Voffius dz Idol. L. 1. C. 35. 
: D d ‘ways 
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ways fignify wi/e men, and had no dependance on 
the Greek Drus an oak, have fought a derivation 
in their own language, and made it a compound of 
Tru and Wis, i. c. wifemen ;—fíaying they were 
called Derwiddon quafi per/apientes. Druis is the 
epithet of their office, and is the word ufed by 
Mofes, Deut. ch. xvii. 10. wq" i.c. Divinus 
{cifcitans à mortuis circa futura, refponfum, evo- 
catis, ad fua corpora fpiritibus. Necromantiam 
exercens, (Dav. de Pomis) but this is not the fig- 
nification of the word ;—they did augur by dead 
men's bones and every other method that can be 
devifed ; and Mofes in the above paffage explains 
himfelf fully, t2^rwen-5N was Querens a mor- 
tuis. Hence Dru/h became the name of a wife 
man as well as Daru. Hence Ifis and Ofiris were 
named Adras, Adris, and Idris by the Perfians. It 
was a name given to Thoth, to Mercury, &c. 
Henoch nomen Adris & Idris ;—Ifiris & Ofiris, 
Perfis Adras—Eundemque effe in Agypto Thoth, 
Theutum, Adris, Hermetem, quem in Chaldza, 
Babylonia, Perfia, Zoraftrem di&um. Sic unus, 
& y As Chamus & Mifraim in ZEgypto, & Phzeni- 
cia Thoth, Adris, in Babylonia & Chaldza Zero- 
aftres dicti funt ;—a quo omnes poftmodum rerum 
cceleftium notitia clari, inventionumque gloria ce- 
lebris, in Chadza Zoroaf?res, in /Egypto & Phee- 
nicia Thoth, Adris, Saturni Mercurii appellati 
funt. (f) 

The word Idris, fays D’Herbelot, is derived from 
Ders, which in Arabic fignifies ftudy, meditation. 
In the Arabian hiftory of Jofeph and Zuleikha, 


(f) Kircher Obelifc. Pamphil. p. 31, Ex Bibl. Neaphi- 
torum. 
Jofeph 
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Jofeph. invokes God by the merit of Enoch, in 
thefe words :—I conjure you, by the learning, by 
| the wifdom, and by the gift of prophecy that Idris 
poffeffed. | 
Sacerdotum genus apud Turcas ab antiquiffimis 
temporibus confervatum Derwis, & nomine & re — 
DRuipzs. ( Keyfler p. 152.) —Heétor Boethius fays, 
they were called Ducerglii in Scotland ; —I deny ia 
there ever was fuch an order of Prieíts :—there 
were a fet of people that hired themfelves out to fing 
and mourn over the dead, that were called Du-cu- 
ragal ; they fung the Caonán or Croli bas, but they 
were neither priefts nor prieftelles.—Schedius fays 
they were called Turduli and T urditani in Spain. (g) 
If Schedius is right, the names can be well explain- 
ed in Irifh, and in Chaldee, viz. *5N'17**2(1 Tair- 
d'uile, an interpreter by the elements. **t9473mor 
"t Tair-doteinne, an Augur by fire ;—Arabicé 
ANY Tair fit avis qualibet, ut Syr. Taioro, unde 
"9 Teiar augurium— Zaier, augurari paffim in 
Paraphraftis. Vide Jonathonem, Gen. xxx. 27. and 
xliv. 5, 15. (Bochart Geogr. L. 2. c. 13. who 
miftakes the fenfe of the Chaldean Taier in this 
place, for it is an original word, fignifying to inter- 
pret or explain by any method, as well as by birds.) 
Soothfayers and inchanters they were, by fire 
particularly, a fuperftition that defcended to the 
Jews; for, among other miracles of the fire of the 
altar, the Rabbins tell us, that the column of 
Ímoke from the altar always afcended in a perpen- 
dicular direction, let the wind be ever fo ftrong ; 
above all, if the oblation was acceptable ;—if it 
did not, it was a fad prefage, and a fign that the. 


(g) Schedius, L. a. C. 2. 
Dda fell 
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fmell of the facrifice did not reach to God ; and 
thefe grofs, thefe blind idolatrous people quote 
David as authority. Ad te ufquam perveniat fumas 
incenfi.—See Buxtorf on the Sacred Fire. But 
for a greater miracle of the holy fire than ever our 
Druids or Magi pretended to, read the firft chap- 
ter of the fecond book of Maccabees!!! 

Having fhewn the proper derivation of the word 
Druid, and that the Britons borrowed both name 
and office of the ancient Irifh, we muft not here 
omit to mention Mr. Toland, who, with his wont- 
ed pedantry, promifcd the world a complete hif- 
tory of the Druids, their doctrine, &c. Ec. This 
Auther informs us, he had collected his informa- 
tion from ancient Irifh poems. —The Writer of his 
Life (and his particular friend) prefixed to his 
Letters to Lord Molefworth, affures us, that he 
did not fo much as begin the work ;—and I will 
take upon me to fay, that he had no poems or 
other MSS. that could give the principles of their 
doctrine, as he pretended: the pious Chriftian 
Monks had taken care to commit them to the 
flames. | 

In like manner Mr. Toland fpeaks of the Irifh 
Ogham, and of Hercules Ogmius of Gaul, and pro- 
mifes a compleat treatife of the Ogham writing 
from a MS. in the college library. Such a MS. 
there is, entitled the Bock of Ballymote , and if 
Mr. Toland did ever perufe it, I am convinced 
by his arguments he did not underftand it, or he 
could not have wandered fo far from the deriva- 
tion of the Ogham, or its inventor. He would 
there have found, that Fewius Farfa is faid to be 
the inventor, of the Ogham (i. e. 3y circles) 
and was named Occai, or Eocha, i. e. the Philo- 

fopher, 


pag dioe A 
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fopher, and Moch or Muc, i. e. Divinus ;—hence 
he is called Ogma Grianan, or Phabean Ochus, a 
name affumed by our Scythian Hercules. Fenius 
Farfa alphabeta prima Hebreorum, Gracorum, 
Latinorum & Beth-Luifnion an Ogham compofuit. 
Not an alphabet called Beth Luis Nion, beginning 
with BLN, as Mr. ‘Toland and fome ignorant 
people imagined, and abfolutely did invent an al- 
phabet by that name, (which originally were mu- 
fical notes) but WIW qw» ma Beth Lafbun Og- 
bim (h), the Profodia, the true grammatical com- 
pofition of verfe, drawn from fcales formed in 
may Ogham, i. e. Circles, as he might have feen 
in the faid book of Ballymote, and the learned 
reader may find fimilar fcales, in Clarke’s Projodia 
Arab. at the end of Pocock's Carmen Tograi, which 
{cales the Arabs do call by a name in their own 
language, fynonimous to Ogham, i. e. Dirut, 
Circles. (i) And Mr. Toland having been in- 
formed in the faid book of Ballymote, that Fenius 
had an epithet of Occai beftowed on him, becaufe 
of his philofophical knowledge, he was fo great a 
claffical fcholar, he would immediately have recol- 
lected that Diogenes Laertius tells us, that what the 


(h) na Berh, verfus, carmen. 

Ww? Lathum, genus grammaticorum, ftilus, idioma. 

rom Ogham is derived the Phenician ay Ogith (in the 
fem.) i.e. Lyra, the inftrument to which the Ogham was 
chanted. Ogga, Minerva, &c. 

(1) See Chap. IV. Hence Dreacht in lrifh a poem, Drochad 
a bridge, 1 e. an arch or feginent of a circle; hence alfo the 
Coptic Me-drequt-fbo, do€trina, € Me-drequ/as, cantus hymno- 
rum, ouywd ia ; hence the Irifli DrecAd, a ftory, Dreacdaire, and 
Treaclaire, an hiftorian; Arabice Tareek, hiftory, becaufe all 
ancient hiftory was metrically compofed, 


Gauls 
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Gauls call Druids the Pheenicians named Ochos. 
Noos girccoges wapa golnuki—arpa re Keatoig TOS MAA AS 
rove Apuisas. And he would have recollected that 
Strabo, Jofephus, Sext. Empiric. Tatianus, Eu- 
feb. Jamblich, Athenzus, and many others, af- 
fure us that Ochus was Phenix, and he was alío 
called Mochus, M2xo0s. Mochus ille Phznix, Phz- 
nicia lingua fcripferat res patrias. Athenaeus L. 3. 
Sce alfo Reinefius Diatriba de Lingua Punica. 
Mr. Toland was no nearer to the proper derivation 
of Ogmius than Dr. Dickenfon, who thinks he was 
Jofhua, fo called becaufe he conquered Og King 
of Bafhan, or Ol. Rudbeck, who derives the name 
from an old Gothick word Oggur, i. e. powerful 
by fea. 


O fanétas gentes! quibus hzc nafcuntur in 
hortis 
Numina. 


But to return to our fubjec. Mochos is the fame 
as Mogh, Perficé Mog, Chald. 35 Mag, unde 
Grace Mazos. & hinc Arabes formarunt fibi Mag- 
jus. Apud aliquos recentiorum Gracorum legi- 
tur Móxos. Hyde, Vet. Rel. Perf. p. 372. 

The Irifh and Pheenician Eocha or Ochai is the 
ZEgyptian acho, i. e. Magus. 

Laertius tells us the Druids were called Sem- 
nothel, pridas X Z«urosceve: this is the Irifh Samnatb, 
or the fcience of the Heavens, compounded in the 
fame manner as Seanchanath, or the Science of 
Antiquity ; hence it became a name for a genea- 
logift, hiftorian, &c. and is the true meaning of 
Sancboniatbo, a feigned Phenician author, whole 

works 


- See mmm AAA cam 
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works have been tranflated by Philo-Biblius. I 
have before obferved, that work carries every au- 
thority of being penned by an ancient Irith Sea- 
nachi, and we fhall prefently find ftrong reafon to 
fufpect it, when we produce the hiftory of Anno- 
bret. Samnothei then fignifies Speculators of the 
Heavens, and is the fame as the Zwparuuir of San- 
choniatho. Eos illi Zopha/enim, hoc eft, cceli con. 
templatores. (ap. Eufeb. prep. Ev. p. 33.) from 
mys fpeculator, propheta, Irifh /ofos, copes 8 
onw ccelum. | 

In fine, there are no names, or dogma, of the 
Phznicians, recorded by either Greek or Latin 
authors, that are not' to be found or explained in 
the ancient lrifh, a ftrong collateral proof, that 
the Phznicians of the Old Greeks were not Ca- 
naanites or ''yrians, but that mixed body of Per- 
fians, i. e. — Medes, &c. whom Salluf 
informs you, from the beft authority (k), the Pu. 
nic Annals, compofed the Getulians and Numi- 
dians of Africa, the firft fettlement of the Pheeni- 
cians in that country, and the fame people that 
Varro, Pliny, and Juftin bring from thence to 
Spain, conformable to the Ancient Hiftory of lre- 
land. For it was only the people on the fea-coaft, 
from Sidon to Egypt, that the Greeks called Phze- 
nicians, (not the Canaanites) as Procopius in- 
forms us : and thefe were our Scythi, as we have 


fhewn in many places. 


(k) Bell. Jug. c. xx. 


Of 
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2. Of the Barpi or BARTHES and SARONIDA. 


The Bardi, 1 think, were the original Celtic 
prieíts, fo called from their chanting to the Dei- 
ties, in their facred Office. 

The Britifh Druids had under and next to them, 
the Bards, who tnough inferior in rank, are faid 
to be prior in antiquity. (Borlafe.: The name was 
written Barth by the ancient Britons, and is evi- 
dently the Chaldee t932 Part or Peret. P and B 
being commutable Letters, and the finals alfo T 
and D, Bard, Bart, and Part are fynonimous 
names. Bardus eft ab Hebreo Parat, mutatis 
homogencis, (Bochart. Plantavit, D. de Pomis, 
&c.)—t^29 Parat fignifies to fing, or chant, Amos 
C. 6. V. s. Paratim fuper nablium. — Nablium 
was the Chaldzan Harp or Lyre, the Pheenicians 
. called it 53 Cinur, by which name it was known 
in Ireland. And thus Diodorus and Ammianus 
defcribe the Britifh Bards finging to their harps. 
Bard: Gallorum erant Poete & Cantores, (Poffido- 
nius) 09 Parat, Canere fuam Cantici partem. 
(Plantavit) as if finging in concert. For Parat; 
fay Dates and Parkhurft, rather fignifies repeating 
over and cver again, that is, the recitative part. 
The Bards were the chief Priefts and Prophets, 
fuperior to the Vates, Quære the 3: a7 Vates of 
Homer, (Odyfs. 2) | 

The Etymologifts all draw the word Barth from 
the Hebrew Peret, which fignifies particularitas : 
Acini decidui: Poretim, modulantes ; vocibus in 
particulas quafi concifus, hence from Pheret the 
Gallic Fredons, fredonner. Fredenne Gallicum, 
quod Gallicé Quinte de mufique. 

Hinc 
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Hinc nominabantur Poete Gallorum  Bardi, 
quafi Poretim, modulantes, Particularifantes. 

Plurima fecuri fudiftis carmina Bardi. (Lucan)— 
hinc Burdo Gall Bourdon. pro Tubis organorum. 

Sed Dan. Run; Biaran eft Poeta antiquus, quo 
monemur pofle -etiam hoc ultimum duci a 4N2 
Bar, c/aré & perípicüe loqui. Saxon. Bridd modu- 
lantes. ( l'omatlin) 

This word Bar is certainly the root of the Irith 
Bear-la Speech, Fr. Parole, Parler, Parlement : 
So Bardus may derive from Irifh Bar-dos. Dosa 
man in holy orders. Sacrificator ; from Nw Dafa. 
Adefa, herba, fructus, he who offered the fruits ; 
whence Svs, Sucia, Svo, Svcias"pio, Sufimentum, Sa- 
crificium, Sacrifico, Lat. Thus, quod herbae tan- 
tum odoratz primum incenderentur & hzc prima 
fuerint facrificia. hence alfo the Gr. Tuoos Sup- 
plico.—hence yw} dafan, Saginatus, pinguefaétus 
fuit, item decineravit. incineravit, pinguedo. Cinis 
qua quomodo cohereant, non video. ('l'omaffin) 

They were alfo called Saronide (Diodorus) a 
word corrupted from the Irifh Sar-an-donn or Sar- 
thonn, written alfo Seartbonn, as is explained by 
this ancient Irifh Clofs. Searthonn, anti bhios re Seir 
no re Sail an donn. i. e. Seir-an-donn, no Sail 
andonn. i. e. Ollaman. Donn i. e. Ollav. 1. e. 
Searthonn is he who chants, fings, or repeats 
in Sail, i. e. recititave, and is called Searan- 
donn. Donn is the fame, Olav i. e. non Doctor. 
This is evidently the N»rrw Shirtana, 
or Doctor of Mufick of the Chaldzans, who 
compofed as well as chanted, (fays Buxtorf) but 
the compofition was the office of the File ; of whom, 
when treating of the Ogham. 

The Britifh Barthes being fhoved out of their 
ancient office of Chief Priefts by the admiffion of 
the Irith Drui (or Perfian Daru) they loft — of 

| their 
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their dignity, and became mere Poets, Herald;, 
and Chanters tothe Drui. They were remarkable 
for an extraordinary talent of memory, and there- 
fore were employed to teach their young difciples, 
` who were chiefly to learn to remember, as their 
principal qualification in Societies, where no writ- 
ten rules were allowed. This was a law artfully 
introduced: among the Celts, by the Irifh Dru, 
whilft that order in Ireland, ufed letters both in re- 
ligious and civil matters. (Rowland. Lhwyd. &c.) 

The Bards of Ireland were always mere Ballad 
Singers. They were never admitted into holy or- 
ders. Each Chief kept a Bard to repeat the heroic 
deeds of his anceftors, and to entertain him and his 
company, with the fong and the harp: fo great a 
difference was there betwixt the Pagan religion of 
the Celts and of the ancient Irifh. e compofers 
of the facred Hymns were called File and were di- 
vided into feven Claffes, o€ whom hereafter. 


. Of the VATES, or PROPHETS. 
3 


The third order of the Britifh Druids, were na- 
med Vates, by the Greeks Ouateis. (Borlafe.) 

‘fhe origin of rhis name is preferved in the Irifh 
Baidb, and Faith, but ftronger in Faithoir, or 
Phaithoir. Vhe firt was written Vacdh by the Arabs, 
whence the Greek Ouateis, hence Vaedb, fignifying 
a prophet, became a common name to many 
perfons and authcrs of Arabia. (D’Herbelot.) 

Baid is the Chaldean N*"3 bada, predicavit. 
Nihil apud alias gentes (Hebraas, antiquiores, 
Arabes, A‘gyptios, Graecos, omnes) ufitatius quam 
ut Sacerdotes, prophetz, divinatores, Oraculorum 

interpretes 
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interpretes effent, & refponfa Deorum eorum mi- 


nifterio redderentur. Id moris apud Hebreos, 
lege Mofis antiquiores obtinuiffe probabile habea- 
tur, quod Jobus & Prophetz vocem 13912 Badim, 


- ad divinatores & oraeula notanda ufurpaverint.— — 


(Spencer de Urim & Thummim p. 1020.) 

Ch. w43 Bada, Arab Bedi praedicavit, cum 
Hebr. NV Bata congruat. ma Badim, Divini, 
mendaces. Jerem. C. 50. V. 36. p13 Badak, divi- 
nare per accuratam inquifitionem. Gen. 44, 5.— | 
(Plant.) The Perfians had their Ur-bad and Mu- 
bad.(a) Ulis temporibus facerdotes vocabantur Mag 
Rad and Mubad i. e. Preful Bad. (Hyde). Mu- 
bad Arabicé, a Philofopher. The Indians have 
their Budda. Apud Indos, Gymnofophiftas quorum 
fe€tz princeps, tefte Hieronymo contra Jovinia- 


num, Budda nuncupatur—apud Pheenices Ochum. 


(Polyd. Virgil de invent. L. 1. C. 16.—See Ooxaws 
and the Irifh Occai, before.) i 

The Irifh Faith and Faitboir is the Hebrew 979 
Phethar, interpretus eft. folvit Ænigma. Genef. C. 
40.— M5 Phother, Conjector, unde Jofeph, Poter ` 
dicitur. & Pateræ, Sacerdotes Appollinis Oracu- 
lorum interpretes. (Buxtorf. p. 666.) Hence the 
Irifh Bro-faith, 1. e. the ancient prophets. The 
Scythians or Hyperboreans, fays Paufanias, gave 
the firt mpogura: to the Temple of the Delphi, and 
they came from beyond the feas to fettle at Par- 
naffus. See Colle&. No. 12. pref. clxiii. Finally 
it is the Phenician NPN Aphtha which the learn- 
ed Rhenford miftakes for the Egyptian P4-Ta. See 
Velazquez Enlayo fobre les Alphabetas p. 143. 


(a) The Urbad of the Irith divined by fire, i. e. Ur. the Pera 
fians write it Hyr-bad, 
The 
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The following ftory copied from an ancient lrifh 
- MSS. will explain the office of the Bad, and at the 
fame time will thew the origin of the name of Sa. 
rah (Abraham’s Wife) in Sanchoniatho viz. Anns 
bret. This ftory is a ftanding monument that the 
ancient Irifh were the PHenicians of the Old 
Greeks—The Fen-oice or defcendants of Fenius, 
as they called themfelves. 


AODH-SLAINE cidh dia napair, 59 c. —i. e. 


AopH-sLA1NE (faved from the Sacrifice) why was 
he fo called? (b) 


IRIsH. TRANSLATION. 
Bean ghnoieach ro Diarmaid (c) fon of 
bhoi ag Di-armaid mac — Cear-bhail (d) had a 
Cear-bhail. 1. Mughain  hándíome wife named 
inghean Concraid mac  Mughain (e) daughter 
Duac, a Hairgod Rofs. of Concrad fon of Du- 
ac, of Airgiod Rofs. (f) 


(b) Aod is fire, but applied to the fire of the Altar. Asi 
bandea tenedh i. e. Aodh is the Goddefs of fire, ipfa eft vefta- 
DC Cormac) hence Aodh-Slaine faved from the Sacrifice, i- 
e. Ifaac. 

(c) Di-armid, honoured of God, 1.e. Abraham. 

(d) Cearbail, the image maker, (of Belus) i. e. Terach fs- 
ther of Abraham. Cear Is an image, and Bail the genitive of 
Bal. Orientales narrant Terach fuiffe magnatem & in fummo 
favore apud imperatorem, quippe per quo idola parabat cum 
profcflione eliet ; unde But Terafh, Idolorum Ículptor feu fa- 
bricator. (Hyde 63 ) 

(e) Mughan, 1. e. my beloved, i. e. Sarah Abraham's Wife, 
whofe name was l/a, i.e. perpulchra. Gen. 11. 29. Hyde 
Bo. Ghan is the gheniyet of the Arabs, a woman fatisfied with the 
native beauty of her perfon, and defpifing ornaments, 

(f) Airgiod Rofs, in Ireland ; if the Scene was not changed 
to this Country, we fhould have no right to claim the Story. 


Rob' 
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IRISH. 
Rob’ aimrit tra in 
Mughean finagus ni ruc 
clann don Ri. 


Ro boi Diarmaid ag 
treigen na righna de fin. 


Docusdh/in Righan 
iar fin co Finnen Muig 
Bile agus co Peasbad 
Acdha mac Brice agus 
egcaoineas friu abheith 
aimrit. 


Ro beannachfat na 
Reataire, uifce di conus 
ibh digh aff, agus tor- 
rach fi dhe, is feadh ruc 
don tiorrchis fin, i. e. U- 
anfinn, agus ainmfidh. i 
Uan abhreith. 
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"TRANSLATION. 
Mughean was barren, 


.and raifed no Children 


to the King. 


Diarmaid was about 
to divorce the Queen on 
this account. 


On this, the Queen 
went to Finnen a Magus 
of Baal or Belus, and 
tothe Ea/bad, (g) named 
Aedha fon of Brig, and 
told them, fhe was bar- 
ren. 


The Reataire (h) 
(Priefts) then confecrat- 
ed fome water of which 
fhe drank, and conceiv- 
ed ; and the produce of 
her womb was (Uan 
finn a white Lamb, 
whence fhe was called 
Uanabbreit i. e. bringing 
forth a Lamb. (i) 

Am 


(g) Eafbad i, e. 123-vrTT« Ahas-bad, the Preful of the Baid. 
_ This Epithet is prefixed to all places of dignity among the ancient 

Perfians, as in Ahafuerus &c, See Daniel, €c.  - 

The Irifh write it Eas, hence Eaf-pog and Eas-cop, a Bifhop 
in the modern Irifh, in Arabic E/cof. 

(h) Reat-aire, i, e. the Chief Priefts of thé order of Rad. 
Illis temporibus Sacerdotes (Perfas) vocabantur. Mag. Rad, Mu- 


bad. See before. 


(1.) Uan a Lamb yxy oan Agnus. n3 oberet, concipiens, per- 
perins Bochart thinks fhe was named Anobret from nay] 


Chann 
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IRISH. 


Am mairgfi de fo, ar 
Mughain, ceithir do 
chom-peirt. Ni headh 
bhias ann ar Finnen 
acht bi coifergudh dot 
bhroinn indi fin, inram- 
hail an uan neamh loc- 
taigh ro aodhbhertar 
Ceanin Chioniuda daen- 
na. 


Ro bheannach an Re- 
ataire uifce uile dhi, 
agus ba torrach fidhe 
dhefin, agus ar an Re- 
ataire bherafu mac de, 
agus bidh lia Ri uadh 
for Erenn in nàs o na 
macuib oile. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Woe is me, faid Mug- 
hain, to bring forth a 
four footed beaft. Not 
fo, replied Finnen, for 
your womb is thereby 
confecratedandtheLamb 
muít be facrificed as 
your firft-born, for your 
Ceanin Cion-iuda, (k) or 
purification of your firft- 
born. 


The Clergy bleffed 
other water for her, fhe 
drank and conceived.— 
Say the Priefts, you 
fhall now bring fortha 
Son, and he fhall be 
King over Ireland and 
more noble than all 
other men. 


Chann Oberit i. e. ex gratia concipiens: & recte appellatur Sara, 
quz cúm effet fterilis, virtutem in conceptionem feminis accepi, 
etiam prater tempus ztatis quoniam fidelem credidit effe eum 
qui promiferat. The explanation is ingenious, and worthy a 
Chriftian, but Sanchoniatho had no fuch ideas. N3y Ana. Syris 
eft Ovif. Bochart. Geog. L. 1 C. 35.-— Whence U-an a Lamb. 
(k) Ceanin Cion-iuda. p3p Kinin. Sacrificum poft pactum 
mulieris obla:um, feu pro defun&i: cum lamento celebratum. 
N. B. The latter is diftingui(hed in Trifh by Caonán. — Cion-iuda 
the firft-born, ‘vm’ Jehid, Ifaaci Epithetum Genef. 22. V. 2 — 
(Saturnus ex nympha indigena ArwSper nomini filium unigeni- 
tum ordix ts vo iis) ixoamr, quam propterea leud vocabant, 
cum hodie unigenitus à Phanicibus ita appellatur. (Porphyrius) 
Unigenitum à patre fuiffe immolatum & apud Sanchoniathon, 
Saturnus filium fuum unigenitum in holocauftum offert : here the 
ltifh explains it better, cion-iuda is primo genitus not unigenitus. 


Maith 


—— e 
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IRISH. 


Maith lium or Mug- 
hain acht gur ro cam- 
haillter comhaillfither ar 
in Reataire. 

Do gni Finnen agus 
Eafpad Aedha beanna- 
chad na Righne fagus 
beannachad in tfil ro ge- 
infeadh uaithi, agus 
atnaigh uifce don rig- 
hain agus ibhigh digh 
aff, agus beirid mac, 
agus do berar ainm do, 
Aedh flaine 1. ro fla- 
_naighead è o na naod- 
bhertha, 


Ro ba maith a chleann 
& a chinel dia eis, 1. 
Fir-bhregg. 

Is berait Finnen eile 
combadh for ían ab- 
hainn ainm Slaine ru- 

dh Aodh conide ro ha- 
inmnighedh Aod Slaine 
agus a mhathar ro ha- 
pe ae Uanabre- 
ith. 
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TRANSLATION. 

I fhall rejoyce, fays 
Mughain, provided what 
the Priefts have prophe- 
fied fhall come to país. 


Then Finnen and 
Eafbad Aedha bleed, 
the Queen and the Seed 
of her loins, and giving 
her more confecrated 
water, fhe drank of it 
and brought forth a Son, 
and called his name 
Aedh flaine, becaule he 
was faved from the Sa- 
crifice. (1) 


His Children and Ge- 
neration were  valiant 
and famous men. 


In memory of his ex- 
traordinary birth Finnen 
called him Aoth-flaine 
and to perpetuate the 
memory of it, the River 
Slaney. was named from 
him and his mother 
was called Uanabreith 
i. e. the bringer forth of 
a Lamb. 


(1) Aodh faine i. e. Ifaac, faved from the facrifice, becaufe 
he was not the firft-born of the Womb. The whole of this Story 
is ftrong of Chaldzan Paganifm, and could not have been invent- 
ed by any Chriftisn monks whatever. 


We 
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We fhall leave the Reader to make his own ob- 
fervations on the fevere cenfure Bifhop Cumber- 
land has paffed on Bochart for affirming Cronos of 
Sanchoniatho to be Abraham and 7e/id to be the 
epithet of Ifaac, and Anobret to be Sarah. (m) 
The whole of Philo Bib. feems to be a forgery 
from a Babylonifh work, with a Scythian title, for 
Sanchoniatho (as the learned Gebelin obferves) is 
not the name of a man but the title of a book, 
viz. in lrifh Seancho-nath, the fcience or know- 
ledge of antiquity. Such a work our Fenius Farfa 
is faid to have compofed. Fenius i. e. armed ro 
bai fis na farfaighi, Oga* 1. fogaltai ar fhis e ro 
fogail in *fceul fo ilcenula in domain, do fogla na 
mbearla farifean. 1. farrifd focal Greacda Divus 
a deir ceirt Latin, 1. €. Fenius learned in antiqui- 
ty, was Oga, an explorer of wifdom, he wrote the 
Genealogy of the World, he taught the pure, (the 

olden language, called in Greek farri/d, in true 
Eatin Divus, (n) which agrees with what Athenzeus 
) fays 


(m) Bochart in Canaan, p. 790. Cumberland Sanchoniatho, 


- 134 
j (a) Bearla farifean, the golden language, D pharufon 
Ch. Aureum, totum aureum.— called in Greek farr:ja, I fup- 
pofe the author means çipi ©, optimus, excellentiflünus—the 
paffage is taken from the book of Ballymote. 

If this ftory is compared with that of Dr. Tavernier, Itin. p. 
383. where he relates the creed of the modern Gaurs, concern- 
ing lbrabam Zer-Ateucht, it will be found, that they both pro- 
ceed from the fame fource. ** Ifo autem Propheta Ebrahim 
fuper aquam fine cymba ambulante, ab eo in ipfam cecidiTe 
tres feminis genital:s guttas ibidem deinde fervatas. Deum poitea 
fuper eundem fluviuin mifille Virginem a fe adamatam, quz pri- 
me guttz receptione tunc evafura effet gravida primo infante, 
quem in anteceifum vocabant O/hider—that is, Sheat, or afhaut- 
dar, a Sheep, a Lamb, in Irih O:/adar, a young Sheep, a Limb. 


Then 
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fays, of;Phznix or Mochus, Phenicia lingua 
{cripferat res patrias —Cronus, in Philo, is impro- 
perly tranflated Saturn, it fignifies a Lord, Prince, 
and in Irib a high prieft, from j3p Kern, (and fo 
the Bifhop acknowledges p. 129.) i. e. Cearnach. 
And Abraham was a very confiderable Emir, when 
he purfued the Scythian Kings to recover his bro- 
ther Lot, as we have explained in the former part 
of this Work. 

From the foregoing obfervations, it is plain the 
Druids of Britain and their inferior orders, were 
not of Britifh growth, but proceeded from the 
fountain head of all Idolatry, Babylon. 'They had 
nothing uncommon but their local names of Dei. 
ties, and their particular veneration for the Mifi- 
letoc. | 


' 
MissLETOE. 


The Mifsletoe is a plant of the parafite kind 
growing not on the ground but on other trees, 
as the apple tree, pear tree, afh tree, lime, wil- 
low, elm, &c. it very rarely grows on the Oak. 
This plant I believe is not known in the Eaft, at 
leaft, I find no Perfian name for it. The Irith 
paid no more refpect to this than to other medici- 
nal plants, except, that, as the Misfletoe of the 
Oak was faid to be the beft, it was named uile-ioca 


Then fays the Dr. Mulieres menftruatas—& revalefcentes, ad 
Sacerdotem pro oblatione miffurás Hedum aut Gallinam aut Co- 
lumbam &c. and hence the name Aftartes from the Irifh Ois, a 
Sheep, and Sodra, a Shepherd, a guardian of Sheep, for the He- 
brew mianwy Aftaroth, is tranflated by the Chaldzan Paraphr 
ty Adri, which Bochart thinks is a flock of fheep, but it fig- 
nifes the fhepherd or guardain of the flock. | 
E 


e i.e. all 
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i. e. all heal, whence probably the Ze of the Greeks. 
The Oak, we have feen, was a facred tree from the 
earlieft account after the flood: confequently the 
fruit, leaves, &c. were all accounted holy. Maze 
is the Perfran name of an Acorn; in Irifh Mess, 
and i think if the Misfletoe had been known to the 
Perfians, we fhould have found other names fer 
it in Irifh, than uilejoca and: gius, that is aH beal, 
and vifcous. Dr. Borlafe obferves, that the Bri- 
tifh Druids were kept in countenance for their ve- 
heration of the Misfletoe by the Perfans and Maf- 
fagetes, and refers to Alexander ab Alex. V. 2. p. 
743.—that author only fays, that they efteemed 
facred whatever grew on the Oak tree. Perfz & 
Maffagetz, quicquid quernis arboribus nafceba- 
tur, è callo miffum putabant, and then adds our 
author, funt qui arbitrentur, Vifo, quod in quer- 
na arbore nafcebatur, nullum prefentis numen 
zeítimari—hi fuerint Druip#, quorum vana fu- 
_perítitio inter mortales precipua fuiffe traditur, — 
he alludes particularly to the Druids of Bri- 
tain and Gaul. dE 

Gius in Irifh alfo fignifies the Cone bearing Pine 
—it certainly was the Perfian Ghez, which is faid, 
in the Lexicons, to he the Tamarifk tree, the 
fmall branches of the Gius were pealed by our 
Mogh and made up in Brofna, to be carried about 
them for the facred fire, the twigs of the Gbez 
were made up into ber/am by the Perfian Magi for 
the fame purpofe—as were thofe of the Haum al 

Magjus, and the Omna of the Irifh. (0) 


(o) Brofna is certainly a corruption of berfam, bath imply a 
Small bundle, as many as will fill the band. 
"E LIA 
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Lia Farm, or Rovan STONE of IRELAND. 


** Dr. Borlafe has fallen into the vulgar error, 
_ ** that this ftone had a political property, and by 
*€ that means the Druids of Ireland had it in their 
*€ power of chufing a king, whom they thought 
‘© moft likely to favour their order ; and could per- 
*€ fuade the credulous people that this affented or 
** was filent as fuited belt their purpofe. That 
*€ the Perfans had the fame. ftone, which they 
*€ called Artizoe, that pointed out the moft de- 
** ferving candidate for the crown of Perfia, and 
‘© infpired ‘the people with proper difcernment to 
<< chufea king”. .It.is to be obferved that the 
Dr. refers to Ireland and Perfia, for he could hear 
of no fuch ftone among the Britons or any of the 
Celtic tribes. | 
.Dr. Borlafe would here infinuate that the kings 
of Perla and of Ireland were elective; whereas 
they were bath fucceflive or hereditary, and that 
in the maleline. In all the hiftories of Ireland 
and.Perfa we find but one fabulous queen, a 
Homai in: Perfia, and. a Mochamongrua in Ireland: 
both names fignify the Bird of Paradife, and their 
hiftories collated in this work, fhew them to have 
been defigned -for the fame perlon, a -fabulous 
ueen, in remote times, when there was no dif- 
tinction. between Perfians and Scythians, and when 
the Perfians and the ancient Irifh were one people. 
Toland tells.us, it was.on this ftone, the kings 
of Ireland ufed to. be inaugurated in times of hea 
thenifm; he is fo far right, but, like others, he 
falls into the vulgar error of confounding this 
ftone, with the Cloch-am-Athar, the Lia Meifcith - 
e" Ee2 or 


A 
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or Cixb na Cineambain, the fatal ftone, or pr 
rrowe Ebn Mafhcith, the Aie exeew of the abo- 
minable Chaldees, which we have fully defcribed 
in the 13th No. of the Collectanea (a). The 
]ribb, fays Toland, have memoirs concerning 
the Lia Fail for above 2000 years, but how 
foon they begun to ufe it, or whence they had it, 
lies altogether in the dark.—This is the Lia Mcif- 
cith, which is peculiar to the Magogian line ; Ori- 
ental tradition fays, it was delivered by Noah to 
Japhet and by him to Magog ; we therefore find 
this ftone with the Tartars, Perfians, Turks, Tou- 
ranians, and all Scythic tribes, but never hear of 
it among the Celts: from the Scythians it proba- 
bly pafled to the Chaldees, who moft wickedly fe 
it up as the oracle of the E/abim in oppofition to 
the breaft-plate of Aaron. 
Unfortunately this Oracular ftone bore the 
name of the ftone of Fate, as wellas the names 
above mentioned, and Fa/ in Irifh, Arabic and 
fEthiopic, fignifying an Omen, the Lia Fail has 
been tranflated the ene of deffiny, but, Fal alfo 
fignifics a king, a prince, a judge. Nr’) Phola- 
ha, magnatem fignificat. (D. de Pomis.) Heb. 
9 Phall judicavit. Ch. nro Phalaha a judge, 
a king, or other great perfonage. Arab. Faal 
a king.—Val a prince. But, we find this Lia 
Fail, under another name, that clearly diftinguifh- 
es its ufe, viz. Cloch dufta, Art-dufaca, that is, 
the ftone of Unétion: U/ta or Ufaca is funtion, 
anointment, as Cur uifce ar ni, to pour out 
eintment on any thing: hence when kings and 


(a) Collect. No. 13, where there is an engraving of the 
ftone, from an original in the College Mufeum. 


priefts 
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priefts were anointed, they were in authority, 
and thence u/achd fignifies power, authority, in 
the fame manner as /machd, i. c. “pan a Hebrew 
word, could not have been explained without the 
affiftance of the Irifh language. See preface viii. 
In like manner the Irith u/ace, or uifice or ufca, 
for it is written various ways, is derived from the 
Chaldean Tp Suk, ungere fe: whence ¡19% Sicab 
Un&io; 455 W: nufak Melec, ungere in regem, 
Pfal. 2.6. ¡ras py Clak daficab lapis unCtionis, in 
Irifh Cloch d'ufaca. Now Art in Irifh fignifying a 
ftone, as well as C/ocb, the name of this ftone of 
ointment, viz. Artdufaca, may have been cor- 
rupted by Pliny into Artizoe of the Perfians. 
From whence it is evident that the Lia Fail, was 
the ftone on which the kings of Ireland were inau- 
gurated and anointed, and if tradition'may be de- 
pended on, it is now in its proper place, under the 
chair in Weftminfter Abbey, in which the kings 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland are inaugy» 
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SECTION IL. - 


u Of the Priefts of. the Pagan Irib. 2. Of their 
. temples. 3. Of the deities, 


1. THE laws and religion of a nation are the 
fure guide to trace the origin of a people, had we 
no other materials. But, where there is an uni. 
form hiftory of a people, written in their own lan- 
 guage; from their firt fettlement after the dif- 
perfion, and of their migrations, to their final fet- 
tlement, confirmed by the moft ancient hiftorians ; 
and we find the ancient religion of that peo- 
ple conformable to their hiftory, as may be difco- 
véred: from various fragments fcattered here and 
there in their ancient MSS. thefe are circumfian- 
ces, in my opinion, that. amount to a pofitive 
proof of the authenticity of the hiftory. — -—— 

In the foregoing pages, we have proved, that 
the ancient Irifh were fouthern Scythians, feated 
early on the Perfian Gulph and in Touran; that 
they were the original Pheenicians of the ancient 
Greeks, (miftaken by the Lxx for Canaanites) 
(b) that they were the firft navigators of the Eaft, 

and 


(b) They were the mariners of the Canaanites or Tyrians, 
end were feated along the coaft of the Red Sea and of the Me- 
diterrancan; and it was the coafters that the Greeks called 
Phenicians, not the inland people or Canaanites, as we learn 
from the Procopius (in Vandalicorum fecundo p. 135). 
H'592aesoia, Ec. Literalis omnis tractus ab Sidone ufque ad 
Jinues Agvpti, Phenice vocabatur. — Not the Country but the 
Coaf?, from Sidon to ZEgypt was called Phanice—hence even in 


Augufhn’s 
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and the firt difcovtrers of the Britannic Ifles by 
{ea from the pillars of Hercules ; that on the Per-: 
fian Gulph and on the banks of the Red Sea, 
they mixt with the Dadanim of Chaldæa, and af-: 
terwards with the Tyriaris; and finally,: were ex- 
pelled from Tyre and;from Spain by Nebuchadono-: 
for, fromwhence they fled, and fettled in the ma- 
ritime coafts of Gaul, in Ireland, and Scotland, 
having: been : driven from England and Wales; by. 
the Cymmeri or ancient Britons. - = ` 
. We may therefore expect tp meet with the dig- 
nities of the priefthood, in Chaldzan, -Canaanitiíh: - 
and Perfian names... This will be found to be the 
truth, without the interference of any northern or 
Celtic. name; Ai | PI m 
The Chaldean and Canaanitifh religion were 
the fame: We fhall therefore dividethe pric/s into 
twa claffes,: viz. Chaldeanand Perfian, . .- 


K deg ITAL MP. 

Arif names derived from tbe Cbaldee. 
Codbhach, Cobnach:; a Prieft, a Lord, a Prince. 
- Before the conftruction of: temples, there was 
no particular order of men affigned to the exterior 


Auguftin's rime, be tells you the old Carthaginians called them- 
felves Chanani, quafi Chananzi, not Phenicians, becaufe they 
came with Dido from Tyre, but the colonies of Utica, 
who had. mixed’. with the natives and formed the Gatulians and 
Numidians and Noms Numidians, by reafon of their vafl num- 
hers (Perf: Namadud, innumerable). were, as'Salluft tells us, 
from the Punic books of that country, compofed of Medes, Per- 
fans, and Parthians, that is of our fouthern Scythians. And 
thefe Perfians came from thence to Spain, for Perfians there 
were in Spain as Varro and Pliny affirm, and from Spain to the 
Britannic [fles under the name of Plien-oice. 


functions . 
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fun&ioris of public worfhip. : Each chief. of a fa. 
mily offered for himfelf and for them. Hence, 
when focietics were formed, the kings or chiefs 
performed the offices of Priefts, and offered facri- 
fices for their people: but, when focicties en- 
creafed, and the cares of government employed 
the chiefs, it was neceffary to appoint particular 
períons to the office of prieft, who fhould have no 
other employment but the worfhip of the Deity. 
The kings or chiefs yet. preferved the right of 
offering for their people, when they judged it pro- 
per, and the. priefts of every order -and degree 
were dependant on their authority. The eftablith- 
ment of priefts had taken place in Egypt when 
Jofeph arrived there : when he was raifed to dig- 
nity, he was married to A/enuth daughter of Po- 
tiphar prieft of Heliopolis. Thefe priefts were 
maintained at public expence; the. king, fays 
Mofes, had given them lands, and during feven 
years famine, they were furnifhed with corn from 
the public granaries; Yet the king of. Egypt pre- 
` ferved the right of offering facrifices for himfelf 
and his people, and in that country, where all 
their. particular functions were regulated, the 
prince was always elected in the facerdotal order. 
The Moabites, neighbours to the Canaanites, had 
a particular order of perfons dedicated to the wor- 
Ship of religion, but the king did the office of prieft 
when he pleafed. Belac king of the Moabites 
wifhing to curfe I/rae/ by Balaam, offered the pre- 
paratory facrifices, jointly with Balaam the prieft. 
In Canaan the number of priefts were very 
confiderable. Elias, in the reign of Achab, who 
had adopted the religion of Jezabel his wife, 
daughter of the king of Sidon, caufed 450 "m 
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of Baal to be ftrangled in one day; all thefe had 
been fupparted at Jezabel's expence (2 Kings, 18, 
19). The facred author obferves, that befides 
thefe priefts of Baal there were 400 others main- 
tained by her to ferve the /acred Groves confecra- 
ted to falfe deitiés.: Thefe priefts, at leaft their 
chiefs, were taken by the Canaanites from the 
moft confiderable farnilies of the country. 


Ttbobal prieft of | Aftarte is reckoned by Jofe- 
phus, according to the annals of Tyre, among the 
kings of that city and reigned 32 years. 


- Sicharbas, hufband of Elifa or Dido and uncle of 
Pygmalion king of Tyre, was prieft of the Sun. ` 
: Hence Codhnach in Irifh, a lord, a prieft, a 
jrimce. The Tyrians named their priefts Co*srmo 
;ohanim, i. c. Minifters, from the verb 115 Co- 
han, which is found only in the conjugation Pjhel, 
arid fignifies to exercife a facred function, to be in- 
vefted with fome dignity, whence the name in all 
the Oriental languages fignifies à prince.: “Arab. 


Kahin, Perf, Kuhen. a prieft, a chief. The ZEgyp. 


tians write it Chond, to which adding the word 
acho, the Irifh: ‘Och: and the -Tyrian Qox vs (as 
before) we have the Irifh Codrach with the tranfpo- 
fition of one letter. | | 


-Coís,  fanétity, à prieft.* ‘Japonefe Kuhhes, a 

bili. © — . Tr 
_Cojfrucham, to confecrate.' Koms Bochart and 

many others’ think is a corruption of Coben (c). 
(c) Sic fepius y13 Cohen redditur, quando primarium officium 


politicum aut principem regis ininiftrum denotat, B 
at 32" 


I can 
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I. can: by no means agree in that opinion, we find. 
the, word in moft ancient languages. Dictus unma 
Cufh, propter pietatem, & benignitatem, & man- 
fuetudinem $ fanctitatem. Beli pomjne: decoratus 
fuit. quafi Deum quendam inter fe habuiffent in 
terris, quem itaque -Perfe in numerum deorum 
retulerant (Hyde, p. 40). Kt was the Syrian and. 
Tyrian son Chafi, fan&us. Ch. tory pietas, bo- 
nitas, exceflus boni in non promeritum, quic- 
quid offici praftatur alteri fine compenfatione. 
Syr. Dirt Chos pius, in Piel ‘or Chafi, expiavit, 
pius, innocens; or from the Hebrew 3? Chazir 
fanctificare, vel’ feparare aliquid’ propter votum, 
inde 95) Nazareus, qui feparatus erat a. vina & 
frequentia populi. (David de Pomis). : 

 Z&thiop. Kafi. prefbyter. Arabic? Kyfees, Syr. 
Kufs, Sacerdos, Chald, wr Chapan.—Minilter 
et. ftri&é . infpettor. — Minifter fynagoga»,—hic 
maximé oratione five preecibus & cantu Ecclefia 
praibat,—uridequoque. pro Cantore,. Precantore 
fumitur. ..: |... -. P "er 

"Ihe Irith word Co, fignifies fomething more. 
facred than thefe :: Coifrucham,. nw to con- 
fecrate mufít:derive from the Arab., Khafs, facred. 
Khafs kurden: to: fanQify, Perficé:.Kj/b religion. 
It forms the Cantabrian compound jain-cozeoa, di- 
vinus. | 


, Cam a prieft, from cam. to bend, to bow down, 
fay fome ; but itis the Turkifh and Scythian Kaim, 
fEdilis; ts eft qui Templa expurganda curat, floreas 
& tapetą ac. ftragula fternit, Alcoranos cuftodit, 
Ec. | 


Ciomar, 
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- Ciomgr, a prieft. The author of the book of 
Kings and prophet Ofeas, call the pricfts of 
the Gentiles mAn Cemarim or Kemarim, but 
th diftin&ion. made by the prophet Sophonia, 
(C. 1. V, 4). betwéen the Kemarim and the Coka- 
nim, Íhews plainly that the firft were an inferior 
order to affift the Cobanim in their facred fun&ions. 
The root of the word feems to be "%5 Camar, 
which fignifies to burn, to blaze ; and fome think 
they were fo, called from. the ardour with which 
they filled their miniftry. Others pretend they 
were lo named from certain marks burnt on. their 
body with a hot iron, perhaps the x Thau, a com- 
mon and ancient cuítom in the, Ealt before the 
Ifraclites entered the land of promife. And others 
think they were fo called from their office of byrn- 
ing oa As whilít fome think they. were fo called 
from the dark brown or black eolour of their 
habits. ‘The learned Millius, I think, has cleared 
up the mattter, illud nomen. derivari a radice > 
cas une TI, non. -— 

rum fieri, fignificare, —quia idolis continuo thus 
ji fuffitum Soie rid & € dus incenío res futu- 

ras divinabant. D. Milii Differt. p. 422)... 
~ Abraham. Peritíol in his Cofmographia, written 
in Hebrew, always calls the. chriffian Miffiqnaries 
amo Cumatim, on which Dr. Hyde has this 
note. Loco Cohanim, Chriianos mifüonàrios 
vocat Cumarim, i.e. Atratos, pullatos, vocabulo 
Idolorum Sacrificulos femper.: notante. - (Itinera 
Mundi, p. 195). mE 

The Ciomar officiated to Moloch. (Spencer, 

V.n.p309) |  -: | "a 

The fons of God took wives of the daughters of 
men. (Gen. C. 5). | 
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The fons of God in the Chaldee Par. are called 
Nna Cimoria, that is, boly men, and fays the 
Talmud, in the Arabic they are named Al-Chimar. 
Buxtorf explains the word 212 Cumar, by Sacri- 
. ficulus, facerdos gentilis & idololatricas. The 

Chomarim were the priefts of Moloch, (or tbe fun). 
Spencer, 369. | | 


Cromar, Cruimthear, a prieft. It is a general 
name, from the Arabic Krim or Kerim, a religious 
man, fearing God—it is alfo one of thé attributes 
of God with the Arabs, and forms our Crom-Cru- 
aid, of which hereafter. In the Chaldee tam) 
Cram or Caram, Gymnafium, Schola, Studium. 


Cairneach, 1. Sagairt, on Coronach, i. e. Cair- 
neach is a prieft, fo named from the crown he 
wore (in his facred office), on Coroin bhios in a 
cionn, from the crown he wore on his head. (V ct. 
Gloff). The Phznician priefts wore crowns of 
gold, Alex. ab Alexandro.—So did the Iriíh 
priefts, they were nearly of the fhape of a half- 
moon, with a button at each horn by which they 
were faftened behind. See'p. 7o. Collectanea, 
No. 13. Our Coroin is the Pheenician ¡pmp 
Karonah, Capitellum—per metaphorem yp Ka- 
“ren, Radius, Splendor, cornui fimilis. This is 
certainly the root of our Cairneach, to which is 
added Each or Eoch or Occ, the Magus of thc 
Phznicians, as before explained (d). 

" | .— Creafean, 


= (d) Vix occurrit hieroglyphicum fimulacram, ubi non occur- 

rat fphericum aut circulare quidpiam. Ex legis prefcripto 
arca, altare, thymiamitis, menfa aurea $ caput pontificis folum- 
modo, corona exornari debuit, Kircher Oed. Egypt. (T. 2. 
p. 87). 


l 


en 
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Creafean, Crifean, a Prieft. It is the Chaldzan 
Tur Chrifhin, ie e. Magus, fuppofed by tlie Ori- 
entalifts to be derived from unn Chrifh, filuit, 
whence Nw Chrifha, incantator, magus, pref- 
tigator ; Syr. Chrafa, magus, incantator, magi- 
cam artem exercens ; wf Chris, apud magiítros, 


mutus, vulgarifümé refpicitur. (Gittim C. 25.) 


. Krifhen, one of the thoufand names of God in the 


Hindoftanic or Bramin dialeét. Sec Conclufion, 


Ch. IX 


Draoi, a Prieft. See P. 417- | 
Eacdairis. He is faid to be a Prieft by the old 


: Glofferifts ; but his name, 1 think, fhews he was the 


Obferver of the times, of the new moons, cycles, 


. &c. The name now fignifies a chronicler. I do 
* not think thefe were the Carthaginian Pricíts 
; called Eucaddires by Auguftin, Ep. 17; they 


feem to be the Eochidris, as before explained at 


the word Druid. 


Filea, a prieft, a poet. In the fame manner Occ 
is now tranflated a poet, though Occ was origi- 
nally Princeps Philofophorum td Magorum, as with 


' the Phanicians. The Fileagh or Phileagh were 
divided into feven claffes, of which we fhall fpeak 
^ jn our treatife on the Ogham; their duty was to 


compofe hymns in honour of the Gods, and to 


‘ chant them with the Searthonn, i. e. NIN 


Seir-tana.  Thefe were both of the facerdotal or- 
der. Hence M. L'abbé Mignot (a), “199 Phileh, 


' un miniftre d'un temple, chez les Pheniciens—ac- 


Apud Phznices Solis Sacerdos, vefte auro & purpura varia 
manuleata ad imos pedes fluxa incedebat, & tanquam fplendoris 
fignum $ ampliffimi honoris przrogativam, coronam ex auro 
gemmifque ferebat. Alex. ab Alex. V. 1. p. 324. 

(2) Mem, de Litterature. Tom. 38. 

ception 
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ception que ce terme a confervée dans là langue 
Chaldaique. Thefe were the Phalici of Sicily. See 
ZEfchylus, Macrobius, .&c. Palcos vocari dick 
Stephanus, quia cum mortui eflent rurfns ad ho- 
mines redierunt.—Sed hæ funt gerre Siculz, nu- 
gzque nugacifhime ab £/chylo, & aliis non alia de 
caufa confide, quam ut è Greca Palicorum no- 
men peterent, quod eft planc Punicum. Palici, 
enim 31550 Phelichm vel Pelibin, è Panis no- 
. minat funt; ut Athenis za; Ya, deducta voce 
à veneratione & cultu. : Syris enim verbum ty) 
phelah, colere eft E venerari, Itaque 3%11">9 
-Philabin colendos fonat. Quod ipfo epitheto AL 
chylus illos bis verbis infignivit. . (b) 


Seperds DaAixovg, Zeus iaisrag tamir | 
Summus Palicos Jupiter venerabilis voluit vocari. 


. Not only the Chaldzans, but Phenicians and 
other Orientalifts, ufed the word in that fenfe. 
2K.x.21:1. Noya sr 5D Cal Philachi Baala, 
omnes cultores Baal, and in 23d verfe, “my 
N^*y3 9Y ou amarla Philahhi Baala, et dixit 
cultoribus Baal; and it appears that they per- 
formed all the offices of the priefthood ; whence 
‘David de Pomis tranftates ‘rp Philah, facrifi- 
care. (c) Hence the Irifh Phile-aois or Fall-aois, 


(b) Bochart, de Palicorum Oraculo. 

(c) The File was certainly a Magus; for we find Filieacht 
and Druieac/t fignify, in modern Irish,  Necromancy, Magick ; 
Q. the quaaurupiz from thence. See, Spencer, p. 12269. —— 
Q, Flamen, i. e. Filea-Ammon, a Pricft-of Ammon or the 
Sun ; Irifh Monn, ‘Deus, . Amanum Perficas effe. Deus. (Vols. 
Hefych.) Da a + | 


Princeps 
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Princeps Scientiarum, which formed the name 
Pallas, Sapientiz Dea, which the modern Greeks - 
miftaking the fenfe: of, derive from «une quod 
fcil; haftam vibret,' ut bellicofa, ‘and therefore 
made her Goddefs of Wares” 
The Irjth Fileagh were men of. unexceptionable 
morals, ás we find them defcribed in a very an- 


cient poem: '- 


. . Yodhna laimhe lith gan ghuin, 
-= Todhna becil ganaoir niamdhuib, 
.' Todhna foghlama gan ghes, | 
- Isiodhna lánamhnas. > — 


- Their hands were: free from violence, their 
' tongues from fatire ; they were learned without 
. «pride, and free from venery. | 


'The loweft of this order was the Dor, whence 
Sacerdos ; it fignified the youngeft in rank, but I 
know not thé derivation. In Arabic daifus figni- 
fies explorator, fpeculator; in Syr. duzua, puer, 
in Ch. Wyt dus, filuit, tacuit ; Copticé to/h, or- 
dinatio, difpofitio, proponere, ftatuere: I think 
the Chaldee word is the root. | | 


... Creata, Creatar, holy, learned, a prieft. The 

Curetes of the Pheenicians. See V. 2. p. laft. He- 
rodotus, L. s. €. 58. tells us, that the Phzni- 
cians who came with Cadmus brought many doc. 
trines into Greece: for amongft thofe Phanicians 
were a fort of men called Curetes, who were fkilled | 
in the arts and fciences of Phznicia, above other 
men’; and Strabo fays, they fettled, fome in Phry- 


gia, 
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gia, where they were called Corybantes ; fome in 
Crete, where they were called Ide; Dactyli : fome 
in Rhodes, where they were called Telchynes ;. 
and fome in Thrace, where they were called Ca- 
biri. Creat in Scythic fignifying Science in ge- 
neral, and Cruit fignifying Mufick, feems to have 
given rife to the Greck fable, of mufick being in- 
vented by the Curetes, who, when they had made 
themfelves armour, danced in it at the facrifices, 
with tumult and clamour, and bells, and pipes, 
and drums, and /words with which they ftruck 
upon one another's armour in mufical times. So 
Solinus (Polyhift. c. 11.) Studium muficum inde 
ceptum cum Idai Da&yli modulas crepitu & tin- 
nitu zris deprehens in verfificum ordinem tranftu- 
liffent. Ifidorus alfo, Studium.muficum ab Idzis 
Da&ylis ceptum (See the article Sacred Dance in 
the fequel). But Clemens calls the Idzi Dac&yli 
barbarous, yet fays, that they were reputed the 
firít wife men, to whom both the letters which 
they call Ephefian, and the invention of mufical 
rhymes are referred. (Strom. L. 1.)—Apollo and 
the Mufes were two generations later than the 
Idzi Daétyli. (Newton’s Chron. p. 147.) 


Creanto. 1. Creafan, a Prieft.—Creafan we 
have explained. We fec it was the Magus.  Cre- 
anto was probably the - prieít deftined to the fer- 
vice of the Sun at the meridian. Ch. NO% 
Kranta, the Meridional Sun ;—unlefs it fignifies 
the facrificer, and is derived from Kranfa, Np» 
Kranfa, 139p 919) i. €. Kranía is, the cognomen 
of Corban, i. e. afacrifice.  .. | 


Thefe 
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Thefe Were the writing Priefts, to Chrat. Non 
tamen omnium facerdotum in Egypto; eadem erat; 
aut dignitas aut apétoritas. Alii his miniftrabant 
& fun&ionibus vocebant minoris dignitatis ac mo- 
menti quas Graeci nomine rZ: roxopor, five /Editu- 
orum compleétuntur. Alii in diligenter colendis 
ac ftudiofe expoliendis fcientiis A‘gyptiorum fa- 
cris, totam fuam vitam. impendebant. Hi funt; 
quos Grzci dicere folent i ispoypauueres quafi dicas 
Scribas Sacrorum, vel potius Literarum San&io- 
rum, in facris eorum libris expofitarum.  (Jab- 
lonfki Proleg. 91.)—The Uadtar-Creata, of the 
lrih-Scythians, and the lketerkerates of the Pelaf- 
gians; whence Eurotas, when he built thc temple 
dedicated to our Ogba, took the title of Iketerke- 
rates, which Hefychius fays was the ancient name 
of the Laconians. 

Sagan, Sagart, a Prieft. The heathen name 
Rill retained by the Irifh. In a former work I de- 
rived this name from “1D Sagad, adorare, & 
rw arit, unus, Deus, one of the cabaliílical 
names of the Deity ; Jrith Art, God: But whe- 
ther Sagart had not the fame fignification as Cobin, 
that is, Sacerdos, Princeps, Dux, and is derived 
from the ZEthiop. Sagart, Dux, Miles, I leave td 
others to determine. ‘The heathen Irifh.had their 
Sagan, like the Tyrians and Chaldzans; and this 
name defcended to Chriftianity as Segn-ab, an 
duine as neaía don Ab. that is, the Sagan is next 
in order to the Abbot.  Berofus gives the epithet 
of Sagan Ogygifan to Noah. The Sagan Cohenia 
was the Antiftes Sacerdotum, i.e. primarius Sa: 
cerdotum poft fummum. Jer. C. 20, V. 1. Sagan 
Babyloniorum five Chaldzorum vox, a quibus ad 
Hebraos tranfivit. Buxtorf. 

Ff The 
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The Euuart, Sacerdos, of the Germans feems 
to have the fame termination; E. Suio Goth. ZE. 
Ang. S. fignifies Lex, Jus. Chriftes: Æ. Evange- 
lium; bec, Codex legis.—E. alfo confuetudo, 
‘mos. See Ihre in V. E. 

The word Sagan is rarely to be met with in 
Scripture, but both the name and the dignity is 
very commonly known and ufed by the Hebrew 
writers. It is certain that he was Vicegerent, and 
next to the High Prieft, but under what nation he 
came into this deputation is difputed. Jofephus 
gives one example, when the duty of the day of 
expiation was carried on by a fubítitute, but this 
makes the Sagan ufeful but for onc week in the 
pem whereas it appears by the Jewifh records that 

e was in continual office all the year through. 
Some therefore imagine that he was to fucceed the 
High-Prieft, and in his faganfhip was a candidate 
for that office ; and this is certainly explained by 
our Seagn-Ab, or Seacn-Ab, he that is next in 
turn (Seac, by turns) to the 4b, or High-Prieft. 
For the Talmud declares, That he could not be a 
High-Prieft, who had not firft been a Sagan. 

Hence the name Zauaghar, of whem no more 
is related than that he was Antiftes maximus. 
Zauaghar inter Sacerdotes Perficos celeberrimus 
quidam Sacerdos fuit. Zauaghar ex Magufzis no- 
men cujufdam Magi eft. Zauaghar inter Ignicolas 
eft alicujus magni Antiftitis nomen. (Hyde, Vet. 
Perf. p. 279.) 


 Luám, the. ancient name of the High-Prieft, 
tranflated an Abbot in all our Irifh Diétionaries ; 
it is the Lhama of Tibet. Quam vero antiquum 
& pervulgatum fit Lbamarum nomen non in uno 
folum Tibeto, fed & in remotioribus ipfis Scythiz 

: partibus, 
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partibus, colligere licet ex his, que fcribit :De- 
Guignes ad an. 587, T. 1. (Alphabetum Tibeta- 
num Miffionum Apoftol. p. 405.) | 

Idem effe videtur ac is qui a Turkiftanis verna- 
culo fermone appellatur Moho, aut Iko. Lhama, — 
magnus fcilicet Lhama. (idem p. 406-— Vide 
Mog h.) 

dem cffe videtur ac is qui a Scythis appellatur 
Boco-labras.—Boc, vel Bog, Deus, in ore Mani- 
chzorum, qui Bogomili dicebantur. Deos enim 
fe faciunt Magni ifti Lhamz Scythici— nifi forte 
in Boco voce prefixa Labhras, qui ob frequentif- 
fimam mutuamque commutationem b & m Lam- 
ras efferri poteft. 

Here I think the Miffionaries iniftiken: “Bagh 
is the Logos of the ancient Irifh ; hence Bogh, 
God, in the Illyric, unlefs M is changed i into B, 
from the Irifh Mogh, God, (a contra&ion of nm 
magon, one of the cabaliftical names of the Deity, - 
and Labhras is to fpeak, “or preach. Bagh Lab- 
hras, a preacher of the holy word. | 

The Lamas perfuade the people, that their God 
Xaca, or Tíchaka, was incarnated 2060 years be- 
fore our zra, to be born of a Virgin whom they 
name Lam-Oigh-iupral, that is, the Lama or Lu- 
am of Oigh-a-breall, as the Irifh would exprefs 
the name, i. €. Virgo clitoris cafte. Xaca, fays 
Monf. de Paw, fhould be written //cbaka, and fig- 
nifies Lord ; in lrifh Tavifeach, or Seach, as Seach- 

na-Seach, i. e. King of Kings, a proper name com- 
mon in Ireland, vulgó Shahnafhee. 

Srutb. A man in religious orders, though not 
yet promoted to holy orders; (O’Brien’s Dia.) 
The root, I think, is in the ZEthiopic, viz. Sra, 
fanxit, fancivit legem ; Srat, fan&io, ordinatio, 
Ch. P) Shrith, miniftrare ; ; là Shruth, Mi- 

Ffa ~~ mifterium 
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nifterinui & maxim € facrum, veluti facerdotum, 
qui yocantur mánifri altaris. Joel, C. 1. v. 15. 
& miniítri Domini, qui Domino iu altari minil- 
trabant. Idem, y. 9. uth, in lrifh, like Fike, 
fignifies alío a map of letters. 


Ceadas, i: Eeadel. 1. Draoi. Three names for 
x Daru qr Magus. - . Codefhim was a name of the 
Ph:enician Priefts. (Spidas.) The foreign priefts, 
and thole of the. neighbouring people of the If- 
raelites, were fometimes fo called, and their 
pricfteltes rywnp Kedefchath, from Kadafh, to 
canfecrate, £0. fen&ify. Kadi/h, nomen preecati- 
onis cujufdam, quz incipiunt 127 cul magnam 
fan&itatem & efficaciam. tribuunt J uda. The root 
i in the Iifh Cad; holy. - 


- Násid, Noudihb, (plur. ) They we were a kind of 
Pagan Monks in Ireland, I think, becaufe I find 
them under the denomination of Saor-Naoidibh 
and Daor-Naoidibh, that is, Free or Noble, and 

bond Naoid ; yet the Daor-Naoid may have only 
been fervants to the former and paid by them. 
The Saor-Naoidibh muft have been men of wealth, 
for they kept open houfe for all vifitors, and fup- 
ported. and maintained hofpitals for the fick; 
whence Zeach-Naoid an hofpital. In the Chaldee 
211) Nedib, fponté, voluntarié, libere, & liben- 
ter largitys eft; dédit, donavit, obtulit Deo, & 
hominibus, de fuo quantum & quando convenit; 
liberalis, beneficus $ munificus fuit. Oblationes 
voluntaria, more. Regis, unde 291) Nedib, Rex; 
Arab, Nudbab, conyivium, epulum, invitatio.— 
There:can be no doubt af. the true fignification of 
our Naoidibh or ns it is written both ways, 


as 


v i 


“ 
D a ^ 
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at Teach Naidhe, ati hofpitat, am hoffitate 
houfe. (d) — 


Tola, a Supervifor of Eccléfiaftical affairs; a 
Church-Officer (O'Brien atid Sfhawe)—ftóm the 
Chaldee in Toul, interpretatio, or the Arabte 
Atala, {peculavit, introfpexit, vifitávit. Onr Tola 
‘was a fupreme officer of the chütch, and had thé 
Tuperintendance of all religious ceremonies ; hence 
the Greek Tie, myfterióm, initlatio, ceremonia, 
& cxtefa qua ad facrds initiationes pertinent. 
Teo initiare rebus divinis. The office of the To: 
la was adopted by the Irifh Chriftians, as Tola Ard- 
breadcah, Chron. Scot. ad An. 765; in Pagan 
times he was of great power and authority, and 
if I miftake not, had the fole power of making 
and vending the T/as, or Telefman, fo called from 
Tlás, cattle, beafts, for thefe pm ot rayon Tlaf- 
fim, as the Chaldees wrote it in the plural, were 
images of certain animals doing homage to the 
Sun. Exiftimant artifices hujus operis, fi fole ex- 
iftente in gradu aliquo, imago conficiatur, fecun- 
‘dum figuran eam quz gradui illi adícribitur, 
quod in illa imagine deinde confpiciantur virtutes 
& effeCus, qui illi figure attribuuntur; (Rab. 
Mofes ben Majemon.) Hence Rab. Jehuda derives 
the word from 754 Talah, à ram, and waw Shemes 
the fun ; but we find them alfo in the fhape of Bulls, 
as on that curious Celt found by the Rev. Mr. 
Douglas, engraved in the Bibl. Topogr. Britan. No. 
xxxili. Hence I think the Tolman Stone, or the 
Stone of Tal, where the initiation into the facred 

(d) In Arabic Nehid fignifies a generous well-born man. In 
Perfic Nad, a dearly-beloved fon, and Nudzeer z perfor de- 
voted tó Gad. | | : 
myfteries 
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mylteriés was performed by the Tola. See PL X. 
Fig. 9. 4 | 


Maol, a fervant devoted to fome religious or- 
der. It was anciently, out of reverence to Saints, 
prefixt to the name of men in chriftening, as 
Maol-Cholumchille, which properly means Cho- 
lumchille’s fervant. (O’Brien’s Diét.)—Maol hap- 
pens to fignify bald, and the Irifh Lexiconifts 
think the word implies a fhaved períon : but it is 
a very ancient word, fignifying the aGion of ado- 
ration; in Althiopick Miel. It implies an ofh- 


ciating Prielt; hence Cad or Cois, holy, facred, 


forms Cadmilus, Cafmilus, &c. one of the Cabiri. 
Maol in Irifh fignifies humble, proftrating, and 
this is the fignification of Cadmilus. He was alío 
named Cam-maol, from Cam to bow down, ta wor- 
fhip; hence Cadmilus, Cafmilus, Cadmelus, Ca- 
millus, Phænicè Miniffer Deorum. | (Bochart.) 
See Ceara, SeQ. ii. Pagan Deities, forward. 


Names of Prigsts derived from tbe PERSIAN, 
| or OLD SCYTHIAN. | 


MOGH, Magh, Muc, a Magus, a. Chief 
Prieft ; to which is fometimes added faine, whence 
Hercules Magufanus, i.e. Ogmius. 

Apud hujus populi Aborigines, Mogh fuit Sa- 
cerdotum nomen, Sed ut diftin&os apud Perfas 

E Eccle- 
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Ecclefiafticorum ordines attingamus, primus an- 
tiquiflimus Sacerdotii Perfici ordo (tam tempore 
primitive orthodoxie quam deinde tempore Sabaif- 
mi) erat Mogh feu Mugh. (Hyde Relig. Vet. 
Perfarum, p. 364.) I | 

In the ftory of Abraham and Annobret, p. 429, 
we find alfo Mugh-Beoil, or the Magus of Belus. 
There feems to have been feveral claffes of the 
Mogh in Ireland ; for in the book of Ballymote, 
and feveral ancient Gloflaries, Moghruth the 
name of a celebrated Drui, is explained by the 
Latin words Magus rotarum. In another place of 
the fame manufcript it is faid, i/a rotbaibb do nidh 
a taifcel, i. e. he divined by wheels. In another 
MS. he is called Mogh-ruth, Moghfaine, i. e. Mo- 
gufanus ; and, adds the author, the Hebrews call 
. him Mor-ruth, Tigearnas a ainm ar tus gur tu- 
gadh Mog-Ruth fair;—his name was originally 
‘Tighernas, and the name Mogruth was given him 
officially. The ZEgyptians and Perfians divined by 
wheels and by rings ; fee Pierius de Hieroglyphi- 
cis, p. 413.—See the Rings found in Ireland, 
Colle&anea, No. 13.— lhe Perfian temples were 
alfo open Circles, like thofe ftill exifting in the 
Britannic líles called Druids Temples. Some of 
. thefe were dedicated to Oga, or the Goddefs of 
Wifdom, compofed of one circle, inclofing three 
others, which we fhall explain in Effay on the Og- 
ham, but the fingle circular temple was always 
dedicated to tbe invifible Yab. Perle vero ‘cum 
Jovem cceli dominum dicerent, facrificia illi fe fa- 
cere putabant, ubi celfiflimam fpeculam confcen- 
diffent, Jovemque Coli circulum  nuncupaí- 
fent. (e) ! 


(e) That the ancient Perfians had circular open temples, s 
thofe 
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Suath, a Magus, a Philofopher, a man of let. 
ters. I don't find any of this name among the 
Perfians or Chaldgans. In Japon Siato fignifies 
a philofopher, and there is a fect of that name, 
who preach s eng idolatry. They arc certainly 
the remains of an ancient otdér, when the Japo- 
nele and Scythians were one people on the borders 
of the Cafpian Sea. See Schuzer, Hiftory of Ja- 
pan, Di&ion. des Cultes, and p- xxiv; of the 
Introduction. [3 


Rad, Read, Reat, a Magus. Caid cac Reat, 
fan&us eft quifquis Reat, (Cormac's Lex.) Sa: 
pientes fpitituales generali titulo dicebantur; Phar- 
band, Pharmand, Pharbumand, Chradmand, Da- 
nifbmand, ie. Sapientes, [cientes virig ¢odem 
fenfu eft Rad. ' Et quivis vir fpiritualis, feu infe- 
rioris ordinis Sacetdos, generali epitheto audiebat 
& adhuc áudit Mardi Choda, Vir Dei, Mardi 
Chodavand, Vir Domini, vel Daru, Vir bonus, 
vel Babman ; ; Bonis moribus preeditus, fcil. Sacer- 
dos ;—hence Reataire, the Clergy, a common 
name at this day in Ireland: Ch. tr Rahit, & 
Rahiton, gubernator, praefectus, minifter; wT 
Rada, doctus. w*rT Radüia, doétor, preceptor, 
pedagogus. ` > NE Eo i 


thofe called Druidic temples in Britain and Ireland, may be col- 
lefted from Strabo's account of the Magi of Cappadocia and their 
mode of worfhip. Their Pyratheia he calls Elke, Sepa, inclo- 
fures, in the centre of which was the altar. 


(f) It is commonly written with a D, Suad 3 in Arab. Seiyad 
isa Lord. The Arabs call St. = Al-Suad, the Magus, the 
Philofopher. | 


Eafbad, 
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Eafbad, the Chief, Bad; ot Mobad. "The name 
we have explained at p. 429. The Mubad of the 
Petfians was, Solicolatum doctus, 4 quo omnid 
dubia fua querunt.—Mabad, Mubadan, fuit fum- 
mus Preefulum & Sümnmus omnium Doctorum ful 
temporis. (Hyde, from Tabari, p. 366.)—This 
was our WN áhas-bad. (g) 


Urbad, the Keeper of the Holy Firée.—Ecclefi- _ 
afticorum Ordinum Sacerdotum in Pyrodulia in- 
fimus eft Hyrbad, i. e. Ignis Prefeétus. __ 


File. We have explained this name before, in 
the Lift of Chaldzan Priefts ; he was alfo one of 
the ancient Perfians. Philiv. eft Ignicola Magus. 
Hyde, from Ruftem Al Maulavi, p. 361. © 


Cuculen, i. e. Ce-Culan, the itluftrious Priet. 
Philiv, feu Philiva, ditum nomen aliquando {cri- 
bitur Kaliv. pl. Kalivan & (ut didum expr. Ig- 
nicole. (Hyde, ibid.) (h) —* 


Uaétar, pl. Uactáran, (ás Mubad, pl. Muba- 
dan,) Uachdarán, a Prefident, a Governor. The 
High Prieft. Arab. Wukab, thé head-man of a 


(g) See Bochart Geog. Sacr. L. 1. €. 19, where he explains 
the ID YITNUMNN Ahas-Darphenoia of the Perfians; they were 
the Dar-feine of the ancient Írifh ¿—as were wnyraN'T UDIN 
achas-darghphenia, the Achas-Déarg-feiné of thé Itith ; hence. 
Datugh, the Perfian title of the Aga of the Járiizaries ; —of thefe ^ 
military titles we may probably treat in a particula? chapter. 
— (h) Toland is the only author has obferved that Cuculan is the 
name of a. Druid ; his father was Ce-baid. See Bad. The pre- 
bx i$ ¿he Hebrew m3 Cah, power, might. 


church, 
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church, the dignity of a Bifhop. Wekify a Chrif- 
tian Prieft, from uach in Irifh and weka in Arab. 
high, eminent. Hence, I think, the Kings of the 
ancient Laconians, or Lacedemonians, were nam- 
ed Iketer-Kerates. See Creata, before. 


-~ Faigh, Faigbeir, a prophet. Propheta ufitatiore 
nomine appellari folet. Peig-amber, Vagjer, Vach- 
fhar. (Hyde, de Perfis, p. 368.) | 


From the ZEGYPTIAN. 


Pupa. or Puba, a Lord, a Prief. Ægypt. 
Ouhb, with the article Pioub; Sacerdos. 

Under the: word File we have fhewn, that the 
Pagan Irifh required of their Priefts a chaítity and 
purity, at leaft externally: they did not permit 
them to marry widows, and virgins only were al. 
lowed to their nuptial embraces. The Pheenicians 
had the fame laws; Lucian (in his Dea Syr.) and 
Porphyrius (in his Epift. ad Aneb. de Abft. 2. p. 
ats.) mention one particular rule of their Priefts 
that has defcended to our Irifh Pagan Priefts, and 
is to be found in the Brehon laws, preferved by 
Plunket, in his Lexicon at the word Menfes.— 
‘the above-mentioned Greek authors inform us, 
that during the wives of the Phznician Priefts be- 
ing in their menfes, all communication was ftri&ly 
forbidden ; but our Irifh law goes further, and 
fays, de bbeartbar i ar cceann miofa, ag an bam 
aliran, 1. ann am uaithne; i.e. at the com- 
mencement of the menfes, let her be carried to a 
nurfe, i. e. am uaine, in her ftated times, i. e. 

Lamanta, 
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- Lamanta, in the days of her feparation ; uaine or 
J waithne is the Phanician NIP) ouina, a ftated 


a EM 


time ; oy 10) imi ounathah in diebus menftru- | 
orum ;——So they ball put ber out as unclean, 


rar) Laiminidab, in the days of ber feparation. 


The Irith Lamanta muft be a corruption of thefe 
words ; for in the Irifh language it has no deri- 
vation. . 

The drefs of the Irifh Prieft was white linen 5 
thofe of the Perfian or ancient Scythian order 
wore the Sudar and girdle, before defcribed 5 
thofe of the Tuatha Dadann or Chaldee order 
wore the malluin or mantle; pyon amallin, a 
prieft’s cloak, (Lib. Aruch. p- 9.) —This was the 
drefs of the Phenician Priefts, at leaft of thofe of 
Gadiz, as we may judge by the defcription givem 
by Silius Italicus, who fays, they had preferved 
the drefs of the country they originally came from, 
and that they were cloathed in white linen, flow- 
ing, and without a girdle, when offering the in- 
cenfe; but when facrificing, . their robes were 
clofed with a large nail or fibula.—Many of thele 
bula are found in Ireland: they are of filver; 
the boffes are formed on one fide like a mulberry, 
the fruit of the Morus or Arbor-fapiens ; the Irifh 
antiquaries call them Prickly-apples : one of the 
moft perfe& of them << in the Mufeum of Trinity 
College : we have here annexed a drawing of it, 
the fize of the original. See Plate IX. 


PorT- 
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PoRTABLE TEMPLE. 


Thefe were called Arn breith, the portable Ark 
or Coffer: and Chamaon, or the repréfebtation ; 
the word now fignifies a Shrine or Relique. The 
Canaanites had their portable temples which they 
drew by oxen from place to place. Sanchomatho 
fays they ere&ed a Monument to Agrotis, and 
drew his temple about with Oxen. Agrotis we 
have fhewn was the Sun, the Grith of the Frith. 
The Irifh Chamaon feems to derive from mm 
Chama an Epithet of the Sun, which is thought to 
be the root of yah Chamanim, all from toon 
Chamam, calefacere, yet Aben Ezra infifts, that 
the Chamanim were Antra or dark témples ; thé 
Septuagint have rendered this word by four diffe- 
rent expreffions, viz. images of wood-—f{tatues ot 
images- -high places—and laftly, by reino, places 
feparated for particular ufes. Itis not unlikely our 
Chamaon may have preferved the true fefe of the 
word—a reprefentation of the Sun in a portable 
temple. — 

The portable temple of the Canaanites mention- 
ed by Amos the prophet, could not contain any 
thirg more than a Symbol of the Phznician deity 
to whom it was confecrated, for at that time they 
had ño ftatues or images. We find by Theophraf- 
tus as quoted by Porphery, that the ancients had 
no images. Lucian tells us, the ancient temples 
of the “Egyptians had no ftatues : Eufebius fre- 
quently mentions that the ancient Greeks had no 
images: Even when the Pheenicians and Greeks 
admitted the worfhip of mortal deities, they were 
a long time before they confecrated them. There 

were 
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were none found in the Phenician temple at 
Gades, erected in honour of the great Hercules. 


. Bed pulla effigies, fimulacraye nota deorum 
| Majeftate locum, & facro. implevere timore. 
(Sil. Ital. Punicor. L. 3. V. 30.) 


Priterea hoc ipfum templum fuiffe conditum ; 3 
Phznicibus, qui ab Hebrzis acceperunt non fa- 
cere fculptile. (Majanfius de Hifpan. Topogr. p. 
211).—The Irifh Pagans had no images (a) : it is 
the affertion of all their Hiftorians; the fame is 
faid of the Perfians, yet that of Nannea has been 
found with both people: Weare then only to. 
underftand, that Image worfhip was not general. 

The Etrufcans made it a law not to reprefent 
Mefar by any image : this was the Etrufcan name 
of the invifible God, the great Creator. The Pa- 
gan Irith worfhipped him under the fame name, 
and made no image to him: the word Aefar or 
Efar, is undoubtedly Phenician %5 iafar, forma- 
vit. lrifh Eafam, formare, facere. 

Though the Pagan Irifh had no images, they 
neverthelefs had monuments that prefented to 
their memory, thofe whom they would honour: 
They confecrated rough columns of Stone and 
Trees to the Gods, and to the Elements. Thus 
. Sanchoniatho relates that Ou/ous confecrated two 
- columns, to Fire, and to Wind: that the next 
race confecrated pillars, that they proftrated before 
them, and made annual libations to them. It is 
plain that the Phenicians at that time, like the 


NL No images are found in Ireland, or in Scotland, of their 
dos Worfhip, that of Nanu excepted. 
Irifh 
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Irifh had only unhewn ftones, and blocks of wood 


and no images. 

Since it was contrary to the eftablifhed Religi- 
on of the Country, and of the Pheenician Colony 
- that fettled here, not to conftruét Temples, (ex- 
cept of rude Stones) or, to carve images, how 
is it poffible the fine arts, as they are called, 


fhould be known in Ireland, or any remains of 


them fhould be found. (b) The building of Tem- 
ples, and the introduétion of images amongft the 
Grecks, gave them a taíte for Architecture and 
Sculpture ; in which they excelled. The Phzni- 
cians were not efteemed a barbarous people, be- 
caufe they were not Architeéts or Statuaries, why 
then fhould the inhabitants of the Britifh Ifles ?— 
For no other reafon, than that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were pleafed to call them fo. If a knowledge 
of Aftronomy, of Navigation, of Commerce, of 
Letters, can entitle a people to be called civilized, 
then the ancient Irifh, (the former inhabitants of all 
the Britannic Ifles,) had a right to that name. 


b) The ancient Chinefe had no carved images, and 
chinte ftill worfhip the rude Stone. Non pauci, cid 
cra, vel etiam informes adorant lapides ; namque ii ferme Dii 
gentium funt. (Maffeus Hiftor. Indic. Sinen. p. 271. 

Chinenfes & Indi preter imagines in Pagodis & delubris præ- 
grandes, aliquando etiam integras rupes, (prafertim fi natura in 
pyramidalem formam vergebant) in Idola formare folebant. — 
Hyde, p. 132. See the Mudros of the Greeks, the Muidhr of 
the Irifb and the Mahody of the Indians, p. 220. 


III. Of 
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Ill. Of the Pacan Temp es in IRELAND. 


From the Sacerdotal Order we pafs to the Tem- 
ples; in which we fhall find an equal conformity : 
that is, partly Perfian, partly Chaldean, or Phæ- 
nician. | 

A circular intrenchment with an Altar, or re- 
prefentation of a Deity in the center; or, a circu- 
lar arrangement of huge ftones forming a Profeu- 
chia or uncovered temple, fometimes with fmaller 
circles contained within the large one, fometimes 
furrounded with a Cathar, Gaddir, or Intrench- 
ment, or Barrow, as they are named in England, 
together with the Pyrethia or fire towers, and the 
Antrum Mithrz or Greinuagh, form the only vari- 
ety. Pl. X. fig. 4, 5. 

Befides thefe, there were oblong flru&ures of 
large upright ftones covered with huge rocks, 
like altars, which feem to have been oracles : they. 
are called Leibe (c) in Irifh, which is certainly 
either the Canaanitifh 3*y5 Laib, Arab. Liab, Sal- 
tatio, fpe&aculum, whence Malab, Theatrum, or 
arm lahab, flamma Altaris ; hence the Chaldee 
srw Slahb, arfit, combuffit, from which I think 
our Sliabh a high place, a mountain ; on which 
fuch Altars were erected, and the holy fire was 
kept burning, till reformed, by the fire-tower. 


(c) Irifh Leibe, a ftretch, a ftride, a leap, dimin leibeann. The 
vulgar Irifh call thefe Leabe fignifying a bed. Thefe monuments 
certainly take their name from the dancing or leaping round 
them, in honour of the deity on certain feftivals. See the facred 
dance defcribed hereafter. | 


Great 
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Great ftrefs has been laid on the deficiency of 
pillar'd temples after the Gracian order, to prove 
that the ancient Irifh were ignorant of the fine arts = 
but, if we can fhew, thag all the Eaferr world, 
had no other kind of temples originally, and that 
this cuftom continued long with the Canaanites, 
that afperfion will be removed. 

When the I{raelites entered Canaan, the Ca- 
naanites had no other kind of places of publick 
worlhip. When Mofes ordered them to deftroy 
the falfe deitjes of the Canaanites, he mentions no 
temples : Overthrow their altars, cut down their 
groves and burp them, gre his commands. The 
{cripture docs not mention one temple deftroyed 
by Joshua, bis fucceffor. 

Such were the kind of temples Soloman built 
for his wives : according to the Hebrew text, be 
confiruded Mount; on the hill oppofite to Jerula- 
lem : the fcripture fpeaking of Fo/ias for the puri; 
ty of the worfhip of God, fays, that he defiled the 
high places on the right hand of the mount of 
Scandal, that Solomon had made to Afaroth, the 
God of the Sidonians, to Chamos the fcandal of the 
Moabites, and to Melcham the ; abomination of the 
Ammonites, that he broke their pillars and cut 
down their groves. 

The Canaanites in after times, to. obtain more 
refpe& for thefe places deftined to the publick 
worfhip of their religion, and to prevent them 
fram being prophaned by cattle, inclofed them 
with intrenchments of Earth, but they were al. 
ways open at the top. ‘This intrenchment i in their 
language was called 443 Gadir: in Jrifh Gathair 
and Cathair, the G being commutable with C, 
and the D with T, in all languages: hence Cathair, 

a Bare 
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a Barrow. (Shaw’s Irib Dit.) so Kether, 
Circulus. Such was the temple near Orthofa de. 
fcribed by Maundrell: Such was that on mount 
Carmel vifited by Pythagoras, Such was the tem- 
ple of 53 "IN. Orchol or the Sun, falfely called 
Hercules, at Tyre: of Aftarte at Sidon: of Ve. 
nus at Byblos : and that confecrated on mount 
Cafius by the defcendants of the Diofcuri, was ori» 
ginally of this form: Such was the temple of Her- 
cules at Gadir or Gadiz: See Macrobius in Sa- 
turnalia, Herculis facra eur aperto- capite facta. 
Cufteditur in eodem loco ut omnes aperto capite 
facra faciant; hoc fit ne quis in æde dei habitum ejus 
imitetur, ;nam ipfe ibi aperto eft capite— Varro ak 
Grecym hunc effe morem ; dos five ipfe, five qui 
ab eo relicti aram maximam ftatuerunt, Grzco ri- 
tu facrificaverunt : hoc amplius addit Gavius Baf- 
fas, id circo enjrn hoc ficri dicit : qui ara maxima 
ante adventum Ainea in Italia conftituta eft, qua 
hunc ritum velandi capitis invenit. UT 
Wherever our Phenoici went, and wherever the 
Tyrians followed them,. they preferved this form. 
That of Juno near the River Embrofus in the Ifle 
of Samos, was always open at top, and remained 
fo in the time of Strabo, though filled with ftatues 
executed by the greateft maíters. When Paufani- 
as travelled into that part. of Greece, where Cad- 
mus had eftablifhed the Phenician or Scythian re- 
ligion; the temples were only Gadirim or inclofed 
places—they are not roofed, fays he, they contain 
no Statues, nor do they know to what Gods they 
were confecrated, a fure mark of their antiquity. 
The Scheremiíh of Siberia are a Pagan people 
under the government of Cafan. "They have no 
Idols of wood or ftone, but dire& their prayers 
Gg towards 


à 
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towards Héaven’ in the ‘open - Air, and near great 
trees, to which they pay -hónour, and hold their 
Affemblies about them. ^ The hides and bones of 
facrificed ‘atiimals they ‘hang about their. holy trees 
to rot, às a facrifice to the air. (Strahtenburg.— 

4.) | i 
e temple built by Cadmus in the Ife of 
Rhodes, in confequence of a vow to. Neptune, was 
of this nature, and hence Diodorus Siculus, to ex- 
prefs its form, ufes the Greek word eueros, that is, 
an inclofute, confecrated to fome deity 3 iar ne- 
mus delubrum quodcunque diis dicatum & confe- 
cratum, locus quivis ‘feparatys ín honorem dei ali- 
cujus aut herois : fanam, Sacellum, Lucus, from 
rueda confecro, which derives from Veturo LO Cut, 
to feparate,- that which is feparated or diftinguith- 
ed from andther. 00000 B | 

Sir I. Newton obferves, that Altars were at firft 
erected without:témples, and this caftom continu- 
ed in Perfia till after the days of Herodotus : In 
Pheenicia they had -Altárs with little houfes for eat- 
ing the facrifices much earlier, and thefe they cal. 
led high places-—1 meét with no mention of fump- 
tuous temples, fays he, before the days of Selo- 
mon—-Chronology, p. 221. 

Plutarch tells us, that the ZEgyptiahs in general 
had uncovered temples ; they ave only inclofures, 
fays he, and expofed to the air. Clement. Alex: 
informs us that all their temples dedicated to Neith 
i. e. Minerva, were ópen. In this the Pheenicians 
differed, for that dedicated to Ogga or Minerva, 
difcovered by Abbe Fourmont, was covered, 
though built of rtide ftones, like our Irifh temples. 
See Pl. X. fip. 3. - E 

The Greeks too had their open temples, — Vitru- 
vius informs us, that thofe facred to Jupiter, to 

Thunder, 
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“Thunder, to the Sun, and to the Moon, were 
apened and expofed to the air. 

“Thofe of the Affyrians, full of ftatues, muft 
alo have been open, for Baruch fays, that owls 
perched on their heads, and that the faces of the 
Babylonian idols were blackened by thé wind 
driving the {moke on them. 

The Perfians or ancient Southern Scythians, 
from whom the Irith defcended, ridiculed the cuf- 
tom of fhutting up the divinity, who ought-to have 
the univerfe as:an Altar Jovemque Czli circulum 
nuncupaffent. (Briffonius.) . — M 
- The ruins ‘of Chilminor, faHely thought to.be 
the remams of a palace, plainly fhew, it was a 
Temple, open, according to the patriarchal mode. 
Here alfo was the original fepulchre of their anci- 
ent Kings, as Dr. Stukely has fully proved in a 
memóir read to the A. S. of London, 15 Feb. 
1759,—whence its Irifh name Teidm-muir, the 
walls .4f the dead, »hence the contracted name Tad- 
mor, by "whichát was:once known in hiftory.. 

And when :Celfus wrote againft ihc Chriftians, 
in the aathicentury ‘of. the:church, the Scythians, 
the Nomades. of Africa, the Seres, and many others, 
had ' only :open temples. :. The foundation of the 
temple of «the ‘Syrian .goddefs at Hieropolis, is at- 
tributed to the Scythian Deucalion, it was undoubt- 
edly open at firft, and had been rebuilt many times 
on ‘the ruins of the old:one::. Lucian.acknowledges 
that the one fubfifting in his time, had been built 
many ages after Deucalion lived, or after Semiramis, 
or Attis or Bacchus, to whom fome attribute the 
building of it. | 

" Such "Temples the Irifh named Keall, Kill, 
Noid, (and with the article,) 4n-noid ; Keannas, 
Gga Cluice, 
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Cluice, or Kealake, Kluge, Aghlis, Samadb, Deiri, 
by all which words they fignified a meeting or con- 
gregation : Cluge or Clogadb, is ftill in ufe in the 
Highlands of Scotland, to exprefs the meeting on 
the Sabbath day; in lreland the Perfian word 
Afrionis ufed, as Ti-Afrion, the houfe of benedic- 
tion. See p. 202. 

Keall, Kill, or Cil, and Cluiche, muft have been 
introduced by the Chaldean or Tuatha Danaan co- 
lony, in whofe language we find ori. Kabal con- 
gregatio, Cetus, ecclefia, colletio hominum: rnp 
Kahalch, the fame ; Noid muft have been introdu- 
ced by the fame colony; “1) Nad Colledio, Cæ- 
tus, Congregatio; in every otheroriental diale& 
it has a contrary meaning: Ceanas or Keanas, is of 
the fame ftock, wD & d) Canas, in Chaldee and 
Syriac, Collegit, congregavit—the great church 
of Kells is called in lrifh, Keanas, and Kean- 
- lis. (c a ss 

e three Jaft appear to be of Perfian Origin. 
Aghlis or Aglifb by which name fo many of our 
churches are called at this day, originally fignified 
only a meeting, in Arabick Agbali/b, a congrega- 
tion: thus, in that language yema fignifies a tem- 
ple, a fynod, a collection, an aflembly ; the Irith 
having no j, ufe S, as Sama. All thefe fpecify 
open temples. | 

The introdu&ion of round towers and covered 
temples is vifible from the names Deiri and Ti. 


(c) Ceannas or Keannas now Kells in the County of Meath, 
where a national Synod was held in 1152, and the firft Pallia 
given to the Arch Bifhops of Dublin, Ardmagh, Cafhel, and 
Tuam, by Cardinal Papyron. Æthiopicè Kanas, Synodus, 
Conventus, Confilium, Kannas i, e. Sancte congregationis. 
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afrion: Deiri is from Dear or Dar, a houfe or ha- 
bitation, Chaldee 44 dar, habitavit, Arabic Deir, 
a temple—Perfic Deira Mughan, a temple of the 
Magi, in Irifh Deiri Mogh. The round ftone 
fire towers are alfo called Clogh or Cluice : not 
from Cloc a ftone, or Clug a bell, as has been er- 
roneoufly imagined, but from C/uicam to affemble. 
Clug a bell I think has the fame derivation, being 
ufed to affemble the people to devotion : hence the 
name Clogad to thefe towers, many of which ferve 
for belfries at this day. 

There is another kind of Pagan temple covered 
at top, called Diomruch or Diomrach, and by the 
vulgar Irifh Leibe Darmad, or Leaba Diarmad, by 
which they mean the bed of Diarmod. (d) In thefe 
Diomrush the priefts ufed that juggling box (de- 
fcribed in No. 13 of the Collectanea) containing 
the Meifbcitb, ruo IAN (e) where they pretend- 
ed to bring down the Logh or divine fire, into the 
oracular ftone Mei/cith. ‘To this I think the pro- 
phet Ezechiel alludes in the 8th Chapter V. 12.— 
< Son of man, thou haft feen what the ancients of 
«c Ifrael do in the dark, in the chambers of his 
* Meifcitb" (in conclavibus wesw. of his ima- 
gery, Vuigate; profpectz fuz. Montanus.) 

Our Diomruch or Diomrach is undoubtedly the 
tn" “No damairuch, orre:name of the Sanctum 
Sanétorium : On the outfide of this Diomrach was 
the Dearta or Dearteach, or Dart-teach, the Atri- 
um, where the people kneeled during the ceremo- 


(d) A corruption of Di-a:rmid, the Deus omnipotens, by 
which name the Crom-leach was fometimes called. 
(e) Levit. C. 26. V. 1. 


ny; 
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ny, whence Mr. Shawe in his Irifh Di&t. tranflates 
Dearthach, an apartment in a monaftery calculated 
for prayers. It is the Chaldee NzYY* darta, Átri- 
um, oS NW IPO Ma nyin Et Atrio domas 
SanGuarii Domini, 1 Kings 7, 12. Every Ckgad, 
every Ti-aifrion and every Deiri, or every temple, 
had alfo its Dearthach, the boundary [tones are 
vifible in many places. 

The moft compleat Diomruch I have feen in this 
country is in the county of Corke, on the road 
from Fermoy to Glanworth, one mile due Eaft 
from the latter : it ftands on a plain, and confilts 
of two parts: Pl. X. fig. 2. the firt of feven large 
pillars, three on each fide and one at the extre- 
mity, covered with a flat ftone fifteen feet long, 
and eight feet broad, and three and a half thick at 
a mean. This ftand in an Eat and Weft direón- 
on : Clofe to the Eaft end of this building is ano- 
ther Colonade, confifting of four upright pillars, 
covered with a flat ftone fix feet long, and eight 
broad, in the fame direction with the fir, the 
whole terminates with a third flat tone of equal 
dimenfions with the fecond, fupported alío by 
four pillars in lmes gradually approaching each 
other : between the twa laft oppofite pillars at the 
Eaít end, there isa door or entrance about two 
feet and an half wide: the entire length of the 
threc colonades is about twenty feven feet. At 
the Welt end appear the remains of the Dearthach 
or Veftibulum, confifting of two rows of pillars, 
diverging from each other as they proceed to the 
Welt; three only of thefe pillars are to be feen at 
prefent, two on one fide, and one on the other, 
the reft being cither deftroyed or buried under 
ground. Befides thefe there are yet two rows of 

ME fhorter 
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fhorter pillars furrounding. the whole-fabric, not 
in a circular, but rather in an oval form : the in. 
termediate fpaces between thefe two oval rows ig 
about ten feet wide, and the diftance between the 
inner row and the Colonade fupporting the roof 
or covering is about five feet : at this diftance I 
think the multitude were to keep, waiting the an- 
fwer of the Oracle or Meifcith, which was proba» 
bly kept in the central chappel or the Diomruch, 
Al this appears to have been only part of a greater 
work, refembling the ***2N or Abiry of England, 
defcribed by Stukely and proved by Dr. Cooke, 
to have been a Phenician temple. (b 

The tra& of country this temple ftands in is cal- 
led Gias-Or by the Irifh, and Glanworth by the 
Englith, for the goodnefg of its foil. Glan-Or 
expreísly fignifies the vale of the fun, or of 
light: in Chaldee *à« Or, which metaphorically 
was the fun, as in Job 31. V. 26. Si videro (MN 
Or) Solem quando fplendit¿ & (Mm iarab) Lu- 
nam preciofam—hence our NN rro Kalach Or, 
or Cloichor, now Clogher, a bifhop's See, not from 
the crowns of gold on the fun's ftone, but; from 
Cluicbe before defcribed, fignifying the temple of 
the fun. (g) The Glanor temple is called Leaba 
Caile by the vulgar, fignifying the Hagsbed, 
whence Mr. Smith in his county of Corke, thinks 


(f) Bee enquiry intothe Patriarchal and druidical religion, 
temples, &c. by Wm. Cooke, M. A. London, 1754. 

(g) This temple of Cloghoir, we are told in hiftory, was com- 
pofed of a center ftone, furrounded by 12 others: that at Magh 
Sleacht was the fame. The eaítern Pagan temples were con- 
ftruGed in the fame form, as we learn from Algazael, an Arabian 
author, the centre ftone reprefented the fun: the 12 others, the 
Deities that prefided over the months of the year. 


de 
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it was a fepulchral monument of fome pianteís. 
Caille is certainly the corruption of the Oriental 
N**r1 Chila, (Chorea,) as Leibe is of 27» Laab 
Saltatio. | 

Another kind of temples were called Gollan : 
thefe are in a circular form, denoting the revolu- 
tions of the planets: fometimes the Barr-cbeann, 
or pillar ftone, reprefenting the Deus Maximus, 
or Supremus, was at a fmall diftance from the 
circle: Sometimes Barr-cheann, is to be found 
without any circle near it, Pl. X. fig. 1.—Barr- 
cheann fignifies fa/tigium capitis, Dominus Domi- 
norum, and was an epithet. of the Deus Maximus. 
It is the Achar of the idolatrous Arabs, ftill fub- 
fifting at Mecca. Mahommed finding he could 
conquer the ancient fuperftition of the Arabs for 
this ftone, caufed to be written thereon that Aliat 
(God) was Acbar, which implies maximus. (h) 

Gollan is the Chaldee 3523 Gallin, convolutio- 
nes, revolutiones. Gal-gal bas the fame fignifica- 
tion, hence Bith Galgul. 

The fingle pillar ftone was alfo called Gulan, 
round which circular dances were performed in 
honour of the Sun, from pb) Gela, the Chaldee 
word for exultatio. The name ftill exifts in many 
parts of Ireland ; the modern Irifh, fays Smith,— 
(Hift, of Corke, V. 2. p. 412.) call them Gowlan, 
but their ancient name was Crom-leach. There 
cannot be a greater miftake ; Crom.leach is the 


(h) Arabes olim coluiffe maximz molis Idolum dictum Achar, 

à cnjus cultu eos zgré abduxit Mohammed ; donec tandem fua- 

deret eos quod Allah ipfe effet Achar : fummoto Idolo & ejus loco 

pofita infcriptione Deus ef? Achar. Quo fa&o, coluerunt Deum 

de Acbar fimul & poftea Deum folum, relicto Acbar. (Hyde 
Syntag ) 

repre- 
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reprefentation of the great He, the holy ftone, 
from leac a ftone, and Crom holy, facred, tutela- 
ry. See Crom-leach. 
_ The idolatrous cuftom of dancing round this 
ftone, is ftill kept up by the Turks at Mecca, 
where the dea/ol is performed annually round the 
Achar. The following defcription is taken from 
Bobowfki, the Pole, whofe Muffulman name was 
Ak Beigb, if this man had lived, he was determi- 
ned to convert to the chriftian religion. “ When 
they enter Mecca, they muft go ftraight to the 
temple, faluting it at entering with 4/lah Achar. 
"Then they proceed tothe Black Stone (on which fome 
fay Abraham defcended from his Camel, others 
that here he threw duft on his head, others &c.) 
where with uplifted hands they again repeat Allah 
Achar, and if they do not incommode their com- 
panions, they kifs the tone or touch it withtheir hand 
and rub it down their faces, or elfe they touch it 
with fomething held in the hand, or make a fign 
they would willingly kifs it, always faying Allah 
Acbar. Then going round the temple, begins 
the proceffion called the Tuafalkadum, or the pro- 
ceffion of good luck, which muft begin from the 
right band fide of the gate, (our Deaffol.) They 
then proceed to the low wall, which reaches no 
higher than the centre of the body: this they go 
round feven times, with fhort quick fteps, fhaking 
their fhoulders in the firft three circuits, in manifef- 
tationem certaminis contra affociatores (i. c. Chrif- 
tianos.) In the four laít circuits they proceed 
with a flow pace, and as often as they pafs the 
black ftone, always falute it, and finifh the procef- 
fion by kiffing and embracing the faid ftone.—— 
Then they go to the mount 4/ Sapha i. e. Clarita- 
tis, 
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tis, near tlic gate of Mecca, and afcending it fay 
Allah Acbar," &c. &c. | 

This defcription could only be given by a Muf. 
fylman, for it is death for a chriftian to be feen at 
thefe rites———cum memo nifi Muflimus abfque 
fummo vitze periculo poffet admitti ad tales Ritus 
videndum. (Hyde) Cum itaque à Mohammedano 
bee fcripta fint, probatam & veram credamus re» 
lationem : Sometimes thefe ftones were furround- 
ed with a low parapet wall See the Muidhr Stone, 
Chap. 6. Tuatha Dadann, p. 220. 

Primus Tharfis, filius Javan, nepos Japhet, ad 
Occidentem (i. e. Hifpaniam) venit—«cum omni 
tribu fua Aram primo fummo Deo erexit, & more 
patrum fuorum facrificia peregit: victimas obtulit, 
Miniftrofque ad Dei cultum elegit. (Petr. Cefar- 
aug. in Chron.) | 

Callaicos perhibent nihil de Diis fentire : Celti- 
beros autem, & qui ad Septentrionem eorum funt, 
vicini, Jnmeminatum quendam Deum noGu in ple- 
nilunio ante portas cum totis familiis Choreas du- 
cendo, totamque noétem feftum agendo, venerari: 
(Strabo, L. 3.) 

There are none of thefe altars or Golan ftones 
to be met with now in Spain, as I have been aflu- 
red by a gentleman who lately made the tour of 
Portugal and Spain, and was particularly inquifi- 
tive after thefe kind of monuments. Yet that they 
did once exift there is evident, and that thefe Cho- 
reas or Dances were practifed by the anceftors of 
the Irifh when in Spain, is alfo confirmed by many 
ancient authors. 

.De fuerte, que los Gallegos, y Cantebros co- 
mo-nuevamente conquiftados por los Romanos no 
havian aun bebido el veneno de la Idolatria. Y 

con 
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con mayor gloria los Celtiberos aunque annos 
antes fujettos 2 las Armas Romanas, confervaban 
con pureza el conocimiento de un Dios. (Efpa- 
na Primit. p. 33. V. r.)—Our author here means 
Idol woríhip, in form of human beings. 


Of th Sacred Dance. 


On all thefe occafions, the ceremony — 
with a Deafol or Dance to the right hand, 
rally called Leibe, 29y> Laib, faltatio, focacelu n ; 
n>*r7 Chila, ‘Fripudium, Chorea: but when not pro- 
pitious the priefts blew the 23N t55 Tut abhal, 
that is, blowing with a horn for a curfe. See 
Aruch, p. 69. Moed Katon, p. 60.—and then 
the dance was to the left, but in the former cafe to 
the right. Deafambail fignifies to the rigbt hand 
and Yuathambail to the left, in Irifh, which gave 
occafion to think thefe names originated from the 

ceremony: but Deafolis the vs ys" Difal of the 
Jews, L. Zemach David, p. 41. Genin the 
v** dis or dance in the 5v Sal or Shade, for it was 
always performed round the temples under the 
Shades of the Groves, a cuftom ftiH preferved by the 
Jews on the feaít of the Tabernacles. 

All Oriental nations both Jews and Gentiles, 
oblerved thefe religious dances. ^fudges, 21. 
V. 19. Then they faid, behold, there is a feaft 
ef the Lord in Shiloh—therefore go and lie in 
wait in the Vineyards, and if the daughters of 
Shiloh come out to dance in dances (la Chol be 
mecholoth) From rı Chalal to bore is aby 
Chalil a pipe or hollow mufical inftrument, ordi- 

narily 
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narily ufed in finging or dancing and from thence 
mn Machol in the 311t Pfalm for dancing. The 
]rifh word is Ceol. .See Hammond on the Plalms, 
&c. Soliti funt Judzi—in folennitatibus quibuf- 
dam facris, hilaritatem fuam faltatione & tripudiis 
exprimere. Omiffis, que in pagina facra occur- 
runt, exemplis, refertur a patribus traditionem, 
praecipuam partem feftivitatis in fefto Scenopagia 
fuiffe iftiufmodi faltationes, viris primariis, gran- 
dzvis, & maxime religiofis in atrio mulierum tri- 
pudiantibus, idque quo vehementius, eo laudabi- 
lius (a). One Hebrew name of this dance is )n 
Chag, in Irifh Cuig fignifying round about, circum- 
gyrare ; the name of the Sun in Arabic and Perfic 
is Kboor, Kbur, or Ghur, and Ghaurut : in Irith 
Or and Gur, and Gritb and Gritban or Grian; 
Quzre may not thelcompound Chagor, Chag-Gur, 
or Chag-Khoor, have formed Choir-Gayr, che an- 
cient name of Stone Henge, fignifying the circle of 
the fun, the temple and dance of the fun, of which 
the Monks by tradition formed Chorea Gigantium ? 
(for it was reported by the Saxons to have been 
built by Irifh giants, who brought the ftones from 
Africa, which correfponds with our lrifh migrati- 
ons): again Y) Gaur is Congregatio and -3n 
Cbhagaur fignifies affembling the people to the 
dance.—The Romans would naturally turn our 
Chag-Gur into Salifburgium, as they named the 
Sali, certain priefts of Mars, from their dancing 
and capering in their proceflions: the Britons 
would name it Chwarae, the Bas Briton Sailba, 
chorea, was once perhaps in the Welfh dialed; 
this temple ison the great plains, yw Saron, pla- 


(a) Lightfoot. - 
nities, 
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nities, palcuofiffima, whence I conjecture Sarum, 
the old name of Salifbury, famous for its plains : 
. All Oriental names. Exod. 32. 19.—** And Mo- 
** fes faw the Calf and the dancing”: an idola- 
trous ceremony they — borrowed of the 
JEgptians, preevaricari aufus eft ita, ut corporeum 
Deum fibi finxerit, inftar Typhi, quem Ægyptii 
maxime colunt; cujus fymbolum fuit aurei tauri 
fabrica, circa quem infani choreas ducentes, can- 
unt. (Philoin Lib. Temul, p. 254). 7 

Quando idolorum facerdotes volunt fua facra 
facere, tunc vocant puellas confecratas, & cum 
ilis in confpe&u idolorum choreas ducunt, atque 
magnos & inconditos reboant cantus. (Paulus 
Venetus de Regionib. Oriental. L. 5. C. 24). 

The Leibe Caille, Chagour or facred dance, differ- 
ed from the Rucas (frifking or fkipping) the mili- 
tary dance, otherwife called Rince, from Rincne a 
{pear I think, becaufe thefe dances were accomé 
panied anciently. with arms. The Rucas is cer- 
tainly of oriental origin, as we find it with the 
Arabs and Perfians witten Reks, (a dance) whence 
` they have Rekes ambling as a Camel, capering as 
a man; terms which befpeak the kind of dance 
called Rucas and Rince in lIrifh, and it ig worth 
obfervation, that the vulgar Irifh. do at this day 
name the circular dance, Rinke Teampuill, i. e. 
Chorea Templi, inftead of timchioll, about, cir- 
cuit. Leibe in Irifh, is the oriental 3y9 Laab, 
both fignifying, faltation; but in Iriíh it betokens 
long and folemn ftrides, and Ceol in ]rifh and 
Chaol in Hebrew, imply both Mufic and dancing 
to that Mufic. 

From the defcription of our Leibe Geile, and 
the view hereunto annexed, (Pl. X. f. 2.) it would 


appear 
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appear indeed that arts and fciences had made no 
great progrefs with the ancient Irifh. If we exa- 
mine the monuments of the aft at this period, 
we hall find them fimilar to our. own: Geoftatics 
feems to have been the peculiar ftudy of the archi- 
tect in thefe temples. " 

When Cadmus came into Beotia, he dedicated 
a temple ‘to the Pheenician Oga or Minerva, (the 
Infh Ogham}. Lacedemon «creGed one to Oga 
(or the Graces), near his city. Monf. Fourmont 
went in fearch of this temple: in vain he wander- 
ed through avenues of ber: columns aad pillars 
ef every order, in queft of it. Knowing from 
hiftory ¡that he could not be far fram the fpot, he 
made enquiry of fome peafants, who informed 
him that at about 500 yards from the city, was a 
Copfe, that covered a kind of grotto, arifepulchre, 
of a rough and clumfy conftrudion, not worthy 
his attention: ‘Monf. Fourmont having :caufed the 
bufhes and brambles to be cut away, there appear- 
ed 'a temple €ompofed of unwrbught Rones: the 


fides were .compofed of two rough ftones, each ` 


twenty-eight fest long: the end stones, of two 
others, each. ten feet broad in the clear, and in 
one of the»end (tones, (five feet thick) was perfo. 
rated a fmall door; the roof und floormg were 
compofed each of a-fingle Rore, and on the end 

of the top ftone over the door was:this inícription, 
o "sÀ^^4l ie OGAIL, 


that ‘is, to Oga:-“Ogai is the Dative Cafe (b). 
See Pl. X. fig. Ko : 
. (b) Nom. Dionys Lib. xliv. 
Aatvos "Oyxaing tatailers Bours AS me - 
“Or wire Kad pos ¿Sener 
Lapidz 
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- This temple is defcribed by Paufamias. Proxi- 
ma omni eft Gratiarum ædes, Phæmæ & Clitz, 
que Íünt Alcmani Verfibus nobilitate. Lacede- 
mona putant Gratiis tede cam dedicafle nomina 
etam ümpofuifk. . (See Article Creata in. this 
Chapter). . Such was the idea of. the Greeks in 
Paufanias's time, but the temple was to Oga,. the 
am of :the Iníh. Can defcription more re- 
femble our Leibe Ceile ; the reader ts referred fot 
more particulars to memoires de Litter, tom. XV. 
p- 402. it feems Monf. Fourmont did not think it 
worth a drawing. : i m s 


= Crom: LEACH . j 
- -No words in the Pagan religion of the Weltefri 
World, have been lefs underftood, than thefe, by 
all writers. It is ‘the name ufually given to two 
monuments of a diftin& nature ; one confifts of a 
large flat {tone in a horizontal pofition (or near it) 
füpported ‘by other upright flores, fixed in the 

ound, ‘on purpofe to bear the weight of that 

e, which refts upon them: its elevation is fix 
òr eight feet from the ground. This was properly 
hamed the Curr-am:leacb, the ftone calt about : in 
fome places it ftid retains the-name of: Carrit-Cur- 
rá, (c) orthe rock to be caf at: Thefe are gene. 
rally placed on elevated grounds, fometimes ftand: 
ing on the plain natural foil, arid at other times. 
ón the tops of Carn: or artificial mounts; &nd at 
others it is placed in the middle of a circle of 
ftones erect, it was then named Cir-am-leach, -or, 


Lapidz Ogcez volvebatur ara Minerva, 
Quam quondam Cadmus edificarat. 
(1519 Years before Chrift, according 
| l to the Arund. Mar.) 
See alfo Paufan. L. ix. C. 12. 
(c) As at Carig-Cu 1a, county of Waterford. 
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the circle about the ftone (d). The third fpecies 
of thefe monuments, is the large ftone of a rude 
pyramidical form placed.on three others, which is 
alfo named a Crom-leach; thefe huge 
rocks required three uprights at leaft, to fupport 
their incumbent weight ; there is no myftery, as 
fome have idly tmagined, in the number of the 
fupporters, becaufe, as Dr. Borlafe rightly ob- 
ferves, they found it much eafier to place and fix* 
Securely any incumbent weight.on three fupporters, 
than on two, four or more; hence we find, when 
the weight was too great to be.raifed, the ftone 
refted on the natural ground as at Mén in Corn- 
wall, or they cut away the rocks, if any below it, 
to give it the appearance of having been placed 
there by art, as the Clock-market-fone at Skreen 
county Sligo, Pl. X. fig. 6. and the Tollmen-ftone 
in Cornwall, fig. 9. » 
_ The firft kind of Cromleach, being a flat ftone, 
refting fometimes on two pillars, but oftner on 
three, called Curr-am-leach or Carrig. Curra, (the 
ftone or rock to be caft at), is undoubtedly the 
ona Bith He Ram of the Cananites, men- 
tioned Jof. 13. and 27. The name declares it to 
have been a temple. dedicated to their God, the 
Heavens, under the attribute of the Projector, or 
mover of things projected. We have notable re- 
mains of the worfhip of this famous God in this 
nation, (fays Hutchinfon) (e). The Chaldeans 
named this temple Bith p*»»» Kolis, by which it 
is fuppofed they meant Mercury, whofe name in 
Irifh is Coll or Tait. Thefe monuments the Chal- 


(d) At Carig a phouka, in county of Cork, 
(e)' Mofes principia, p. 2. p. 313. 
| dzans 
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deans named DSP Merkolis, which Baxtorf 


ins: ** Statua Mercurialis, Idolum Mercurii 


cui Cultus certus ficbat—difpofiti fuerunt. duo la- | 


pides.magni, unus, alter illinc, quibus tertius im- 
pofitus, media fui parte, utrumque tegens.—Ve- 
teres etiam appellarunt Bith Kolis, Domum Kolis, 


de quo apud Talmudicos.—Ad dictos tres lapides - 


projiciebantur alii lapides certo ritu, & cultu. 
Sanh. C. y. f. — projecit lapidem ad Mer- 
kolis, (fe committit idolatrium) qui hic eft Cultus 
ejus." 

: Sundry authors construe Prov. 26. and 8 19 
ragam, to throw ftones, ficut qui mittit lapidem 
in Acervum Mercurii. Sec Selden, Maimonides, 
Vofhus, &c. Fig. 8. and 9. 

Hence Borlafe obferves, fome of the Cromlehs 
of Cornwall were quite inclofed and buried, as it 
were, in the Carn, (Fig. 8.) As we find another 
name -of Mercury in. the Chaldee and Arabic was 
Katab, i. e. the Writer; and in the former lan- 
guage Kata fipnifes an upright rock or ftone, 
Lat. cautes, Gall. roches efcarpees, Saxon Cote, Cyte, 


Rupes. Spelunca ; I am of opinion the Cháldee or - 


Phenician yopar Katab-Kata, has been cor- 
rupted to Kit-kotty, as the Irifh Cloch-markit is of 
Cloch Mor-Kata (e); whence. Kitts, Cotty Houfe, 


the vulgar Englifh name of the famous Curr-am- 


leach or Cromleach in Kent, (Fig. 8. A.) which, 


according to Camden and others, was erected 


over the burial-place of Catigern, brother of Vor- 
timer King of the Britains ;—but it is more pro- 
bable, that finding this Cromleach at hand, they 


(e) Twen:y-three feet in girt. 


Hh buried 
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buried him under it; for it ig remarkable, that 
the neareft quarry to this monument is fix miles 
diffant. Would it not have been eafier to have 
conformed to the general mode of fepulchres, and 
have raifed a carn of earth over him, rather than 
have been at the vaft trouble and expénce of draw- 
ing fuch immenfe ftones, fome of which weigh 
more than eight tons, the diftance of fix miles, to 
cover the corpfe of the brother of a King.—Dr. 
Borlafe is certainly right in placing this monu- 
ment as a Cromleach. 

Thefe monuments were fo named from the Ch. 
No Rema facere, projicere.—The Jews had facri- 
fices appointed to be brought to the Temple of 
God, called by this name, rendered the Heave-of- 
ferings of their band. 

The Laplanders have a cuftom of throwmg 
- ftones in the worfhip of the God Jumala. (Schefer 
p.23.) Sale, in the preface of the Koran, ob- 
ferves the fame of the Arabians. Pilts, in his ac- 
count of the religion and manners of the Moham- 
medans, p.135, 3d Ed. defcribes the fame prac- 
tice ; whence I conclude it was one of the 
modes of Pagan worfhip, eftablifhed before the dif- 
perfion, as ablution, luftration, &c. moft cer- 
tainly were, from their general ufe among all na- 
tions. 

Now, the word ¡mw rama, to projed, when 
applied to the actions of the mind (with which this 
God had no bufinefs) fignifies to deceive ; and the 
projected ftones, rifing at length in heaps, called 
by the Irifh Lachtan and Chrom, the Chaldean 
word ¡may Gharema, fignifying a heap, acervus, 
came at length to fignify the worfhip of this pro- 
e i je&ing 


jüing ceremony ; and thé oriental word being 
pronounced Hbarema, Hbarma, ot Gbarema, the: 
recks formed their. Idea of Hefmes, the Prince 
of frauds, tricks, and cunning; and from the: 
fame word is derived our Irifli Crom, and Carn, 
a heap, a pile.—Ex Harma, vel Garma, fit Lat: 
Grumus, Gall. Grumeau, Sax; Cramman,: An- 
price Cram ; farcire, faginare, poffet et hinc effe. 
orreum ubi acervantur frumenta. (Tomaflin.) 
Hinc & Ea, fraudum, & aftutiarum princeps 
Mercurius, unde & Mercürii nomen. (id.) 
The large rude monument of this kind; in 4 
pyramidical form, is certainly a fymbol of their 
great, invifible, and unknown God; the mmy p» 
Charam Lowach, i. e. the devoted or confecrated. 
ftone; the Irifh Grom Gruacb, or Aefar, the Crea- 
tor; the Sw‘ iafhar, of the Chaldees and Plizni: 
cians, from the word implying the Creator, and 
the Achar or Afbar of the Brahmans;— (See begin: . 
ning of this chapter.) Fig: 7. Fin Macuil's Grid. 
dle, at Gleneafk, Co. of Sligo, 113 feet by 6% 
road. | | 
Thefe emblems of the Deity, às the Creator of 
the Heavens and the mover of the bodies projec: 
ed, muft have been eftablifhed before the difper- 
fion: hence arifes Dr. Borlafe’s obfervation :— 
** What nation, fe&, or religion, this kind of 
monument may be faid properly to belong to, or 
had its rife from, is a poirit not eafily to be adjuft- 
ed, fays he, feeing we find them in Denmark, 
France, Germany, and the ifles of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea adjacent to the coafts of Spain and 
France, in Jerfey, Ireland, Britain and the Britifh 
Ides; and perhaps in many other countries they 
" Hh 2 will 
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will occur, efpecially the northern kingdoms, by' 


which they fhould feem to haye been Celtick menu- 
ments, and with that numerous people carried into 
all their fettlements. a | 

This ingenious Author had not confulted all the 
Writers on the Pagan worfhip of the Eaftern na- 
tions ; his ideas were confined to the Northern 
alone.—Kircher would have pointed out to him 
the Cromleach of the Egyptians ;—Caftellus would 
have fhewn him, the Orients had 48 ways of writing 
the name of the attribute afcribed to this Deity, all 
of which terminated in the Greek ‘Epc, in which 
word they comprehended the motion of all things, 
even the atoms of vegetables, under this attribute, 
adding at length wings to this image, to fhew they 
fuppofed it. had wings and power to fly upward, 
defcend, or any way: and as an attribute of what 
they took for a God, could communicate that 
power to, and make other things fly.—Thus, from 
the ignorance of the later rue, and the preva- 
rications of the Jews, they formed. their Baal-ze- 
bub, a God of the air, a flying God : but in theíe 
remote. countries, the original attribute continued 
to Chriftianity. 

There are feveral places in Canaan, and parts 
adjacent, named from this attribute Rema; fo in 
Ireland we have feveral : Cnoc Rambar, or the hill 
of Rema, on which thefe Cromleach's have been 

laced; and lam much miftaken, if many of our 
ands denominated Curra’s do not originate from 
the fame kind of worfhip. 

The Fan-leac was the Chaldee name for the 
Crom-leach, fignifying the ftone of adoration, from. 
mi phane, coluit, adoravit. Ne Don i ages 

| à 
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ad idola, Levit. xix. 4. The word alfo fignifies, 
refpexit, adfpexit ; hence Gen. xxxii. Et vocavit 
Jacob nomen iftius loci'>be-99 Pbaní:e/, quia vidi 
Deum, hanim al phanim, facie ad faciem ; hence 
in Chaldee 195 *35 phani lephanim,. the Banc- 
tum fan&orum. (Buxtorf ex Talmud.) . 

Fan therefore became a general word for every 
place. of publick worfhip, as Fan Lobuis, the 
Church of St. Lobus in Co. of Corke, &c. hence 
the Latin ater 

Mias fignifies an aktar. Ethiopicé Myfway y, 
Arabicé Miz-beb ; hence Sliabh Mias, now called 
Sliabh Mis, or the Mountain of the Altar, in Co. 
of Kerry. 

A certain number of thefe altars and tenis 
were in every Fairce or Epifcopal See of Ireland, 
and each Fairce had its peculiar Priefts ; hence 
Fairce, a Diocefe, plural Fairigh, parithes ; ; the 
word 18 Chaldee, pn poer finis, terminus, pats, 
.feparare. ^ 

We muft not here omit another name for an 
altar, which approaches fo near to the Hebrew, it 
Ícéms to point out the real derivation of it, ang 
to have been borrowed from us by the Jews ; it is 
Arala or Urala. The Hebrew buin Ariel (Ezek. 
xliii. 16.) the altar which was twelve ‘cubits long 
and twelve cubits broad, is the fame word, letter 
for letter: the interpretation of the Rabbins is 
Leo Dei ;—the Irith Arala, the height or mount of 
worfhip, is furely a more rational explanation, 


SACRL 
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SACRIFICES. 


OF Sacniricss there wonld be no end, if ve 
were to defcribe all that occur in Irith hiftory ; 
they had their Read-hagaidbe, or Oidbcbe-aedbbeirt, 
the Ny&elia of the Romans ; the Aodbkheirt folcur, 
or Daps; the Aodhbeirt atbcbungach or Amberva- 
lis hoftia, with a fow great with pig, for the ficlds; 


Aodhbeirt do gnitis na fagairt, maille re crain 


muice bhron-mor tiomchioll na machairigh ag iar- 
raidh ar. dhia rath agus. bifeach do, chur ar thor- 
thadh na talmhuin ; i. c. a facrifice performed by 
the priefts with a fow big with pig in the fields; 
to invoke the Deity to profper and increafe the 
fruits of the earth. 


Every day of oblation was called Ceitern, from 
Heb. “np Katir facrificare, or from the Cbaldec 
yo p Kartin, dies feftus, in the fame manner as 


Aodb-beirt or Fodh-beirt, (the offering of. Aodh) 


derived from the Perfic Aed, a feftival ; Arabi- 


r id. Chald. NY cda, Dies feftus, 


Doibh.re a. facrifice, is the Chaldee ron dabah, 
from the Hebrew rm» re liess 
Chaldzis, (Plantavit. ) 


I. Of 
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III. Of the Derries of the PAoAN Irist. 


AINGHEIN, tbe Holy Ones. (See p. 301.) So- 
lem & Ignem tanquam Deos Indi hodieque falu- 
tant. Illum Surgg (lrifh Soirce.) Iftum dubii 
Sexus Numen appellant Aghini. (Tibetanum, 
p. 160. 


Aodh, vel Aedh, vel Aeth, i. e. Aídea, x. Ban: 
dea Tineadh, ipfa eft ez, (Cormac)—i. e. Aodh, 
Acdh, or Acth and Afdea, is the Goddefs of Fire; 
the Veíta of the Romans. . Aídea is certainty: the 
NJON Elhta of the Chaldees; and As-dea i$ 
WN the God of Fire. E think there was a city 
called Ram-atha from this Goddefs ; it is menti- 
oned in Sanchomiatho, but explained away by 
Philo, viz. Ram extelfus, has Deus ¿ Bochart 
thinks it a fimple and not a compound word, viz. 
Nr Ramatha, loca excelía, and obferves, that 
fw Ath is a name of God, from the firit 
and laft letter of the alphabet, that is, the Al- 
pha and Omega, or rather Aleph and Tau. 
E think Ram, excelfus, was the epithet given 
to our Goddeís of Fire, Aeth. Our fod is 
certainly the root of the Syrian Adad, the Sun, 
ánd of the Ader of the Perfians. Ader; qui & Ad- 
Jer dicitur ; qua voces ignem fignificant cultum a 
Veteribus Perfis; vel Angelum, qui ignibus & 
focis przeft. Hunc E Deum Perfarum & 
Chaldeórum' innotuifle Judzis fub nomine 
“hx IN Adra melech, i. e. Ignis Dominus, five 
Deus, Íuípicor. (Reland de Vet. Ling. Perf. p. 


113.) 
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113.) Reland is certainly here miftaken ; for 
Mole in Irifh is fire, and Adra fhould be read 
Adar, i.e. magnificus, the fame as "Pint; the He- 
brews wrote it “IN Adir, and then it was the 
epithet of the true God, as in Pfal. 8, 76, and 93. 
Proinde etiam a Philiftzis Tay addirim, mag- 
nifici Dii vocantur, qui percufleruat ZEgyptios. 
(Bochart.). | 


= Ain, treidhe dia na ainm Taulac, Fen, Mollac; 
i. c. Ain is a name common to three Deities, viz. 
Taulac, Fen, and .Mollac ; that is, pSt, 39 and 
Tim, all Chaldean names of fire, are comprehend- 
ed in the word Ain, which we find fometimes 
written Onn, fignifying the folar beat, the fire, 
the Sun ;—hence the learned Reland rightly fon- 
je&ures that Temp. Anamelech is the Sun alfo. 
Numen non multum ab hoc (Adramelech) diver- 
fum fuiffe exiftimo.. The Canaanites (fays Hollo- 
way) had a temple called yw ma Beth Oa, or as 
itis pointed, Beth Aver; which was. but another 
name for the Egyptian Ofris, the power or a& of 
the folar light (£). Abbe Bannier thinks Adrame- 
lech and Añamelech to Ggnify the Sun and Moon.— 
Heliopolis eft Aven_vel. On, (Bochart) ;—hence 
the Anaces of the Greeks, (1. e. Aip-oc) the Tyn- 
daride -% Egssiss, X: Avaxes,. Diofcuros vocarunt. 
(Theod. Lj. 8.) And Tully. de Nat. Deorum, Jam 
vero in; Grecia multos habent ex hominibus Deos. 
Tenedi,. Fenem,—Herculem, ZEfculapinm, Tyn- 
daridas,—all which fignify the Sun, or Priefts of 
the Sun,- derived from our Feinne, Ain, Aes, &c. 
for Macrobius rightly obferves, that. fcarce a De- 


3 (f) Holloway's Originals, V. 2. p. 104. E , 
| | l l ty, 


e. 
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: ity, whofe name does not in fome part derive 
from the Sun and his epithets.—Elienfes Anius 
pro Deo.habuere; tefte Clemente Admonitione 
ad Gentes.. (Voflius de Idol. L. 1. C. 13. 

See Fen. > | 


- 


: Miftoir, i. e. Aiftoir-Ith, i. e. Torrfaigh. Aif- 
torith the Goddefs of fecundity, i. e. Aftarte. (See 
Saigheas and Ith.) Etiam Phenicum Baaltis, five 
Beltis, eadem eft ac Dione, five Venus, vel Luna. 
Diverfas facere Sanchuniathon; ubi memoratur 
Aftarten & Baaltidem effe forores; ac illam effe 
Venerem hance Dionem. Utraque ibidem dici- 
tur nupfiffe Saturno: fed Aftarte quidem, preter 

feptem Titanidas five Dianas, etiam mares pepe- 
rifle. narratur, Cupidinem Amoremque. Vous 

de Idol. p. 208 ;—^who has hit on the proper fignis 

fication of Aftarte. He concludes that fhe was the 

Moon :—I am. not convinced he is right ; but fhe 

certainly prefided over pregnancy, by the expla- 

nation : for Foradh in Irifh isto be pregnant, and 

Aiftoir is Toradh, wnn. Ith is faid to be the mo- 

ther ef the (Gods; hence Aiítorith, and the 

risnrowy Altaroth of the Canaanites. Hence the 

Jrifh fong, My Molly Aiftoir. `- | 


Art. 1. Ys, 1. Deus; i.e., Art is the name. 
of the omnipotent God; i. e. Art is Iris, faith, 
religion; Ird alias Ard eft nomen Angeli qui præ- 
eft religioni, apud: Perficos. (Hyde, p. 265.) — 
Ard ley Art; ftrenuus, magnanimus. (Idem, p. 
413.) . | | 


Aefar. Aesfhear, God. See As, Afar, (Ihre. 
This epithet has been before explained. : 
Hue 
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Ana. 1. Nanu. i. Anann, 1, Nanann. Amul 
ro bo Mater-dea; i.e. fhe was the Mother-god- 
defs ; ro buanann na Feini, buanann, 1. mathar, 
fhe was the mother of the Fenians (i. e. Cepheni); 
ro bo Anann-dar-Ith, fhe was Anann Queen over 
the fruits of the Land ; fee Pl. VII .—Vir eruditf- 
fimus Jul. Cæfar Bulengerus, multa collegit de hac 
Dea Nanna, quam & Wem» dici obfervat, & in 
Polybio, L. to. invenit, ubi nunc «a» legitur. 
Ego, fi quid judico Nanaeam puto effe voccm 
Perficam Nane quz Matrem notat, unde 4^» de 
A»urr apud Graecos, & Magna mater apud La- 
tinos. (Reland de Vet. Ling. Perf. p. 203 )— 
She was called Anza and Nanzá, (fee Bochart, 
L. 4, C. 19.) whence 7ana, i. e. Luna with the 
Romans;—her name compounded with Hb has 
been often miftaken for Anaitis, which derives 
from Neith ;—but Anann-dar-Ith was the Anan- 
dratus of Strabo, which Reland well conje&tures 
was the fame as Murdad, qui frugibus przcft ; 
for our Irifh Dar or Daire, is the Perírc Dara, (Do- 
minum Perficé notat. Reland, p. 172.)—Nanu 
is undoubtedly the Nini-fo of the Chinefe ; divi- 
nitè Chinoife-qui préfide a la yolupté, (Di&. des 
Celtes) ; fo in Irifh arid Chinefe fignifies fummus, 
princeps, &c.—When the Perfians gained a battle 
over the Sacz, they built a temple to Anaitis, and 
to the Gods Amanus and Andratus, (Strabo); that 
is, to theSun, Amanus; the Moon, ( 
tus ;) and to Mars, ( Anaitis;) thefe are the Irifh 
Man, Anan-dai-Ith, and Neith, fec them. 


Brid. 
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Brid. 1. Brit, 1. E inghean an Dagh» 
dae, Brighit Be Neigfe, 1. bandea no adhe 
ratis Fileadh, ar ba ro mor agus ba ro ann 
afrignamh ;-—ideo eum Deum vocant Poetarum, 
(Cormac)—i. e. Brit or Brid, (for the gh is an 
adventitious letter.to divide the fyllables) the | 
daughter of Daghdae (the God of Fire, an epi» 
thet of the Sun) —the Godác of Wifdom, wor- 

fhipped by the Poets and Philofophers, and great 
was her bein efteemed ;—therefore fhe is faid 
to be the Goddefs of the Poets. 


Badhbb, 1. Be-Bad, the Deity prefiding over 
wind :——the North-wind przeminently is called 
Badhbh ;—Bad, i. e. Gaoth the wind—Bád idem, 
qui Indo-Perfis & Gilolenfibus Ghuvad. Bad fig- 
nificet Ventum, hoc cenfetur nomen Angeli qui 
preeft Ventis—atque connubio & matrimonio & 

condu&ui omnium rerum que fiuat hoc die (22) 
Hyde, p. 264. —In Irifh Bud, the Deity: of Matri- 
mony. See Deimhal. 


| rem TONO Mwy facit angelo; fuos ventos. 
Pfalm civ. 4.. He maketh his angels. winds ; —that 
is, fays Hammond, they fometimes appear in ajery 
fometimes in flaming clouds. See Maimon. de 
fund. legis, p. 15. 


Brigbit, Be Ligbeas, the Goddrfs of Phyfic. — 
Brig, Natura ;: ode Be Goibne, the Goddefs 
of mithery and all kinds. of work wrought in 
fire. 


This 
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This was the Canaatifh Berith,: whom Sancho- 
niatho ranks with Aftarte and Atargates ;—iis æ- 
qualis fuit Elion, i. e. altiffrmus dictus (i. e. Dagh- 
dac) & femina di&a Beruth (i. e. Berith), qui 
bitarunt circa Byblum—nempe Beryti, quz: media 
eft inter Byblum & Sidonem. (Bochart.)—Deo- 
rum fexus nefciunt. ` So we find with the Pagan 
lrifh.— Bochart thinks this is the-Baal r3 Benth, 
the Ifraelites worfhipped at Gedeon’s death. Judg. 
viii. 33-(g) >> a | 


Ceara, 1. Cearas, 1. Daghdae; i. e. Kearas is 
another epithet of the Sun; he is ftiled, Eas-cea- 
ras, or Ax-kearas. (for Ax is written by the mo- 
derns for Eas, as Axal, an Angel, for SNWN). 
Ceara or caora in Irifh is the fame as Daigh, i. e, 
intenfe fire, a thunder-bolt, Perficé Khar the Sun; 
hence Eas-kearas or Ax-kearas the Sun,—Eas- 
conn, or }\sp"wmn the Moon. See Cann. The 
Chaldzan.name of the Sun is Dn Chris, hinc € 
Perfis Sol dicitur xup@ tefte Plutarcho ;—hence 
omn-w» Ghir-heChris, Heliopolis, i. e. Civitas 
Solis. e m er s S 
This feems' to: be the Chryfor or Cearas-or, 
(nn) of the Phznicians, qui Gréecis videtur 
Hoais@, Vulcanus. : l . E 


(g) Briteog or Brideog, isan image drefled up by the women 
on the eve of St, Bridget's day, —a cuftom practifed ar this day. 
——The Farreatio, or facrifice of the confirmation of marriage, 
was called Jth-aodhbairt and Caca-Rrideoige, and Bairghin Bri- 
deoige, i. €. the Cake of Brid or Brit; Aod or ld, or iodh, a Ta- 
crifice, certainly derives from ‘ty ed, teftis, whence Arab. ry 
id, aed ; Syr. ahad, teftimonium dedit, vovit, (Schindler)— 
the latter part of the compound bairt fignifies a gift; all which 
correfponds with the Phznician 113 Berith, Irifh &reitA, a co- 
venant, a gift, confirming a covenant, 

Cann, 
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‘Cann, the Moon. Cann the Full-moon, (Shawe’s 
Irifh Dict. )—Eafconn the Moon, (Shawe, O’Brien, 
Lhwydd's Dict.) it is the common name of that 
planet, fynonimous to Rè or Ire, i. e. ¡ys Jareh; 
hence Zxir? or Eaferé is the fame as Eafconn, (fee 
Eafconn). Bel & Moloch funt Saturnus five Sel; 
proinde Nabo & Chiun, ut loco fubduntur, ita dig- 
nitate confequuntur. Utroque igitur Luna figni- 
ficabitur. Voffius de Idol. p. 212.—and this au- 
thor adds, the name is written Cion, Cean, Ceon, 
vel Cevan,—he brings many authorities to prove 
his affertion ; but there can be none fo ftrong as 
the Irifh Cann, the Moon in all her glory, at the 
full(h). ** But ye have borne the tabernacle of 
your Moloch (Irifh Molch the Sun) and Chiun, 
CIrifh Cann the Moon) your images, the ftarry 
Gods ye have made to yourfelves.” Amos y. 26. 
Lu-can, Luna Perficé (Golius.) Luna, Ciand vo- 
cabant Tibetani. (A. T. p. 141.) 

Here the learned Reader will find the origin of 
the Cabiri of Berytus and of Samothrace. The 
Scholiaftes of Apollonius mifled Bochart in the 
purfuit of the derivation of. their names; Axieros 
was our Axiré the Moon, ¡79 won Achas-fareh ; 
miftaken by him for a name applicable to Ceres, 
viz. LINN Achazi-erets, poíleffio mea terra. 
Ex Achazi factum Axi per fyncopem, ut in Gre. 
corum hiftoriis Oxyares ex Perfico wy WNN Acha- 
fueros vel ut alii Abafuerus. Et in libro Enochi 
Apocrypho E'awx (i) Angeli nomen à viro magno 
exponitur oN'1nw Achaz-el poffeffio Dei, tamen 
legi malim Ifcael à verbo ¡ps quod eft metella 


(h) “MD ¡nx achan Sichor, Luna plena. - Millius de Gad & 
Meni, 26e. ` (i) In Jrifh Axal, or Achfal, an Angel. 


fundere, 


[SEE pr 
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fundere, qui angelum illum docuiffe fcribit, quo: 
modo metalla terre & aurum elaborentur. Here 
we find this learned man treading on uncertain 
ground ; yet his penetration faw evidently that 
one of thefe Cabiri was the Moon ; for the facred 
cave of the Cabiri, called Zerynthus, he draws 
from the Syriac NITER Ziartho, Lunz, nempe 
Syris Ny Ziara Luna, a fplendore dicitur, ut a 
rotunditate Np Sihara: Ex Ziartho, Grzec. 
Zerynthos.—Axio-kerfos & Axiokerfa, he thinks, 
are Pluto and Proferpine ; but we find the anci- 
ents had but two, viz. Axieros and Axiokerfos ; 
and the latter was our 4xi Cearas or the Chal. 
dean p-UnN Achafchris, the illuftrious Sol. (k) 


Cadmaol, or Coifmaol (Kotus Sacerdos Cabirorum 
—aliis Kos, Hefych) was the high Pricft appoint- 
ed to the worfhip of thefe Deities, whence Cad. 
millus vel Cafmillus, (1) but, by the fuperftition 
of the Greeks, he became a God, and was taken 
for Mercury. See Maol, p. 454. Cois, p. 441. 
Achas, note E. p. 429. "Varro was nearer the 
truth in defcribing thefe Deities as the Heavens 
and the Earth, Tellus and Czelus : hee duo cz- 
lum & terra, quod anima & corpus : humidum 
& frigidum—ubi pro frigidum, puto aridum vel 
calidum, fays Voflius; had he underftood our 


(k) In Perfic KAur, Khar, Khur/h, Kurfhid, is the Sun, 
Achas Kurfhid is fynonimous to Axiokerfos. | 
(1) Varietas nominum angelorum eft pro ratione graduum ip- 
forum, & propterea vocantur animalia fanétitatis, que omnium 
funt fuprema, & Ophaim, Oralim, Chafmalim, Seraphim, Che- 
rubim & lfhim. (Maimon. de fund. Leg. p. 18.) Quidnam eft 
Sowrt Chafmal ?—Sant animalia ignis loquentia, —— (Chagiga, 
C. 2. fol. 13.) 
Irifh 
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CT 


Caomong, Caomboir, Camboir. The Sun fo 
called at its rifing. The worthip paid by the Pa. 
gan lrifh to Aurora; the words feem to exprefs 
the (caomh) pleafant, joyful; (Onn) Sun, the 
Joyous (iw Or) light. Plutarch in his Ifs and 

firis, informs us that Kemin was a fynonimous 
name of Orus, the Sun. “ Orum folent ii Kemin. 
appellare, hoc eft, vifui expofitum.” This explana- 
tion of the name turns us to the Hebrew or Chal. 
dee 1% ben adípeGum (Irihh En) ton Cham, cali- 
dum, fignificat, (Irifh caom.) (Pafferus Lex. 
“Egypt. Hebr.) 


Crom-eocha, i. e. Crom bonus, ainm an Dagbdue 
(Cormac,) that is, Crom is a name of the God 
Of Fire, the Sun; he is here called Crom the good 
—a name I can derive from the Egyptian language 
only, viz. xps Chrom, ignis; and hence proba. 
bly Crom-cruaith, the God that Zoroafter adored, 
mentioned by our Irifh hiftorians. For I find in 
an ancient Gloffary that Cruaitb was fynonimous 
to Art, i. e. God, viz. Cruaitb, ART, a fean 
ainm go fior, i. e. Art was the true ancient name 
of Cruaith, i. e. Deus: this derives from Crutham 
to form, to fafhion, to create, whence Cruitbioir, 
the Creator. 


Ce-bacche 1. Dia fiona, i. e. the illuftrious Bac- 
chus, God of Wine: ba be Sollambain Bache leo- 
Samain, i. e. there was a folemnity of weeping 

in the day of Saman. The author of this para- 
graph in the Irifh Gloff. plainly fhews he knew no-. 
thing of the God Bacchus. Bache in lrifh is - 


mourn- 


| 
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mourning, and this was on the day of Saman. 
See All Hollow Eve, Collectanea, No. XII. 


Ceil aofda, the Spoufe of fire or heat, i. e. Ve- 
nus, the ftar fo called. See Aodh P ar eft 
Veneris, Califtus JEgyptis, Grecis Lucifer— 
(Achilles Tatius Ifagoge) 79 Cala, i. e. Sponfa: 
NWN Efhta, fire —Hence the Irifh a/dea poftadb, 
a fire lighted at marriage ceremonies to Venus, 
among the Pagan Irifh ; the fame in Perfic is na- 
" med Atafh-bazeé. | 


Ceacht 1. Ce-Achd, the illuftrious Achd, ainm 
fuithe leighis Eireann, a Deity to whom the Phyf- 
clans of Ireland facrificed. Dian Ceacht, i. e. 
Dian ce-achd, the Æfculapius of the Irifh. There 
can be no doubt but this Deity was the Moon, 
under the name of Achd or Ce-acht. The Irifh 
hiftory informs us, that the Tuatha Dadann, or 
Chaldees, worfhiped Uile, Ce-acht and Grian, that 
| 1s, the Elements, the Moon, and the Sun; and that 
the Milefians, ina fkirmiíh, on their arrival, kill- 
ed Moc-Uile, Moc-Ccacht, and Moc Grian, that 
is, the Priefts (Mox«s fee Ch. VII.) of thefe Deities. 
Achd or Ce-Achd is undoubtedly the “my Achad 
mentioned by Jefaia, ch. 66. v. 17. See Millius 
de Idolo Achad. Our Irifh Gloffarift then pro- 
ceeds to the explanation of her name—Di an Ce- 
acht, i. e. Di an Cumhacht, i. e. the power of this 
Deity was great. Cumacht, that is, joint power 
from Macht, might, power. This explanation 
perfectly correfponds with the learned Millius, his 
derivation of SIN. 4 fumma potentia illud nomen 
potius accepifle crediderim, e diale&o Aramza, 
in Orientale olim ufitatifhma, qua Achd non tan- 

' tum, 
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tum, tenere, continere, fed & dominari fignificat : 
& Deus Omnipotens Bal-Achd proprie qui omnia 
comprehendit, tenet, tuetur & conjungit, —this is 
the root of the Irifh Acht, macht, &c. Hear the ar- 
gument. of Millius, on the name, p. 269. Quodfi 
vero illius nominis ratio requiratur, quare Hecate. 
ab “mw Achad (quod unum Hebreeis fignificat) 
fuerit appellata, duplex in promptu eft refponfio ; 
incertum effe, an illud vocabulum Hebraice ori- 
ginis & linguæ credi debeat. Idoli enim peregrini 
nomen ex alia potius quam Hebrea lingua repeten- 
dum videtur. : 


Our Ce-Achd was the Goddefs of Phyfick, of 
Nature, to whom was attributed great power. 
This correfponds perfeétly with the attributes of 
Hecate: lee Hefiod Theogonia, v. 415. where 
fhe is faid to have great power over earth and fea, 
hence Virgil | 


Voce vocans Hecatem, Coeloque Ereboque potentem— 


Millius therefore gives a new fenfe to that verfe 
of Ifaiah : firft he fhews that the verb wp Kadafh 
in Hebrew is to initiate or confecrate. Second, 
that “nn Ahor fignifies po/?, and then turns the 
words of the Prophet, Quiinitiantur & luftrantur 
“NN yN poft Hecaten. The Englifh tranflation 
would run thus—They that fan&ify themfelves and 
purify themfelves in the groves or gardens, af- 
ter (Achad) Hecate, eating fwines flefh and the 
abomination and the moufe, fhall be confumed 
together, faith the Lord. 

Iodhbart do gnitis na fagart anallud maille re 
crain muice bronn-mor timchiolla na macarigh ag 

li lar- 
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iarraidh ar di an Ceachd, rath 7 bifeach do cur ar 
thotthadh na talmhuin, fays an old Irifh Author, 
that is, a facrifice made formerly by the Priefts, 
of a fow great with pig, in the fields, to befeech 
the Deity Ce-achd to fend fruit and profperity on 
the land—hence the ambarvalis bofia of the Ro- 
mans. 


Our Ce-achd was the Moon—Perficé Cak (Go. 
liüs) Hecate hiftoricé confiderata filia eft Perfei— 
Phyficé eft Luna—filia Noctis. (Voflius de Idol. 
p. 227.) Hecate Nomen Lunz apud Inferos, pu- 
to ab Hebr. mannna Hitcatah, expiationem, figni- 
ficat. (Pafferus Lex. ZEgyp. Hebr.)—but in Irith 
Fac or Eag fignifies the Moon and Death ; Hecate 
i think is a compound of our Eag and ith, and not 
from “nn, though the fame Deity. 


Cifiol, the Genius of Evil, the Devil. *w*ty 
Uzziel & ejus Socius bn-*mirimw Sham-cazai-el, 
funt Angeli qui deciderunt ex Coelis & commixti 
cum hominibus, genuerunt Gigantes—Proh nue 


ge! (Hyde, p. 272.) 


Eire 1. Eiriu 1. Eireann 1. Ith. Mater Deorum 
1. Nananni. Anu, i. e. An-Eireann. N. B. Eirr, 
Eire, fignifies the laft, the end, finis ; and Eniran 
was the name of the 30th day of every folar month 
of the ancient Perfian Calendar, and alfo of the 
Angel or Genius who was fuppofed to have the 
fuperintendancy of whatever happened upon that 
day, and alfo of all marriages. The Pagan Per- 
fans celebrated the feftival of this Genius with 
great pomp ; they are now privately performed in 
fome places by the Magi or Guebres, the wor- 


fhippers 
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fhippers of fire, according to the fyftem of Zoro- 
alter. (D'Herb. Richardíon, &c.) See Ith, Fi- 


Ara, (apud ZEgyptios) malefica quedam nu- 
mina, qua malorum haberet poteftatem, de qui- 
bus Virgilius Aeneid, 12. (Pafferus, Lex. Æg. 
Hebr.) Graecis Apu. Que vero in terris verfarentur 
e«irus— Ara eft ipfum Arar on Hebreorum quod 
maledicere fignificat (idem.) 


Deimbal 1. Badbbb, the Angel prefiding over 
florms, wind, &c. Spiritum ventis prefectum vo- 
cant Dumab, i. e. "NTINDYI Chald. (Maimond, 
de fund. legis ex S'anh. p. 17.) i. e. Dumah-el. 


Fochac. The angel that prefided over cattle, 
particularly horfes. N. B. Eoc or Eac is a horfe. 
—Euacae certum genus equitum e Perfis hoc no- 
mine appellari, teftatur Arrianus, L. 7, p. 451.— 
If the Perfians had not this deity, the Arabs cer- 
tainly had ; for Jauk was an idol worfhipped by 
them in the figure of a korfje. (Hyde.) Arrian 
tells us, that Euacae was a fpecies of horfe among 
the Bactrians, Segdians, and Perfians. The word 
is now loft in the Perfic, and Reland thinks it 
fhould be written Ebacae, i. e. t-62% Perficé mili. 
tes volones ;—the word is certainly right as it 
ftands in Arrian, viz. 'Evaxe:, in Trifh Eo-eaci— 
good horfemen, good cavalry. See Reland de 
Vet. Ling. Perf. 178. 


Ith, 1. Anu, Mater Deorum, and the Goddefs - 
prefiding over the fruits of the earth.—Gabrieli 
volunt impofitam fructuum curam, qua ad matu- 
ritatem perducuntur, eumque infigniunt nomini- 

li 2 bus 
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bus Pikon, Ithmon & Sigaron. (Sanhed. 
Maimon. de fund. leg. p. 17.)—Virbius ZE nu- 
men conjundum Diane, ut Matri Deum Attis, 
Minervz Eriéthonius, (Servius).—' traf, $ "A3ors. 
(Hefych.) Our Irifh Mythologifts always make 
Itb or lath the fame as Anu, the Mother of the 
Gods; and Voffius proves that it was one of the 
names of Cybele; the Greeks and Romans cer- 
tainly formed their Attis and ltaios from our Hb. 
She is the fame with Eire, Eiriu, and Anu, and 
the Rhea of the Latins from the Greek Era.—Et 
poftea č ¿pa quz eft terra, fed myfterii gratia volue- 
runt piz, (Joan. Nicol. de rit. Bacch. C. 4.)— The 
worfhip of Rea was imported into Greece by Cad- 
mus. The pretended apparition of her ftatue at 
Peffinuntum in Phrygia was 297 years before the 
taking of Troy, (Marm. Oxon. Epoch x ) fome- 
time after the arrival of Cadmus in Greece. 
Monf. Freret fixes the origin of the myfteries of 
.this Goddefs at 1580 before Chrift ;—and as ipa 
fignifies terra, fo does Ith fignify the land and its 
produce. 


Ith was certainly the Mul-itta of the Chaldzans, 
or Qucen-//5; Dr. Willet and others think this 
was Venus, from Dionyfius, Affyrii Venerem Mi- 
littam vocant, Arabes eandem 41-ittam appellant ; 
Perfze Metram.—The learned Pafferus proves that 
Malitta is from noo Me/echat, Regina, and he 
thinks per fincopen Melet (m), but more likely 
from Melchet-Ith. 


(m) Lexicon Azypti0-Hebraicum. | 


Eingben, 
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^ Eingben, i.e. Ainghen, the Holy Ones. Seep.487..- 
Thefe are the Ghin ben Ghin or Fan ben “fan of the 
Perfians. ‘fan or Fin in Arabic Ggnifies a demon, 
a devil, genius, fpirit; in Perfic, the foul, fpirit, 
mind. Jan ben Jan, or Jan the fon of Jan, is the 
name of an imaginary being, fuppofed to be the 
Monarch of that race of creatures called by the 
Arabs Jan or Jinn, by the Perfians Jannian, and 
alfo of the Peri's or Fairies, both of whom inha- 
bited the earth before Adam's creation, but were 
banifhed to a corner of the world called Jinniftan, 
for difobedience to the Supreme Being. The 
buckler of Yan ben "fan is as celebrated in the Eaít 
as that of Achilles among the Greeks, being com- 
pofed of Talifmanick art, which they imagined 
rendered the bearer proof againít all inchantments. 
Mr. Shawe writes the word Aingen, fee his Dic- 
tionary ; the proper DE is An-ghen: An 
fignifies fupreme, exalted; the fupreme Fins. So 
in the Z:gytian Anubus, Plutarch (in his Is. & Os.) 
ANO enim fupra eft.—Vox 21) nub, logui fignifi- 
cat, adds Paflerus,quod precipuo dono Mercu- 
rio attribuitur. i 


Eirinn, 1. Eiriu, 1. Anu.—4nu, as before, is 
faid to be the mother of the Gods ;—but 4nu al. 
fo fignifies an abundance of the fruits of the earth, 
a Cornu-copiz, Riches, Xc.—Aniran in Perfic 
is the name of the Angel prefiding over matrimo- 
ny, money, and riches. (Hyde, p. 266.) 


Eaft, the Moon, the New-moon ; Eafconn 
the Full-moon; fee Cann. Great veneration was 
paid to the New-moon under the name of Eafc; 
the remains of this Pagan cuftom (till exifts among 

the 
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the peafantry, who always fay a Pater nofter on 
fecing it, and crofling themfelves addreís Ea/c in 
theíe words :—May you leave us as fafe or whole 
(flan) as you find us. ** Blow up the trumpet in 
the New-moon (71223 be Chefeh) in the time ap- 
pointed in the folemn feaft.day.” Pf. 81. v. 3. 
She is here called ¡109 wm Chadifh Chefeh ; the 
firt word fignifies the movilunium and the firit 
day of the month, from wm new. The Moon is 
particularly named ¡1D>, that is, fays Aben Ezra 
and Mr. Hammond, becaufe the is bid, for chefeb 
fignifies texit. So the Chaldee has Be Jeroha De 
mite Caffi in the hidden moon: ’tis ftrange the 
Latin fhould render it, in menfe qui roopertus eft. 
Our Eafc is the Chaldzan Cafe or Cafh, reverfed ; 
in which the Irifh mythologifts had fome myftical 
meaning, for it leems they greatly feared the 
Moon. 


Dagb-dae, an epithet of the Sun, fignifying the 
God of Fire,—the bonus Deus, (for Daigh is fre 
and fignifies good alfo ;) the difpenfer of vital heat; 
the author GL fecundis and profperity ; the Deus, 
Optimus Maximus, of the Pagan lrifh. From 
Dagh-dae all other Deities are defcended. He was 
the Dagon of the Chaldeans, introduced to this 
country by the Tuatha-Dadanim, whofe Prieíls 
were called prawa Tuta Dagon by the Hebrews. 
See Ch. 4. Ainneoin gnathac in Dagbdae do greis. 
Let the altar for ever blaze to Daghdae, was the 
motto at the great facrificing place at Teambar or 
Tara; hence Ínnevin or Ainneoin fignifies an altar 
and a fmith's anvil, from the Perfic Anin a ftone 
pillar, an altar; whence probably the Arabic ¿n- 
dyna, reverence, refpe&, adoration, bowing down. 

|»... Hence 
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Hence the Gabh or Got, (which now fignifies a 
black-fmith, a farrier, &c.) from his name, which 
fgnifies fire, (whence the Guebres or fire-wor- 
fhippers of Perfia) was the principal Sacrificator 
under the Prieíts : he killed the victims and light- . 
ed the holy fires, which none dare to feed but the 
Mogh or Magi; he had alfo the care of all the 
fires in the Miodh-cbuarta, or quadrangle, in the 
center of which was the altar, and round it the 
apartments for the pilgrims and vifitors, who came 
from all parts of the kingdom to give their aed, or 
iod (“ty) and to pay their meas or annual tribute. 
Daghdae was a Tuatha Dadannim defcended of 
the Chaldees. See Chap. 4th. 

In Irifh hiftory he is fuppofed to have been a 
King of Ireland, who taught the Scythians letters 
and poetry, as in the following extra& from the 
Book of Ballymote :—Ro gablat iartain in Eirinn 
‘Tuatha Dadann is dib ro badar na prim caladh- 
naigh: 1. Luchtand faer Credne ceard : Dian 
Ceachd liaigh etan dan a hingeinfidhe: 1. buime 
na filedh Goibneadh Gobha lug Mac Eithne Oc- 
cai; ro badar na huile dana Daghdae in Righ ; 
-Oghma brathair in Righ, is e ar arainic litri na 
Scot. i.e. Then the Tuatha Dadannim ruled in 
Eirinn, (Hreland or Perfia) they were firft in all 
Íciences. Credne ceard was of this people ; and 
his daughter Dian Ceacbd, who prefided over 
phyfick ; fhe nurfed the Poet Gobhne Gobh, fon 
of Occai (Q»x2;) Eithne. Daghdae the King was 
Akilled in all fciences; his brother Ogmius (Her- 
cules) taught the Scythians the ufe of letters. See 
Ain, p. 488. This is the Daghdha-rath of the 
Bramins, alias Cheetra-rath, or Dagbdac of the 
burnt Chariot. See Bhagvat-Ggcta, tranílated by 

Wilkins, 


« 
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Wilkins, p. 145.—The Irifh Ogh or Occa is the 
Tog of the Bramins. There is no word in the 
Sanfkreet language, fays Wilkins, will bear fo 
many interpretations as this. Its firft fignification 
. is function: it is alfo ufed for bodily and mental 
application; but in the Bhagvat-Geeta is gene- 
rally ufed as a theological term, to exprefs the ap- 
plication of the mind in fpiritual things, and the 
‘performance of religious ceremonies ; hence Togee 
a devout man, p. 140; thefe are the full fignif- 
: cations of the Irifh Ogh, Eag, Eagfi, &c. a ftrong 
proof of the Bramins being defcended of the Chal. 
dees and Southern Scythians, as we have before 
afferted. Thele words do not ftand fingular ; all 
the terms to be met with in the Saníkreet are of 
like origin. 


Fen, Taulach, Molocb. Names of the Sun. See 
Ain, p. 488. Fen or Phen, is Pan. Pan lingua 
ZEgyptia, eft Ofiris. (Diodor. Sicul ). 


Pana voco fortem Mundi integrum 
Colum & Mare & Terram omnium reginam, 
Et ignem immortalem : illa enim membra funt Panis. 


Sic Orpheus, in Hymnis, vocat Deum illum 
primogenitum ovogenitum. 

This was the Phenician Peninus, (1. e. Phen- 
Ain) (Paflerus) brought by them to Gaul.—On 
trouvée fur une colonne drefsée au haut’ de la 
montagne du Petit St. Bernard, la figure d'un 
jeune homme nud, avec cette infcription, Lucius 
Lucilius Deo Penino O. M. donum dedit.— On ne 
{gait pas precifément quel eft ce dieu Penin, les 
uns pretendent que c’eft le Soleil, les autres veu- 

lent 
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lent que ce foit Jupiter. (Di&. des Cultes.) Pha- 
. neus Deus Sol. (Alex. ab Alex.) Phaneta Apol- 
linem appellant. (Macrob.) 


Firuad, 1. Fuath Arta. Dae na Mart. I know 
not this deity. | | 


Gris, a name of the Sun, from gris, heat, hot 
embers. This word occurs in the facred Scrip- 
tures, fignifying the production of the Moon. 
Deutron. xxxii. 14. Blefled be the Lord, éc. 
for the precious fruits brought forth by the Sun, 
and for the precious things brought forth by the 
Moon :—propter fuaves quoque fidus folares & 
ws) Gerefh, productionem Lunarum.—Sed fub- 
ftituta D pro w, Gheres fignificat maturam fpicam, 
ut Lev. ii. 14 and 16, quo infpeéto; nihil amplius. 
querendum eft ad Cereris verum nomen indagan- 
dam. Paflerus Lex. Ægyp. Hebr. 


Gubba, Be-Gubha, the Goddeffes Gubha. 1. e. 
the Mufes. Sam-gubha, the Mufes of Samb, i. e. 
the Sun.  Muir-gubb-cán, the Sea nymphs, i. e. 
the (cán) melodius (gubba) fingers (muir) of 
the lea, corrupted to Muirgucan. By the name 
gubb or gobh, a blaze, fire, &c. the Pagan Irifh 
feem to infinuate, that Sam-gubba were particu- 
larly infpired by the folar heat; hence Ceacht the 
daughter of Daghdae, the God of fire, was nurfe 
to Goibne Gou (the famous blackfmith that faved 
the Perfian empire); hence the Chaldee angel 
Gabbariel that prefided over fire, whom the He- 
brews miftook for Gabriel, i. e. fortitudo Dei.— 
Vocant Gabrielem prefidem ignis. (Maimon. de 
fund. Leg. p. 16.)—Be-Gubha, that is, the God- 
defs Gubha, prefided over the Mufes of Ireland; 

! the 
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they were named collectively Sam-Gubba, or the 
Gubha of the Sun ; hence gobbam is a verb figni- 
fying to burn and to fing in chorus, whence Muir- 
Gubbcan, the Syrens. There is a pretty poem of 
Old Athairne’s, the Irifh Poet, on the dcath of 
Luain, wherein he addrefles the Mufe in thefe 
words : ° 


Truag ainfin a be Gubba, is truag indail rodruba, 
ls Gubha trom roi tade, taifcin os lige Luaine. 


l. €. 


Mourn now, O Mulfe!-—and aid my mournful 


. fong, 
Gubba wil mournful fit, viewing the grave of 
Luain. 


Thefe were the Gopia ot Hindotlan, fo elegant- 
ly defcribed by Sir William Jones, (fee Note (I). 
Gopia is derived from the Scythian Gobham, or 
Gabham, to blaze, to fing, and in the Hindoftan 
language, Gawwe, canticum.  Millius Etymol. 
Orient. Harmon. p. 527. 


Midbr, Muidbr, a name of the Sun, the rays of 
the fun. 1. Ur, i. e. Ur, fire.—Quod enim apud 
AEgyptios erat Ofiris, apud Chaldaos erat Ureus 
five ignis, apud Perfas Mythras, apud Babylonios 
Belus, Thamus apud Hebreos, apud Phenices A- 
donis. (Kircher Turris Babel.) The Mahadeu of 
the Guebres. See the Muidhr. Monument, p. 211 
and 220. 


Molc, another epithet of the Sun, fignifying 
fire.—Le Moloch des Syriens qui tres affurément 
étoit le Saturne des Romains & des Grecs, etoit le 

Soleil, 
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Soleil, (Jurieu).—Tentorium erat quod circum- 
ferri potuit, & in quo Molochi effigies; nam & 
diferté meminit Philo apud Eufebium, fani porta. 
talis, magni Phanicum Dei quem Agroten voca- 
bant. (Selden de Diis Syr. Synt. 1. C. 6.) See 
Cann. & Grith.—Some think Moloch was Venus 
or Lucifer, but Spencer is clear, Sol dicatur Mo- 
lochus, aut Coli Princeps.—Ego autem dudum . 
fententiam meam propofui, quod Baal quem Di- 
vino honore colunt, pro Sole habeant. 1s autem 
“7m Moloc dicitur, quia ox regnat in omnibus 
pravis hominibus. Abarbanel Comment. in Jerem. 


xliv. 17. | 


Mann, 1. e. Deus. Dia Main, 1. Dia Neimh, 
i.e. the God of Heaven, the Sun; (thus A. Bifhop 
Cormac, in his Gloff.) This was the Amanus of 
the Perfians (Strabo)—written by the Old Perfians 
Mana, (Hyde, p. 178.) Ammon nomen jovis a- 
pud Agyptios, (Pafferus Lex. Heb. ZEgyp.—He 
was named Orb/on by the Old Irifh, a corruption 
of Ormoz. This deity fpread from Eaft to Welt, 
and from North to South, in the Oriental world. 
Mani vel Manes eft, & talis equidem qualis eft 
Wiftnow apud Indos ; numen fcilicet & Legiflator 
Tibetanorum. (Georg. de Alp. Tibet. p. 507.)— 
Profeflor Bayer in his O/rhoeni, (originally de- 
fcended from our Eafru,) finds this deity in that 
people's mythology. Maanu Aloho, feu Manus 
Deus, (p. 8.) Eft autem, ut opinor Manu illud 
vocabulum, a quo Edeflenos Mercurium Mónuw 
Monimon appellaffe apud Julianum memoriz pro- 
didit Jamblichus. Nam ut Mercurius eloquentiz 
& mercature praefectus fuit, ita Monimos Edeffe. 
nus Deus, fi ab Anu (unde Manu eft) —— 

| 2 
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facundiz & negotiationis potentem fignificat. Here 
the Profeflor has confounded two deities of dif- 
ferent fex and power, viz. Anu.and Mann: 
which literally imply no more than the Sun and 
Moon.— ja" Omanus, i.e. Sol, (Bochart, fee 
Ch. 2. Anu.) There are feveral mountains in 
Ircland dedicated to Mann. 

Mani is alfo the Mercury of the Tibetans. Gen- 
tes eo nomine coluifle Mercurium, viz ducem, of- 
tendit Seldenus. Inter faxa herent in altum eredi 
trunci arundinem paluftrium cum linteolis ad eo- 
rum fummitatem alligatis. In his etiam vexillis 
impreffa eft magica ifta oratio; unde Mani ufita- 
tifüimo vocabulo nuncupantur. Georg. Alphab. 
Tibetanum, p. 508. : 

Voflius, Scaliger, and others, derive Amanus 
or Omanos of the Perfians from tn Chom, Ca- 
lor, unde ¡mon Chama, Sol & Ignis—a quo Cha- 
menim, quz Grzcis svpsisci3—hinc Levit. xxvi. 30. 
Chamanicem, quod reddunt Simulachra veftra, 
malim pyrea, five pyrzthea veftra, hoc eft septa, 
in quibus ad ignem perennem concinitis carmen 
veftrum. Scaliger vifum ex ¡pon Chama appofito 
N (A) etiam elle Achaman indeque Perfas dici 
Achemenios, cujus fententiz ei fundus eft locus 
ifte Lutatii in L. 1. Statianz Thebaidos : Nunc 
Achemenii dicuntur, ubi Apollinem Solem di- 
cunt, cujus € facrorum ritus invenifle dicuntur. 
Quare fi Scaligerum audimus Perfæ vocentur A- 
chemenil quafi Solis cultores quia reperint Solis 
cultum. Id parum mihi fit verifimile. (Voffius.)— 
I cannot conceive why thefe authors fhould think 
the Perfians fhould be fo called from worfhipping 
the Sun any more than their neighbours. The 
Sun, as I have fhewn in the beginning of this 

chapter, 
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chapter, was univerfally worfhipped by all hea- 
thens. See Ch. I. 


Mananan, i. e. Mann-an-Ann, the God of the ' 
waters, Neptune. He is faidto be Mac Lir, the 
fon of the Sea, and to have fettled in the Ifle of 
Man, whence it was fo called. The Manx Poets 
have recorded the fame fable.—Our Irifh Mytho- 
logifts fay he was Ceanaaighe Amra an inis Ma- 
mand, a noble Canaanite, i. e. Merchant, in the 
Ifle of Man. Lua maire is dech ro boi an iarthar 
dombuin ; the beft Pilot of the Weftern World ; 
ro findad tre dechft gne in nimhe, he was powerful 
in the heavens ; indeoir in darat no bith in tfoineand 
7 in doineand 7 an tan conclaocblo Bad ceachtar de 
ar Ré, he affifted in the difpofal of good and bad 
weather, conjointly with (Bad) the God of the 
winds, and with the (Ré) Moon; is aire fin do 
gairidis 7 breadbnam dee in mara de, 7 adaordis 
«or ba mac don muir 2; for this reafon he is faid 
to be God of the Seas, and mariners worfhip him 
as the Son of the Sea. | 


M A N'A- 
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An ancient Chronicle of Man, printed in the 
Manks, 1778. 


DY neaifhtagh fhiu agh rifh my fkeall 
As dy ving lhicu ayns my chant, 
Myr fhare dy voddin's my Veall, 
Yinnin diu geill d'an Ellan Sheeant. 


Quoi in chied er ec row ricáu ee, 
« Ny kys eifht myr haghyr da: 

Ny kys hug Patrick ayn Chreeftee, 

Ny kys myr haink ee gys Stanlaa. 


Mananan beg va Mac y Leirr, 

Shen yn chied er ec row ricau ee, 

Agh myr fhare oddym's cur-my-ner, 

Cha row eh hene ah An-chreeftee, &c. &c. 


l. C. 


WOULD you but liften to my fong, 
And hear my tuneful Mufe a while, 
As beft I could, I would prolong 
The hiftory of this Blefled Ifle. 


Who firft was ruler of the land 

And what at leng:h to him befel, 
How Patrick chriftianiz’d the realm, 
And Stanley held it, I fhall tell. 


Mananan beg, hight Mac y Lerr, 
. Was he the firft that ruled the land, 
A Pagan and a Sorcerer 
He was at beft | underítand, &c. Ec. &c. 


See Note (M), Remarks on this Poem. 
| This 
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This is one example of the Manks being perfe& 
Yrifh; it is written as pronounced, and every 
lrifhman can underftand it. The orthography is 
loft.——See two lines in the proper Irifh; the 
- found and the grammar are alike in both : 


Mananan beg bha Mac a Leirr, | 
*Sfhein an chead ar ag robh riogh è 
Acht mor faor Dadann cur mian air, 
Go robh é fhein acht An-chrioftigh. 


Mananann, or Neptune, was one of the Gods 
introduced by the Tuatha Dadann ; hence we are 
to feck him in the Chaldee language: we accord- 
ingly find 1330 Monini, from 339 manan, i. c. 
falfilago, which would fignify a failor or naviga- 
tor, as mt melab, nauta, quod eft fal, falivit, 
(Schindler)— but we find 333 mani in the Chaldee, 
prefectus, dominus 7402 7173 Gadul Be maniin 
magnze authoritatis. — He is called Mac Li or Mac 
Lir Son of the Sea, in Arab. Lij, the Sea ;—and 
he is probably the Chaldee God %} Mani, fup- 
pofed by Schindler to be Mercury. 


Menerbe, bandee datbae ; Menerbe the Goddefs 
of Colours. Mener, 1.dath, i. e. mener, is the 
fame as dath, i. e. colour ;—nujr and menujr, is 
colour in Arabick, 


Neid, Be-Neid, inde Be-neid fort; that is, Neid 

is a deity ; from whence The Goddefs Neid to . 
you, or The bleffine of Neid to you. I know not 
what deity it is, unlefs the Perfian Nahid, Venus. 
Inter Veneris nomina Perfica, eft Vaparai, Bi- 
ducht, fed receptius & communis ejus nomen 
Perficum 
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Perficum eft Nabid, quorum originalis fignificatio 
eft, Puniceis mammis przdita puella; hinc apud 
Grzcos Anaitis & Neitis. (Hyde, p. 92.) Neid 
in Iriíh is wind. 


Neitb, dia Catha la geinti Gaoidhel, agus Nea- 
ma no Neaman a bean fin, i. e. Neith, the God of 
War of the Pagan Irifh, his wife's name was Nea- 
ma or Neaman.  Accitani, Hifpana gens fimula- 
chrum Martis radiis maxima religione celebrant, 
Neton vocantes. (Macrobius, L. 1. Sat. C. 19. (n) 
Who Nemanus or Naamah was, has been much 
difputed :—Plutarch fays Nemanus was wife of 
Chronus. Biíhop Cumberland thinks Aftarte was 
firft called Naamah. The remarks of Voffius on 
the firft name Neith, are worthy of notice, Quod, 
Scythe per acinacen jurarent, ut Lucianus in 
Toxari refert ; non tam eo videtur fpeétafle, quod 
acinacen crederent Deum; fed quia Martis effe 
fymbolem putarent. Quare, fi Hifpani Iberum 
Afiz fuerint propago, hinc fortaffe Martis cultum 
acceperint. Nartem quidem in Acci, Tarraco- 
nenfis Hifpania oppido, divinos adeptum honores, 
teftis Macrobius, L. 1. S. c. 19. (0) 


Nath. Be Nexe, i. e. Be an Eigfi. Nath ainm 
coitceand don uile eigíibh, i. e. Nath is the God- 
defs of wifdom. Nath is a name common to all 
Íciences; hence Srancha-nath, the fcience of anti- 
quity, that is hiftory, trom whence Sanchoniatho, 
_ the title of the pretended hiftory of the world in 


(n) Here is another proof of the Milefian colony from Spain. 
(o) Neuri qui juxta Boryflhenem funt, enfes pro Marts fimul- 
acra adorabant. (Alex. ab Alexandro, p. 743.) 


the 
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the Phznician, faid to be tranflated by Philo. 
Neit, unum ex Minerve nominibus apud gyp- 
tios, ut conftat ex Platone in Timeo. ‘Urbis 
(Sais) præfes Dea, ZEgyptiacé quidem Nez, Gre- 
cé autem, ut illorum fert opinio ASHNA.: Utrum- 
que nomen ex Hebrxo eft, eandemque. retinet 
fignificationem fermonis, feu eloquentiz. Nam 
AS» antiquis Grecis, Tufcis vero Tina eft a mN 

a, quo etiam eloqui & docere fignificatur. 
Neit vero eft a CON) unde Neum fermo, elocutio, 
. unde Grzcis Orua Latinis nomen. (Pafferus Lex. 
ZEgyptio-Hebraicum.)—— Hence in Irifh Tina, 
V eine, Tinneafz, Sois, i. e. Wifdom, underftand- 
ing. See Sois.—From the likenefs of the name 
Nath, the Goddefs of wifdom, to Neith, the God 
of war, probably the Greeks and Romans formed 
the double character of Minerva. 


Neid, Be-neid, 1. Badhbh, the deity prefiding 
over the wind; neidhe wind. See Badhbh, De- 
imhal, &c. | | 


Manatb, Bandia Lamanta, i. e. Dea qué men- 
ftruis fluoribus przeft. Lamanta. 

-` Alzamachfhar, a Commentator of the Alcho- 
ran, fays, that the Arabs had an idol called. Me- 
nath, lo named from Meni, fluere, as the learned 
Pocock explains it, becaufe of the great effufion 
of blood at her facrifices. Auguftin, from Varro, 
calls her Mena. Dea Vena menítruis fluoribus 
preeft, quamvis Jovis filia tamen ignobilis.—So 
Feftus informs us, that Juno was worfhipped un- 
der the name of Fluoria, quod eam fanguinis flu- 
orem in conceptu retinere putabant.—But ye are 
they that forfake the ma that prepare a gos 

K Or 
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for Gad, arid that furnifh the drink-offering unto 
‘Meni. Hfaiah lxv. 11.—Huetius thinks Meni is 
here the Sun, miftakiag the word for our Mann. 
Vitingx and Mills clearly prove it is the Moon. 
Nos per Gad & Meni hoc loco non duos diverfot- 
que Deos, ut ómnium quos vidimus fententia eft, 
fed unum idemque idolum utroque nomine, & 
accuratius Lunam defignati, exiftimamus. ( Mil- 
lius de Gad & Meni, p. 230.) 

Paeg or Phaeg, the wife of Daghdae the God 
of fire: I think it is an epithet of the Moon.— 
Q. Beth Phage. 


Re or no the Moon. Arab. % era, Heb. ¡Ty 
Jarch. . : | 


Raedb. The Fawns of the Woods, Satyrs, Syl- 
van Deities; in Arabic Hieraat, was chief of the 
Sylvan demons; he was alfo called Ghul, and 
Ghu:-jan, and in Irifh Goiline, a word now ufed to 
exprefs the Devil. Raed in Irifh fignifies lafcivi- 
ous; hence I think, Zebb al Ryad, in Arabick, 
fignifies a bull roaming after females. The Irih 
Raedh had various names, as Goiline (above) and 
Dubbalagan 5 that is the black “Yan, in Perfic De- 
waljan, a bugbear to frighten children: The 
Dubhalgan or Dulaghan, is fuppofed to enter 
towns and villages at night in fearch of women. 


Ruad-a-Daghdae lus, 1. Ainm an Daghdae, 

i. e. Ruad a Daghdae lus is an epithet of the Sun. 
.]t is the poetical name of Aurora, fignifying the 
expander of the light of Dagh, or Dagon.—Ruad 
or Road, or Rad, an expanfion; Ch.“ and 
Arab. 
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Arab. Radd expandere, extendere; Arab. movit, 
volvit, avertit.—Quzre, if Homer did not catch 
at the found of this name for his PoJodduroaé-, ha- 
bens digitos, i. e. radios rofeos, Aurora epith.— 
T he rofy-fingered morn. | 


Ruád-a-feafcar, another, poetical name of the 
Sun, fignifying the expander or attenuator of the 
crap-fcal, i. e. the increafe or lengthening of the 
fhade; As the Sun declines, the thade of all ob- 
jeds increafe in length ; hence probably crap/cal 
formed the Latin crepufculum.—Fe2/car now fig- 
nifies the evening ; it is the Arabic /'zjir, crepul- 
cule. 


Sidh, a demon, à fairy ; Chald. “Ww Shid, De- 
mon, fpiritus malignus ; facrificant mw la Shid- 
him, i.e. demonibus.  Banjidbe a young dæ- 
mon, fuppofed to attend each family, and to give 
notice of the death of a relation to a perfon ata 
diftance. | EM 


Siobhath, Saobba, a dæmon fo named. NU 
Shibetha, nomen fpiritus immundi & maligni ; 
hence the lrifh Seana Saobbatb, a charm againft 
the injurious attacks of Saobhath. 


Siobhrai, Siobbrog, certain fairies or deemons fo 
named. It is the Chaldaic Shiberiri aw, ver- 
ba quadam magica, & vox hzc magice fcripta, 
appendebatur de collo, quod ut hzc vox fingulis 
dicbus minuitur litera unà, donec tandem in ni- 
hilum abeat,—Gittin, fol. 69.—& Avoda Sara, 
fol. 12.—4& in Avoda Sara- dicitur Shiberiri effe 

Kk 2 princeps 
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princeps five prefectus cecitabus, Angelus Sco- 
tomatis, qui magica arte adjurari pofht, ut fco- 
tomz curet ;—hence the fuperftitious Jews for- 
bid drinking water in the night-time, left Shi- 
biriri ftrike the drinker blind. To prevent 


this difafter, they wear a charm conftruéted of ` 


the name, as before defcribed : 


I R I R B S 
I R I R B 
I R IR 
I R I 
I R 
I 


Seaghais, Bandea Cnamfeach, Bandea Cobaile, 
i. e. the Goddefs prefiding over Laidh-fiubhal, 
i. e. Child-birth ;—Cnam/feach is lrifh for a Mid- 
wife; the name imports, one who (ftac ) ex- 
tends, opens, czamb the bones. Cobaile implies 
alío a Midwife ; this word is certainly Chaldaic, 
man Chobalim or Chabalim (plural) is indif- 
ferently ufed for bands or pangs of child-bear- 
ing, becaufe child-bed pangs (fays Hammond on 
Pfalm lxxiii.) are caufed by the breaking of the 
ligations or bands which join infants to the 
womb. j 

We have the autbority of Apuleius, that this 
is an Oriental deity.— Magni Jovis germana & 
conjuga: five tu Sami, five Celfæ Carthaginis 
beatas 


es O 
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"beatas fedes frequentes; quam cunétus Oriens, 
Zyc1iam veneratur ; & omnis Occidens LuciNAM 
, appellat : Sis meis extremis cafibus Yuno So/pita : 
Solos pragnantibus ultro fubfanire. Zygia autem 
videtur Juno pronuba. (Vofs. de Idol. p. 207.) 
Zuyia » Hew. (Hefych.) 

There is a fountain or fpring in Ireland de- 
dicated to this Deity ;—it flows into the Boyne 
river :—Seaghais, ainm atfighe ifil in tibrad afa 
toet in Boind. There is alfo a mountain in the 
County of Sligo, dedicated to her, called Cor- 
fliabh Seagbafa ; it is one of the Curlew moun- 
tains, north of Boyle. (All our mountains 
were dedicated to fome heathen deity, and (till 
retain the names ; as, Sliabh Eachtai (or Hecate) 
Sliabh Goiline, (fee Raedh) Sliabh na Mann, 
( fee Mann ) Sliabh Belteinne, &c. &c. &c.) 
I think this Goddefs prefided over matri- 
mony as well as child-bearing : the Irifh Schp- 
lar muft know I refer to the word Seag (or Shag 
as the Englifh pronounce the word) and in Chal- 
dee 3* Zug, Arabicé Zeug vel Zig, fignifies junc- 
tura, jugavit, junxit, copulavit matrimonio, Ara- 
bicè Zivig, Tazuig matrimonium, Zeug maritus, 
Azuig marita. Hence probably the F rench Sage- 
femme, a midwife. | 


Sidheal or Sitbeal, the deity prefiding over 
hunting, fifhing, &c. from Sith Venifon. lt is 
the Chaldee 5x7 Tzud-el, from “1% Tzud or 
Zud, venari, pifcari, capere feram; “y Tzid, 
venatio, pifcator, Gen. C. x.—He was Gibor Zaid 
a mighty hunter before the Lord. 


Saman, the Pluto of the Pagan Irifn. Of this 
deity, and the feftival-day ftill obferved, an am- 
Br ple 
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le defcription thas been pira in Collectanea, 
No. XI. - 


Seatbar, 1. Beal, a name applied to the Sun; 
as 9y3 Baal, i. e. Dominus ;— 4 Shatar, Chal. 
dee, dominatus, dominium ;—Et "y^ domina- 
tum unum erexit. Dan. vii. 5.—Et cubicula pro 
Nim * Dominis planetarum, i e. fiznorum 
cceleftium, Job ix. 9. hum produces Nt nis “a 
dominia planetarum, Job xxxviii, 32. It was 
therefore applied to the Sun, as chief of the pla- 
nets, by our Irifh Pagans. 


Sugbaire, the God of mirth ; Seaghaire, the 
God of love.— Amorumque Deum Cupidinem, 
Such-Devo appellarunt Indi. _ (Georgius Alphab. 
Tibetanum, 137) and this is the Sicca-Venerea 
of Africa. Benoth Samaritanoruin Babylone 
afentiim Venus eft. (Idem 139.) 


Seadb, Seadbac, the ftrong, the omnipotent De- 
ity, another epithet applied to the Sun. ‘Ch. “1 
Shadai, omnipotens, praspotens ; nomen divinum, 
Deum a potentia fumma denominans, Ego fum, 
sw SN Deus omnipotens, Gen. xvii. 1. 


. Suadh, the God of eloquence. The Pitho of 
the Grecks falfely called the Goddefs of Perfua- 
fion, thinking it derived of Suadeo ; the Latins 
learnt better of the Etrufcans, where our Scythian 
Hercules fettled a colony ; hetice they made Sada 
the Goddefs of eloquence. Plautus calls her Sua- 
dela, whence Glofs. Philox. Suadela rus. 35:5, Y 
Horace, 


- Ac bene numinatum decorat Sudela, Venufque. 
Epift. vi. 1. 1. 
The 
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‘The Greeks making eloquence the art of per- 
fuafion, took #3. from ring pata, perfuaderi, fe- 
duci, & ab hoc pata, Græc. nsíso perfuadeo, fua- 
dela, perfuafio, Dea Eloquentiz, fays Thommaf- 
fin: but I am inclined to think our Hercules Pi- 
thus derives from rin pathach, aperire, folvere, 
explicare, folvit, fculpfit; whence crm pitou- 
chim fculpturz ; hence the lrifh phathach, know- 
ledge, fcience; all correfponding with the cha- 
racer of our Scythian Ogmius. Sec p. 74. 


Tatb, the Thaut of the Egyptians. See Col- 
le&. No. 13. 


Ti-mor, the great Spirit, the invifible God.— 
(Sec p. 386.) 


- Uile, the Elements, the Deity prefiding over the 

elements ; hence Mac Uile, the priefts of thefe 
deities ;—the Irifh hiftorians have perfonified thefe 
deities, and given Badbbb, the Goddeís of the 
winds, as wife to Macuile ; thele were Chaldee 
deities introduced by the Tuatha Dadannim colo- 
ny 3 and we are told, when the Milefians had 
eftablifhed themfelves in Ireland, they flew Mac- 
uile, Maceacht, and Mac Greine; that is, they 
fuppreffed the worfhip of them, and introduced 
their own Perfian deities in their ftead, fuch as 
Anu, &c. &c. 


Uifan, the fallen Angels; otherwife Socraidh, 
1. e. Legion. The Oofana, otherwife called So- 
okra, of the Bramins, efteemed the Preceptor of 
Evil Spirits. | / 


FI N I S. 


N O T E S 


(A p. vii) 
MARCHOLL, the letter X. (Shawe's Ir. Dict.) this is 
a miftake, it is the letter n or T, and in the Irifh ma- 
nufcripts, thus formed X ; joined at top and bottom it ftands 
for the w, thus X: and hence the frequent commutation of 
thofe letters N & w in all the oriental diale€ts—it was the X 
or T of the Samaritans, Hebrews and Phenicians. See Bayer 
de numis Hebrzo-Samaritanis, printed in 1781, p. 224— 
Gebelin Monde primitif, vol. 6. plate 2.— Bernard's tables 
improved by Moreton. The word 59-19% Ammarchal, or 
Immarcal, as the Maforeth’s will read, is fo varioufly ex- 
plained by the Rabbins, as clearly proves they had loft the 
original fignification of the office of one of their Priefts. His 
employment was at firft to keep the holy oil, and to anoint 
_ the Prince, the Generals and the Priefts, before they pro- 
ceeded to the field in war—to anoint the Kings and Chiefs at 
the coronation or election, which wasdone by making the x 
or St. Andrew’s Crofs between the eyes. ‘The peculiar office 
of the Immarcalin it is difficult to find out, fays Lewis, only, 
it 
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it is agreed, that they carried the keys of the feven gates of the 
court, and one could not open them without the reft. Some 
. add that there were feven rooms at the seven gates, where che 
holy veffels were kept, and thefe feven men kept the keys 
and had the charge of them. Origines Hebrzz, v. 1. 

P- 97- i: 
DIAN Amarchol PrzfeCtws, przpofitus pecuniz fifci pub- 
lici facri, ita di&tus quafi 531 ^y “nm Maral chal, i. e. Do- 
minus fuper omnia ut Aruch, vel quafi 55 SN edicens om- 
nia ut Eliz placet. In Talmud Hieros: Legitur fine x. 
(Caftellus.) Namen id Perficum efle videtur, i. e. Emir-Ku- 
leed, i. e. the Emir of the Key, or prafetus Clavium. Re- 
land. Antiq. Sacr. p. 88. but. why may it not as well come 
from the Arabic Emir-Chuleepa, the Emir of the Crofs x. 
Their chief bufinefs in un&ion, was the anointing and figning 
with the X. At regis tantum erat, ad fontem ungi, idque 
fibi et pofteris (Salomon, etiam unctus fuit, fed ad feditionem 
fratris Adoniz) Sum: item Sacerdos, fummi Sacerdotis filius 
Íemper ungi debebat, Et Rex inter oculornm palpebras in 
formam Coronz ; Summus Sacerdos in. formam 4 Gr. (Che- 
rich, 5. 2.) Hoc in ufu apud Ármenos, Purchas, Itin. l. 5. 1. 
Indos Or. & Occ.— Caflellus at mwp. See alfo.R. Menades 
& Jus Regium W. Skikhardi — Judzi antem in Gem. HoraiotA, 
tradunt diftinétos aus indicari per voces p% effudit & mwe 
unxit. Levit. 8. 12.—Sic ut pofterius .innpat oleum fupra 
oculos Pontificis deductum fuiffe in formam Greci CA x. 
(alii xaw za Grecum, alii Caph Hebraum volunt, prima li- 
teram vocis 111) (Cohen, prefbyter) at quia clarifime adum- 
brata fuiffet Crux Chrifti per hanc figuram, nec eam nræter- 
mittere voluiffe Sacer Scriptor eredi poffit, multi hanc Judzo- 
rum traditionem rejiciunt, heland Antiq. Sacr. p. 65.—“ A 
** fhort time before the Jews were carried captives to Babylon, 
Ezekiel the prophet, as you may. read in his 8th and gth 
“ chapters, was favoured with an extraordinary vifion of God, 
** and 
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< and heard fix nën or angels, to whom the Lord or I AM 

<< had given Jerufalem in charge, called forth, One of thefe 
** was cloathed in linen, the. prieftly garment, and had writ- 
** ing inftruments in his hand. The other five carried deftroy- 
** ing weapons in theirs. In the hearing of the prophet, the 
«© Lord, or Chrift, commanded the man in linen to go thro' 
<< the midit of Jerufalem, and fet a mark, namely, the letter 
4 Tuau, which anfwers to T inour alphabet, upon the fore- 
és heads of all that fighed and bewailed the abominations done 
« in that city. And then commanded the other five to follow 
4¢ him "and kill all the reft, but not to come near thofe that 
« were marked. ‘Thus ftands the paffage in Hebrew. But 
se why the particular letter or mark is not fet dowh in out 
<¢ tranflation, 1 do not know, unlefs becaufe the Jews and 
‘© Samaritans have changed the fhape of the letter, which we 
s khow they did fince the days of Ezekiel. Certain it is, 
5* however, that St. Jerom, at once the moft learned and ju- 
«« dicious of the Eaftern Fathers, hath obferved, that the let- 
* ter, in the trueancient Hebrew alphabet, was a Crofs efe. _ 
«€ Tr is to me equally certain, that the mark which the fervanes 
s of God were ordered to receive in their foreheads, Revel. 7, 
** was a »]« fo early given to every chriftian at admittance into - 
“the church, purfuant to our Saviour's command. How it 
« came to pafs, that the Egyptians, Arabians, Indians, before 
* Chrift came among us, and the inhabitants of the extreme 
*« Northern parts of the world, e'er they had fo much as heard 
«“ of him, paid a remarkable veneration to the fign of the 
** Crofs, is to me unknown, but the fa& icfelf is known. In 
« fome places this fign was given to men accufed of a crime, 
** but acquitted : and in Egypt it ftood for the fign or fignifica- 
"se cion of eternal life.” (Skelton's Appeal to Common Senfe, 


P. 45.) 
The 
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The Jews and Samaritans did certainly change the fhape of 
the letter, for on all the ancient coins we find it in this fhape x. 
See the authors before-mentioned. 


( P. xxiv.) From the Hittory of Japan by J. G. Scheuch- 
zer, F. R. S. and the College of Phyficiaus, London. 

Before I carry our Japanefe colony from the Cafpian Sea, 
on their journey to Japan, I muft beg leave to make a fhor 
digrefiion in favour of a famous and valiant nation of the Turks 
or Turcomans, and Ufbeck (Scythians) as they are now call- 
ed, which fertled upon its Eaftern and North-Eaftern coafts. 
Turk fignifiesa fhepherd, and Turqueftan a fhepherd's coun- 
try. Jufbeek is as much as to fay, hundred lords, which 
feems to imply that the country of Ufbeck was once governed 
by fo many princes. Both nations have the fame language, 
the fame religion, the fame manners and cuftoms, and muft 
therefore be looked upon as originally one ; on which we may 
defervedly beftow the glorious epithet of being 2 mother of 
many nations, a nurfe of illuftrious heroes, and a ítem d 
mighty monarchs. ‘They fpread from the North-Eaftern coaíts 
of the Cafpian Sea, between 40 and 50 deg. of N. Lat. as far 
as the borders of Kitaija. Of thefe Turks are defcended the 
Dagaftaan and Nagajan Tartars, —the Tartars of Cafan, the 
Bofcarian Tartars, and fome others which dwell under tents. 
The Kifilblocs or noblemen and great families in Perfia value 
themfelves mightily upon their being of Turcoman extra&tiun. 
I will only add, that the famous Tamerlane was an Ufbekian 
Scythe, and that the Ottoman Emperor, the Great Mogul and 

. the King of Sopra, are all of this extraĉtion. 

Thefe v eut along the river Inike, or down the Obij to the 
‘Tartarian ocean, and became the firk progenitors of the Tar- 
tar nations living in thofe parts, Note, it is but fix months 
travelling from the Cafpian Sea to the borders of China. Thus 

“our author Monf. D'Herbelot, under the word Turk ob- 
fenes, 
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ferves, that all the Arabian and Perfian authors agree, that 
the fhare of the land that fall to Japhet and his children was 
from the Gordian mountains to the Eafern fea, (that is the 
Tartarian ocean as above) and all to the North of it. X 
The ingenious Monf. De Paw, (in his Recherches Philofo- 
phiques, tom. 2.) thinks himfelf the firft difcoverer, that the 
Tartars or Monguls conquered Japan, in a very remote time, 
and carried thither their manners, religion, &c. and there 
eftablifhed a Lama, fubje:t to the Grand Dalai Lama of Thi- 
bet. For, fays he, the ecclefiaftic fovereign of Japan, called 
by our travellers, fometimes Fo, fometimes Dari, has under 
him many kufhes or bifhops. The French write the word 
Kuches. But the modern travellers, adds our anthor, call 
them Cubo’s, as theydo Dari, Dairo, according to the Por- 
tuguefe pronunciation. See Draoi ; Cois. ch. x. fect, ii. Cu- 
bo I think muft be a fynonimous name to Kufhes, becaufe in 
Irith, Cubais is an oath taken before a Prieft, a religious 
oath, and isa word has no other derivation in the Irith lan- 


guage. 


(B p. 33) Monf, Gebelin, fays Go, Gou, Gov, in the Oriental 
and Celtic languages, fignifies a country fituated on the fea 
coaft or bank of a river, (firueé le long des eux) as Narra-Ga, 
i.e. the Chaldzan Canal. Ar-gob, the country of Baían, 
Monde primitif, v. 8. p. 109. Hence the Chinefe Au, a 
lake, water in general, and the French eau, dropping the 
guttural g. Hence the Scythians called the fea abounding 
with iflands Aoi goa, whence the /Egean fea. Ogoa was a 
God adored by the Carians in the city Mylaffus. All that we 
know of him isin Paufanias, who fays, that the fea was thought 
to pafs under the temple of this God, and fometimes overflow- 
ed it. It is probable, fays A. Bannier, that Ogoa was the 
name which the Mylajfans gave to the God of the Sea. Bac- 
chus the great mariner was named Ægo-bol, that is Dominus 

; Maris. 
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Mari. And [ata ox &- or [eaox@ was a Greek epithet of 
Neptune, derived from the Scythian Go-wige, but the Greeks 
sdapted the name to their own ideas, deriviog it from xus 
Terra and ¿ze contineo ; the Greek 5va foffa, comes nearh 
to our Go, the fea. 

The Pbznicians named that part of Normandy watered by 
rivers Augo, Rill retained in the name Pays d'Auge. (Gebe- 
lin.) In the Thibet language Ghia is the fea; in Japoacle 
Gaua a river ; Arabic joe a river; gAy-tem the ocean. In the 
Hebrew and Chaldee 1&3 Gia Vallis, foffa aquarum. tox 
Agim, ftagnum. 

Syr. Geh exundavit, Ar goh exedit fluvius terra. NIW ag- 
nia, Lacus, 13 Augan, Lacus, whence the Irifh Aighean and 
the Greek OKANOZ the ocean. 


(C, p. 34.) Thefe Goim or Scythians, or hip people, fcarnen, 
mariners, &c. being fizuared along the fea coat, from the 
mouth of the Euphrates, by the Perfian gulpb, Eaftern ocean 
and the Red Sea, appear to be recorded in ícripture, under 
the name of nn hjamim, fignifying fea men. They had 
probably wandered into the woods of Idugua in fearch of pro- 
per timber for their veffels, when they were met by one of 
the dukes of Edom. Anah Duke of Seir found them there as 
he fed the afles of Zibeon his father. Genes. 36. v. 24. Some 
have thought thefe were the fame as the gynn Haimim 
in chap. 14. that Chedarloamor routed ; but they were Ca- 
naanites who did not fix in Oman till they asd tbe Magogi- 
ans had mixed together for the fake of tratick. The fons of 
Japhet at the time we are {peaking of, were fulfilling the pro- 
phecy of their facher Noab, by dwelling in the tents of 
Shem. 

The Lxx not knowing what to make of Evos hjamim, rer 
tained it, and have autiu and fo have Theodoton, Aquila and 
Symmachus. The Chaldoan has Giants, Chaldgeum vocem 

ubique 
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ubique pro gigantibus ufurpat, taking it for the Chaldee and 
lrifh Aimh, a giant, a wild man of the woods, &c. becaufe 
the Emzi, Deut. 2. 10. are reckoned among the giants, but 
thefe are written OPNI haimim, agreeable to the Irish 
Aimh, and Mofes would not have changed the Orthography 
of thefe names in fo fhort a fpace as two chapters. The Aimim 
dwelt near Mount Seir, but the hiamis were found in the 
wildernefs near the Red Sea. St. Jerom has given feveral 
traditions of the Jews concerning this matter. Some thought 
that Anach had diícovered feas, lakes, or ponds, for the fame 
letters are ufed for the word which bears this import. Some 
wil] have it to mean Humim, or hot waters, from a Phanici- 
an word, but that is EYAN chamim, Some, that he fuf- 
fered wild affes to cover his tame ones, and others that it was 
a plant, and moft of the Rabbins think he fuffered his father's 
affes to cover mares, and fo begat Mules, the tranflation of the 
vulgate, Bochart has clearly proved that mules were never 
called by this name, and the word yr) merza ufed by Mofes, 
imports the finding what exifts already, and not the invention 
of any thing new. There is no mention made of mules in 
Scripture, till the time of David. The Samaritan text has it, 
that they found them fuddenly, that is, fell on them and difcom- 
fed them, that is, Anach finding the Sea-people or Scythi 
had encroached upon his father's territory, he drove them 
back to their own fettlement in Oman. 

"The Irith Uige, a hip, we find in the Bafque or Cantab, 
with a digamma, as Uinci, a Ship. (Laremedi.) Ugarotu, 
navigare, Ugarva, navigatio. Uganyerufac Nayades. The 
Ogan-ar-uifce of the Irifh. In the Turkióh GAeim, fhips. 

'" Te is the old French Huche and the Latin Hucha. (Du 
Cange.) The vulgar Irith Auka, pronounced Avker, a large 
fifhing veffel of a particular conftruction, well known in the 
Southern harbours. Sweediíh Okia, a wherry. 

Slavon, 
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Slavon, Ukrri, ati, in navem imponere. 

Arabicé, Zur-uk, a fhip. Tar-uk, a barge. 

Old French and Lat. Oxica, forte de batiment de mer. 

Bafqu, Hucha, terme de marine, une navire en Anche. 
(Feuretier.) 

Hucha, arca vel ciíta lignea oblongior, vox Picardis noftris 
nota, ab Huchiarum forma  dictz fortaffe naves, quas huchas 
voeat Monftreletus. (Du Cange.) 

Ucha, Arca. ¡Du Cange.) 


(GG, p. 77.) Two Letters from E. W. Burton, Efq; of 
Clifden, County of Clare, on the Difcovery of thz Ogham In- 


{cription, on Callan Mountain. mM 
To the Rt. Hon, WILLIAM BURTON CUNNINGHAME 
Dear Sir, Cifden, April 14, 1755. 
A PEASANT who was acquainted in the dreary wild in 
which this monument was fituated, told me he was well ac- 
quainted with Conane’s tomb, and would fhew it to me; but 
it turned out to be a Druid’s altar, without any infcription, 
or even the fign of a tool having been ufed on it: it is the 
faireft and moft regular erection of the kind I have feen. In- 
clofed is a drawing of this altar, I made on the fpot ; the 
ftones are very large, and confequently very heavy : they are 
fituated 300 yards from any quarry of that kind. We then 
traverfed the mountain with great trouble and fatigue, but 
could not find the Ogham monument. The common people 
of the mountain are well acquainted with the name of Conane, 
the hero fuppofed to be buried under the Ogham monument; 


they cannot be convinced that the fearch was made after an 
infcription, 
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infcription; but after an enchanted key that lies with the inter- _ 
xed hero, which when found will reftore an enchanted city, (a) 
funken on the neighbouring fhore of the Atlantic Sea, to its 
former fplendor, and convert the hideous moory heights of 
Callan mountain inte rich fruitful plains, Their imaginati- 
ons are heated in this gloomy awful wild, expecting alfo great 
riches whenever this city is difcovered, 


(a) See Introdu&ion, p. 52. It is an oriental tradition. 


Clifden, Sept. 21, 1785. 

ON the arrival of Mr, O' Flanegan (b) to fhew methe Oz- 
ham monument on Ca/lan mountain, we appointed a day and 
proceeded on our journey. In about four hours riding fro.n my 
houfe, we arrivedat the banks of a fmall lake, on the oppo- 
fite fide of which Mr. O'Flanegan afferted the Ogham monu- 
ment lay: the diameter of the lake being fmall, he was fur- 
prifed he could not then difcover the ftone from the fpot we 
ftood in. He then left me and explored feveral places without 
fucceís. As I brought him by a different route from that he 
took, when he firít travelled this mountain, he imagined the 
fimilarity of the banks of the lake had deceived him. He then 
took a circuit of near two miles, and not perceiving any other 
place refembling the fpot we firft came to, he began his fearch 
afrefh, in a North Eaft direction from the altar, according to 
the defcription of the fituation of the Ogham monument given 
in the ancient poem he had read, which firft led him to it. 
In this walk he very luckily difcovered the upper angle of the 
flag ftone, appearing through fome heath. The peafant that 
attended me in my firft expedition, was now with him. He 
difpatched this fellow to me, and we difcovered the ftone 


(b) Mr, O'Flanegan was fent from Dubiin for this purpofe by the 
Royal Irifh Academy. 
L 1 had 
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had been concealed with heath cut down for that purpoft. 
It feeins we came at a critical time, the peafants having re- 
folved te break the ftone, in a few days, to fearch for hid- 
den treafure. Having removed the heath and procured fome 
water, theinclofed infcription (Pl. 1. fig. 6.) appeared very 
ditin&ly. I then took an accurate copy of the infcriptioa, 
tec. and a drawing of the ftone, as it lay on the ground. 1 
gave direétions to the peafants to preferve this very valuable 
monument of antiquity, affuring them, their enchanted key 
and city were all fiétions, and that they would acquire more, 
by fhewing the way to this monument to curious people, than 
by any wealth they would find contained under it. 

The ftone Ties on an eminence above a finall lake, fideways 
as in the drawing, floping againft the eminence, facing tbe 
South, upon a foft flaty quarry. lt is a flate of a harder 
texture, The infcription is in creux, almoft filled up with a 
yellowifh brown exudation : however each ftroke is perfe&ly 
difcernable. Its length is eleven feet fix inches, its greatell 
breadth three feet, its greateft thicknefs one foot. The lines 
on which and within which the Ogham is infcribed, are nine 
feet long. “The Ogham line is prolonged beyond tbe other | 
two; the ftone is rude, the furface uneven, and with natu- 
ral wormlike irregularities. 


(D, p. 37.) It may feem ftrange to fome of our readers that 
four fuch mighty princes fhould be routed by Abraham ; but if 
we turn our thoughts to the ftrength of a modern Emir, or the 
number of men they command, we fhall find it is not very 
great, and that if Abraham were alive, and poffeffed of the ; 
fame degree of ftrength that he had in his time, he would be. 
confidered as a prince among them, and might perhaps be 

"called a mighty prince, (hehaving 318 fervants able to bear 
arms) efpecially in the Eaftern complimental ftyle, For ha 
e 


is much like the ftrength of thofe Arab Emirs of Paleftine Monf, 
D'Arvieux vifited. 


There were according to him 18 Emirs that governed the 


Arabs of Mount Carmel ; the grand Emir, (the Cheadar=" 


alomra) encamped in the middle, the reft round about him, 
at one or two leagues diftance from him and from each 
other. 

Neibuhr defcribes the firuation of the Emir ‘Tent as fixed on 
nn artificial rifing made in the form of our [rifh Raths, on 
which the chief Emir of every tribe encamped. Diodorus re- 
lates that Semiramis did the fame in Perfia ; and we find the 
Irifh Emirs did the fame when they gave judgment. 

Each of thefe Emirs, fays D’Arvieux, had a number of 
Arabs particularly attached to him, who called themfelves his 
fervants, and were properly the troops each Emir command- 
ed when they fought, and when all thefe divifions united, 
they made up between 4 and sooo fighting men. (Voyage 
dans la Pal. p. 103.) Had each of thefe Emirs been equal in 
ftrength to Abraham, their number of fighting men muft have 
been near 6000, for 318, the number of his fervants, multi- 
plied by 18, the number of Emirs, make 5724: but they 
were never but between 4 and 5000, fo that they had upon an 
average about 250 each. (Harmer’s Obf. on Script. p. 115.) 
Dr. Shaw in his travels, tells us, that feveral Arabian tribes 
can bring no more than 3 or 400 horfes. It is no wonder 
then that Abraham was confidered as a confiderable prince at 
the head of a powerful clan; Should have his alliance courted, 
(Gen. 21. v. 22.) and make war in his own name. Aner, 
Ethcol and Mamre his confederates, were feighbquring Omra 
at the head of confiderable Clans alfo, with whom Abraham 


leagued, and who made up together a formidablearmyinthofe ^ 


times. 
(E, p.43.) lfidore affirms, that the Perfians and Gatuli, in 
conjunction, formed the Numidian nation. Jofephus, without 
L123 good 


good authority, afferts, that the Getuli were defcended from 
Havilah or Chavilah fon of Cuíh ; as Havilah fettled in Ara- 
bia Felix, and that his defcendants there affumed the name of 
Haulotei or Chaulotei and Cheulafii ; the authors of the Uni- 
verfal Hiftory think that Getulia was firft peopled by them 
from Arabia Felix. Chaulotzi by a mutation of C for G may 
form Ghaulotzi, but Geetuli is a different name, proceeding 
from Gaduli, a name our Scythians took on them in that coun- 


try, as we fhall fhew in the next chapter. The Pharufii are - 


allowed to be of Perfian extraction, and thefe are the de- 
{cendants of our Magogian Pharfa. Leo relates that thefe Af- 
ricans worfhipped the Sun, and had temples in which they 
kept a perpetual fire. This was the worfhip of the Scythians, 
Perfians and Phenicians. We havefhewn in this work, that 
the language of the Shawenefe, Breber or Amazings of the 
mountains, the old inhabitants of Numidia full retains much 
of the Magogian Scythian, or Pheni-Hibernian diale&. The 
Greeks were well acquainted that Scythian colonies had fetrled 
in ¿Egypt in Ethiopia, The Scholiafton the Pythian Ode, 4 
v. 376, fays, {peaking of the Colchi, quia ZEgytiorum Coloni 
funt ZxvSai. 
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(G, p. 118,154.) Bras-comh-rach, a tilt, tournament, 
that is, an engagement with Bras, i, e. pikes. Ir fignifies an 
engagement for fhew or paftime ; rach joined with comí, the 
fame as the Latin Con, in compounds, Rach is the Chaldee rm 
roch, recreare. Agb implies an engagement with the enemy ; 
Aghprelium, Chaldee max agiah, preliari : but here rach ex- 
prefsly declares it to be a recreation, Bras, a pine tree, a 
lance, Ll ecaufe made of that tree. Heb. & Chald. wna whence 
wma Broufh, abies, fraxinus, Synechdoch : quod ex illa con- 
ficitur,  (Caftellus.) 


wna abies, per fynechd: quod ex abietino ligno confici- 
tur, i. e. Sagitte, hafte, lancez. Nahum a. v. 4. & abietes. 
concutiuntur, i. e. lancez. (Schindlerus.) 

. Monf, Gebelin has well explained this paffage of Nahum, 
but he has not the merit of applying the word Bras to the 
lance: Schindler had preceded him. In this paffage, fays 
Gebelin, the prophet Nahum defcribes the manuer in which 
Ninneveh will be attacked, and the army that will come a- 
gainft it, ‘The words are 


SN CONDO PDA PAD 
NAM O WIND cwn 
Toy" WIN vw» uma 


Magen gboreihou m'Adam ; Anthei heil ` - 
M’Thulhoeim ; k’Afh Phaldoth he Rekeb - 

B'Tom he Kinou ; ou Berufhim he Rholou. 

EVO i. an! 

' Magen the fhield ; Gborei-hou of his warriors; Adam like 
blood ; An/fhei-heil (c) his chofen men ; mThulhocin like ru- 
bies; A/A as fire; Phaldoththeir coats of miail ;- he Reked 
and their chariots’; biom in the day ; Hékin-cu of preparation ; 
eu Brofhim and their lances; e r/olou will be refplendant. ' 

Tho Lxx have tranflated this paffage moft barbaroufly. Le 
Cene is. pretty exa& at the beginning, but at the conclufion is 
abfurd. Dom Calmet is not more fuccefsful,—the brillianéy 
of the lances he has miftaken for leaders Bike drunken men. In- | 
deed thefe tranflators have entirely loft fight of the beauty 
and {enfe of the author ‘in this and the following verfes. ` In 
this, Nahum defcribes the army that fhould attack Nineveh, he 


(c) 51 Heil or Chil, chofen, it is the root of our Ciolla or Cola, 
a foldier's bay, originally the attendant on the chiefs, i 
briefly 


t 
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briefly paints out their uniform, In the two following, the 
army is on the march, in the 4th it isbefore the place, the 
fiege is formed, a dreadful havock enfues, and the place is 
taken and pillaged. * 

No one has rightly underftood the words Paledoth and Bres- 
Shim : the firft is a word common in many languages, fignifying 
a military dreís. It isthe Phalut or Palud of the Arabs, 
which fignifies a fhort coat: - whence the Palud-amentum or 
military veft of the ancient Romans, worn by the nobles and 
general officers It is the Palt of the Swifs in the time of Or- 
tius, in 1670, a kind of Camifole that reaches down to the 
waíte, and diftinguifhed by the addition of Rek, Palt-rok, and 
it is the Phillead or Plaid af the Erfe and Irifh : the fenfe of 
Nahum then is this: their military drefs and their chariets are 
of the colour of Are i in the day they prepare for battle. 


The next word borufhim is plural, the phrafe is compofed 
of a conjun&ion, 2 noun, and a verb, compounded : ou-/e-be- 
ru/him herolou, Le Cene is the only one who knew the real 
phyfical force of the word beru/him, which, in effe&, fignifies 
pine trees ; -but the poetical or allegorical fenfe of it he was 2 
ftranger to; by which he has made a ridiculous tranílation, 
trembling pines, Others have done much worfe, fome 
turning the words to frightened horfes, others to drunken 
men, kd rz 
It is aftonifhing no one sould underftand that the Ping figni- 
fed a weapon, a lance, becaufe made of the Pine. The 
poets often ufe the word Pine. for a fhip ; and Homer ex- 
preffes the lance of Achilles by the Pine Tree, becaufe made 


. of that wood. 


The real fenfe of the ne prophet Nahum is this, The 
fhields of their warriors are red as blood + their chofen corps 
as rubies; their uniforms or war coats and their chariots in the 
paid oe ea add de d 
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day they prepare for battle are the colour of the fire, and the 
glittering of their fpears is not to be born. (d) 

The word Bras in Irifh is the ^23 broufh of the Chal- 
dees: and the Palud is the Plad of the ancient Erfe and Irifh, 
which is not a coat or veft, buta military mantle ftill worn 
in Scotland, and generally of a reddifh colour. Bras I think 
was anciently written Barus or Burus, whence fo many places 
of that name in Ireland, fignifying a plantation of pine trees ; 
and we find it written in the Hebrew plural Breifim, whence 
Breifim-Breifim a war cry of the Irifh, i. e. to arms, to arms, 
lances, lances, ec. In the Irith its diminitive Preas fignifies a 
Shrub, as Preas nan Ros a role buíh... Preas nan fpientog a cur- 
rant buíh : it is applied to a tall man, a ftrong man, compared 
to the pine, fir or cedar, as Bro/da, profda, «all, PE like 
the pine. 

(H, p. 171.) There is one circumftance amongft many others, 
fays Mr. Richardíon, Diff. p. 63. which, in the courfe of my 
reflections on the difagreement of the Perfian and Greek hifto- 
rians, has ever ftruck me with much force. The language of 
Greece was early cultivated in the Eaft. Before the Era of 
Mohammed, it was confidered as a branch of polite and even 
of mercantile education. Greek flaves were common in Ára- 
bia ; the receipts and difburfements of the treafury of the Kha- 
lifs were written in that tongue for feveral generations after 


(d) Monde Primitif, des Symboles, des mone & du Blason des 
Anciens, Tom. 3. p, 213. 


The Bifhop of Waterford tranflates this paffage TEN 


The fhield of his mighty men is made red ; 
The valiant men are cloathed in fcarlet ; 
The chariots are as the fire of lamps, in the day when he 
prepares them 
And tho horfemen fpread fear; h 
. the 
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the prophet's death. Many of the Mohammedon princes gave 
great encouragement to tranflations from the Greek, particu- 
larly of the profe writers. That the Grecian hiftories muft 
. have confequently been knowb,:.efpecially to their learned 
- Subjects, cannot, I think,: with - reafon, be called in quefion. 
Shall .we fuppofe then that Orienta] Annalifts would not have 
made great ufe of thole writers, had their narratives been in 
the leaft degree confonant to the biitories and traditions which 
the Perfians themfelves confidéred as authentic ? That ali Per- 
fian books were not defroyed by the Arabians is certain. 
Some, which concerned not thereligion of the Magi, fell into 
the hands of thofe who admired and preferved them. 

Exclufive of fuch Perfián authors as efcaped the Arabian 
prolcription, with other records, of which our imperfect know- 
ledge of their language, and flender intercourfe with their 
country, has hitherto deprived us of any pofitive intelligence: 
one ground of prefumptive information ought n not to o be wholly 
difregarded—1 mean tradition. > PSSS 


(I, p.506.) THE HINDU HYMN, 


Hymn to Camdeo, tranflated from the Hindu language into Per- 
` fe; tranflated from the Perfic by Sir Wm. Jowes, and read 
at the Oriental rd in India. 


THE Hindu God to whom the following poem is addreffed, 
appears evidently the fame with the Greek Eros and the Ro- 
man Cupido ; but the Indian defcription of his perfon and arms, 
his family, attendants and attributes, has new and peculiar 
beauties. 


Accord ing 
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According to the Mythology of Hindoftan, he was the fon 
of Maya or the greatattraCting power, and married to Retty or 
affection, and his bofom friend is Beffent or fpring. He is re- 
prefented as a beautiful youth, fometimes converfing with his 
mother and confort, in the midft of gardens and temples: 
fometimes riding by moonlight on a parrot or lory, and attend- 
ed by dancing girls or nymphs, the foremoft of whom bears 
his colours, which are a fifh on a red ground. His favourite 
place of refort is a large tract of country round Agra, and prin- 
cipally the plains of Matra ; where Kri/Aen alfo and the nine 
Gopia, who areclearly the Apollo and Mu/es of the Greeks, ufu- 
ally fpend the night with mufic and dance. His bow ef fu- 
gar cane or flowers, witha ftring of bees, and bis five arrows, 
each pointed with an Indian bloffom of a healing quality, are 
all allegories equally new and beautiful. He has ar leaft 23 
names, moft of which are introduced in the hymn. That of 
Cam or Cama fignifies defire, a fenfe which ‘it alfo bears in an- 
cient and modern Perfian: and it is poflible that the words 
Dipuc and Cupid, which have the fame fignification, may have 
the fame origin, fince we know that the old Hetrufcans, from 
whom part of the Roman language and religion was derived, 
and whofe fyflem had a near affinity with that of the Perfians and 
Indians, ufed to write their lines forwards and backwards, as 
furrows are made by a plough: and though the two laft let- 
ters of Cupido may be only the grammatical termination, as in 
libido and capedo, yet the primary root of Cupio is contained 
in the three firft letters, The 7th ftanza alludes to the bold 
attempt of this deity to wound the great God Mahadeo, (the 
Muidhr of the Irifh) for which he was punifhed by a flame con- 
fuming his corporeal nature, and reducing him to a mental 
eflence; and hence his chief dominion is over the minds of 
mortals, and fuch deities as he is permitted to fubdue. 


HYMN. 
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WHAT potent God from Agra’s orient bow'rs, 
Floats thro' the livid air, whilft living flowers 
With funny twine the vocal arbours wreathe 
And gales enamour'd heavenly fragrance breathe ? 

Hail pow'r unknown ! for at thy beck 
Vales and groves their bofoms deck, - 
And evry laughing bloffom dreffes 
With gems of dew his mufky treffes. 

I feel, 1 feel, thy power divine, 

And hallow thee and kifs thy fhrine. 


** Know'ft thou not me? Celeftial founds I hear ! 
** Know'ft thou not me ? Ah, fpare 4 mortal ear! 
* Behold"— my fwimining eyes entranced I raife, 
** But oh ! they fhrink before th” exceffive blaze.” 
Yes, fon of Maya, yes I know 
Thy bloomy fhafts and cany bow, — 
Cheeks with youthful glory beaming, 
Locks in braids ethereal ftreaming, 
Thy fcaly ftandard, thy myfterious arms, 
And all thy pains, and all tby charms, 


God 
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God of each lovely fight, each lovely found 
Soul-kindling, world-inflamiog, fary-crown’d 
' Eternal Cama ! or doth Smara bright, 

Qr proud Ananga, give the more delight ? 

_ Mibate'er thy feat, whate’er thy name 
Seas, earth and air, thy reign proclaim ; 
Wreathy {miles and rofeate pleafures, 
Are thy richeft, fweeteft treafures, 

All animals to thee their tribute bring - 
And bail thee pniverfa] King. 


Thy confort mild, affettien ever true 

Graces thy fide, her veft of glowing hue, 

And in her train, twelve bloeming girls advance, 

Touch golden ftrings, and knit the mirthful dance, 
Each with pearls her neck. adorning 
Brighter than the tears of morning z; 
"Thy crimfon enfign: which before them flies, 
Decks with new ftars the fapphire ikies. 


God of the flow'ry fhaft, and fow'ry bow 

Delight of all above and all below ! 

'Thy lov'd companion, conftant from his birth, 

In heaven clip'd effent aud gay {pring on earth. 
Weaves the green robe and flaunting bow’rs 

. And from thy clouds draws balmy fhow'rs ; 

He with frefh arrows fills thy quiver, 
(Sweet the gift and fweet the giver !) 
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And bids the many plumed warbling throng 

Burft the pent bloffoms with their feng. .. 
He bends the lufcious cane, and twifts the fpring 
With bees how fweet! but ah, how keen their fting ! 
He with fine flowrets tips thy ruthlefs darts, 
Which thro' five fenfes pierce enraptur'd hearts : 

Strong Chumpa, rich in od'rous gold ; 

Warm Amer, nured in heavenly mould ; 

Dry Nagkefer in filver {miling | 

Hot Kiticum our fenfe beguiling ; 

And laft, to kindle fierce the {corching flame, 

Lovethaft which Gods bright Bela name. 


Can men refift thy pow’r, when Krifhen yields, 
Krifhen, (e) who fill in Matra’s holy fields 
Tunes harps immortal, and to ftrains divine 
Dances by moonlight, with the Gepia nine 

But when thy daring arm untam'd 

At Maghdet a love-fhaft aim'd - 

Heav'n ftruck and Ímit with ftony wonder, 

Told his deep dread in buríls of thunder, 


(e) Krifhen the Sun, Apollo, Perfic, Choríhid aed Chor the Sun. 
Heb, Chor, hinc Grec, Khrufos, aurum, Catt, p, 1409. Vieyra, 
P. 29+ lrifh Crios, the Sun's place in the Zodiac. Crifum a Prieft of 
theSun. Crifean, holy, pure,  Gbor, the heat of the Sun, See Chap, 


X. im L 
Whilft 
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Whilft on thy beauteous limbs an azure fire 
Blaz'dforth, which never mutt expire. 


O thou for ages born, yet ever young 
For ages may thy Bramin's lay be fung! | 
And, when thy Lory fpreads his em'rald wings - 
To waft thee high above the towr's of Kings, 
Whilft o'er thy throne the moon’s pale light 
Pours her foft radiance thro' the night, 
And to each floating cloud difcovers 
The haunts of bleft and joylefs lovers, | 
Thy mildeft influence to thy bard impart 


“To warm, but not confume the heart. 
= Pa 


(K, 223, 237.) The Bull was placed in the Sign Taurus, 
becaufe when the Sun is in that fign, he warmths the earth, 
caufes vegetation, &c. but, why was the bull fixed on more than 

¿the cock, the horfe, the dog, or any other male animal, The 
- bull is not remarkably prolifick, and the female brings but one 
calf: thereare many animals produce ten, 


"The reafon lies concealed in the Irifh or Scythian language, 
and is a ftrong argument that the Eaftern nations borrowed 
their hieroglyphics of the Scythians : thefe are my reafons, and 
I think them ftrong. The fame words that exprefs the fenfe 
or virtue intended to be reprefented, do alfo exprefs the ani- 
mal. The fame words do not expreís both thefe in the Perfi- 
an, /Egyptian, or any other language that has ufed thefe fym- 
bols. - For example: .In the Perfian or Arabic, there is no 
name for a bull that expreffes fecundity, yet the bull was to 
reprefent it, per quod allegorice innuitur Virtus Solis fuper ter- 
ram ES fecunditas univerfe Nature. See Hyde. Hierony- 

mus, 
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mus, Gronovius, &c. Hoc autem fignum pre aliis expri- 
mere & Ículpere amabant, quia fequentis anni ubertatem pro- 
mittere videbatur. "Tunc enim ineunte Vere, à fole ft terrz 
impregnatio in totius anni fequelam benefica, quando moven- 
tur fales omnis vegetationis principia, quz omnium rerum 
ubertatem procurare folent. 

Now the word Tor, Tar, or Tarbh, which figniñes a bull in 
Irifh, does alfo fignify fecundity, as Torrach pregnant, with 
child. Teradh, fruit of the land, profit. Toirbh-eartas, bounty, 
gift, difpenfation. Tarbhachd, gain, profit, harveft. In like man- 
ner the fign Cancer, in Irith fignifies the gate or door of the 
year; the head or junétion of the periphery of a circle, be- 
caufe the fun was fuppofed to depart from that point, and as 
it were to make a retrograde motion, like the moyement of a 
crab. 

The fame obfervation holds through all the AEgyptian 
Hieroglyphics as given us by Horus Apolle: the fymbol and 
the virtue intended to be reprefented correfpond in the Irith, 
and not in the Egyptian or any Afiatic language; this isa 
proof that the learned Aftronomer Monf. Bailly is right, in 
afferting that arts and Íciences originated with the Scythians. 

We fhall give a few examples, referring a more ample dif- 
cuffion to another chapter. 

The Irifh philofophers divided the {cale of reafon into four 
parts, to each they affigned a name in proportion as reafon or 
fenfe improves, and each of thefe names exprefled the pro- 
greflion of the underftanding, and alfo an animal, as for ex- 
ample. 

The firft divifion was named Eac or Eag, fignifying faga- 
city, fenfe, and a Aor/e. 

The fecond divifion was named Con, i. e. refle&ion, and 
it fignifies a dog, becaufe that animal fhews more fagacity 
than the horfe, Literas, quia eft apud ¿Egyptios cognatio quz- 

dam 
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dam & genus Cynocephalorum, qui literas norunt. (Hor. 
Apol. p. 382.) 

The third divifion is amed Fil, i. e, wifdom, and Fil is an 
elephant, becaufe that animal is more fagacious than the two 
former. mE 

The fourth divifion is named ,Dae, or Adae, i. e. fcience, 
whence Adhm, human knowledge ; hence Dae, Adae, fignifies 
a man, becaufe he is the moft perfect of God's creation on 
earth. 

In like manner, the Arabs form Howat, a man, for hoj 
intelleétus, ingenium, (the OgA of the Irifh)—fic di&us hoj- 
vat, ab opiniando, feu cogitando; and from Aog is derived 
the Latin Cogito, porro h & c alterant ; hinc fluxit quoque - 
Grzc. hegheomai, cogitare. Golius, p. 581. Vieyra, p. 26. 

The derivation of the Hebrew word Adam, fignifying 2 
man, is from dam red, therefore fay the Lexiconifts, Adam 
implies red earth, and Adamah in Phanician is earth ; Adme 
in Irifh and Phenician implies ftony, barren earth, whence 
Edom or Idumea, i, e. Arabia Petrea. Schindler affirms, 
that true earth before it is digged is red, and that Adam was 
formed out of red earth. This, fays Ludolf, is fpoken vainly 
and gratis ; neither does Kimchi mention any fuch derivation ; 
and this fhews how much the Hebrew language muft ftand in 
need of other Oriental languages to explain it, and the genu- 
ine fignifications of many words are to be fetched from neigh- 
bouring dialeéts, and many texts of facred writ borrow their 
light from hence. Who can think that the firft creaced human 
being, the common parent of us all, derived his name Adam, 
^ from rednefs, or from red earth? but from the abfolute per- - 
fe&ion of his frame, the mafter piece of his creator, In the 
Ethiopic Adamah fignifies beautiful, elegant, and pleafant. (a) 

The horfe, the dog and the elephant are given us, as Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics of learning and wifdom, by Horus Apollo. 


(a) Ludolf, Hift. of Ethiopia, p. 77. 
| The 
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The Egyptian names of thefe animals have no fuch meaning ; 
in the Scythian or lrifh they have, whence it may be coa- 
cluded, that the Hieroglyphics reprefented by Horus Apollo, 
(b) are not Egyptian but Scythian, or if Egyptian they were 
borrowed of the Scytbians. 

In like manner the bull-rüufh and the fieve are reprefented 
by the fame author as Egyptian Hieroglyphics of literary 
writing; the Irifh words expreffing the names of the bullruíh 
and thefieve, do imply literary characters ; the art of writ- 
ing. The circle alfo, according to Pierius and others, is the 
Egyptian fymbol of poetry. Poema circulus appellatur. 
(Hieroglyph. p. 412.) The name of a circle in Egyptian has 
no fuch meaning, but in Irifh Ogham and Dreacht imply po- 
etry, becaufe the words fignify circles. Thefe are more fully 
explained in another part of this work. 

Yet 1 think it is evident that the Chaldzans brought aftro- 
nomy to perfection, arranged and claffed the conftellarions, 
marking their form by alphabetical characters, called celefti- 
al. (See Rab. Chomer, Duret, & Bonav. Hepburnus.) Fach 
letter contained a certain and fixed number of ftars, fo thar 
they could be arranged to form any figure in the heavens, no 
regard being had to the pofition of the letter, but to the form 
of the conftellation, ' therefore the letters ftand in all pofitions: 
for example, N (A) always contained four ftars, ~ (R) one, 
and D (T) two, and thefe feven ftars formed the urfus major, 
the great index of our voyaging Scythians, for which reafon 
art fignifiesa point of the compafs, the North. For example 


PAN 


(b) Horus Appollon n'eft pas le nom de l'Auteur, mais le nom de 
louvrage, comme étant interpretation des Myftcres les plus profonds, 
un Appollon Grec, & un Horus Egyptian. (Gebelin Orig. des Lang. 


p. 382.) 
i. €. MIN 
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Le pan or TRA, that is art; büt art in Trifh fignifies a bear, 
therefore to affift the memory this conftellation was called the 
bear. The letters forming the word ¿uf form Aquarius, aud 
hence ¿ul is the Iriíh name of that conftellation. For thefe 
reafons I think it evident that we owe the perfection of aftro- 
nomy to the Chaldees only, who foon introduced aftrology, 
which contributed much to its perfection. See the Chaldean 
Spheres in Gaffarel's curiofitez inouyes, fur la fculpture talis- 
maniques. This Chaldean fphere was called Chetab hame- 
lachim, or the writing of angels, and it is fuppofed by fome 
learned rabbins, the Prophet lfaiah (ch. 34. v. 4. ) points at 
this kind of written Ícroll, and the heavens fhail be rolled toge- 
ther as a fergll, or rather as the Hebrew would read, compli- 
cabuntur cali quia liber funt. Hence Pier. Valerianus in his 
Egyptian Hieroglyph. fpeaking of the heavens, or Rakia, has 
thefe words, ** Illa extenfio in modum pellis tanquarn literis 
infcriptz luminaribus & ftellis dicitur Rakia,—in Irifh Earac, 
contraéted now to Farc. We propofe to treat fully on this ve- 
ry curious and interefting fubje& in a füture publication, on 
the aftronomy of the ancient Irifh, in which language. we have 
feveral MSS. on that fubje&t. Si dixero me in celo vidiffe in - 
ipfis linguæ fanéte characteribus ab Ezra primum publice ex- 
pofitis, ea omnia que funt in rerum natura conftituta, ut vidi 
non explicite fed implicite, vix ullus mihi crediderit, tamen 
teftis Deus & Chriftus ejus, quia non mentior. (Poftellus de 
Jethzira.) 

(KK, 2 37.) The learned Mr. Richardfon, after many inge- 
nious obfervations on the miftakes of authors that have relied too 
much on clafüc writers, with regard to Oriental hiftory, draws 
this conclufion : ** That the Greeks and Romans in their an- 
cient hiftory, efpecially of diftant countries, are often wrong, 
and in general liable to fufpicion. That theiraccounts of 
the Eaft, as well with regard to manners, as hiftoric facts, 
are inconfiftent with the Afiatic authors—irreconcileable with 
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{cripture— contradictory in themfelves, and often impofible 
in nature, That as the late writers, Diodorus, Strabo, Plu- 
tarch, are often in complete oppofition to the earlier hiftorians, 
and complain of the repugnances with which they are every 
- where perplexed, nothing can more ftrongly point toa funda- 
mental error, ‘That modern chronologers, commentators and 
- compilers of ancient hiftory, differ likewife greatly in opini- 
on: fupporting frequently their fyftems by points of a mot 
doubtful complexion, and rejeGüng, others ef a far more pro- 
bable appearance. Thata refemblance of names is often pre- 
ferred to a confiftency in fats ¿ that the inventions of fuperíli- 
tion or the fiétions of poets are often viewed as real events, 
and the fame critical accuracy employed in fixing the early 
epochs of imaginary beings, as in refolving the moft rational 
truths of more authentic times. That fuch being the uncer- 
tain bafis of ancient flory, no materials ought to be defpifed. 
That the Perfian and Arabian hiftorians are inticled to atten- 
tion in whatever regards their own countries, their relations 
being grounded at leaft on national belief, and national belief 
never originating without fame foundation. 


(L, 251.) 


(L, 251.) FIRE TOWERS IN IRELAND. 
In Leiru Moog, —— 
1 Aghadoe 

2 Ardfert 

3 Ardmore ` 

4 Ballagh 

5 Brigoon — 

6 Lough Derg 

7 Cafhell 

8 Caftledermot ` 

9 Clondalkia ` 
10 Clonmacnois, two 
11 Cloyne 
12 Dublin 

1 3 Dyfart 

14 Ferbane 

15 Fertagh 

16 Glendaloch 

17 Kells i 

18 Kilcullen | 

19 Kildare 

20 Kilkenny 
21 Kilmacdugh 

22 Kilree | 
23 Kineigh 

24 Luke 

25 Donaghmore 

26 Ball 

27 Melick 

28 Oghterard 

M m 3 29 Rath- 
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29 Rathmichael 
30 Rattoo 

31 Rofcrea > 
32 Scattery Ifle 
33 Swords 

34 Taptoe 

35 Timahoe 
36 Tulloherin 
37 Donaghmore 


Ix Leiru Conn. 


1 Clounifh d 

2 Devenifh Ile - 

3 Downpatrick 

4 Dromifkin 

5 Drumboe 

6 Drumlane 

7 Drumcliff 

$ Killala 

9 Mahera : 
10 Monafterboile . — 
11 Newcaftle near Foxfort - 
12 Ram Ile, (Longhneagh) 
1 3 Sligo gts 
14 Turlogh 


(M, 510.) 
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(M, $10.) MANANAN, a Manx Chronicle, tranflated from 
the original, 


MANANAN beg, hight Mac y Ler 
Was he the firft that ruled the land, 
A Paynim and a Sorcerer 
He was as belt I underftand. 


Not with his fword or with his bow, 
— "T hat he his conqueft could maintain; 
But when an hoftile fleet he faw, 
He caufed a mif to intervene. 


Around the coaft on every height, 
If he but placed a fingle man, 

"There by his Necromantick art, 
Appeared a formidable clann. 


"Thus from all enemies fecure, 
And his dominions all in peace, 

He long maintained a regal fway 
O'er fubjects fearlefs and at eafe. 


Their yearly tribute buta load 

~ Of bent, or rufhes, from the plain ; 
From every quarter of the land, 
Brought in at midfummer, a main. 


Some were obliged to carry it up, 
And lay it down on famed Barrool, 

Some were indulged below to ftop, 
At Manin's Court above Kemool. 


"Thus 
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Thus lived the inhabitants of man, 
So light their tribute and fo blef, 
Devoid of trouble or of care, 
Or toil, to mar their happy ret. — 


But now Saint Patrick foon arrives, . 
Superior in every art, 

And o'er the waves Mananan drives 
With that vile crew that took his part. 
&c. &e. Ec. Ec. 


With all fubmiffion to the very ingenious editor of Fingal, 
nothing feems more evident than that the perfonage characteri- 
zed bv the King of the Mifs, (p. 4.) and in the poem (p. 1 3.) 
muft have been no other than this fabulous King of the Ifle of 
Mann, and not any King of Sky or the Hebrides as the com- 
piler fuppofes — 'Thusthe province of Ulfter in Ireland, and 
the Weftern part of Scotland, being made the dominion of 
Fingal, nothing could be more natural than for the Bard to in- 
eroduce Mann, an ifland lying in full view of both. (a) "There 
is a tradition that Mananann wasfon to the King of Ulfter, 
and brother to Fergus the Ild. King of Scotland, placing him 
in the third cenrury, in the fame manner as the Bards bring 
Offian down to the time of Patrick ; but thefe are all the in- 
ventions of idle Monks and Bards of modern times. The 
Kings of Mann were Kings of the whole or the greatefl part 
of the Hebrides, Sky and all, as appears from the ancient re- 
cords of Mann, where it is affirmed that the Reprefentatives 
or Keys ‘b) as they are called, were chofen 16 from the elders 
of Mann and eight from the other iflands, fo that the poet 
might call him either King of Mann or of the Hebrides. 


(a) See Preface. 
(b) Ceor Ke, Hib. Magnates, Períice Ke Princeps. 


A EE ^ EEE So 


N O T E S. $51 


“The Manx poets are not behind their neighbours in compofi- 
tions on Offian; they fay he was the fen of Om, (c) the great pro- 
phet of the ancient Perfians or Scythians, and their defcendants 
the Irifh, Erfe and Manx, for they were three fods ef one native 
foil, as they are called by an ancient Irifh peet, fpeaking the 
fame language, governed by the fame ‘laws, enjoying the fame 
cuftoms, and poffeffing all the Britannic Hles, till difunited 
and broken by invafions from the North and from Gaul. The 
Mant poets have brought Mananann dewn to the time of Pa. 
trick— not fo with their Offian, unlike the Scotch and Irith 
Bards, they have preferved the Pagan æra throughout, 


quo PIDO ADM m3 
qa» TAI > 


"Ubi multa pulchritudo, ibi multa deceptio ; 
Ubi multum lumen, multa exczcatio. 


(c) Osfhin Mac Owm, or the fon of Om, the God of Terror. See 
eonclufion, ch, ix. in the Hindoftan collated with the Irith, 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


A 
Pace, 
BRAHAM and Anobret, ftory of in Sanchonia- 
tho, copied from the Hiberno-Scythi a 428 
Abraham difperfes the Southern Scythi, ad ageinft 
the Canaanites F 362. 
Acmon, father of Uranus, ift King of the Aldea 
Scythian . . . . Xxlviu 
firft King of Perfia . . 11 
Adad, the fun, word of Irifh origin Š « 397 
Adam, fignification of the name : i 543 
Egyptian fhips, navigated by Scythians ; 273 
Deities, of Chaldzan ee : 391 
Agaibal, the moon à 215 
the Elagabalus of die ancients . ‘ ib. 
and Molochbal, Irifh Deities : 214 
Aifrion, the Mafs, a Perfian and Chaldean word " 202 
Aiteach Cotti, Scythians why fo called e xxix 


Airgiod- 


IN D E x. 
Airgiodlamh of Irith hift. Zerduft the Firt — . Page 160 


Alban, fignification of the name . k xv, x 
Algarv, etym. of the name. pa 306 
Alphabet caleítial of the Chaldzans, explained ; 544 
Amarcall or fignum X of the Irish, explains the Immor- 


calim of the Hebrews. (See Thau.) vill, 521 

Antra Mithrz in Ireland ‘ s 207, 211 
Anakim of Scripture, So. Scythi, anceftors of the Irith 150 
Aodh-flaine of Ir. hift. Ifaac of S. S. : 428 
Armeni, Aramzi. Scythians à i XIY 
Armenians, their fabulous hift. fame as the Iriih z xlix 
Arrarat, fo called from the Irifh Aorth (a), a fhip xxxvii 
Artizoe 


ADDITIONAL Nores. 


(a) I think our Southern Scythian navigators have been mif- 
taken for the Royal Shepherds, that made an irruption into 
“Egypt, as mentioned by Manetho. 

The fragment is preferved by Jofephus, ‘in thefe words : —— 
“ We had formerly, fays he, a King named Timeus ; in whole 
reign, I know not why, but it pleafed God to vifit us with a 
blaft of his difpleafure: when on a fudden there came upon 
this country a large body of obfcure people from the Faft, 
and with great boldnefs invaded the land, and took it without ` 
oppofition, Their behaviour to the natives was very barbarous, 
for they flaughtered'the men, and made flaves of their wives and 
children. ‘The whole body of this people were called Hukfos 
or Ykfos, that is, Royal Shepherds ; for the firft fyllable in the 
facred diale& fignifies a Kin; as the latter in the popular lan- 
guage fignifies a fhepherd.. Thefe two compounded together 


conftitute the word Hukfos, ‘Thefe people are faid to have been 
Arabians." | 


«e After 


I N D E x. 


Artizoe of: Plivy, explained se . « Page 436 
Architecture, ftudy of, why not cultivated by ancient 

Irith . ; A ° 462, 464 

. Aftro- 


ADDITIONAL NOTEB. 


** After thefe came another fet of people, who were fojourn-- 
ers in /Egvpt in the reign of Amenophis. Thefe, fays Manetho, 
chofe themfelves a leader ; one who was a priet of Heliopolis, 
and whofe name was O/arfiph ; and after he had lifted himfelf 
with this body of men, he changed his name to Mofes.” 

** The firft intruders, add: Maretho, at leng-h conftiruted one 
of their body to be their King, whofe name was Salatis. He 
built the city of Abaris (a name that had fome relation to the 
ancient theology of the nation) and placed in it a garrifon of two 
hundred and forty thoufand men.” 

The learned Bryant, in his obfervations on the ancient hiftory 
of Egypt, has clearly proved that thefe Royal Shepherds (as 
the Greeks called them) were diftinét from the Jíraelites and 
prior to them; and were alfo called Aurite ; a name he thinks 
derived from NN aur, fire, i. e. Fire-worfhippers. 

As to the firft name, Hukfos, which Eufebius writes Hukouffos, 
I think it plainly appears to have been Scythian, derived from 
the Irith Oc, or Oic, a prince, and Efs, a fhip: that is, our 
Southern Scythians who navigated the Ezyprian Ships, and had 
fettlements in ZEgypt, (as the foregoing hiítory has fhewn) were 
called Oic-Ffs, or Ship-commanders, We have alfo thewn 
that Aorth in Irifh is a fhip, (Introd. p. xxxvii) and that Cadis (or 
the Ship-ifland, p. 58,) was called Erytha by the Greeks, from 
the Irifh or Scythian Aorth- aoi, 1. e. the Ship-ifland ; I conjecture, 
they called themfelves in Agvpt Aorthi, that is Shipmen, Ma- 
riners, whence Aurite. Abaris was alfo a Scythian name, figni- 
fying the Father of Holinefs, from .45 father, and Iris religion, 

faith, 


I N D E kx. 
Aftrology, firit taught by the Chaldees . — . Page 221 


Atlantes, Scythians . ! ; 3 
B 

Baile and Clann, Irifh words, of Oriental origin - 378 

.Baoifcaine Clan of, Bifcanians of Spain . . 329 


ADDITIONAL Nores 
faith. Salatis is a Scythian word fignifying a Ruler, from Slat 
a rod or fceptre. 

To this let us add, that they dwelt in Oman on the fea-coaft of 
Arabia (p. 157) ; that they were fettled there, according to an- 
cient hiftory, when the Ifraelites pafled the Red Sea, and alfo in 
Pihachiroth in ZEgypt; thefe circumftances coinciding with che 
etymology of the names Huk/os and Aurite, in my humble opi- 
nion ftrengthen the conjecture that the Royal Shepherds of 
Egypt, fo called by the Greeks, were our Oic-E/s or mariners, 
miftaken by Manetho for Oc-oifc, or Royal Shepherds, that is, a 
Prince of Sheep; and fuch a miftake might readily occur by 
Manetho referring to the Scythian Language. Jofephus was not 
fatisfied with this explanation of Manetho, and deduces the name 
from an etymology more agreeable to his own opinion, fuppofing 
it to fignify a Captive, The Egyptian word Erfoti, mariners, 
fhipmen, might alfo have been written Aurite by the Greeks. 

It is univerfally. allowed that the Greeks have corrupted and 
confounded the writings of Manetho, fo that we have good au- 
thority for deviating from them in the Etymologies of the names of 
this body of obfcure people who over-run a corner of Egypt. 
And we are told that Manetho extracted his hiftory from certain 
pillars in Egypt, whereon infcriptions had been made by Thoth, 
in Hieroglyphic characters: how far all this is to be depended 
on, the Reader may judge, from Mr. Richardfon's learned Dif- 
fertation on Oriental Languages, 
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Bard, etym. of the name ; . Page 411, 424 
—— of Britain, fhoved out of office by the Irifh Drui 425 
Bearla, etym. of the word : E" ib. 
Belgi, Bolgi, Fir-bolg, why Ío called st . xxviii 
Bithynia, why fo named . ] 10 
Bible, not to be found in Hebrew charatters (b) - lx 
Britain peopled before Gaul i ; . til 

when firft inhabited A ‘ 410 
———— deriv. of the nme . e . o mii 
Britons, ignorant of the manuf. of glafs .— XX 
Bramins ftudy the Chaldæan language . . 1$7, 222 
——— read Chaldaic books , : xx 
Brigantes, or Ship-people, etym. of the name . XRX, 55 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


(b) There are many Jews in China. One of the city of | 
Caifamfu, capital of Honan, told Father M. Ricci, at Pekin, that 
the city whence he came, “contained twelve thoufand families; 
That they had there preferved the PENTATEUCH, written upon 
Rolls, which they held in great veneration. The Jew in pro- 
nouncing fome Hebrew words differed much from our man- 
ner. It were to be wihed Ricci, or fome other Miffionary, 
had been fofficiently acquainted with the Hebrew, to have 
compared our copies of the Pentateuch. ‘Thefe Jews are cer- 
tainly defcendants of the Ten Tribes, carried away into capti- 
vity, and difperfed over the Eaft. F. Ricci fhewed this Jew the 
Bible of Philip 2d, printed by Plantin in the Chaldee characters, 
(ufed of late by the Jews) and the Jew knew the characters, 
But could not read them.—— May we not fuppofe thefe Jews ufe 
the old Hebrew letter, fo long loft to all the Hebrews. | (See 
Eufeh. Renaudot’s Remarks on Abu Zeid al Hafan’s Voyage to 
China, p. 168. See alfo F. P. Bayeri, De Numis Hebr.- Sama- 
ritanis.) 


Bri- 


I N D E x. 


Brigantes were Celtes T = Page ib. $3 
Breber, Shiloa or Showiah of Africa, curious account of toz 
——— language collated with the Irifh EE 11$ 
—— underftood by the Welch , . 103 
———— Ufe the Irith crv at funerals : , 112 
Bull, why the conftellation of Taurus A - 54i 
C 
Cadis, the Ship Ifland : . A 58 
— why fo named : ; Š 16 
or Caras (c), the Ship Ifland ; ‘ 100 
Cadmus, a Scythian, the Niul of Irifh hift. A 263 
Cai (d), in Perfic, and Ke or Ce in Jriíh, a Prince or 
Magiltrate — š ] 145, 181, 550 
Canaan, a merchant, in Heb. and Irifh E 37 
Caper Cheroth of Iriíh hift. Pihachiroth of ici 275 
Caledonia, etym. of the name à xvi 
Caffireres, why fo called A ` " xvi 
Celtes, fee Brigantes, 
ea not Perfians ‘ ; : 401 
———- etym of the name : : xxviii 
Ceanin Cioniuda of the Irifh ; erkan pot anin mu- 
lieris oblatum y 430 


Cepheni and Chalybes, Chaldees lo called. , : 398 


AvppvITIONAL Nores. 

(c) What does Cero; King of Ships? (Fingal, an ancient 
poem, p. 110.) Care, fays Macpherfon, was probably the 
ufurper Ceraufus, who defeated Max. Herculius in feveral naval 
engagements, which gives propriety to his being called Kimg ef 
Ships, in the poem. 

(d) Hence the Magiftrates of the Ifle of Mann are called 


Kers. p. 550. 
» Chadreanak, 


] N D E x. 


Chadreanak, Irifh name of Carthage ` . Page 99 — 
Choir Gaur, Stone Henge, why fo called T 476 
Charibdis, an Irifh compound, etym. of . j 286 
Chedarloamar of Scripture, a Scythian name . EET. 
Clann. See Baile. 
Coll, the Irifh Mercury, Chaldee Kolis ‘ 480 
Conftellations, figures of, formed by Scythians i $44 
Cothi, Cuthi, why fo called . ° xxix 
Cuthzi, Perfians > . - 144 
Crom Leach of the Irifh, an siete monument e 479 
Cyclopi € Lzftrygoni, Scythians ° . 203 
D 
Dagdae of lrifh bif. a EARN) taught letters to the 
Scythians : $03 
Daghda-rath of TH Bramins : . ib, 
Dance, facred, of the ancient Irifh 475 


Deutronomy, C. xxxiv. 9, explained by the Irifh langu. vii 
Diemruch, a Chaldee word. See Laibe Caille. 


Deities of the Pagan Irifh, of oriental origin . 481 
Dorites of Gaul, Scythians from Ph : nicia ° ° 55 
Drui, an Irifh priet, Daru of the Perfians à 198 
Druid, etym. of the name ; 411, 416 

rifh, foretels coming of the Mefiah ; 199 
e—— of England, of Iriíh origin . . 399 
Druidic religion, that of the ancient Perfiaus à . 400 
w €xifted before Britain was peopled 410 

E Lj 

Edda (Northern) compofed by Sturla in 1215 i 394 
Erfe and Irifh, fame people á . ; xii 
Erinich and Albanich, deriv. of the names e xiv 
Erythrus, a Scythian A ; " . 273 


I N D E X. 


Erythrus, Hercules fo called . "o. — Page 65 

Etymology, may give light to ancient hiftory . 335 

Europe, why fo called : E 306 
F 


Fenius Farfa. See Phenius. | 
Fir-bolg, Fir-D'Omnann, or Fir-galeon, people Ireland 129 


— —— the Curds of the Eaft . 132 

» leave Afia about 8 cent. B. Ch. 141 

Filea, 2 prieft and poet, Chaldee title . - 445 

. Fiann, troops of Ireland, Dar-Phenia of the Perfians $57 
~ Fiond Mac Cumhal, the Perfian Asfendyar ! 355 
Fine Arts, why not introduced by ancient Irifh 337 
Frange of Irifh hift. 'Touran or Farangah of Perfia 335 

! G 

Gadelians, Irifh and Erfe, why fo named : 257 
Garan, a name of Belus — 395 
Genef. C. xlix. 10, explained by the Irifh langage 12 
Geryon, fable of, explained è j 65, 297 
Glafs invented by the Scythians p da xix 
Glanworth, curtous temple: -there 2 . 471 
Goim of S. S. maritime people " 33» 525 
Gou, famous blackfmith of Perfian and Ivith hift. 187 


Guba, the Mufes in Irifh, the Gepia of the Hindoftans 506 
Guebres, fire-worfhippers, etym. of the name Irifh — . 187 
Gulane ftones in Ireland, of oriental origin : 472 
Guthia of Irifh hift. ancient name of Sicily A 6 281 


H 


Haimim of S. S. iade XXXVI. + 24) Southern Scythi- 
ans ‘ 34, 526 
Hercules, 
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Hercules, original, a Scythian s .. Page 48, 94 
cn not the Sun ° e e 71 
— Magufanus, monument of, in Zeland 417 


Hieroglyphics of Horus Apollo, not Egyptian but Scythian 79 
proofs of the (ame . sae 
Hindoftan, language of, collated with the Irifh 366 
Hiftory, ancient Irish, correfponding with the Perfian 319 
Homai Queen of the Perfians, Machamongruadh of the Irith 227 


7 both names of the fame Signification ib, 
Jab, name of the Effence known to all Pagan nations 386 
Japonefe, defcended of the Scythians - š Xxiv, $24 


Idolatry, one general plan of before the difperfion . , 382 
Idzi Daétyli, Scythian priefts , i i 448 


Ireland, part of a greater ifland, ; 4 Intr, 52 
the Atlantis of the Ancients. « : ib, 

e topographical sames of . „` , 14. 
Jrifh, Pagan, religion of, `.. - A « 382, 394 
oo and Erfe, why called Gadelians E 237 
e language, collated with the Sanfcrite or Hindoftanic 366 
== furnames from trees, examples from S, S, ° 248 
Ich of Irifh hift,  Ithobaal of S. S, e 304. 
e i5 drowned in the Jrith fea i , 301 


Juricu, falfely quoted by authors of Druidifm revived 403 


K 
. KABEIRQC, See Gou, note (c) ` : a 188 
Keys, Magiftrates of the Idle of Mann fo called, See Cai, 
Kop, etym. of the word - e . 389 
^ Nn | Laibe 
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L 
Laibe Caille, an eaítern temple at Glanworth Page 476 
Lzftrygoni of Sicily, Scythians - . 283 
Lama, office of, common with the S. Seythians . 160 
— the Luam of the modern Irifh ; 160, 450 
Lia fail, or ftone of deftiny of the Irith, oriental account of 165 
———— of oriental origin š e 435 
— —— defcription of, miftaken by Borlafe e ib, 
M 
Manath, Dea quz menftruis fluoribus przeft F §13 
Marriages, mode of ORRE of the ancient Iriíh and 
Perfians as è 358 
Melcartus, Scythian Hércules A A 64 
Meffiah, coming of, predicted by an Erith Druid 199, 229 
Midacritus, Scythian Hercules - . : xxvii 
Milefius, his hiftory - T 5 - 291 
———— etym. of the name — . " 29£ 
————- expedition to Ireland, when it took place * 305 
account of, from Spanifh authors 325 
Mifsletoe, unknown to the Perfians » . 433 
Borlafe mifquotes Alex, ab Alex: : > ib. 
Mithrz Antra. See New Grange. 
Mithratic rites, of the Romans, whence borrowed 208 
Molocb. 1, the Sun i x. 8 $ 215 
Mochos, Ochos, a Magus ; e 422 


Muidhr of the Irifh, Mahoody of the Gu . 211 
— —— monument of, in fand Muidhr near Sligo 211, 220 
Mythology of the Bramins, known to ancient Irifh 233 


Nebuchad- 


Cai, ae A ee eee 
Ee. ee E um 
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N 
Nebuchadnezzar, his various names y Page 3co 
——— befieges Tyre . : i 303 
~- profefled enemy of S. Scythians 363 
—— purfues them to Spain T 305 
——— caufes the Milefian expedition to Ireland ib. 
Nemed, leads a colony to Africa, Spain, and Ireland 40 
account of this colony by Salluft . 43 
Neptune, etym. of the nme í . 53 
New Grange, the Antrum Mithrz of the Irifh s e 211 
Niul, fon of Fenius is Cadmus and Danaus - 264 
—— Nilus or Hercules of the Egyptians 7. 30,272 
——— his travels into Egypt i i - ` 270 
Niun, the Meffiab, fo called ia Irifh and Chaldzan 199 
O 
Oak, veneration for, originated in Babylon 5 414 
Oannes and Oes, who they were i . + xxi 
Ogha, Minerva, the Graces, Grecian monument to, de- 
{cribed : i r ; 478 
Ogham characters of the Irifh, antiquity of — ; 75 
not underftood by Toland . 420 
Ukim of the Chinefe ; ° 77 
~ led at Perfepolis i . 78 
T — Beith luis nion of Irifh explained. gar 
— M Dirut of the Arabs : à ib. 
— M Infcription found in Ireland, (fee P11.) 77, 528 
Oghma of the Irifh,. Ogmius Hercules ; $ 74. 
== 2 name of Fenius . . . 420 


a € 


Ogyges, etym. of the name m . 
Oifhin and Patrick, ftory of, formed on the Ofhan and 
Petyrah of the Eaft , E , e 200 
Naz Oiíhin 


27 


I ND E X 
Oifhin the fon of Om, an Hindoftanic Deity . Page 217 


— Ouíhan of the modern Guebres - . ; 243 
— — feveral Irifh Bifhops fo named . |». 219 
Oman, ori the coaft of the Arab. and Perf. eu feat 
of the S. Scythians : 37 and 
Omanites build fhips of planks fewed together i 135 
Fir D'omnann of Irifh hiftory e . 13% 
Niebuhr’s account of : : 135 
Ophir, Auphaz of S. S. Aphoft of Iriih hifi, ‘ 148 
Ofrhoeni, S. Scythians e . . $ 
P 
Pan the Sun, Fen of the Irifh ; : : 504 
Paraman, founder of the Bramins, Phearaman of the Irifh 164 
Parthians, S. Scythians s 
Partholan peoples Eirinn or Wet of pe q the Sa- - 
mothracian flood à ó 23 
Patrick, his original name Succat ° . 251 
arma fo named front Petyrah of ancient Si 200 
Perfians, of Scythian origin : : . xl 
————— ancient language loft , . Intr. 5? 
| ————— defoend from Caucafus P E xlvii 
A build Perfepolts © . . 1b, 
— —— why called Achzmenes ° o. 11 
Phenoice, of Scythian origin . ve ° 5 
Phonieians fail from Red Sea to ai . 61, 63 
———— not Canaarites . : 238 
originally Scythians : . 243, 337 
——— diftinguifhed from Tyrians by Suron King of 
Tyre, in a letter to Solomon . 239 
Phenius Pharfa of Irifh hiftory , . . 254 
Phenix or Phineus . , s ; 297 
— — K, of Pontus and Bithynia s 7, 261 
—— wrote a hiftory of the world . o 432 


Phenius 
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Phenius, Mochos of the Greeks ! — Page 422 
Phara, nickname of Pharaoh, explained by the Irifh 358 
Pirates, oriental, a formidable body in the Mediterranean 209 
Pifhdadann of the Perfians, Tuathadadann of the Irifh, 168 


Priefts of Pagan Irifh, appellations of , ; 438 
—————— —— Chaldean ° . . 439 
cs Perfian : "M 454. 
— ¿Egyptian . " 458 
Prophets. See Vates, 

Pyramid, etym. of the word : ° 216 
Pythagoras, did not travel into Britain 7 3 409 
R 
Reataire, priefts of the Irifh, Rad of the Perfians ; 419 
Ring, folemn ufe of with the Perfians and Irifh | 369 

g mE | 
Sacz, Scuthi, why fo named . ° xxvii 
Sacrifices of Pagan Irifh . A ; . 480 
Samotbracian flood, miftaken by Irith writers for the 
| Noahtic 
Saman of the Irifh, Afina of the Pers judge of de- 
parted fouls . . . 231 
Sanchoniatho, a title, explained in Irih e 422, 433 
Saronidz, who they were ©. “424 


Scripture, difficult paffage ua by the Iriífh E 289 
Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, marries a unn Prince, 


allegory of . 69 
Seythians, Northern and Southern, diftintion of, xlvi, xlviit 
defcend from Magog . 1 

———— Southern, anceftors of Irifh and Perfians xlii 
—— —— ally with the Dedanites of Chaldea — . I, #3 
—— language, moft ancient except Hebrew. 4. 


Scythians, 
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Scythians, of Armenia, war againft the Capaanites Page 29 
——— difperfed by Abraham i . ib. 
————— defeat Cyaxares and Nebuchadonafor + 362 
—— —— Settle at Bethfan or Scythopolis e. 52 
e—— ——. invent fhips A ; i 
e—a fo called from Sachuth, natatio i . mü 
—— navigate from Red Sea to Taprobane 00 146 


—— ——— navigate /Egyptian fhips " A s 273 


— ——— trade to Ophir ‘ e 146 
——-—— colonife Spain, before Tyrians i 97 
—— people Arabia at an early period > > 137 
——— dwell in Oman y ° 37 
=——-— give name to Idumza á P 137 

fail to Guthia or Sicily . . 279 
Sea, empire of, right of the K. of England > 31 
Semo, Hercules, Siim Breac of the Irith : lili, 49 
Semnothei, Druids n 422 


Senafly of Hindoftan, Seanachie of the Frióh F - 236 
Shiloa of Barbary. See Breber. 


Ships named from animals ° . 68 
e various names of s xxriii 
—— made of plank fewed together (e) (fee Oman) 135 
«—— made of wattles covered with hides i " XIX 

. Sicania, 
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(e) Abu Zeid al Hafan gives the following account of them : — 
€ There are people at Qman, who crofs over to the iflands that 
produce coco-nuts, catrying with them carpenters’ and fuch-like 
tools; and having felled as much wood as they want, they let it 
dry, then ftrip off the leaves, and, with the bark of the tree, 
they fpin & yarn wherewith they fow the planks together, and fo 
build a fhip. Of the fame woo they make a maft. Of the 


leaves 
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Sicania, Sicilia, names given by ancient Irifh Page 284 
Singari, fignication of the name . 23$ 
Spain, the fhip-country, etym. ofthe name . . 274 
——— called Tartefs by ancient Irih . ‘ 151 
T 

Taprobane, an Irifh name ; P > 148 
—— ancient Irith failed to , ! 149 

Tarfis, fends colonies from Spain to Ireland . . 333 
— — the Hui Tarfi of Irifh hift, s -© 144, 330 
"Tartefs, the Irifh name of Spain e. $ 151 
Osos, etym. of the word . . « 389 
Temples of Pagan Irifh defcribed |. . - 438, 463 
fame as Canaanitifh A 464 

——— portable . ; . . 460 
"Telefman, an Irifh word ; . « 453 
"Thau (X) the Amarcolin of the Jews and of the Irith viii, 521 
mm the new name mentioned by St, John i 414 
“Tin difcovered by Scythians e , xix 


ApprTIoNAL Nores. 
leaves they weave the fails, and the bark they dry into cordage. 
"They then load with coco-nuts, which they fell in Oman. (Ac- 
count of India and China, p. 89.) —— Hence the Irifh Libearn 
a Íhip, from Leabar, bark ; to diftinguifh it from the Corrach 
or wattled fhip. Thefe names have been adopted by the Chal- 
daans and Arabians, and is a ftrong prefumptive proof that the 
Scythi were the inventors. In the ancient Brehon laws of the 
Trifh, a tax or tribute to the Chief is fixed on each load of Cno mor 
Indi or Cocoa-nuts, the fhells of which they ufed for drinking- 
cups. That they were alfo acquainted with the Jundus Oytach, 
or Indian pine-tree, called in the Indian language Oghneght. 
See Collectanea de Reb. Hib. No. X. p. 77. Thefe terms muft 


have been brought with them from Oman, 
Tighermas 
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